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Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  Today  the  Com- 
mittee, in  open  session,  will  hear  testimony  from  each  of  the  Serv- 
ices' Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  who  will  testify  on  mili- 
tary personnel  issues.  The  Committee  welcomes  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Theodore  G  Stroup,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army;  Vice  Admiral  Frank  L. 
Bowman,  U.S.  Navy;  Lieutenant  General  George  R.  Christmas, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps;  and  Lieutenant  General  Michael  D.  McGinty, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

General  Christmas,  I  understand  this  may  be  your  last  hearing 
before  this  Committee  before  you  move  on  to  other  chores. 

General  Christmas.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  We  will  miss  you  and  are  especially  happy  to  have 
you  here  today.  One  of  my  favorite  Marine  generals  walked  in  and 
left  again.  General  West  worked  with  this  Committee  for  about  2 
years,  and  we  found  his  time  here  very,  very  productive. 

Some  of  the  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  witnesses  and  issues 
we  will  discuss  today  include  the  downsizing  of  the  forces,  pay  and 
compensation,  recruiting  and  retention,  personnel  tempo,  and  qual- 
ity of  life  issues. 

As  we  meet  today,  our  forces  are  deployed  around  the  world  car- 
rying out  many  difficult  missions.  They  are  doing  so  with  great 
skill  and  are  representing  the  American  people  well.  That  our 
forces  are  able  to  do  this  given  the  dramatic  cuts  in  our  military 
forces  is  a  real  success  story. 

Over  the  past  6  years  the  Active  duty  military  force  structure 
has  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-third,  or  over  600,000  troops.  We 
have  done  this  while  carrying  out  a  series  of  significant  operations 
such  as  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  Somalia,  Haiti  £ind 
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now  Bosnia.  Our  military  has  gone  from  being  largely  forward-de- 
ployed, to  a  force  primarily  based  in  the  continental  United  States. 

This  smaller  force  has  had  to  cope  with  many  unplanned  contin- 
gency operations,  with  base  closures  and  unit  deactivations,  and 
with  a  lot  of  turbulence  reaching  down  to  each  and  every  service 
member  and  their  families.  It  has  been  tough  on  morale  and  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  quality  of  the  force  to  erode  and  for  readi- 
ness to  drastically  slip.  There  have  been  some  problems  in  this  re- 
gard, but  by  and  large  the  drawdown  has  been  a  success  and  each 
of  you,  along  with  your  predecessors,  deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  Our 
troops  have  been  treated  fairly,  and  we  have  been  able  to  make 
these  reductions  with  very  few  involuntary  separations  or  Reduc- 
tions-in-Force,  RIFs. 

Having  said  that,  we  still  have  to  keep  working  to  ensure  we 
keep  the  world's  best  fighting  forces.  Ever  though  the  drawdown 
is  nearly  complete,  the  budget  proposes  cutting  another  25,000  Ac- 
tive Navy  and  Air  Force  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1997.  There  is  a 
possibility  the  Army  might  have  to  go  below  10  divisions  in  the  out- 
years  because  of  budget  constraints  and  take  out  an  additional 
20,000  soldiers.  The  high  personnel  tempo  caused  by  these  cuts 
coupled  with  unplanned  contingencies  is  something  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

As  for  quality  of  life  issues,  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  budget  pro- 
poses a  pay  raise.  But  there  are  many  other  problems.  Last  year 
the  military  housing  problem  received  a  lot  of  attention  and  the 
Department  pledged  it  would  work  to  correct  it.  Yet  the  1997  re- 
quest cuts  family  housing  programs,  which  are  handled  by  our 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee,  by  over  20  percent  from  last 
year. 

Real  property  maintenance,  which  includes  repair  of  barracks  is 
cut  by  over  10  percent.  And,  we  are  just  learning  of  a  sizable  short- 
fall in  the  Department's  medical  funding  perhaps  as  large  as  half 
a  billion  dollars,  which  we  will  explore  in  a  hearing  next  week  with 
the  Surgeon  Generals  of  the  Services. 

Welcome  to  the  Committee.  If  you  would  like,  you  may  summa- 
rize your  statements  and  your  entire  prepared  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record.  At  this  point  do  we  go  from  left  to  right  or 
right  to  left?  You  decide  who  goes  first  and  we  will  proceed. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Stroup 

General  Stroup.  I  will  lead  the  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members, 
first  off  I  would  like  to  express  the  Army's  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port that  you  have  given  us  in  the  past  year,  both  in  individual  ac- 
tions and  in  Committee  actions.  It  has  been  very  helpful.  You  see 
it  daily  in  the  readiness  of  the  force.  Based  on  your  guidance,  I  will 
submit  my  total  statement  for  the  record  as  a  separate  issue. 

Today  your  Army  is  deployed  more  than  ever  before  on  contin- 
gency operations  that  I  have  been  able  to  visit  in  the  past  year. 
When  I  visited  the  continent  of  Europe  I  saw  part  of  our  499,000 
Active  duty  soldiers  committed  into  Bosnia  and  Hungary,  coupled 
with  some  of  our  233,000  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  USAR,  soldiers  work- 
ing in  hospitals  and  depots,  and  guardsmen,  it  happens,  from 
Sonny  Montgomery's  district  working  as  MP's  in  control  routes. 
Your  force  is  ready.  It  is  a  one-team  force.  Morale  is  high. 


RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION 

Thanks  to  the  money  that  we  received  from  you  for  advertising, 
the  plus-up  from  our  deficit  we  have  had  in  the  past,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  a  turnaround  in  the  impact  of  the  advertising  dollars. 
Propensity  for  almost  all  our  services  has  leveled  out  and  it  has 
stopped  the  downward  slope  that  we  have  experienced  in  the  last 
two  years. 

In  the  Army,  we  are  starting  to  feel  the  impact  of  those  dollars 
from  the  standpoint  that,  not  only  the  youth  of  America,  but  the 
guidance  counselors  and  the  advisors  and  the  family  members  are 
starting  to  understand  the  Army's  message  that  even  though  we 
are  almost  completed  with  our  downsizing  we  are  continuing  to 
hire.  So  in  recruiting  over  the  past  year,  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
our  goals  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  and  quantity  in  the  Active 
component. 

We  anticipate  that  we  will  have  an  increased  mission  next  fiscal 
year  from  our  mission  of  this  year  of  70,000  up  to  probably  89,000 
or  90,000  because  we  will  have  leveled  off  and  will  be  getting  back 
to  a  one-for-one  replacement.  Like  the  other  Services,  we  used  ac- 
cessions to  pay  part  of  the  downsizing  bill.  Retention  is  going  fine 
also  for  a  number  of  reasons,  because  all  the  outstanding  young 
men  and  women  that  we  brought  in  like  staying  in  the  Army.  But 
I  am  concerned  because  of  increased  Operating  Tempo,  OPTEMPO, 
and  increased  deployments  within  the  United  States,  deploying 
from  Europe  into  another  portion  of  Europe.  My  gut  feeling  tells 
me  that  we  are  stretched  and  strained.  When  I  look  at  the  reten- 
tion figures  in  the  aggregate,  I  don't  see  any  fracture  yet,  but  con- 
tinue to  worry  about  that. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ISSUES 

I  appreciate  the  support  we  have  gotten  from  you  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality  of  life  issues.  It  does  make  a  difference.  You  can 
see  the  difference  when  you  visit  camps  or  stations  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  or  overseas.  I  feel  the  difference  when  I  have 
my  focus  groups  and  my  sessions  with  family  members  or  with 
young  groups  of  soldiers.  They  understand  that  the  help  is  there. 
When  they  see  the  bricks  and  mortar  coming  up  out  of  the  ground 
or  the  improvement  that  we  see  in  facilities  it  does  make  a  dif- 
ference. We  much  appreciate  that.  We  continue  to  focus  and  the 
Chief  has  me  reporting  to  him  in  June  as  to  what  the  impact  is 
on  our  increased  operational  tempo.  Starting  under  General  Sul- 
livan we  measured  it  differently  than  the  other  Services  and  dif- 
ferent than  the  way  the  DoD  task  force  took  a  look  at  it.  We  may 
find  us  swinging  to  a  day  away  is  a  day  away.  We  measure  dif- 
ferently now,  and  that  will  be  finished  in  June. 

I  remain  optimistic  about  the  readiness  of  the  force,  the  size  and 
structure,  but  I  still  have  that  gut  feeling  that  we  are  stretched 
and  strained  somewhat  as  we  have  experienced  over  the  past  year. 
But  your  Army  is  trained  and  ready.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  General  Stroup  follows:] 
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Lieutenant  General  Stroup  assumed  his  duties  as  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  on  September  26, 
1994.  He  is  responsible  for  plans,  policies  and  programs  for  the  management  of 
all  military  personnel  of  Active  and  Reserve  Components  of  the  Army.' 

General  Stroup  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg.  Florida.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  and  holds  a  Master  of  Engineering 
Degree  in  Civil  Engineering  from  Texas  A&M  University  and  a  Master  of 
Business  Administration  from  The  American  University.  His  professional 
licenses  as  a  Professional  Engineer  are  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas. 

General  Stroup  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College,  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  as 
well  as  the  Engineer  School  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses. 

With  more  than  32  years  active  commissioned  service.  General  Stroup 
began  his  Amny  career  as  a  Platoon  Leader  with  the  13th  Engineer  Battalion, 
Korea.  in(1962.  He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  operational  assignments  such  as 
•  Company  Commander,  864th  Engineer  Battalion,  Vietnam;  Commander,  293rd 
Engineer  Battalion,  U.S.  Army  Europe;  Commander,  U.  S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Course  Director,  Military  Science  Branch,  West  Point; 
Operations  Officer,  802nd  Engineer  Battalion;  Personnel  Management  Officer, 
Engineer  Branch.  U.S.  Amiy  Military  Personnel  Center.  Manpower  Program 
Analyst.  Office  of  the  Director  for  Program,  Analysis  and  Evaluation. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  current  duties,  General  Stroup  served  as  the 
Director,  Program,  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Directorate,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army.  Other  key  staff  assignments  include  service  as  the  Assistant 
Director  of  CMI  Works,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  Executive  to  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army;  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Resource  Management,  TRADOC; 
and  Director  for  Military  Personnel  Management,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel.  U.S.  Army.  • 

Military  awards  and  decorations  include  the  Legion  of  Merit  (with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters),  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  (with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster),  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Meritorious  Sen/lce  Medal  (vtrtth  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters),  and  the  Army 
General  Staff  Identification  Badge. 

He  Is  married  tolhe  former  Harriet  Kendall  Harris  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


Record  Statement 

Deputy  Chief  of  Stafl*  Tor  Personnel 

United  States  Army 

Mr.  Chainnan,  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Army,  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee.  A  partnership  exists  between  the  Army 
and  Army  Families.  The  basis  of  this  statement  is  the  understanding  that  the  Army  is  an 
institution,  not  an  occupation.  Members  take  an  oath  of  service  to  the  nation  and  Army,  rather 
than  simply  accept  a  job.  As  an  institution,  the  Army  has  moral  and  ethical  obligations  to  those 
who  serve  and  their  families;  they,  correspondingly,  have  responsibilities  to  the  Army.  This 
relationship  creates  a  partnership  based  on  the  constants  of  human  behavior  and  our  American 
traditions  that  blend  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  for  his/her  own  welfare  and  the 
obligations  of  the  society  to  its  members.  Despite  ongoing  turbulence,  our  Army  remains  highly 
capable  of  accomplishing  its  various  missions  around  the  world.  It  is  important  that  we  insure 
that  our  soldiers'  and  family  members'  quality  of  life  remains  high.  We  enlist  soldiers,  we  reenlist 
families.  Today,  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  not  only  on  quality  of  life  issues,  but  also  give  you 
an  overview  and  status  report  of  America's  Army  today. 

Readiness 

Bosnia  units  are  sta£fed  for  success.  As  expected,  and  consistent  with  our  CONUS-based 
strategy,  our  rapid  deployers  are  fully  ready,  and  our  forward  deployed  and  initial  reinforcing 
units  are  manned  at  slightly  lower  levels  in  accordance  with  our  distribution  priorities.  NCO 
shortages  are  the  primary  readiness  concern  of  our  commanders,  but  promotions  to  Sergeant  are 
projected  to  be  very  strong  (about  2,000  per  month)  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
which  will  help  senior  grade  readiness.  Additionally,  personnel  extended  in  Europe  for  the  Bosnia 
mission  (about  4,000)  will  return  to  CONUS  in  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996.  This  coupled 


with  promotions  to  Sergeant,  will  alleviate  many  of  the  CONUS  readiness  concerns.  Our 
readiness  challenges  are  threefold,  1)  budget  -  which  currently  translates  into  98%  NCO  levels,  2) 
distribution  -  moving  soldiers  in  response  to  structure  changes  and  redistributing  to  fill  holes 
caused  by  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  drawdown  which  created  uneven  losses  among  installations, 
and  the  3)  Bosnia  deployment  -  where  European  extensions  (Involuntary  Foreign  Service  Tour 
Extensions),  early  arrivals  to  Europe,  and  Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT)  diversions  have 
had  a  short-term  impact  on  CONUS  units. 

PERSTEMPO 

The  Army's  average  yearly  deployment  rate  will  increase  from  4  2  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1995  to  6  percent  in  fiscal  year  1996    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  over  34,000  soldiers  will  be 
deployed  with  25,000  in  support  of  IFOR  (Implementation  Force)    Soldiers  who  deployed  in 
fiscal  year  1995,  were  away  from  home  station  for  an  average  of  138  days    The  average  for 
deployed  soldiers  is  expected  to  rise  to  approximately  235  days  in  fiscal  year  1996,  as  a  result  of 
deployments  committed  with  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  in  Bosnia    This  is  stretching 
commanders'  readiness  capabilities  to  collectively  train  and  accept  additional  missions.  Just  as 
important  is  the  strain  placed  on  individual  units,  soldiers  and  family  members.  We  have  a  high 
quality  force  which  is  extremely  resilient,  and  although  we  see  no  statistical  evidence  of  major 
retention  problems  as  of  now,  there  is  concern  for  quality  of  life  and  retention  for  certain  MOSs 
and  units  that  deploy  frequently.  Mid-career  retention  is  being  watched  very  closely  for  signs  of 
trouble  caused  by  not  only  PERSTEMPO,  but  the  cumulative  impact  of  slower  promotions, 
selective  reenlistment  bonus  reductions,  changes  in  the  retirement  system  (40%  vs.  50%  of  base 
pay  at  20  years),  and  similar  changes  collectively  perceived  as  erosion  of  benefits. 

Enlisted  Issues 

The  All  Volunteer  Army  has  been  and  is  today  a  success  by  anyone's  measure.  We  are 
attracting  highly  qualified  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  providing  them  with  personal  and 


professional  challenges  and  opportunities  only  available  to  those  willing  to  selflessly  serve  for  the 
good  of  others,  occasionally  at  the  cost  of  their  very  lives. 

We  also  know  that  the  U.  S.  Anny  Recruiting  Command's  (USAREC)  ability  to  routinely 
provide  the  required  number  of  new  accessions  to  sustain  the  All  Volunteer  Army  is  very  fragile 
and  dependent  on  sustained  adequate  resource  levels.  In  the  late  '70s,  the  country  took  for 
granted  USAREC's  success  and  dramatically  reduced  funding  levels.  It  produced  the  "hollow 
Army."  You  responded  with  more  resources  such  as  the  Montgomery  G.  I.  Bill,  increased  basic 
pay  and  educational  benefits,  and  the  Army  has  since  maintained  its  readiness  throughout  the  '80s 
and  early  '90s. 

As  we  downsized  the  Army  in  the  '90s,  funding  was  sharply  curtailed  again  in  fiscal  year 
1992-1994.  The  effects  of  this  reduction  were  hidden  as  reduced  accessions  in  conjunction  with 
voluntary  and  involuntary  losses  were  used  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Army.  Late  in  fiscal  year 
1 994,  however,  we  came  to  you  and  said  that  youth  awareness  and  propensity  for  service  had 
been  consistently  falling  and  that  we  were  once  again  experiencing  significant  accession  concerns 
You  responded  and  provided  substantial  additional  recruiting  resources.  Consequently,  the  Army 
achieved  both  its  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  accession  missions. 

Today,  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  is  also  achieving  its  accession  mission  of 
about  70,000  soldiers  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  recently  released  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Survey 
(YATS)  indicates  that  the  fall  in  positive  youth  propensity  appears  to  have  been  halted  largely  as  a 
result  of  our  robust  national  advertising  campaign  and  its  funding  level.  This  success  is  directly 
tied  to  your  continued  prompt  support  for  recruiting  of  which  we  are  most  appreciative. 

As  the  Army  emerges  from  drawdown  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996  and  begins  to  operate 
at  a  steady  end  strength,  the  enlisted  accession  requirement  increases  from  the  70,000  range  to  the 
90,000  range  as  all  losses  will  have  to  be  replaced  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  The  Army  is  concerned 
about  such  a  large  increase  in  the  required  number  of  annual  accessions  and  we  are  reviewing 
potential  solutions  to  both  maintain  readiness  and  to  provide  the  correct  number  of  accessions. 

The  Enlisted  Voluntary  Early  Out  Program  ended  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Between  1989  and 
1996,  the  enlisted  force  decreased  by  238,000  or  about  36  percent.  Our  focus  has  turned  from 
drawdown  toward  sustainment.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  soldiers  (approximately  700)  that 
were  specifically  disadvantaged  by  the  drawdown  will  be  eligible  for  any  exit  benefits  in  fiscal  year 


1996.  Some  reshaping  at  the  MOS  and  grade  detail  is  all  that  remains.  The  fears  expressed  by 
many  that  minorities  and  women  would  be  disproportionately  affected  by  the  drawdown  were 
unfounded.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  drawdown,  the  percentage  of  women  has  risen  from  1 1.2 
percent  to  13.4  percent  and  minorities  35  percent  to  38  percent. 

Trends  in  retention  are  returning  to  their  pre-drawdown  historical  averages  for  mid  and 
first-term  soldiers.  Retention  rates  rose  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994  as  a  result  of  fiscal 
year  1992  voluntary  drawdown  programs    Soldiers  electing  to  remain  after  fiscal  year  1992  were 
more  likely  to  reenlist,  which  increased  the  overall  rate.  Fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996 
year-to-date  figures  have  shown  retention  rates  to  be  at  slightly  above  pre-drawdown  levels. 
However,  we  are  monitoring  retention  closely  because  we  are  very  concerned  about  the 
cumulative  impact  of  the  NCO  promotion  slowdown  (98  percent),  Specialist  promotion  waiver 
freeze,  the  significant  reduction  in  the  retirement  annuity  (class  of  1980  and  1986)  and  the 
PERSTEMPO  rate.  Although  force  retention  objectives  were  attained  in  fiscal  year  1995,  a 
soldier's  decision  to  reenlist  is  very  fragile  and  can  change  quickly. 

Because  of  shortfalls  that  we  are  experiencing  in  MP  A,  we  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
NCO  manning  to  98  percent  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997.  This  equates  to 
approximately  3,000  fewer  NCOs  and  a  slowdown  in  promotions  throughout  our  top  five  enlisted 
grades.  Fully  fiinding  the  enlisted  portion  of  the  MPA  is  very  important  to  readiness,  retention 
and  morale. 

OfTiccr  Issues 
OfTicer  Drawdown  Update 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  the  ofificer  drawdown  is  close  enough  to  completion 
where  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  our  end  strength  without  using  involuntary  separation  programs 
The  primary  focus  for  the  fiscal  year  1996  program  is  end  strength  and  balance  of  the  personnel 
inventory  against  force  structure.  Drawdown  program  objectives  continue  to  be  consistent  with 
both  OSD  and  congressional  guidance  to  maximize  voluntary  separations,  demonstrate  care  for 
soldiers  and  their  families,  maintain  warfighting  readiness,  and  do  it  all  within  budget.  Fiscal  year 
1996  oflBcer  drawdown  programs  include  voluntary  losses  only,  and  include  Voluntary  Separation 
Incentive  Program  (VSIP),  and  Voluntary  Early  Release/Retirement  Program  (VERRP),  and 
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Temporary  Eariy  Retirement  (TERA).  Selective  Early  Retirement  Boards  (SERBs)  will  not  be 
held  for  the  first  time  in  the  officer  drawdq)^  nor  will  Reduction-in-Force  (RIF)  boards  be 
scheduled. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  VERRP  includes  basic  branch  lieutenants  separating  with  21-36 
months  active  duty  and  lieutenants/captains  with  less  than  12  months  remaining  on  active  duty 
service  obligations,  who  agree  to  assignment  to  Reserve  Component  units.  Also  included  in  the 
VERRP  arc  Colonels/Lieutenant  Colonels  with  greater  than  20  years  of  service  requesting  one 
year  time-in-grade  waivers  (with  numbers  not  exceeding  2%  of  authorized  strength)    Some  480 
VERRP  takers  have  been  identified  for  fiscal  year  1996,  across  all  grades  and  categories. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  VSEP  (either  lump  sum,  i.e.,  SSB,  or  annuity,  i.e..  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentive  proper)  is  limited  to  basic  and  special  branch  Captains/Majors  who  are  once 
non-selected,  along  with  warrant  officers  and  other  special  branch  officers  in  selected  surplus 
skills  who  have  not  been  considered  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Some  560  VSIP 
takers  have  been  identified  for  fiscal  year  1996,  across  all  grades  and  categories 

TERA  is  targeted  toward  non-selected  Majors  and  once  non-selected  Captains  with  1 5  or 
more  years  of  service,  along  with  Majors  and  Warrant  Officers  in  selected  categories  not  yet 
considered  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Twice  non-selected  basic  branch  Majors 
(440)  were  not  offijred  selective  continuation  to  20  years  of  service  for  the  first  time  during  the 
drawdown  in  fiscal  year  1996.  This  policy  will  continue  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  beyond,  as 
management  of  the  field  grades  to  budgeted  end  strength  will  hinge  to  a  great  extent  on  retirement 
of  Majors  after  twice  being  non-selected  to  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Some  835  TERA  takers  have 
been  identified  for  fiscal  year  1996,  across  all  grades  and  categories.  This  authority  will  continue 
to  be  put  to  good  use  through  the  rest  of  the  drawdown. 

Oflicer  Accession  Progranis 

Changing  Army  requirements  and  increasing  lieutenant  overproduction  to  the  USAR 
require  a  change  to  the  ROTC  production  mission.  Accordingly,  the  ROTC  mission  will  decrease 
in  small  decrements  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years  from  4,600  to  3,800,  in  order  to  adjust  to 
changing  requirements.  Cadet  Command  was  previously  ntissioned  to  produce  4,600  in  fiscal 
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year  1996  through  fiscal  year  2000;  the  revised  mission  lowers  the  requirement  to  4,275  for  fiscal 
year  1996,  4,000  for  fiscal  year  1997,  and  3.800  for  fiscal  year  1998  through  fiscal  year  2000. 
This  lower  mission  was  the  result  of  three  separate  developments:   1)  decreased  USAR/NG 
lieutenant  requirements;  2)  reduced  active  component  end  strength  requirements;  3)  cessation  of 
company  grade  RIF. 

With  respect  to  warrant  officers,  we  are  changing  aviation  accessions  and  continuation 
policy  on  twice  non-selected  CW4s,  as  part  of  an  overall  program  of  reduced  accessions  and 
increased  career  length    Such  a  reduction  would  be  offset  by  using  liberal  selective  continuation, 
and  eventually  (fiscal  year  1998),  increased  selection  rates.  The  training  seats  saved  via  the 
reduced  accessions  would  in  turn  be  used  to  provide  modernized  aircraft  training  to  more 
experienced,  non-modernized,  aviators 

We  initially  examined  initiating  this  decrease  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  then  continuing  over 
the  next  3-4  years.  However,  after  study  by  the  Aviation  Center,  USAAVNC  determined  that 
reducing  fiscal  year  1996  accessions,  canceling  Initial  Entry  Rotary  Wing  (IRE)  classes,  and  then 
using  savings  for  modernized  transition  training  was  cost  ineffective.  This  would  have  saved  over 
$1  million,  but  the  savings  would  have  been  more  than  offset  by  penalties  owed  to  the 
maintenance  and  flight  instructor  contractors    Consequently,  we  will  continue  with  the  fiscal  year 
1996  plan  of  202  accessions  and  will  reduce  fiscal  year  1997  vrarrant  officer  aviation  accessions  to 
150.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  1997,  as  a  result  of  reduced  accessions,  50  additional  modernized 
training  seats  will  be  available  to  retrain  non-modernized  CW2/CW3  aviation  warrant  officers. 

We  will  continue  to  offer  selective  continuation  for  two  time  non-select  CW4  modernized 
aviators  starting  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Initial  projections  show  only  20-25  warrant  officers  per  year 
in  this  category  will  probably  elect  to  continue.  However,  the  cumulative  effect  after  3-4  years 
will  be  a  pool  of  experienced  aviators,  still  available  for  cockpit  duty.  In  fiscal  year  1998,  once 
the  warrant  officer  drawdown  is  complete,  we  will  initiate  incremental  increases  to  aviation 
warrant  officer  promotion  rates,  in  an  additional  effort  towards  lengthening  of  the  average 
aviation  warrant  officer  career  length. 
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OfTicer  Strength  Management 
Relief  from  the  DOPMA  Field  Grade  Tables 

DOPMA  relief  is  a  proposal  to  modify  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  523  to 
increase  the  authorized  field  grade  strengths  of  the  services  relative  to  the  total  number  of 
conunissioned  officers  on  active  duty.  The  Army  was  granted  temporary  relief  of  1,220  additional 
6eld  grade  authorizations  (420  Lieutenant  Colonels,  800  Majors)  through  fiscal  year  1997. 

DOPMA  relief  is  needed  because  the  Army  cannot  adequately  fill  its  field  grade 
authorizations,  given  the  current  grade  tables.  Field  grade  requirements  have  not  decreased  at  the 
same  rate  as  endstrength.  This  has  caused  the  average  fill  of  field  grade  authorizations  to  drop 
fi-om  the  pre-drawdown  average  of  89%  to  84%.  A  significant  reason  for  this  problem  is  the 
growth  of  external/mandated  requirements  which  the  Army  has  little  control  over,  but  must  fill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  reviewed  and  approved  the  Services' 
requests  for  DOPMA  relief  in  February  1996.  The  consolidated  OSD  packet  is  expected  to  reach 
Congress  sometime  later  this  month. 

Women  in  the  Army 

The  Army  has  made  great  strides  in  the  assimilation  of  women.  In  1991,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  drawdown,  women  comprised  1 1 .2%  of  the  active  Army.  Today,  women  make  up  13.4% 
of  the  active  force.  At  present,  women  command  36  Army  battalions,  and  7  Army  brigades.  We 
have  5  female  general  officers  in  the  Active  Army  and  one  promotable  Colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserves.  Additionally,  over  91%  of  the  Army  career  fields  are  open  to  women.  In  Bosnia,  there 
are  more  than  700  women  serving  in  a  variety  of  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  occupational  specialties.  A  woman  commanded  one  of  the  engineer  bridge  companies 
that  spanned  the  Sava  River.  Throughout  the  '90's.  females  have  continually  been  a  great  source 
of  high-quality  non-prior  service  accessions.  They  are  almost  exclusively  high  school  diploma 
graduates,  and  approximately  70%  score  in  the  upper  half  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test, 
well  exceeding  goals.  Thus  far  in  1996,  women  account  for  22%  of  all  recruits.  We  estimate  that 
we  will  close  the  year  with  over  20%,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  Army. 
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Jobs  previously  reserved  for  males  are  becoming  increasingly  accessible  to  females.  In 
April  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the  opening  of  combat  aviation  to  women. 
Subsequently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  expanded  opportunities  for  women  by  opening  9,000 
additional  positions  to  include  Army  combat  aviation.  We  have  36  women  in  flight  training  today 
and  37  already  trained.  In  1994,  application  of  the  new  assignment  rule  opened  an  additional 
32,000  positions  Army-wide. 

The  Army  continues  to  fully  integrate  women  in  every  career  field  currently  open  to 
women  and  systematically  reviews  all  positions  to  open  additional  opportunities    As  of  February 
1996,  the  Army  completed  the  coding  of  all  positions  now  open  to  women  Today,  over  700,000 
positions  (67%)  in  the  tactical  Army  are  open  to  women  and  140,000  (99.9%)  positions  in  the 
non-tactical  Army  are  open     At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  we  are  refining 
strategies  that  will  ensure  integration  of  women  throughout  their  career  and  enhance  their 
opportunities  to  reach  strategic  leadership  positions 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  formed  a  committee  of  senior  leaders  from  each  service  to  study 
opportunities  for  women  in  each  service    I  am  a  member  of  this  committee    We  ensure  that 
policies  on  the  assignment  of  women  are  applied  consistently  across  the  Services    This  committee 
also  reviews  and  reports  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  the 
opportunity  for  women  to  serve  in  additional  specialties,  parental  and  family  policies,  and 
deployability  and  pregnancy  policies. 

Equal  Opportunity 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  repeatedly  said  that  equal  treatment,  respect,  and  trust  are 
values  that  the  men  and  women  in  the  military  take  very  seriously.  The  Army  remains  committed 
to  providing  a  proactive  equal  opportunity  (EO)  program.  Our  leaders  strive  to  ensure  that  equal 
opportunity  and  fairness  are  provided  for  all  soldiers  and  thieir  families  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  and  to  provide  an  environment  fi-ee  of  sexual  harassment.  EO 
initiatives  truly  do  contribute  to  readiness— they  remain  critical  to  assuring  positive  command 
climates,  strong  unit  cohesion,  and  pleasant  working  environments  for  soldiers  All  soldiers  have 
the  right  to  compete  for  advancement  based  upon  their  individual  abilities  and  merit.  Any 
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arbitrary,  differential  treatment  of  persons  because  of  their  race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
religion  is  examined  and  addressed  by  leaders  at  all  levels. 

Leaders  continue  to  work  to  prevent  all  forms  of  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment 
from  occurring,  respond  adequately  and  appropriately  to  all  EO  complaints,  and  then  work  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  from  the  force.  These  aims  are  accomplished 
through  the  maintenance  of  successful  initiatives  in  place  and  the  development  of  new  strategies 
that  will  maximize  the  productivity  of  all  men  and  women. 

Military  Personnel,  Army  Appropriation  (MPA) 

The  Army's  military  personnel  budget  has  experienced  recurring  shortfalls  through  most 
of  the  drawdown  years    Early  in  the  drawdown,  in  Fiscal  Year  1993,  end  strength  dropped  faster 
than  projections,  creating  surplus  funds  which  were  used  to  pay  other  Army  programs.  However, 
each  year  since  then,  MPA  has  been  short  funds  to  cover  legal  entitlements  due  soldiers.  These 
shortages  were  partly  due  to  inaccurate  manpower  forecasts  and  changing  economic  assumptions. 
The  manpower  planning  models  were  based  on  variables  and  assumptions  derived  during  the  Cold 
War  that  were  no  longer  valid.  A  key  shortcoming  was  that  the  model's  assumptions  provided  for 
a  younger,  less  expensive  force.  But  attrition  was  lower  than  anticipated  and  soldiers  opted  to 
stay  in  the  force  longer,  creating  an  older  and  more  experienced  force,  but  also  a  more  expensive 
one.  Additionally,  the  falling  value  of  the  US  dollar  in  relation  to  foreign.currencies  substantially 
increased  the  cost  of  living  overseas.  Costs  of  contingency  operations  not  fiiUy  supplemented 
contributed  further  to  the  growing  shortfall. 

We  have  studied  and  undertaken  many  initiatives  not  only  to  reduce  the  immediate  bills 
without  significantly  impacting  readiness  and  quality  of  life,  but  also  to  implement  long-term 
changes  to  personnel  management  and  force  projections  to  preclude  repeats  of  the  past.  Our  fixes 
within  the  appropriation  have  been  successful,  and  we  have  tried  to  reduce  risks  to  readiness  by 
adjusting,  as  our  first  choice,  those  programs  that  have  had  the  least  impact  on  morale  and 
retention.  Nevertheless,  I  must  point  out  that  even  these  measures  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  painful  to  soldiers  and  their  fanulies  as  we  have  had  to  resort  to  them  year  af^er  year. 
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The  Congress  has  been  helpful  in  providing  additional  funding,  but  we  realize  that  our 
personnel  system  must  be  corrected  to  provide  truer  estimates.  This  process  is  under  way,  and 
MP  A  will  be  fully  addressed  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1998-2003  POM  process. 

Pay  Raise  &  BAQ  Increase 

The  President's  decision  to  fund  the  pay  raise  at  three  percent  will  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  soldiers.  Pay  and  benefits  continue  to  be  of  the  highest  priority  to  the  Army.  The 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990  requires  the  use  of  the  Employment  Cost 
Index  (ECI)  minus  one-half  of  a  percentage  point  for  annual  pay  raises.  We  must  ensure  our 
soldiers  have  equivalent  pay  to  the  civilian  sector  which  v^ll  create  a  more  balanced  and  stable 
force 

Today's  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  rates,  combined  with  the  Variable  Housing 
Allowance  (VHA)  program,  require  soldiers  to  absorb  approximately  19.6  percent  of  their 
housing  costs    Legislation  in  1985  restructured  the  BAQ  and  VHA  rates  and  Congress 
envisioned  that  service  members  would  have  an  out-of-pocket  absorption  rate  of  15  percent    The 
Army  is  conuiiitted  to  reducing  the  out-of-pocket  absorption  rate  soldiers  incur.  The  increase  in 
BAQ  rates  resulting  from  a  3  percent  pay  raise  will  reduce  the  absorption  rate  to  approximately 
19.2  percent.  This  would  help  defray  the  cost  of  housing,  allow  soldiers  to  seek  better  housing, 
and  contribute  to  a  ready  force  by  enhancing  morale  and  retention. 

Permanent  Change  of  Station  Reimbursement 

Permanent  Change  of  Stat  on  (PCS)  moves  are  the  sum  of  requirements  for  accession, 
separation,  training,  operational,  rotational  and  unit  moves   Reimbursement  associated  with  the 
cost  of  a  PCS  move  is  of  great  concern  to  service  members.  Recent  surveys  indicate  that  55 
percent  of  enlisted  families  and  49  percent  of  officer  families  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
compensation  for  PCS  moves.  Service  members  most  disadvantaged  after  a  PCS  move  are  the 
enlisted  soldiers,  particularly  E6  and  below,  whose  overall  financial  position  makes  absorbing  PCS 
costs,  without  reimbursement,  a  hardship.  The  average  enlisted  member  absorbs  $500  in  out-of- 
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pocket  PCS  costs.  A  recent  change  to  PCS  entitlements  has  lessened  the  burden.  That  change 
was  the  increase  of  Temporary  Lodging  Entitlement  from  four  days  to  ten  days.  The  Department 
currently  has  initiatives  pending  that  would  partially  alleviate  the  financial  burden  of  PCS  moves 
further.  We  thank  you  for  your  previous  concern  and  look  forward  to  your  support  in  reducing 
our  service  members  out-of-pocket  expenses  related  to  permanent  change  of  station  moves 

I  am  pleased  to  report  sigruficant  progress  in  the  area  of  VHA  enhancements    We  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about  the  quality  of  housing  allowances  for  our  soldiers  and  the 
related  absorption  gap  causing  increased  out-of-pocket  housing  costs    Your  attention  on  this 
extremely  important  issue  effected  a  5  2%  increase  in  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  in  the  fiscal 
year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill 

Also  contained  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1 996  Defense  Authorization  Bill  was  a  provision  for 
enactment  of  the  VHA  Rate  Protection  Program    This  very  important  initiative  now  protects 
soldiers  against  an  unexpected  lowering  of  VHA  rates  in  a  particular  area,  due  only  to  composite 
results  from  an  annual  survey.  Previously,  these  soldiers  would  enter  into  a  rental  contract  based 
on  a  particular  VHA  rate  for  an  area,  and  then  would  have  the  VHA  reduced  from  survey 
adjustments  to  the  annual  program  even  though  the  individual's  rental  payments  remained  the 
same    This  much  needed  correction  to  the  current  VHA  Program  now  fully  safeguards  soldiers, 
particularly  the  junior  enlisted,  from  an  unfair  adminirirative  quirk  in  the  system  that  directly 
caused  financial  hardships  in  high-cost  housing  areas. 

In  summary,  we  have  made  great' strides  together  in  housing  allowance  reform, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  VHA  enhancements,  we  are  continuing  to  pursue  other  options  to 
provide  an  equitable  housing  allowance  to  our  soldiers.  We  thank  you  for  your  previous 
cooperation  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  soldiers,  and  are  looking  forward  to  your  support 
to  provide  adequate  housing  allowances  for  the  best  Army  in  America's  history. 

Retiree  COLA 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  for  retire  pay  are  an  important  part  of  keeping  our  retirement 
commitments  to  our  career  service  members.  The  1993  deficit  reduction  bills,  enacted  a  nine 
month  delay  for  military  retirees'  cost-of-living  adjustments  through  1998.  The  1996  National 
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Defense  Authorization  Bill  eased  this  impact  by  changing  the  effective  date  from  September  1  to 
March  1  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  by  providing  a  contingent  alternative  date  equal  to  the  civil 
service  retiree  COLA  effective  date  for  fiscal  year  1998. 

Armed  Forces  Retirement  Homes  (AFRH) 

The  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Homes,  located  at  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and 
Airmen's  Home  in  Washington,  DC.  and  the  United  States  Naval  Home  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi, 
provide  a  residence,  support  activities,  and  medical  care  to  disabled  or  indigent  veterans  and 
retirees.  Today,  over  2,200  enlisted  residents,  primarily  from  the  World  War  II  era,  live  at  the 
homes    Budget  constraints  may  require  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  veterans  who  can  be  accepted 
at  the  homes  to  approximately  1,600,  a  27%  reduction.  We  are  committed  to  our  veterans  and 
have  an  obligation  to  continue  to  provide  an  adequate,  comfortable  place  for  the  veterans  who 
have  so  honorably  served  our  country. 

Minimum  Income  Widows 

As  of  March  1,  1996,  155  Army  Minimum  Income  Widow  (MIW)  accounts  were  in  a 
suspended  pay  status  as  a  result  of  DFAS-Denver's  CY9S  audit  of  these  accounts. 

The  audit  uncovered  two  problems:  (1)  some  surviving  spouses  who  are,  indeed,  not 
entitled  to  the  payment;  and  (2)  some  surviving  spouses  who  are  dropped  from  the  MIW  rolls  due 
to  the  timing  of  the  receipt  of  the  two  annuities. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  DoD's  MIW  SBP  (paid  only  to  those  widowed  prior  to  the  creation 
of  SBP  in  1972),  the  surviving  spouse  must  first  be  entitled  to  the  VA's  Death  Pension-the 
maximum  allowable  annual  income  for  which  is  currently  $5,527.  However,  when  the  MIW  SBP 
payment  is  made,  depending  on  the  timing  of  its  receipt,  stoppage  of  the  VA  Death  Pension  may 
result. 

DoD  is  actively  seeking  to  coordinate  an  agreement  which  allows  MIW  SBP  and  Death 
Pension  information  to  flow  between  the  two  agencies  to  prevent  unexpected  stops  and  starts.  It 
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is  expected  that  the  needed  policy  change  can  be  accomplished  through  a  memorandum  of 
understanding;  but  should  we  need  legislative  assistance  we  will  report  that  to  you. 

Tuition  Assistance 

The  Army  provides  in-service  tuition  assistance  to  support  soldier  continuing  education 
while  on  active  duty.  As  of  15  March  1996,  Army  policy  increased  soldier  use  of  tuition 
assistance  from  12  semester  hours  per  fiscal  year  to  1 5  semester  hours  annually.  If  local  funds  are 
available,  commanders  have  the  flexibility  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  to  plus  up  their  tuition  assistance 
account  from  local  resources    If  affordable,  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1997,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  recommended  ail  services  go  to  15  semester  hours  and  the  Army  supports  this  action 

Army  tuition  assistance  enrollments  have  increased  25  percent  since  the  Army  began 
downsizing  in  1991    Soldiers  use  tuition  assistance  to  remain  competitive  with  peers  for  jobs  and 
promotions  in  a  smaller  Army.  Additionally,  soldiers  are  concerned  about  the  uncertainty  of  an 
Army  career,  thus,  they  use  the  tuition  assistance  program  to  gain  the  necessary  skills  for 
transition  to  the  civilian  sector. 

Education  remains  a  primary  reason  why  young  men  and  women  enter  the  United  States 
Army.  Our  tuition  assistance  program  is  a  positive  combat  multiplier  when  we  evaluate  all  our 
Quality  of  Life  programs. 

Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program  (ACAP) 

AC  A?  is  a  highly  valued  component  of  the  Army's  personnel  management  program  with 
long-term  impact.  This  program  should  be  continued  not  just  because  we  have  a  law  that  tells  the 
Army  to  provide  preseparation  counseling  to  separating  soldiers  not  later  than  90  days  prior  to 
separation  and  to  establish  permanent  employment  assistance  centers,  but  also  because  it  makes 
ii^finite  good  sense.  ACAP  meets  three  critical  measures  of  success:  continuing  need,  cost- 
effectiveness,  and  added  value.  Over  100,000  soldiers  will  separate  every  year  for  the  forseeable 
future.  These  soldiers  do  not  automatically  know  what  benefits  and  services  are  available  to 
them.  These  soldiers  have  no  experience  in  looking  for  a  job  in  the  civilian  sector  —  the  Army  has 
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been  their  only  job.  Their  peers  have  a  headstart  and  we  owe  it  to  our  soldiers  to  put  them  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  their  civilian  counterparts.  As  an  added  benefit,  timely  civilian 
employment  reduces  the  Army's  unemployment  insurance  debt.  Research  shows  that  the  better 
soldiers  are  prepared  for  the  job  search,  the  less  time  it  takes  them  to  find  a  job-not  only  a  job, 
but  a  better  paying  job  than  if  they  had  not  used  the  full  range  of  job  assistance  services.  Research 
also  shows  that  soldiers  satisfied  with  job  assistance  services  are  more  likely  to  recommend  the 
Army  as  a  career.  Last  year,  more  soldiers  used  ACAP  than  left  the  Army.  This  means  that 
soldiers  were  preparing  ahead  of  time  and  that  some  were  choosing  to  stay  with  the  Army.  It  also 
means  that  ACAP  is  fully  institutionalized  as  part  of  the  Army's  personnel  program    Continuation 
of  ACAP  sends  an  unmistakable  signal  to  our  loyal  force  that  this  country  values  their  future 
economic  well-being 

Child  Care 

The  Army  Child  Development  Services  (CDS)  program  is  a  quality  of  life  program  which 
is  a  direct  mission  related  necessity  to  an  Army  that  is  65%  married  with  an  additional  8%  single 
parents  of  family  units    CDS  programs  provide  child  care  options  designed  to  reduce  the  conflict 
between  soldiers'  parental  responsibilities  and  their  on-the-job-  mission  requirements.  CDS 
operates  child  care  programs  in  child  development  centers  (CDC),  family  child  care  FCC)  homes 
in  government  quarters,  and  in  alternative  settings  on  13 1  Army  installations  worldwide.  CDS 
programs  provide  full  day  care,  part  day  care,  before  and  after  school  care  and  hourly  care  for 
children  aged  four  weeks  to  12  years  of  age.  Expansion  of  CDS  programs  will  take  place 
primarily  in  FCC  homes  and  through  innovative  and  cooperative  initiatives  with  private  and  public 
sector  agencies  and  organizations. 

Youth  Initiatives 

In  response  to  documented  increases  in  youth  violence,  gang  activity,  and  at-risk 
behaviors,  DoD  is  promoting  increased  prevention  initiatives  for  at-risk  youth.  Army  youth 
programs  are  addressing  problems  of  youth  at  risk  and  contributing  to  family  stability  by 
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providing  supervised  recreation,  sports,  citizenship,  leadership,  mentoring,  intervention,  and  life 
skills  programs  to  eligible  youth  at  and  around  our  installations. 

Programs  for  School-Age  Children  and  Teens  are  repositioning  to  provide  safe,  affordable 
supervised  after-school  alternatives  for  school-age  children  during  parental  work  hours  and  to 
increase  teen  participation  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  at-risk  behaviors.  Programs  for  school-age 
children  and  teens  include  sports,  fitness  and  recreation  activities,  life  skills  training  such  as 
computer  literacy  and  money  management,  leadership  and  apprentice/employment  opportunities, 
and  support  services  such  as  mentoring  and  home  work  centers. 

Army  Family  Support  in  Operation  Joint  Endeavor 

Army  families  are  a  key  component  of  readiness  and  the  Army  continues  to  strongly 
support  family  programs    These  programs  have  been  instrumental  in  preparing  soldiers  and  family 
members  for  the  growing  number  of  deployment,  mobilization,  contingency,  and  natural  disaster 
operations    Family  programs  prepare  and  support  families  of  deployed  soldiers  before,  during, 
and  after  a  deployment  and  are  perceived  as  cost  efiective  force  multipliers  by  commanders  and 
their  soldiers. 

Army  Family  Programs  include  a  network  of  integrated,  major  support  services  with  a 
direct  impact  on  soldier  readiness.  These  programs  are  excellent  investments  in  family  well-being, 
as  well  as  strong  recruiting  and  retention  tools.  The  readiness  of  our  soldiers,  support  for  their 
family  members,  and  sustainment  of  quality  of  life  are  particularly  crucial  during  times  of  rapid 
deployment. 

The  Army  provides  a  wide  range  of  comprehensive  Family  Support  Programs  for 
deployed  soldiers'  families.  These  programs  focus  on  family  readiness  throughout  the  deployment 
cycle  (pre-deployment,  deployment,  and  post  deployment).  Family  Assistance  Centers  (FACs), 
family  support  groups  (FSGs),  and  rear  detachment  personnel  at  the  installation  coordinate 
support  provided  to  families  of  deployed  soldiers. 

United  States  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR)  activated  21  Family  Assistance  Centers  in 
support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  A  FAC  is  a  one-stop  central  point  for  information  and 
sei\dces  for  families  of  deployed  soldiers. 
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In  prq)aration  for  the  Bosnia  operation,  the  United  States  Anny,  Europe  conducted 
Family  Assistance  Center  exercises  to  determine  FAC  readiness  and  conducted  a  2-day  training 
program  for  rear  detachment  personnel  to  ensure  families  of  deployed  soldiers  are  supported 
throughout  the  deployment.  Families  of  deployed  soldiers  are  made  aware  of  available  resources 
through  multiple  sources.  United  States  Army,  Europe  also  conducted  special  training  to  ensure 
that  staff  were  adequately  prepared  to  support  families  affected  by  the  deployment. 
Approximately  270  rear  detachment  personnel  in  USAREUR  received  training  on  roles, 
responsibilities,  and  resources  available  to  assist  in  supporting  families. 

The  Family  Support  system  established  by  USAREUR  is  working  well    Approximately 
90-95%  of  the  families  remained  in  Baumholder  when  the  soldiers  deployed  to  Bosnia    Families 
of  deployed  soldiers  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  unit  Family  Support  Group,  which  is  a 
company  or  battalion  affiliated  organization  of  officers,  enlisted  soldiers,  and  family  members  that 
uses  volunteers  to  provide  social  and  emotional  support,  outreach  services,  and  information  to 
family  members  prior  to,  during  and  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  family  separations 

Conclusion 

We  all  care  deeply  for  our  soldiers  and  their  family  members.  Our  Army  today  is  the  best 
the  world  has  seen.  We  must  continue  to  keep  the  quality  of  life  for  our  soldiers  and  their  family 
members  as  one  of  our  top  priorities. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you  for  all  the  support  you  have  given 
America's  soldiers.  In  particular,  all  of  us  in  the  Army  are  grateful  for  your  continued  support  on 
compensation  and  quality  of  life  issues    And  I  would  especially  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support 
of  military  pay  initiatives,  including  this  year's  2  4%  pay  raise  and  5.2%  BAQ  increase,  coupled 
with  the  PCS  Reimbursement,  SDAP  Increase  and  other  compensation  initiatives  that  are  so  vital 
to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee  and  I  will  gladly  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Young.  That  was  a  good  report.  We  will  have  questions 
shortly.  Admiral? 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Bowman 

Admiral  BowMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  am  representing  over  430,000  men 
and  women  on  Active  duty  and  some  100,000  Reservists  literally  on 
duty  around  the  world,  as  you  indicated  in  your  own  comments.  We 
began  this  week  with  178  or  49  percent  of  our  362  ships  underway 
around  the  world.  One  hundred  and  one  of  these  178,  over  50  per- 
cent of  them,  are  forward-deployed  for  periods  of  6  months.  Every 
week  we  see  carrier  battle  groups  sailing  at  top  speed  to  cover  our 
country's  requirements  and  don't  expect  this  pace  to  slow  whatso- 
ever as  we  continue  to  operate  forward  from  the  sea. 

An  acceptable  aggregate  personnel  tempo  continues  to  be 
achieved,  but  frankly  is  increasingly  challenging  given  our  decreas- 
ing force  structure  and  the  constantly  increasing  underway  com- 
mitments. But  I  think  even  with  this  pretty  tough  operational 
schedule  your  Sailors,  like  all  our  country's  Service  members,  take 
great  pride  in  getting  the  job  done. 

I  just  returned  from  Guam,  Japan,  and  Hawaii.  I  visited  the 
INDEPENDENCE,  our  oldest  ship  in  the  Navy,  which  was  one  of 
the  two  carriers  scrambled  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in  the  Ted- 
wan  Straits  two  weeks  ago.  You  could  cut  the  high  morale  with  a 
knife.  That  ship,  like  all  our  ships  which  were  called  into  action, 
I  think  are  excited  about  what  they  are  doing  and  happy  to  be  per- 
forming our  Nation's  tasks. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  also  together  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  our  Sailors  in  terms  of  our  commitment  to  providing 
the  absolute  best  resources  that  this  country  has  to  offer.  Despite 
diminishing  budgets,  I  think  this  commitment  must  include  pro- 
viding Navy  members  with  the  latest  in  technological  capability  as 
well  as  ensuring  quality  of  life  items  that  you  mentioned  in  your 
opening  statement. 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION 

Additionally,  as  our  world  and  our  armed  forces  are  changing,  we 
continue  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  current  and  future  manpower 
requirements  and  our  personnel  management  and  look  for  ways  to 
do  business  a  little  bit  differently.  One  of  the  more  significant  steps 
that  we  are  taking  today  in  working  for  our  Sailors  is  a  new  con- 
cept of  homebasing;  that  is,  allowing  our  people  to  serve  the  max- 
imum number  of  tours  possible  in  the  same  geographic  area 
throughout  an  entire  career.  Homebasing,  we  believe,  will  bring 
added  stability  and  cost  saving  to  commands  and  Navy  families. 
Homebasing  is  an  effort  to  grow  a  more  experienced  and  senior 
force,  to  reduce  our  recruiting  burden  and  to  stockpile  needed  skills 
and  experience  and  to  save  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS) 
money  in  the  process. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

We  have  also  made  a  major  commitment  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  Sailors  and  their  families  by  providing  over  $2  billion 
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to  these  critical  programs  in  our  fiscal  year  1997  budget  proposal, 
including  additional  fiinding  for  improvements  in  bachelor  quar- 
ters, MWR,  child  care  and  voluntary  education. 

Funding  for  our  family  housing  programs  have  been  sustained  at 
a  level  of  about  $1.2  billion  per  year  despite  continued  overall  con- 
straints being  applied  to  all  our  budgets.  We  have  significantly  in- 
creased the  Bachelor  Quarters  Construction  Program  to  a  total  of 
$192  million  for  fiscal  year  1997,  targeting  major  fleet  concentra- 
tion areas  and  building  toward  a  capacity  to  house  over  125,000 
Sailors. 

Total  bachelor  quarters  funding  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  $488  mil- 
lion and  over  $2.1  billion  for  the  5  years  through  2001.  Combined, 
family  housing  and  bachelor  quarters  funding  averages  over  $1.5 
billion  each  year.  When  combined  with  ongoing  Secretary  of  De- 
fense quEdity  of  life  fiscal  year  1997  funding  and  the  requested  3 
percent  fiscal  year  1997  pay  raise,  these  initiatives  would  help  the 
Navy's  total  compensation  package  close  the  gap  with  the  private 
sector.  Our  goal  is  pretty  simple;  competitive  compensation  to  sus- 
tain high  levels  of  recruiting,  retention,  readiness  and  morale. 

MORALE,  WELFARE  AND  RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

MWR  continues  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  it  should, 
and  we  intend  to  build  on  the  momentum  generated  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

First  of  all.  Navy  has  made  steady  progress  in  easing  dependence 
on  nonappropriated  funds  for  mission-essential  or  category  A, 
MWR  operations.  Our  business  plan  did  not  include  growth  in  non- 
appropriated fiinds  for  major  construction  over  the  past  3  years. 
However,  current  plans  are  to  reenergize  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1997  and  the  outyears. 

Secondly,  we  have  undertaken  a  very  important  initiative  to  im- 
prove shipboard  quality  of  life  by  providing  computerized  library 
systems,  high  quality  exercise  equipment  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  sports  £uid  recreation  equipment  to  enhance  physical  fitness, 
reading,  and  sports  and  recreation  opportunity. 

Last,  in  an  effort  to  expand  the  availability  of  child  care.  Navy 
began  a  pilot  program  to  test  subsidizing  family  child  care  and  the 
feasibility  of  outsourcing  child  care  spaces  in  off-base  commercial 
child  care  centers  in  our  fleet  concentration  areas.  We  believe  that 
if  these  programs  are  viable  they  will  result  in  an  increased  ability 
for  Navy  to  meet  DoD's  goal  of  65  percent  of  potential  need. 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Voluntary  education  remains  a  key  element  of  quality  of  life  for 
our  Sailors.  Emphasis  on  education  in  today's  downsizing  environ- 
ment has  led  to  increased  demand  for  our  programs.  We  are  revis- 
ing our  tuition  assistance  policy  to  a  common  Department  of  the 
Navy  progr£im,  which  provides  more  favorable  reimbursement  for 
our  Sailors. 

We  are  also  very  proud  of  our  Program  for  Afloat  College  Edu- 
cation (PACE),  which  provides  both  functional  skills  training  and 
college  course  opportunities  for  our  shipboard  Sailors  and  Marines 
even  when  they  Eire  underway.  This  program  is  growing.  We  will 
have  this  PACE  program,  the  Program  for  Afloat  College  Edu- 
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cation,  on  board  all  our  ships  and  submarines  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year. 

RECRUITING  CHALLENGES 

Fiscal  year  1995  did  prove  to  be  a  challenging  year  for  us  in  re- 
cruiting. As  you  know,  the  Youth  Attitude  Survey  indicates  that  we 
have  turned  the  corner  somewhat  in  this  area.  The  challenging  re- 
cruiting environment  was  reflected,  though,  in  recruiter  workload 
and  perception  of  a  diminishing  quality  of  life,  results  that  under- 
score the  tough  challenges  that  our  recruiters  face  today  and  will 
face  in  coming  years. 

Navy  recruiting,  however,  today  is  in  fragile,  but  currently  very 
good  shape.  To  meet  the  recruiting  challenge  in  1996  and  beyond, 
we  have  increased  our  recruiter  force  by  over  300  recruiters  this 
year  to  reduce  recruiter  workload  and  facilitate  meeting  our  higher 
accession  goals.  To  stay  competitive  in  the  recruiting  environment, 
we  must  become  a  world  class  marketing  leader  and  we  are  headed 
in  that  direction. 

SUMMARY 

Although  our  primary  focus  is  on  the  future,  £ind  must  remain 
on  the  future,  we  can't  afford  to  lose  sight,  we  believe,  of  the  com- 
mitments made  in  the  past.  A  great  many  veterans  of  all  our  serv- 
ices who  have  already  completed  many  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  their  country  counted  on  retirement  benefits  in  exchange  for  real 
sacrifices  made  during  their  military  service.  These  men  and 
women  accepted  separation  from  family,  faced  dangers  and  death 
and  received  minimal  active  duty  compensation,  mostly  out  of  loy- 
alty and  love  for  our  country.  However,  along  the  way  our  country 
made  implied  and  contractual  promises  of  future  retirement  bene- 
fits and  protection,  including  pay  with  timely  cost  of  living  allow- 
ances— COLAs  and  health  benefits  that  I  feel  must  be  preserved. 

We  really  appreciate  your  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  helping  us  bed- 
rock these  promises.  With  your  continuing  support  and  good  will, 
I  am  confident  that  our  Navy  of  the  future,  which  we  are  recruiting 
and  shaping  today,  will  remain  second  to  none  and  be  ready  to 
meet  our  Nation's  "first-on-the-scene"  commitments  around  the 
globe.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Bowman  follows:] 
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FRANK  LEE  BOWMAN 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 


Vice  Admiral  Frank  L  "Skip"  Bowman  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.  He  was  commissioned  following  graduation  from  Duke  University  in  June 
1966.  He  subsequently  completed  a  dual  master's  program  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  was  awarded  master  of  science  degrees  in  nuclear 
engineenng  and  naval  architecture/marine  engineering  in  July  1973. 

His  first  shipboard  assignment  was  in  USS  SIMON  BOLIVAR  (SSBN  641) 
(GOLD).  During  the  course  of  his  career,  he  has  served  aboard  USS  POGY 
(SSN647),  USS  DANIEL  BOONE  (SSBN  629)  (BLUE),  and  USS  BREMERTON 
(SSN  698)  (as  executive  officer),  completing  seven  strategic  missile  submarine  patrols 
and  several  attack  submarine  deployments.  In  1983,  VADM  Bowman  took  command  of 
USS  CITY  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI  (SSN  705),  which  completed  a  seven-month  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  and  two  special  classified  missions  during  his  command  tour. 
His  crew  earned  three  consecutive  Battle  Efficiency  "E"  awards,  the  Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation,  the  Navy  Expeditionary  Medal,  and  the  Arctic  Service  Award 
VADM  Bowman  later  commanded  USS  HOLLAND  (AS  32)  from  August  1988  to  April 

1990.  Dunng  this  period,  the  HOLLAND  crew  was  awarded  two  Battle  Efficiency  "E" 
awards,  the  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation,  and  the  Humanitarian  Service  Medal. 

Ashore,  VADM  Bowman  has  served  on  the  staffs  of  Commander,  Submarine 
Squadron  FIFTEEN,  in  Guam;  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  Nuclear  Submarine 
Placement  Officer  and  Executive  Officer  Detailer.  In  addition,  he  has  served  as  the 
SSN-21  Attack  Submarine  Program  Coordinator  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (OP-22);  on  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations'  Strategic  Studies  Group;  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Naval  Warfare);  and  as 
the  Navy's  Nuclear  Program  Manager  and  Head  Submarine  Detailer     In  December 

1991,  he  was  promoted  to  flag  rank  and  assigned  as  Deputy  Director  of  Operations  on 
the  Joint  Staff  (J-3)  until  June  1992,  and  then  as  Director  for  Political-Military  Affairs 
(J-5)  untiiJuly  1994. 

On  22  July  1994,  VADM  Bowman  assumed  duties  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
He  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  on  25  July  1994. 

VADM  Bowman  has  been  awarded  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit  (with  three  gold  stars),  along  with  numerous  other  personal  awards. 
His  crews  have  earned  the  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  (two  awards),  the  Navy 
Battle  Efficiency  "E"  Ribbon  (five  awards),  the  Navy  Expeditionary  Medal  (two  awards), 
the  Humanitarian  Service  Medal  (two  awards),  the  Sea  Service  Deployment  Ribbon 
(three  awards),  and  the  Navy  Arctic  Service  Ribbon. 

VADM  Bowman  is  married  to  the  former  Linda  Anne  Rich,  also  of  Chattanooga 
Tennessee.  Their  son,  Greg,  is  a  submarine-qualified  Navy  lieutenant.  Their  daughter. 
Christy,  is  a  registered  nurse  at  Egelston  Children's  Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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I.  rNTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  discuss  significant  issues  of  critical  importance  to  the  Navy's  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  (FY97). 

By  virtue  of  their  unvi/avering  dedication  to  maintaining  the  freedoms  we  hold  so 
dear,  our  people  have  a  right  to  expect  our  absolute  commitment  to  the  very  best 
resources  available.  Despite  diminishing  budgets,  our  commitment  must  include 
providing  Navy  members  with  the  latest  in  technological  capabilities,  as  well  as  ensuring 
their  quality  of  life  through  fair  compensation  and  entitlements  throughout  active  service 
and  retirement.  We  must  guarantee  our  serving  forces  their  constitutional  freedoms  to 
live  in  an  environment  free  from  harassment  or  discrimination  and  to  enjoy  equal 
opportunities  to  excel.  We  must  also  honor  our  promises  to  those  Sailors  who  have 
retired  after  years  of  dedicated  service  to  our  Navy  and  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  succeeding.  We  recognize  and  deeply  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  helping  us  fulfill  our  important  commitment  to  the  outstanding  men  and 
women  who  wear,  and  have  wom,  the  Navy  uniform. 

II.  FOCUS  ON  THE  FUTURE 

Our  biggest  challenge  continues  to  be  getting  the  right  people  with  the  right  skills  for 
the  right  job  at  the  right  times.  That  has  been  the  mission  of  SUPERS  since  it  was 
established  as  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  Navigation  134  years  ago,  and  it  will  remain  our 
mission  into  the  future. 

Though  the  mission  hasn't  changed,  the  resources  we  have  available  to  meet  the 
mission  have  changed.  We  have  fewer  dollars,  fewer  people,  fewer  potential  recruits. 
So,  if  we're  to  continue  providing  the  high-quality,  highly  skilled  naval  force  our  Nation 
needs  and  expects,  we'll  have  to  find  better,  smarter,  cheaper,  and  faster  ways  to  get  the 
job  done.  And  that's  where  our  team  is  concentrating  its  energy  and  effort  this  year:  on 
increasing  efficiency  while  maintaining  readiness  and  quality  of  life.  It's  a  tall  order,  but 
we've  laid  such  a  solid  foundation  and  built  so  much  momentum  over  the  last  1 8  months 
that  reaching  the  goal  is  cleariy  within  our  grasp. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  are  challenging  our  people  to  find  new  answers  to  old 
problems.  This  means  looking  beyond  old  paradigms  and  being  innovative  in  our 
thinking.  It  means  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  do  business.  As  the  worid  and 
our  Navy  change,  we  continue  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  cun-ent  and  future  manpower 
requirements  and  at  our  inventory  management. 

As  part  of  CNO's  "Smart  Ship"  initiative,  we're  reviewing  how  we  can  better  manage 
our  limited  resources  by  optimizing  manpower  requirements.  Our  goal  is  to  reduce 
workload  and  cut  manpower  costs  by  investing  in  existing  technologies  and  capitalizing 
on  improved  engineering,  training  techniques  and  maintenance  procedures.  We're  also 
considering  a  variety  of  policy  changes  that  will  provide  more  and  better  support  to  the 
crew. 
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We  are  continuing  to  merge  skill  ratings  and  Navy  Enlisted  Classification  (NEC) 
codes,  which  simultaneously  eliminates  outmoded  job  specialties  while  consolidating  the 
scope  of  others.  This  is  a  major  step  toward  capitalizing  on  the  diversity  of  skills,  in  our 
effort  to  accomplish  more  with  fewer  resources  to  improve  our  readiness  and  demonstrate 
to  our  enlisted  people  that  we  recognize  their  expertise. 

One  of  the  more  significant  steps  we're  taking  with  respect  to  our  assignment 
process  is  encouraging  "homebasing"  -  doing  the  maximum  number  of  tours  possible  in 
the  same  geographic  location.  For  Sailors  and  their  families,  this  will  aid  in  decreasing 
some  of  the  personnel  turbulence  associated  with  military  life.  We  also  believe 
homebasing  will  add  stability,  improve  retention,  increase  expertise,  and  save  money.  A 
perfect  example  of  "better,  smarter,  cheaper." 

We  are  committed  to  improving  the  way  we  do  business  in  collecting  and  processing 
personnel  information.  We  are  reviewing  development  alternatives  to  integrate  active  and 
Reserve  personnel  source  data  collection  in  the  field  under  the  Navy  Standard  Integrated 
Personnel  System  (NSIPS)  concept.  A  significant  by-product  of  integrated  data  collection 
is  an  improved  capability  to  mobilize  our  Reserve  forces  to  meet  global  needs.  NSIPS 
will  give  our  active  and  Reserve  forces  local  access  to  personnel  and  pay  data;  use  of  the 
same  software  application  ashore,  afloat  and  overseas;  and  increased  flexibility  to 
incorporate  changing  functional  requirements  as  our  Navy  moves  into  the  future. 

The  overall  goal  is  to  grow  a  more  senior  and  experienced  force  to  reduce  our 
recnjiting  burden  and  stockpile  needed  skills  and  experience.  There  are  significant 
benefits  to  be  gained  fi-om  a  more  mature,  technically-qualified  force:  savings  in  training 
costs,  fewer  discipline  problems,  heightened  readiness.  The  up-front  manpower  costs 
(for  salaries)  will  be  higher,  but  the  net  cost  (improved  readiness,  lower  recruiting 
expenses,  less  training  infrastructure)  will  more  than  offset  the  investment. 

III.    QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

Retention  in  the  Navy  is  essential  to  ensuring  Navy  readiness,  and  satisfaction  with 
Quality  of  Life  is  key  in  our  Sailors'  career  decisions. 

We  are  currently  pursuing  initiatives  in  a  number  of  Quality  of  Life  areas  to  ensure 
we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest  caliber  of  people.  These 
initiatives  are  primarily  focused  on  three  critical  areas  which  Secretary  Peny  has 
committed  to  improving,  across  the  Services:  housing,  compensation,  and  community 
and  family  support.  It  is  a  far-reaching  effort  which  will  favorably  impact  virtually  all 
Quality  of  Life  areas,  including:  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters;  Cost  of  Living  Allowance 
for  high  cost  areas;  housing;  child  care;  family  abuse  prevention  and  protection  programs; 
and  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation. 

HOUSING 

Quality  bachelor  and  family  housing  remain  a  central  focus  of  our  program.  We  are 
working  toward  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  all  of  our  Sailors  and  their  families  are 
adequately  housed  in  comfortable,  safe  quarters.  Key  to  this  effort  is  our  shifting  reliance 
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on  private  sector  housing  for  femilies  and  bachelors  in  pay  grades  E7  and  above.  Our 
aggressive  housing  referral  program  offers  comprehensive  listings  of  available  community 
housing  to  help  Sailors  and  their  families  transition  into  their  new  communities. 

Navy's  "Neighborhoods  of  Excellence"  (NOB)  program  provides  long  term  vision  and 
goals  for  bringing  Navy  housing  up  to  modem  standards.  Under  this  framev)/ork,  Navy  is 
systematically  corecting  its  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repairs  through  revitalization  and 
replacement,  as  well  as  by  establishing  and  funding  appropriate  investment  levels.  New 
constmction  of  family  housing  is  sought  only  when  community  assets  are  either 
unavailable  or  unaffordable. 

Funding  levels  for  our  NOE  program  have  been  sustained  during  FY97  through 
FY01  at  levels  of  about  $1.2B  per  year  for  family  housing  and  $423M  per  year  for 
bachelor  quarters,  despite  continued  overall  constraints  applied  to  Navy  budgets.  Our 
cun-ent  maintenance  backlog  reduction  program  is  in  place  but  will  not  be  fully  achieved 
for  nine  years.  It  will  take  us  until  FY04  and  FYOS  to  bring  both  our  bachelor  and  family 
housing  units  to  a  satisfactory  state  of  repair  at  current  funding  levels.  We  will  replace 
over  3,400  units  that  are  beyond  economic  repair.  Bachelor  Quarters  constnjction, 
targeted  toward  major  Fleet  concentration  areas,  is  building  toward  a  capacity  to  house 
over  125,000  transient  and  permanent  party  personnel. 

We  are  aggressively  worthing  innovative  solutions  to  military  housing  problems  by 
using  private  sector  funding  to  leverage  appropriated  dollars  under  the  new  authorities 
provided  in  last  year's  Authorization  Act.  We  expect  that  this  new  approach  will 
accelerate  progress  toward  our  goals  with  the  same  appropriated  funding  levels.  During 
FY96,  we  will  break  ground  on  our  first  projects  at  Corpus  Christi/lngleside/Kingsville, 
Texas,  and  Everett,  Washington.  These  projects  were  initiated  under  the  limited 
partnerships  authority  provided  in  the  FY95  Authorization  Act. 

The  Naples  overseas  housing  initiative  is  well  underway.  We  have  received 
Congressional  approval  to  award  a  lease-constoict  contract  for  a  Family  Support 
Complex  to  provide  safe  and  upgraded  housing,  schools,  community  facilities,  and  a 
reliable  supply  of  potable  water.  I  ask  for  your  continued  support  to  complete  this 
especially  important  Quality  of  Life  program. 

Our  continuing  goal  is  to  ensure  that  all  Sailors  whether  single  or  married,  ashore  or 
at  sea  enjoy  an  equitable  level  of  quality  housing. 

COMPENSATION 

Building  on  improvements  authorized  in  FY96  legislation  (such  as  E6  BAQA/HA  for 
shipboard  single  Sailors,  VHA  rate  protection,  continuous  Career  Sea  Pay  for  tender 
crews,  and  re-entitling  our  geographic  bachelor  Sailors  to  Family  Separation  Allowance), 
Navy  is  proposing  a  FY97  legislative  agenda,  again  focused  on  improving  Quality  of  Life 
for  our  Sailors  at  sea.  At  the  heart  of  our  FY97  initiatives  is  authority  for  approximately 
7,000  shipboard,  single  petty  officers  second  class  (E5s)  to  obtain  either  available 
quarters  ashore  or,  when  ban-acks  are  full,  to  receive  housing  allowances.  This  is  a  major 
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Quality  of  Life  improvement  designed  to  promote  both  the  readiness  of  our  force  and  the 
retention  of  our  first-term  E5s,  as  the  goal  to  occupy  quarters  ashore  becomes  a  first-term 
possibility  vice  a  second-  or  third-tenn  option. 

A  companion  BAQ  initiative  is  designed  to  help  joint  military  couples  (without 
children)  below?  the  paygrade  of  E5,  w^ho  are  serving  on  simultaneous  shipboard  sea  duty 
tours.  Under  the  current  law,  both  members  are  denied  any  housing  allowances.  Navy 
policy  currently  allows  one  member  to  remain  ashore  to  retain  some  housing  allowances 
for  fiscal  solvency.  This  initiative,  while  not  recognizing  dependency  status  of  either, 
would  entitle  the  senior  member  of  the  couple  to  one  BAQ.  This  would  enable  both 
members  to  pursue  career-enhancing  sea  duty  without  risk  of  financial  loss. 

A  third  initiative  would  repeal  the  1973  portion  of  the  BAQ  law  that  denies  BAQ  to 
single  E6s  and  above  who  meet  a  ship  on  deployment  and  whose  new  homeport  is 
different  from  their  previous  duty  station.  They  are  currently  forced  to  place  their 
household  goods  in  storage  and  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  effectively  use  permissive 
house  hunting/PCS  leave  to  secure  housing  at  the  new  homeport  prior  to  meeting  the 
ship  on  deployment.  Our  proposal  would  entitle  these  petty  officers  to  BAQ  upon 
reporting  aboard  ship,  without  regard  to  the  ship's  deployed  status  (as  is  cun-ently  done 
for  married  Sailors). 

Rounding  out  the  FY97  Omnibus  Bill  personnel  proposals  are  a  myriad  of  low-  or  no- 
cost,  jointly  supported,  compensation  issues.  These,  when  combined  with  ongoing 
Secretary  of  Defense  Quality  of  Life  FVQ?  funding  and  a  projected  3  percent  FY97  annual 
pay  raise,  would  allow  Navy's  total  compensation  package  to  remain  competitive  with  the 
private  sector.  Our  goal  is  simple:  competitive  compensation  to  sustain  high  levels  of 
readiness,  retention,  recruiting,  and  morale. 

COMMUNITY  &  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR) 

MWR  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past  few  years  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  retention  of  quality  people.  We  intend  to  build  on  this  momentum  in 
FY97  as  we  improve  our  capabilities  in  several  key  areas. 

Nonappropriated  Fund  (NAF)  Construction:  The  Navy  has  made  steady  progress  in 
easing  dependence  on  NAF  for  mission  essential  MWR  operations.  This  has  released 
NAF  for  constnjction  initiatives,  primarily  local  renovations  and  repairs.  Although  we  did 
not  realize  robust  growth  in  NAF  major  construction  over  the  past  three  years,  we  have 
laid  out  a  detailed  plan  to  re-energize  our  NAF  major  constmction  program  in  FY97  and 
the  outyears.  The  FY97  NAF  major  construction  program  for  MWR  will  reflect  a 
significant  increase  and  show  Navy's  strong  commitment  to  re-emphasize  major 
construction  projects  and  steadily  improve  facilities. 

Shipboard  MWR  Programs:  The  challenges  to  our  Sailors  are  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  number  of  active  ships  has  decreased  while  our  commitments  around  the 
world  have  not  We  have  undertaken  an  important  initiative  to  improve  shipboard  Quality 
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of  Life  by  providing  three  leisure-time  activities  for  our  shipboard  personnel.  Funding  for 
shipboard  equipment  to  enhance  physical  fitness,  leisure  reading,  and  sports  and 
recreation  opportunities  will  be  provided  to  every  Navy  ship,  starting  in  October  1996.  We 
expect  to  spend  about  $22. 5M  in  FY97  to  provide  each  ship  with  a  Library  Multimedia 
Resource  Center  (LMRC),  a  computerized  library  system;  high-quality  exercise 
equipment;  and  an  adequate  supply  of  sports  and  recreation  gear. 

Youth  Recreation:  Our  Navy  families  depend  greatly  on  the  wholesome  recreation 
activities  thai  we  provide  for  family  members,  especially  children  and  teens.  In  an 
innovative  program  to  reach  out  to  this  group,  we  have  provided  computer  packages  to 
every  Youth  Recreation  program  in  the  Navy.  A  total  of  341  computers,  associated 
hardware  and  software  such  as  CD  ROM,  printers,  and  software  packages  have  been 
supplied.  Additionally,  volunteers  will  tutor  youth  in  academic  and  computer  skills.  A 
standardized  Navy-wide  youth  sponsorship  program,  similar  to  active-duty  programs,  is 
under  development  The  program  will  take  advantage  of  the  Intemet  by  providing  a 
home-page  for  youngsters  to  exchange  information  about  their  communities  and  to 
communicate  directly  with  each  other. 

ChUd  Care:  In  an  effort  to  expand  the  availability  of  child  care,  Navy  began  a 
successful  pilot  program  to  test  the  impact  of  subsidizing  family  child  care  with  good 
success,  particulariy  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  We  are  also  testing  the  feasibility  of 
outsourcing  child  care  spaces  in  off-base  commercial  child  care  centers  in  Fleet 
concentration  areas.  If  these  programs  result  in  additional,  affordable  child-care  spaces 
we  will  expand  them  to  increase  Navy's  ability  to  meet  the  DOD  goal  of  65  percent  of 
potential  need. 

Club  Programs:  Navy  clubs  continue  to  improve  operationally  and  are  now  a 
significant  source  of  financial  support  for  other  MWR  programs.  In  addition,  recognizing 
the  changing  needs  of  the  Navy,  our  club  program  has  initiated  several  programs  to 
deglamorize  alcohol  consumption  by  Sailors.  Our  clubs  have  adopted  alcohol  patron 
awareness  programs,  and  we  require  that  all  alcoholic  beverage  servers  be  trained  at 
least  annually  in  proper  and  responsible  alcoholic  beverage  service  procedures.  We 
have  increased  emphasis  on  food-service  initiatives  vice  alcoholic  beverages. 

Family  Service  Centers  (FSCs) 

The  Navy's  74  Family  Service  Centers  are  an  important  source  of  support  for  Navy 
active-duty  and  Reserve  personnel  and  their  families.  Navy  FSCs  also  support  personnel 
from  other  Services  assigned  at  or  near  Navy  installations.  At  overseas  locations,  FSCs 
support  General  Schedule  (GS)  civilians  and  their  families.  Additionally,  FSCs  serve  an 
increasing  number  of  Navy  retirees  and  their  families.  FSCs  are  normally  staffed  by  a 
combination  of  active  military,  retired  military,  and  civilian  personnel  (such  as  social 
wori^ers,  educators  and  other  program  specialists),  who  serve  over  5  million  client 
contacts  annually.  They  also  have  provided  extensive  support  during  natural  disasters 
like  Humcane  Andrew,  and  national  crises  like  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE  in  Haiti  and 
the  evacuation  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

FSCs  provide  a  wide  range  of  programs  to  enhance  the  Quality  of  Life  for  single  and 
married  Sailors  and  their  families.   These  programs  can  be  subdivided  into  three  broad 
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categories:  information  and  referral  services,  educational  classes,  and  counseling 
services.  These  categories  encompass  diverse  programs,  including  family  education; 
individual,  marital,  ^mily  and  group  counseling;  mobilization  and  deployment  support/ 
ombudsmen;  relocation  assistance;  outreach/command  representative;  family  advocacy; 
exceptional  family  member;  spouse  employment  assistance;  transition  assistance 
management;  personal  financial  management;  volunteer  programs;  and  crisis  response. 

These  programs  help  prevent  abusive  conduct,  assist  in  solving  personal  problems, 
support  the  professional  stability  of  active-duty  service  members,  and  promote  strong 
family  units.  They  also  foster  a  strong  sense  of  community,  especially  important  to 
fomilies  arriving  at  a  new  duty  station.  Family  Service  Centers  are  indeed  vital  to  the 
morale,  health,  and  welfare  of  Sailors  and  their  families.  These  important  "family 
readiness"  programs  contribute  strongly  to  the  Navy's  mission  accomplishment. 

Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP) 

The  DOD  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  has  come  under  close  scaitiny  by 
both  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (HAC)  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  (SAC).  The  report  released  from  the  joint  conference  committee  indicated 
that  Congress  would  ". . .  provide  $49,300,000  for  the  Transition  Assistance  Program  . .  . 
for  FY96.  However,  the  conferees  are  concerned  that  these  programs  have  become 
pemianent  entities,  even  though  they  were  initiated  to  provide  service  members  and  their 
families  with  separation  . . .  assistance  resulting  from  the  drawdown." 

Further  the  report ". .  .direct(ed)  the  Department  to  report  to  the  Defense  Committees 
no  later  than  March  1,  1996,  on  phasing  out  these  programs,  and  what,  if  any  residual 
level  of  continued  resourcing  is  required." 

This  language  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Transition  Assistance  Program 
(TAP)  was  initiated  to  assist  service  members  only  during  the  drawdown.  However, 
Public  Law  101-510  established  three  permanent  transition  services;  pre-separation 
counseling,  employment  assistance,  and  relocation  assistance  for  service  members 
stationed  overseas.  Congressman  Montgomery,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  design  and 
enactment  of  the  original  legislation,  has  written  that  "Congressional  expectation  and 
intent  were  that  the  services  provided  under  the  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP) 
would  be  permanently  available  to  service  members  leaving  military  service."  He  noted 
that  TAP  was  implemented  on  a  pilot  basis  before  the  drawdown  was  even  dreamed  of. 
TAP  was  not  then,  and  should  not  now  be,  perceived  as  a  temporary  program. 

The  Navy  is  committed  to  taking  care  of  its  own.  Our  transition  program 
accomplishes  this  goal  and,  in  addition  to  honoring  our  commitment  to  those  who  are 
departing  the  Navy  after  years  of  faithful  service,  serves  as  an  invaluable  recruitment  and 
retention  tool.  We  provide  transition  services  annually  to  over  100,000  service  members 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  to  civilians  affected  by  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
(BRAC).  DOD  is  the  sole  source  of  funding  for  TAP,  and  it  is  imperative  that  this  vital 
program  remain  viable.  I  ask  for  your  support  to  ensure  continued  funding  of  this 
important  and  necessary  program. 
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Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP) 

The  Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP)  is  an  essential  Quality  of  Life  Program  that 
addresses  social  problems  of  Navy  families.  FAP  services  are  provided  through  stand- 
alone FAP  Centers,  Family  Service  Centers  (FSCs),  and  Medical  Treatment  Facilities 
(MTF).  These  services  include  prevention,  identification,  educationAreatment,  follow-up, 
and  reporting  of  child  physical  abuse/neglect,  child  sexual  abuse,  and  spouse  abuse.  The 
intervention  focuses  on  both  the  victim(s)  and  the  offender.  FAP  has  16  trained  regional 
teams  who  respond  to  complex  child  sexual  abuse  cases.  With  continued  Congressional 
interest  and  support,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  FY95  initiatives.  Increased  funding 
improved  our  child  abuse  prevention  efforts  by  increasing  New  Parent  Support  services  to 
over  40  installations  worldwide.  Further,  it  enabled  us  to  provide  support  for  victims  of 
spouse  abuse,  along  with  increased  clinical  support  services,  thereby  reducing  caseloads 
per  counselor  to  manageable  levels.  In  addition,  FAP  is  piloting  a  comprehensive  risk 
assessment  model  that  will  significantly  improve  our  ability  to  manage  and  evaluate 
cases,  as  well  as  ensure  greater  safety  for  victims.  We  recently  updated  Navy  policies  to 
intensify  leadership  involvement  and  service  member  accountability,  enhance  victim 
safety  and  support,  and  clarify  investigation  guidelines,  legal  review,  and  reporting 
procedures. 

Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP) 

The  Relocation  Assistance  Program  is  one  of  the  Family  Service  Center's  core 
programs  and  is  an  entitlement  to  active-duty  service  members  and  their  families.  The 
program  provides  relocation  planning  assistance,  accurate  community  information, 
change  and  stress  management,  financial  preparedness,  education  on  the  military 
relocation  process,  and  emergency  services  to  all  members  of  the  Navy  Family.  The  end 
result  is  Sailors  and  families  prepared  to  tackle  an  often  complex  relocation  process  with 
enhanced  information  and  skills  for  self-sufficiency.  An  interactive  automated  infonmation 
system,  SITES  (Standard  installation  Topic  Exchange  Service),  assists  service  members 
and  their  families  in  relocation  planning.  Updated  quarteriy,  SITES  contains  referral 
information  (phone  numbers,  points  of  contact,  addresses)  and  descriptive  infonmation 
that  help  develop  realistic  expectations  about  a  new  assignment  and  its  location.  Topics 
include  information  about  the  new  installation,  surrounding  community,  area  employment, 
education,  community  support  services,  climate,  geography,  cost  of  living,  and  legal 
assistance. 

The  Navy's  RAP  goals  are  designed  to  ensure  relocation  decisions  are  based  on 
timely,  accurate  information,  as  well  as  to  encourage  families  to  recognize  and  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  development  offered  by  the  military 
lifestyle.  Building  adaptation  skills,  reducing  relocation  stress,  and  helping  transferees 
and  their  families  take  charge  of  their  move  contribute  to  family  Quality  of  Life  as  well  as 
Navy  readiness. 

Sexual  Assault  Victim  Intervention  (SAVI)  Program 

According  to  the  FBI,  a  sexual  assault  is  reported  every  five  minutes  in  the  U.S.  And 
those  are  only  the  cases  actually  reported:  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  50-90  percent 
of  all  sexual  assaults  are  never  reported.    Navy  shares  this  difficult  problem  with  our 
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civilian  neighbors.  Sexual  assault  is  a  serious  concern  to  us  all.  To  address  this  issue. 
Navy  established  the  Sexual  Assault  Victim  Intervention  (SAVI)  Program.  There  are 
currently  28  SAVI  Program  Coordinator  positions  at  Family  Service  Centers  in  overseas, 
isolated,  and  high  Fleet-concentration  areas.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  coverage 
Navy-wide,  we  envision  at  least  67  positions.  The  program's  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Navy  sexual  assault  incidents  by  providing  awareness  and  prevention 
education,  victim  advocacy  and  intervention,  and  collection  of  reliable  data.  The  SAVI 
program  will  help  us  respond  appropriately  when  incidents  occur,  make  sure  we  have  the 
information  to  know  just  how  serious  the  problem  is,  and  adjust  our  education,  training, 
and  counseling  as  we  work  toward  eliminating  this  crime  from  our  installations  and  ships. 
The  SAVI  Program  has  marginal  dedicated  funding  to  maintain  the  program  at  the 
cuR-ent  level.  Therefore,  I  ask  for  your  support  for  this  important  Quality  of  Life  program.  It 
is  clearly  a  worthwhile  effort. 

Voluntary  Education  (VOLED) 

Our  experience,  as  evidenced  by  the  most  recent  educational  data,  is  that  Sailors 
continue  to  pursue  further  education  in  significant  numbers.  Just  over  85,000  Sailors 
participated  in  Navy's  VOLED  Programs  last  year.  Cleariy,  the  opportunity  to  continue 
one's  education  remains  a  key  factor  in  recruiting,  spearheaded  by  the  Montgomery  Gi 
Bill  (MGIB).  About  95  percent  of  Navy  recmits  accept  enrollment  in  the  MGIB;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  introduced  to  opportunities  to  continue  their  education  while  in  the 
military. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  VOLED  program  is  Tuition  Assistance 
(TA).  TA  is  used  primarily  by  enlisted  personnel  seeking  their  first  college  degree. 
Between  42,000  to  43,000  Sailors  (or  about  one  in  every  four  stationed  ashore)  rely  on 
TA  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  college  tuition.  The  number  of  participants  is  not 
decreasing  despite  downsizing.  On  1  October  1996,  the  Navy  will  implement  a  new  TA 
policy  which,  instead  of  limiting  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  individual  courses,  caps  the 
total  amount  of  TA  a  Sailor  can  receive  each  year  ($2,500  annually  for  undergraduate 
and  $3,500  for  graduate  courses).  This  will  reduce  our  out-of-pocket  costs  for  Sailors  and 
make  a  greater  number  of  institutions  affordable. 

Many  Sailors  assigned  to  afloat  units  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  TA.  For  these 
individuals,  Navy's  unique  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE)  provides  an 
important  educational  opportunity.  All  surface  ships  and  submarines  will  be  outfitted  with 
PACE  within  the  year.  This  effort  will  be  accomplished  with  a  fully  outsourced, 
consolidated  contract.  During  FY95,  almost  30,000  deployed  Sailors  participated  in 
PACE  either  through  instmctor  delivered  or  electronically  delivered  courses  all  potentially 
leading  to  a  college  degree.  We  expect  this  program  to  grow  substantially  in  the  months 
ahead,  and  view  it  as  a  truly  significant  milestone  in  increasing  educational  access 
throughout  the  Fleet. 

At  the  same  time.  Navy  is  wori<ing  aggressively  to  reach  Sailors  who  will  benefit  from 
improving  their  fundamental  academic  skills  in  English,  basic  mathematics,  and  writing. 
In  support  of  this  endeavor,  a  new  contract  will  be  awarded  this  year,  establishing  a  total 
of  52  Academic  Skills  Learning  Centers  woridwide.  Pilot  efforts  at  two  Navy  sites  have 
produced  impressive  results.  Some  Sailors,  having  completed  the  program,  felt  confident 
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enough  to  start  college-level  courses  for  the  first  time.  Others  raised  their  ASVAB  scores 
so  significantly  that  they  were  able  to  qualify  for  Navy  ratings  they  were  previously 
Ineligible  to  enter.  Additionally,  these  academic  skills  programs,  on  CD-ROM,  are  being 
made  available  to  all  ships  as  a  part  of  the  PACE  system,  so  that  deployed  Sailors  can 
take  advantage  of  these  programs  as  well. 

Navy,  in  cooperation  with  the  civilian  academic  community,  is  also  emphasizing  the 
opportunities  to  complete  a  college  degree  (either  two-  or  four-year)  through  the  Service- 
member's  Opportunity  Colleges,  Navy  (SOCNAV).  This  consortium  of  63  colleges  and 
universities  gives  college  credit  for  military  training,  and  guarantees  transferability  of 
course  credits  from  one  SOCNAV  college  to  another. 

Technological  advances  now  enable  us  to  provide  educational  access  to  Sailors 
anywhere  in  the  world.  An  important  investment  for  our  Sailors,  these  initiatives  are 
critical  for  the  development  of  a  strong  force  and  will  ensure  quality  recruitment  and 
retention. 

Chaplain  Corps  Programs 

Navy  chaplains  provide  for  the  religious  and  spiritual  needs  of  deployed  Sailors  and 
Marines  worldwide;  they  extend  pastoral  care  to  family  members  who  remain  at  home; 
and  they  offer  professional  assistance  (including  confidentiality)  to  all.  They  are  a 
mission-essential  key  to  readiness  linking  service  members,  their  families,  and  support 
services  throughout  the  world  including  Family  Service  Centers,  Family  Advocacy, 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Relief  Society.  Our  clergy  in  uniform 
are  a  key  resource  in  helping  the  Navy  keep  its  commitment  to  the  highest  standards  of 
moral  character,  ethical  behavior,  and  spiritual  frtness.  The  specialized  ministries  of  Navy 
chaplains  are  integral  to  the  readiness,  health,  and  well-being  of  our  Sailors,  Marines  and 
their  families. 

fV.    AN  ENVIRONMENT  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Achieving  an  environment  of  excellence  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the 
commitment  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  team.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  but  it  is  an 
absolutely  critical  goal. 

At  the  heart  of  reaching  this  goal  is  ensuring  equal  opportunity  for  all  members  of  our 
Navy  family.  Discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  are  cleariy  contrary  to  good  order 
and  discipline  and  cannot  be  tolerated.  While  we  have  not  yet  reached  100  percent 
success  in  this  area,  as  evidenced  by  a  few  regrettable  and  widely  publicized  incidents, 
we  have  made  significant  strides  towards  achieving  a  Navy-wide  climate  free  from 
discrimination  and  harassment.  We  are  fully  committed  to  ensuring  that  every  member  of 
our  Navy  is  able  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  fullest  potential  in  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
and  dignity. 

ALCOHOL  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 

Alcohol  abuse  continues  to  be  a  significant  factor  underiying  behavioral,  safety,  and 
health  problems  in  the  Navy.    With  the  transfer  on  1  July  1995  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
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alcoholism  treatment  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
emphasis  shifted  away  from  treatment  and  correction  of  abuse  to  alcohol  abuse 
prevention  and  the  deglamorization  of  alcohol. 

In  Decemt)er  1995,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved,  in  concept,  a  new  Navy 
Department  alcohol  abuse  prevention  and  deglamorization  campaign.  The  Navy 
component  is  called  The  Right  Spirit."  The  campaign,  managed  from  the  Navy  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Program  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  is  an  enhanced  and  renewed 
leadership  effort  to  prevent  alcohol  abuse  in  the  Navy. 

The  goals  of  the  campaign,  targeting  everyone  from  seaman  to  admiral,  are  to 
change  perceptions  that  drinking  is  central  to  the  Navy's  traditions,  lifestyles,  and  values, 
as  well  as  to  reduce  all  alcohol  abuse.  The  campaign  integrates  the  Navy's  core  values 
of  honor,  courage,  and  commitment.  Themes  of  personal,  shipmate,  command,  and 
leadership  responsibility  will  be  reinforced.  The  campaign  emphasizes  the  responsible 
use  of  alcohol  for  those  who  choose  to  drink,  as  well  as  support  for  those  who  choose  not 
to  drink.  Also  key  to  this  effort  are  identification  of  alcohol  abusers,  immediate  imposition 
of  consequences  for  alcohol  abusers,  additional  comprehensive  education  and  training 
for  all  hands,  and  refen^l  of  abusers  for  appropriate  educational  and  treatment  programs. 
An  ongoing  task  force  will  also  examine  existing  policies  and  recommend  new  strategies 
for  prevention,  education,  and  treatment. 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  PREVENTION 

In  the  area  of  sexual  harassment  prevention,  the  data  continue  to  be  encouraging. 
Despite  highly  publicized  media  reports  on  recent  specific  cases,  overall  improvement 
continues.  I've  recently  discussed  Navy's  programs  with  the  Congressional  Women's 
Caucus  and  do  so  frequently  with  our  two  personnel  oversight  committees.  There  are  no 
secrets.  I  brief  the  oversight  committees  on  new  policies  as  they  are  unfolding  along  with 
specific  incidents  of  non-compliance  with  our  standards. 

We  recently  mailed  the  latest  edition  of  our  biennial  Navy  Equal  Opportunity  Sexual 
Harassment  (NEOSH)  Survey  to  11,000  active-duty  personnel.  This  important  tool 
enables  us  to  measure  our  progress  in  eliminating  sexual  harassment.  Since  we  first 
surveyed  Navy  personnel  in  1989,  we've  seen  a  positive  trend  overall.  Survey  results 
indicate  that  our  people  believe  that  Navy  is  committed  to  a  proactive  stance  based  on 
effective  training,  gooid  leadership,  and  preventive  measures. 

In  eariy  Fy96,  CNO  directed  a  Navy-wide  standdown  to  reinforce  good  order  and 
discipline.  The  centerpiece  of  the  standdown  was  our  concept  of  "Preventive 
Maintenance  for  People,"  which  emphasizes  that  time  and  effort  are  ijetter  spent  on  the 
front  end,  helping  people  do  the  right  thing,  than  on  punishing  them  after  they  do  the 
wrong  thing.  And  we  encouraged  Navy  leaders  to  actively  seek  out  problem  areas,  by 
using  the  Command  Assessment  Program  (CAP)  survey.  The  CAP  survey  is 
computerized  and  very  user  friendly,  providing  useful  data  almost  instantaneously.  This 
allows  commanders  and  command  master  chiefs  to  take  action  right  away,  keep 
shipmates  out  of  trouble,  keep  others  from  getting  hurt,  and  to  help  all  our  Sailors  gain  the 
success  they  joined  our  Navy  to  achieve. 
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Over  a  yeajr  ago,  Navy  implemented  a  comprehensive  complaint  fonm  for  handling 
equal  opportunity/sexual  harassment  complaints.  Required  timeliness,  mandatory 
appointment  of  an  advocate,  feedback  to  the  conr>plainant,  investigation  requirements, 
and  appeals  processes  are  spelled  out  clearly  and  succinctly.  CNO  requires  commands 
to  report  both  formal  and  informal  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  complaints  that 
cannot  be  resolved  v»/ithin  14  days.  A  follow-on  report  is  required  every  14  days  until  the 
complaint  is  either  resolved  at  the  command  or  referred  to  court-martial.  Initial  feedback 
from  all  levels  of  the  chain  of  command  indicates  that  the  new  process  has  simplified  and 
enhanced  the  timely  resolution  of  complaints. 

The  Navy's  1-800  Line  for  Sexual  Harassment  Advice  and  Counseling  continues  to 
provide  valuable  infonnation  to  our  personnel.  The  majority  of  more  than  2,500  calls 
received  thus  far  have  requested  policy  guidance,  while  about  25  percent  of  the  callers 
have  sought  and  received  advice  on  how  to  resolve  specific  instances  of  sexual 
harassment.  Assistance  provided  is  confidential  and  available  to  all  within  the  Navy 
Department:  uniformed,  civilian  and  family  members. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

In  1995  we  also  completed  a  top-to-bottom  review  of  Navy  Equal  Opportunity.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Review  Task  Force  (EORTF)  (comprised  of  representatives  from 
throughout  the  Fleet)  recommended  26  initiatives,  which  we  are  implementing.  They  are 
the  steps  for  ensuring  that  the  Equal  Opportunity  message  is  widespread  and 
institutionalized  in  the  Navy's  day-to-day  business.  Based  on  EORTF  recommendations, 
we  have  a  rejuvenated  definition  of  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Navy:  Fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  all  hands  by  all  hands  at  all  times.  The  focus  now  is  on  preventive 
maintenance,  vice  damage  control. 

EORTF  recommendations  fell  into  five  principal  areas:  leadership;  mainstreaming 
Equal  Opportunity;  emphasizing  the  existing  Command  Managed  Equal  Opportunity 
(CMEO)  Program;  incorporating  Equal  Opportunity  into  training  provided  in  the 
Leadership  Continuum;  and  developing  a  Mentoring  Cycle. 

Central  to  this  effort  is  the  concept  of  accountability:  the  responsibility  of  the  unit 
-commander  to  identify  trends  and  prevent  problems  before  they  occur.  We  are  helping 
"bur  commanding  officers  do  this  "preventive  maintenance  for  people"  through  the 
Command  Assessment  Program  (CAP),  a  user-friendly,  automated  data  gathering 
system  that  facilitates  monitoring  an  individual  command's  climate  and  rapidly  identifies 
problem  areas  requiring  immediate  attention. 

Our  strong,  unrelenting  efforts  in  this  area  are  based  on  the  idea  that,  in  addition  to 
simply  being  the  right  thing  to  do,  an  environment  that  unlocks  the  full  potential  of  every 
Sailor  is  absolutely  vital  to  readiness.  We  must  continually  ensure  that  every  one  of  our 
uniformed  and  civilian  team  members  is  treated  with  dignity  and  respect  to  create  the 
esprit  de  corps  so  necessary  to  carry  out  our  mission  successfully. 
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V.     THE  RECRUITING  CHALLENGE 

P^95  proved  to  be  a  challenging  year  for  all  Service  recmiting.  Results  from  the 
1994  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  confirmed  that  the  overall  16-21  year  old 
propensity  to  join  the  military  continued  to  decline.  In  1995  YATS  registered  a  small  but 
significant  reversal  in  (male)  youth  to  join  the  Navy.  This  is  the  first  positive  movement  in 
five  years  which  we  attribute  to  Navy's  1994  and  1995  national  advertising  campaigns. 

This  challenging  recmiting  environment  is  reflected  in  recruiter  workload  and 
perception  of  quality  of  life.  Based  on  a  1994  DOD  study,  over  half  of  Navy's  recnjiters 
feel  their  goals  are  unachievable.  Almost  half  say  they  work  more  than  60  hours  a  week. 
While  two-thirds  of  Navy  recruiters  feel  they  are  leaming  valuable  skills  as  a  recmiter, 
almost  half  (45  percent)  are  generally  dissatisfied  and  most  (74  percent)  say  they  would 
not  want  a  follow-on  tour  in  recruiting.  These  results  parallel  the  other  Services'  and 
underscore  the  tough  challenges  our  recnjiters  face  today  and  will  face  in  coming  years. 

Despite  these  challenges,  FY95  was  a  recruiting  success:  Navy  Recruiting 
Command  achieved  100  percent  of  enlisted  accession  goal  of  48,637,  while  achieving  all 
quality  goals  (including  no  accessions  from  the  category  IV  test  category).  At  the  same 
time,  significant  progress  was  made  in  recruiting  minorities  and  women,  not  only  in  raw 
numbers  and  percentages  but  in  placing  these  people  in  technical  and  non-traditional 
ratings.  Minority  representation  this  year  will  be  the  most  representative  in  Navy's  history. 

In  P('95,  over  19  percent  of  all  accessions  were  women,  virtually  eliminating  gender 
barriers.  FY95  was  a  challenging,  yet  successful  year  in  officer  recruiting  as  well.  Overall 
goals  were  met  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Gains  were  made  in  increasing  minority 
representation  across  all  officer  categories  and  in  making  many  program  goals,  which 
were  significantly  higher  than  last  year's. 

Some  aspects  of  the  FY95  recruiting  year  were  less  successful  than  others. 
Although  Navy  recruiters  produced  1,000  (2  percent)  more  new  contracts  than  the 
previous  year,  only  89  percent  of  our  FY95  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP)  contract  target 
was  met.  The  impact:  we  started  FY96  with  37  percent  of  accession  mission  in  DEP  - 
3,000  contracts  less  than  desired  (and  about  the  same  point  we  started  in  FY95).  As  a 
result,  to  continue  meeting  accession  requirements  Navy  must  rely  heavily  on  recmiting 
from  the  tough  direct  maritet  and  finding  enough  qualified  prospects  willing  to  start  active 
duty  immediately.  This  is  a  particular  concern  for  FY96,  where  annual  accession 
requirements  are  increased  23  percent  over  FY95. 

In  addition  to  a  sizable  increase  in  accession  mission  to  meet  Navy  end-strength 
requirements,  school  quotas  across  a  number  of  technical  ratings  have  been  expanded 
for  both  men  and  women.  In  FY96,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  simply  make  the  numbers. 
We  must  put  the  right  people  in  the  right  programs  and  make  the  best  use  of  available 
technical  training. 

To  meet  the  recmiting  challenge  in  FY96  and  beyond,  we  are  focusing  on  several 
major  initiatives  to  improve  the  recmiting  process.  First,  we  are  increasing  our  recmiter 
force  by  8  percent  in  FY96  to  improve  recmiter  workload,  facilitate  meeting  this  year's 
higher  accession  mission,  and  position  us  to  build  up  our  DEP.   These  recmiters  will  be 
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the  best  trained,  best  equipped,  and  best  supported  recruiters  in  the  history  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force. 

In  FY95,  Congress,  DOD,  and  DON  responded  to  increased  challenges  in  recruiting 
by  augmenting  Navy's  advertising  budget  to  support  a  national  TV  and  radio  cannpaign. 
Navy  College  Funds  were  approved  and  recruiter  authorization  »^as  increased  by  11 
percent.  In  FY96,  Navy's  $40  million  advertising  program  w\\\  create  Navy  aw/areness  and 
generate  leads.  Based  on  new  recrurt  survey  results,  our  advertising  program  has 
worked.  We  have  observed  a  20  percent  increase  in  awareness  of  national  media  (radio 
and  TV),  a  21  percent  increase  in  influence  from  TV  (new  recruits  said  their  decision  to 
join  the  Navy  was  influenced),  almost  15  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  leads 
generated  by  local  and  national  media,  and  over  11,880  new  contracts  directly  linked  to 
an  advertising  program  generated  lead  source  (8.4  percent  increase  over  last  year). 

To  stay  competitive  in  the  recruiting  environment,  we  must  become  a  worid-class 
marketing  leader  not  by  working  harder,  but  by  working  smarter  through  better  use  of 
technology.  This  year  and  next,  we  hope  to  put  a  computer  on  every  recruiter's  desk  with 
stateH3f-the-art  office  automation  and  prospecting  software.  In  FY96,  Navy  will  be 
recruiting  on  the  Internet,  calling  and  tracking  potential  applicants  by  computer, 
downloading  leads  from  the  national  telemarketing  center,  creating  CD-ROM  multimedia 
sales  presentations,  processing  leads  from  local  and  national  sources  in  real  time,  and 
developing  "Virtual  recruiters"  (community  leaders,  school  teachers,  other  influencers)  as 
a  force  multiplier  to  our  recruiting  force. 

For  the  long  term,  we  must  maintain  the  DOD  and  Congressional  commitment  to  the 
strong  and  adequately  resourced  recruiting  program  that  we  have  enjoyed  recently.  This 
includes  recmiters,  support  budgets,  and  personnel,  as  well  as  continuation  of  incentive 
programs  such  as  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  and  the  Navy  College  Fund.  With  this  support 
and  a  sustained  level  of  advertising,  the  Navy  will  build  a  market  position  and  continue  to 
attract  sufficient  numbers  of  high-quality  young  Americans  willing  to  serve  their  country. 

VI.    SHAPING  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Enlisted  Personnel/Programs 

At  the  end  of  FY96,  after  a  reduction  of  10,000  Sailors  during  the  year.  Navy's 
drawdown  will  be  85  percent  complete.  Our  focus  shifted  last  year  to  retention,  as 
evidenced  by  the  force-shaping  tools  we  are  now  using.  We  have  discontinued  the 
enlisted  Selective  Eariy  Retirement  (SER).  This  year  is  our  final  offering  of  the  enlisted 
Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  and  Special  Separation  Benefit  (VSI/SSB)  program,  which 
targeted  only  294  Sailors  in  FY96  in  over  manned  or  disestablished  ratings.  In  FY93  and 
FY94,  we  were  forced  to  deny  reenlistment  to  over  2,500  othenwise  qualified  Sailors  who 
wanted  to  enter  the  career  force  in  over  manned  ratings.  This  year,  we  will  deny 
reenlistment  to  less  than  50  who  are  unwilling  to  transfer  to,  or  are  unqualified  for,  other 
ratings.  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  continues  to  be  a  critical  tool  for  retaining 
first-  and  second-term  Sailors  in  specific  ratings  and  will  be  used  to  meet  our  long-term 
retention  requirements. 
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Although  we  are  emphasizing  first-term  retention,  15-year  retirement  (TERA)  is  still 
an  important  part  of  our  force-shaping  strategy.  In  FY95,  almost  4,000  Sailors  opted  for 
early  retirement,  and  we  expect  about  4,300  this  year.  We  still  have  ratings  over  manned 
by  personnel  with  15  to  20  years  of  service,  and  TERA  is  a  cost-effective,  voluntary 
program  that  is  very  useful  for  downsizing  particular  skill  areas.  As  we  emphasize  first- 
temn  retention,  we  need  to  continue  paring  the  force  in  some  skill  areas  to  ensure  that  we 
can  recruit  to  our  other  ratings  without  exceeding  end-strength  requirements. 

We  focused  a  lot  of  attention  in  FY95  on  attrition.  Beginning  at  Recruit  Training 
Command,  we  initiated  thorough  reviews  of  medical  and  psychological  screening 
processes,  and  of  our  recruiting  and  drug  policies.  We  believe  new  programs  that  focus 
more  on  helping  the  individual  achieve  success  will  drive  the  attrition  numbers  down. 
Attrition  from  initial  skill  training  has  declined  significantly  since  1990.  New  instructional 
programs  have  been  developed  and  are  in  place  to  improve  academic  performance  and 
technical  competence.  Fleet  attrition  has  been  relatively  stable  over  the  past  several 
years.  Most  of  the  losses  experienced  in  FY95  were  due  to  medical  reasons,  commission 
of  a  serious  offense,  or  drug-related  problems.  Improved  opportunities  for  training  and 
renewed  emphasis  on  leadership  are  expected  to  reduce  losses  by  about  6  percent. 

In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  witnessed  an  increase  in  retention  overall.  This 
increased  retention  is  due  to  initiatives  that  emphasize  competitive  pay  and  increased 
bonuses,  broadened  career  opportunity,  and  improvements  in  Quality  of  Life  for  our 
Sailors  and  their  families.  As  we  approach  a  steady-state  force,  we  must  continue  to 
improve  retention  in  order  to  sustain  our  Navy  into  the  next  century. 

Officer  Personnel/Programs 

Throughout  FY95  we  continued  to  slow  the  pace  of  our  officer  reductions  while 
placing  increased  emphasis  on  retaining  our  best  officers.  All  available  avenues  from 
deckplate  discussion  to  computers  to  commercial^were  used  to  get  the  word  out  that 
opportunities  for  career  progression  remain  slwng  in  all  officer  communities. 

There  are  man'^  indicators  of  improving  opportunity  that  are  encouraging  to  our 
officers.  We  are  not  using  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive/Special  Separation  Benefit 
(VSI/SSB)  Program  in  Pf  96#>eflecting  our  philosophy  of  moving  away  from  downsizing 
our  officer  force  toward  one  of  encouraging  our  officers  to  "stay  Navy."  In  FY97,  we  have 
budgeted  only  366  VSI/SSB  quotas,  and  will  most  likely  limit  this  program  to  only  a  few 
officer  communities.  Furthermore,  while  we  have  approved  571  officers  for  separation 
under  TERA  in  FY96  to  date,  our  goal  for  FY97  is  only  400.  Finally,  major  reductions  in 
Selective  Eariy  Retirement  (SER)  selections  (69  percent  less  than  our  peak  year  of  FY94) 
are  leading  to  a  near-term  phase-out  of  officer  SER  altogether. 

Current  overall  retention  is  adequate,  but  we  face  difficulties  in  the  Surface,  Aviation, 
Submarine/Nuclear  Propulsion,  and  Medical  communities. 

Surface:  The  Surface  Warfare  Officer  (SWO)  community  has  met  the  challenges  of 
downsizing,  maintaining  readiness  by  retaining  the  highest  motivated  and  best  trained 
naval  officers  possible.  Retention  after  the  minimum  service  requirement  continues  to  be 
lower  than  we  want,  due  to  family  separation  and  a  perceived  lack  of  promotion 
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opportunity.  This  is  forcing  us  to  access  a  larger  number  of  ensigns  than  required  by  the 
billet  base  in  order  to  fill  department  head  requirements  at  the  seven-year  mark. 

Although  we  cun^ently  have  enough  SWOs  and  forecast  sufficient  retention  (given 
planned  accessions),  we  continue  to  look  for  innovative  ways  to  improve  retention  and 
enhance  cost-effectiveness.  We  are  implementing  revised  division  officer  and 
department  head  sequencing  plans  in  order  to  ensure  that  each  officer  has  an  equitable 
start  to  his  career.  We  have  found  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  SWO 
qualification  and  retention,  and  are  working  to  further  improve  the  SWO  qualification 
process  by  streamlining  and  standardizing  the  requirements. 

Aviation:  Aviation  downsizing  is  behind  us.  We  eliminated  large  numbers  of 
involuntary  releases  of  Reserve  officers  and  the  use  of  VSI/SSB  in  FY96. 

Overall,  pilot  and  NFO  retention  decreased  in  FY95,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
downsizing  programs  that  were  still  in  effect  last  year.  Despite  the  decrease,  overall 
retention  of  aviators  is  not  presently  an  issue.  The  requirement  for  Aviation  Continuation 
Pay  (ACP)  still  exists  and  was  used  to  retain  pilots  in  six  aviation  sub-communities  in 
FY95.  ACP  has  been  selectively  applied  to  7  of  the  14  sub-communities  in  FY96. 

While  not  an  immediate  issue,  I  am  concemed  about  pilot  and  NFO  retention  near 
the  tum  of  the  century.  The  number  of  aviators  accessed  in  the  past  four  years  (1991-95) 
was  lower  than  Fleet  requirements,  especially  with  the  FY95  decision  to  stand-up  8  more 
fleet  squadrons  (4  strike-fighter  and  4  EA-6B).  We  are  managing  this  forecasted  shortfall 
by  accepting  inter-Service  transfers  and  lateral  accessions  for  aviation  training  in  those 
year  groups.  Forecasts  of  civilian  airline  hiring  increases  over  the  next  few  years  could 
also  impact  these  already  undemianned  year  groups.  We  continue  to  watch  this  closely 
and  may  need  an  ACP  bonus  budget  increase  in  the  coming  years.  The  last  ACP  yearly 
bonus  increase  occurred  in  1989.  I  feel  it  is  time  we  started  looking  at  an  increase  in  the 
yearly  maximum  amount  we  are  allowed  to  pay  our  aviators  to  stay  Navy.  As  a  result,  I 
have  tasked  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  to  begin  this  study. 

Submarine/Nuclear  Propulsion:  Family  stability  and  the  excellent  job  opportunities  in 
the  civilian  sector  continue  to  impact  nuclear-trained  officer  retention.  Because  overall 
force-level  reductions  have  paralleled  platfonn  reductions,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  our 
submarines  adequately  manned.  But  we  currently  have  a  shortfall  of  about  649  mid- 
grade  submarine  officers.  This  shortfall  is  hindering  our  ability  to  provide  these  officers 
equal  access  to  post-graduate  and  professional  military  education,  joint  duty,  and  other 
career  broadening  assignments  while  still  filling  all  operational  support  billets.  Our 
submarine  junior  officer  retention  over  the  last  four  years  has  averaged  the  lowest  level  in 
over  a  decade.  I  am  conducting  an  in-depth  study  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nuclear 
Officer  Incentive  Pay  Program.  This  will  lead  to  recommendations  on  improvements 
which  will  ensure  we  retain  adequate  numbers  of  these  highly  qualified  officers  at 
minimum  expense. 

Spot  Promotion:  The  Chief  Engineer's  job  is  in  many  cases  our  most  demanding 
Department  Head  assignment.  Fleet  readiness  and  safety,  including  nuclear  reactor 
safety  on  our  nuclear  ships,  demand  only  the  "best  of  the  best"  be  assigned.  We  have  a 
shortage  of  qualified  LCDRs  to  fill  these  billets  in  both  the  Surface  and  Submarine 
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communities.  Spot  promotions  provide  the  appropriate  recognition,  authority, 
compensation,  and  retention  incentive  for  the  LTs  we  send  to  these  critical  billets.  This 
process  does  not  circumvent  the  regular  promotion  system.  Approximately  100  officers 
are  selected  each  year  by  statutory  board,  and  are  included  within  the  DOPMA  grade 
ceiling  for  Navy  LCDRs.  Their  spot  promotion  is  retained  only  while  serving  in  the 
qualifying  billet.  Their  records  subsequently  go  liefore  the  normal  selection  board 
alongside  their  peers'.  I  have  looked  closely  at  alternatives  such  as  bonuses  or  major 
changes  to  career  paths  and  tour  lengths,  and  none  meet  the  need  as  effectively  or 
efficiently.  I  ask  for  ypur  support  to  continue  this  successful  program  with  a  20-year 
history  of  serving  the  Navy  well  by  encouraging  our  best  officers  to  take  on  these  very 
challenging  engineering  assignments. 

Medical:  Because  of  higher  pay  in  the  civilian  sector  and  a  large  student  debt  load, 
the  initial  accession  and  later  retention  of  certain  medical  department  personnel  continues 
to  be  a  challenge.  For  the  most  part,  we  are  meeting  this  challenge.  At  the  end  of  FY95, 
we  had  4,168  physicians,  3,313  nurses,  2,752  health-care  science  and  administrators, 
but  only  1 ,403  dental  corps  officers  -  88  below  target.  Dental  officer  manning  remains  an 
area  of  concern.  To  improve  dental  corps  accessions  and  retention,  the  total  Armed 
Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  (HPSP)  student  load  was  expanded 
from  120  to  175,  and  the  Health  Services  Collegiate  Program  pipeline  was  increased  to 
35  students.  We  expect  to  reach  overall  medical  community  end  strength  in  FY96,  but 
will  continue  to  have  inventory  shortages  in  dentists  and  several  specialties  such  as 
surgeons,  primary-care  physicians,  optometrists,  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists, 
and  nurse  practitioners. 

Women  in  the  Navy 

The  Navy's  fimri  commitment  and  rapid  implementation  of  an  expanded  women-at- 
sea  policy  and  embari<ation  plan  continues  to  produce  significant,  viable  career 
improvements  for  women.  With  97  percent  of  the  enlisted  ratings  and  officer  designators 
open  to  women,  there  continues  to  be  expanded  professional  opportunities  for  women  on 
combatants,  in  aircraft  squadrons,  and  in  the  Naval  Construction  Forces. 

This  commitment  was  cleariy  demonstrated  as  women  were  completely  integrated 
into  35  combatants  and  three  canier  air  wings.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  over  2,400 
women  were  serving  on  combatants  and  in  canier  air  wings,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
10,000  women  at  sea  overall.  By  FY97,  three  years  after  the  initial  assignment  of  women 
to  the  first  combatant.  Navy  will  have  57  combatants  with  women  embarked. 

Joint  Officer  iUlanagement 

Navy  continues  to  give  high  priority  to  joint  assignments  and  is  making  progress  in 
extending  the  opportunity  for  professional  military  education  to  more  Navy  officers.  The 
FY96  promotion  rates  to  captain  and  commander  for  unrestricted  line  officers  who  are 
serving  in  or  who  have  served  in  joint  staff  assignments  exceeded  the  rate  for  officers 
sen/ing  at  Navy  headquarters.  More  notable,  promotion  to  commander  for  unrestricted 
line  officers  serving  in  other  joint  assignments  was  at  the  highest  rate  ever  (81.5  percent), 
significantly  exceeding  both  the  board  average  (63.4  percent)  and  the  promotion  rate  for 
officers  serving  at  Navy  headquarters  (76.3  percent). 
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The  Naval  War  College  (NWC)  has  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  nonresident  and 
correspondence  NWC  courses  to  greatly  expand  student  enrollment.  Additionally,  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  recently  received  certification  to  award  JPME  Phase  I  credit 
for  selected  cuniculums. 

Military  Acquisition  Workforce 

We  have  transitioned  from  the  Material  Professional  program  to  the  Acquisition 
Professional  Community  (our  acquisition  corps),  as  required  by  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA).  All  provisions  of  the  legislation  have  been 
integrated  into  our  manpower  management  processes,  including  requirements  for  career 
field  certifications.  The  documented  education,  experience,  and  training  requirements  of 
DAWIA  will  maintain  a  high  level  of  professionalism  throughout  our  Acquisition  Workforce 
and  ensure  our  top  performers  are  fully  prepared  for  major  program  management 
assignments. 

DOPMA  Grade  Table  Relief 

We  have  asked  for  a  six  percent  increase  in  the  DOPMA  grade  tables  ceilings  for 
Navy  officers  at  04,  05,  and  06,  and  are  working  closely  with  DOD  and  the  other 
Services  to  present  a  cohesive  permanent  DOPMA  grade  table  relief  proposal  as  part  of 
the  FY97  Omnibus  Bill.  This  adjustment  amounts  to  a  net  increase  of  only  2  percent  in 
the  total  number  of  field  grade  officers  that  would  be  allowed  on  active  duty.  Additionally, 
it  would  not  increase  the  size  of  the  overall  officer  corps,  and  would  be  significantly  less 
than  the  level  of  temporary  relief  currently  authorized.  Six  percent  permanent  relief  would 
accomplish  three  goals. 

First,  Navy  needs  permanent  grade  relief  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in  extemal 
field  grade  requirements  (driven  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Woricforce  Improvement  Act  of  1989).  These  extemal 
requirements  grew  while  the  numbers  of  officers  available  to  fill  these  positions  dropped, 
constrained  by  the  current  grade  tables.  This  trend  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  bulk  of  these  requirements  are  for  unrestricted  line  officers  and 
acquisition  specialists. 

Second,  the  relief  would  help  con-ect  the  Nurse  Corps  grade  structure  imbalance. 
The  original  grade  tables  were  constaicted  to  include  staff  corps  officers  for  the  first  time. 
They  incorporated  low  Nurse  Corps  retention  rates,  influenced  primarily  by  policies  that 
restricted  the  service  and  assignment  of  women.  When  we  changed  these  policies  to 
expand  service  and  career  opportunities  for  women,  retention  rates  improved. 

ConcuR-ently,  increasingly  sophisticated  medical  technology  has  expanded  the  need 
for  more  senior  nurses  in  critical  care  positions.  This  is  a  cost-effective  altemative  to 
assignment  of  medical  corps  or  dental  corps  officers,  who  are  not  constrained  by  the 
DOPMA  tables.  Increased  grade  authorizations  are  required  to  accommodate  increased 
Nurse  Corps  retention,  maintain  equitable  promotion  opportunity  and  timing  for  nurses, 
and  meet  our  increased  requirements  for  senior  nurse  officers.  As  it  stands,  the 
increased  grade  authorizations  required  to  manage  the  Nurse  Corps  must  come  at  the 
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expense  of  other  competitive  categories.    Increasing  the  existing  grade  ceilings  would 
rectify  this  situation. 

Finally,  relief  would  also  allow  us  to  maintain  promotion  opportunity  and  timing  at 
acceptable  levels  within  the  guidelines  set  by  Congress  for  the  unrestricted  line.  Relief  at 
all  grades  would  give  us  the  flexibility  to  use  the  ceilings,  when  needed,  to  manage 
promotions  for  the  officer  corps  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  and  brightest  officers  in  the 
face  of  increasing  outside  recruitment  of  these  trained  leaders.  Even  aggressive  use  of 
all  the  tools  at  our  disposal  (lowering  opportunity,  SER,  non-continuation  of  2XF0S  04s, 
TERA,  and  VSI/SSB)  has  not  prevented  rising  promotion  flowpoints.  Without  relief,  we 
forecast  we  will  exceed  the  guidelines  for  all  field  grades,  beginning  with  04  in  FY98. 

Naval  Reserve  Personnel 

The  Naval  Reserve  today  continues  to  t>e  an  integral  part  of  the  Total  Force  Navy. 
Focus  on  mobilization  preparedness  through  quality  training  has  proven  to  be  the 
cornerstone  for  ensuring  the  Naval  Reserve  is  always  ready  to  support  the  Fleet.  We  will 
continue  to  emphasize  innovative  and  imaginative  methods  to  further  enhance 
employment  of  the  Naval  Reserve  to  meet  growing  demands  in  crisis  response, 
contingency  operations,  and  peacetime  support. 

The  Active  Duty  for  Special  Wori<  (ADSW)  program  will  continue  to  provide  fully 
trained,  flexible  support  for  the  operational  forces.  Emergent,  short-term  requirements  of 
our  active  and  Reserve  components  will  continue  to  be  met  with  the  real-worid  skills  and 
abilities  of  Reservists,  voluntarily  recalled  to  active  duty. 

The  Reserve  Transition  Benefit  (RTB)  Program  has  effectively  allowed  us  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Force  to  authorized  strength  levels  with  minimal 
disruption  to  our  Reservists.  Although  authorized  through  FY99.  future  applications  of 
this  program  will  be  used  sparingly.  The  total  number  of  Reservists  taking  advantage  of 
this  program  through  the  end  of  FY95  was  6,200. 

We  are  progressing  toward  full  implementation  of  the  Navy  Mobilization  Processing 
Site  (NMPS)  Program.  This  program  improves  processing  for  Reserve  personnel  recalled 
to  active  duty,  enhances  quality  of  life  for  their  family  members,  and  provides  increased 
responsiveness  to  the  Fleet.  The  development  of  NMPS  recognizes  the  need  for  quick 
accessibility  to  our  Reservists  during  contingency  operations  like  UPHOLD 
DEMOCRACY  (Haiti)  and  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  (Bosnia).  This  program  centralizes 
Reserve  mobilization  processing  at  14  specialized  sites  having  the  organizational 
infrastructure  needed  to  properiy  screen,  process,  and  gain  the  Reservist  to  active  duty. 
This  new  process  has  already  paid  dividends  in  fewer  pay  and  personnel  problems  for 
Resen/ists  recently  recalled  for  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Additionally,  we  are  vigorously  preparing  for  our  transition  to  the  new  provisions  of 
the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (ROPMA).  I  am  pleased  with  the 
standardization  that  the  Act  provides  to  the  administration  of  naval  officer  personnel.  No 
longer  will  anomalies  exist  between  the  active-duty  list  officer  (ADL)  under  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA)  and  the  Reserve  officer  on  the  Reserve 
active-status  list  (Pre-ROPMA). 
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Our  Reservists  continue  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  and  all  challenges  given  to  them. 
Wrth  each  new  demand,  Reservists  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  active 
counterparts,  and  fully  demonstrate  Navy's  commitment  to  total  force. 

Civilian  Manpower 

The  end  of  FY97  estimate  of  230,621  Department  of  Navy  Full-Time  Equivalent 
(FTE)  civilian  personnel  represents  about  one-third  of  our  total  workforce  end  strength. 
The  majority  of  our  civilians  contribute  directly  to  the  readiness  of  our  operational  forces, 
while  the  balance  provide  essential  support  in  such  diverse  functions  as  training;  medical 
care;  communications;  MWR  programs;  and  weapons  systems  acquisitions.  Cleariy,  we 
could  not  get  the  job  done  without  the  day-to-day  support  of  our  civilian  team. 

During  FY97,  we  project  reductions  of  15.609  civilian  FTE  personnel  -  about  2,555 
more  than  the  13,054  employees  separated  in  FY96.  This  civilian  end-strength  reduction 
reflects  (a)  the  decline  in  wori<load  at  Navy  activities  as  our  force  structure  declines  and 
(b)  the  additional  reductions  from  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  IV  as  we  size  the 
infrastructure  to  support  a  streamlined  force  structure.  Civilian  staffing  levels  are  sized  to 
support  our  budgeted  readiness  requirements. 

We  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  minimize  the  adverse  impact  of  these  necessary 
force  reductions  on  our  civilian  employees.  Aggressive  use  of  separation  incentives  is 
ongoing,  and  has  minimized  the  need  for  reductions  in  force  (RIFs)  in  past  years.  We 
project  that  the  number  of  separation  incentive  takers  will  decline  as  the  eligible  pool  of 
participants  diminishes.  Whenever  RIFs  are  required,  those  personnel  affected  will  be 
accorded  full  benefits. 

VII.  KEEPING  FAITH  WITH  THE  PAST 

Although  our  primary  focus  is  on  the  future,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our 
commitments  from  the  past.  A  great  many  veterans  who  have  already  completed  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  their  country  were  counting  on  retirement  benefits  in 
exchange  for  real  sacrifices  made  during  military  service.  These  men  and  women 
accepted  separation  from  family,  faced  danger  and  death,  and  received  minimal  active- 
duty  compensation,  mostly  out  of  loyalty  and  love  of  country.  But  our  country  made 
implied  arid  contractual  promises  of  future  retirement  benefits  and  protection  that  must  be 
preserved. 

Wrth  respect  to  medical  benefits,  keeping  faith  with  our  retired  Navy  community 
requires  constant  vigilance.  DOD  is  worthing  cooperatively  with  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  detenmine  if  a 
demonstration  project  of  Medicare  subvention  is  feasible-that  is,  a  project  to  reimburse 
DOD  for  Medicare  eligible  people  treated  under  TRICARE.  I  fully  support  this  cooperative 
effort  as  it  would  provide  access  to  TRICARE  benefits  for  those  covered  over  age  65. 
Meanwhile,  those  65  and  over  continue  to  be  seen  by  MTFs  on  a  space  available  basis. 
As  we  face  the  challenges  of  the  future,  we  remain  committed  to  providing  the  highest 
quality  health  care  to  our  Sailors  and  tt^ir  families,  as  well  as  to  the  retired  community. 
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Retired  pay  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Government's  commitment  to  long-servinc, 
active  and  retired  Navy  service  members.  Consistent,  fair  retired  pay  cost  of  living 
allowance  (COLA)  is  vitally  important  to  our  former  service  members  in  maintaining  an 
equitable  standard  of  living.  Similarly,  the  benefits  of  clear  access  to  our  bases, 
commissaries  and  exchanges  must  be  protected. 

The  continued  operation  and  fiscal  well-being  of  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home 
(AFRH),  both  the  U.S.  Naval  Home  and  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  is  an 
obligation  we  take  very  seriously.  The  AFRH  exists  as  an  expression  of  our  nation's 
indebtedness  to  the  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen,  and  Marines  of  previous  generations. 
However,  fiscal  realities  have  mitigated  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Home.  Prior  to  the 
AFRH  Act  of  1991,  Public  Law  101-510,  residents  at  the  US.  Naval  Home  did  not  pay  a 
resident  fee.  Residents  who  entered  the  AFRH  after  November,  1991,  now  pay  a 
monthly  fee  equal  to  25  percent  of  all  Federally-derived  income.  Starting  in  FY98, 
residents  will  pay  resident  fees  that  will  incrementally  increase  up  to  40  percent  of  all 
income  for  non-permanent  health  care  residents,  and  65  percent  of  all  income  for 
permanent  health  care  residents,  although  the  maximum  payment  is  capped.  The  AFRH 
Act  of  1991  also  initiated  a  50  cent  deduction  from  the  monthly  pay  of  all  enlisted  Sailors 
and  Marines  to  subsidize  AFRH  costs. 

Despite  the  aforementioned  initiatives,  the  AFRH  trust  fund  balance  continues  to 
spiral  downward  and  is  operating  with  a  negative  cash  flow.  The  1991  baseline 
population  of  2,400  residents  will  have  to  be  decreased  to  a  maximum  of  1 ,700  residents. 
As  a  result,  many  eligible  veterans  who  desire  to  live  in  the  AFRH  will  be  denied 
admittance.  Additionally,  the  AFRH  Board  of  Directors  conducted  an  extensive  study  that 
identified  and  evaluated  alternatives  to  facilitate  capital  improvements  and  bring  the 
Homes  up  to  industry  standards. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  we  owe  it  to  those  who  proudly  served  to  ensure 
that  there  is  a  place  for  them,  if  they  need  it,  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Home  or  the  U.S.  Soldiers' 
and  Aimnen's  Home.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  us,  as  leaders,  to  ensure  the  continued 
fiscal  health  of  these  Homes  in  order  to  efficiently  maximize  residency. 

VIII.  SUMMARY 

Despite  dramatic  change,  our  Navy  continues  to  be  the  very  best  in  the  worid.  Our 
people  are  our  greatest  asset  and  the  foundation  of  military  readiness.  By  taking  care  of 
our  Sailors  and  their  families,  we  help  ensure  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
Navy's  mission  with  vigilance  and  professionalism.  Only  with  your  help  can  we  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  our  people  are  met  and  that  the  Navy  is  ready  to  fulfill  our  Nation's 
mission  wherever  it  takes  us  as  we  operate  "Forward.  .  from  the  Sea." 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  Military  Personnel,  Navy  (MP,N)  Appropriation  Request 

The  FY97  MP,N  request  is  for  an  appropriation  of  $16,943.0  million  in  obligational 
authority.  This  is  a  net  decrease  of  approximately  $78.5  million  from  the  current  funding 
for  FY96.  The  major  increasing  factors  include  annualization  of  2.4  percent  January  1996 
pay  raise;  3.0  percent  January  1997  pay  raise;  incentive  and  special  pays;  annualization 
of  BAQ  from  3.4  percent  to  5.2  percent  of  housing  costs  (19.5M).  The  following  United 
Legislation  and  Budgeting  (ULB)  proposals  in  the  amount  of  14.2  million  are  submitted 
separately  for  consideration.  1)  VHA  rate  protection;  2)  BAQA/HA  for  single  E-5s  on 
shipboard  duty;  3)  BAQ  for  shipboard  military  couples;  and  4)  continuous  BAQA/HA  for 
single  member  PCS  to  deployed  units.  Offsetting  decreases  are  average  strength 
reduction  of  15,645  and  a  decrease  in  VHA  and  other  allowances;  and  special 
separation  benefits  and  15-year  retirement.  The  following  paragraphs  provide 
explanations  on  funding  required  for  selected  budget  activities;  and  the  chart  on  page  A-3 
reflects  funds  requested  for  all  six  budget  activities,  as  well  as  the  percent  of  each  to  the 
total  program. 

Pay  and  Allowances  of  Officers 

A  total  of  $4,299.9  million  is  requested  to  support  the  planned  officer  strength  in 
FY97.  This  represents  a  net  decrease  of  approximately  $3.4  million  from  the  FY96  level. 
The  change  in  required  appropriations  is  attributed  primarily  to  planned  strength 
reductions,  partially  offset  by  annualization  of  the  FY96  and  the  planned  FY97  pay  raise 
which  is  based  on  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  (EC!  minus  0.5 
percent).  The  funds  required  in  this  budget  activity  are  indicated  in  the  chart  on  page  A-3. 
Basis  for  funds  is  the  strength  plans  and  resultant  workyears. 

Pay  and  Allowances  of  Enlisted  Personnel 

Planned  enlisted  strength  will  require  $11,132.8  million  in  FY97.  This  represents  a 
net  decrease  of  approximately  $306.5  million  from  the  FY96  level.  The  net  decrease 
represents  planned  strength  reductions  offset  by  increases  for  annualization  of  the  FY96 
pay  raise  and  the  proposed  FY97  pay  raise. 

Subsistence  of  Enlisted  Personnel 

The  amount  required  for  Subsistence  of  Enlisted  Personnel  is  $737.4  million  in  FY97.  a 
net  increase  of  $211.4  million  from  the  FY96  level.  The  net  increase  is  largely  driven  by 
the  transfer  of  the  Subsistence-in-Kind  Program  from  0&M,N.  Additionally,  the 
annualization  of  the  FY96  pay  raise  and  the  proposed  FY97  pay  raise  are  offset  by 
decreases  to  end  strength  and  workyears. 
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Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  Moves  and  Average  Cost  by  Category 

The  DON  PCS  Program  will  require  $593.8  million  for  FY97.  The  cost  variances 
indude  the  impact  of  the  current  reductions  to  authorized  strength  levels,  inflation  factors, 
and  industrial  funded  service  rates.  Additionally,  the  In-Place  Consecutive  Overseas  Tour 
(IPCOT)  Program  and  the  Overseas  Tour  Extension  Program  (OTEIP)  transferred  from 
O&M.N. 

The  chart  on  page  A-4  shows  planned  moves  and  average  costs  by  travel  category 
across  the  years.  The  Navy's  goal  for  operational  readiness,  when  called  upon  for  any 
contingency,  is  to  continue  to  provide  the  installations  and  ships  with  the  best  qualified 
personnel.  PCS  costs  associated  with  accession,  separation,  training,  and  organized  unit 
moves  are  mandatory  to  meet  that  goal  and  attain  force  levels. 

FY97  readiness  moves  represent  37  percent  of  the  total  Navy  PCS  program  moves 
and  65  percent  of  the  total  Navy  PCS  funding.  However,  only  limrted  opportunities  exist 
to  restrict  these  moves  without  disrupting  programs  and  efforts  to  maintain  skill  and  grade 
balances  within  the  naval  force. 

While  the  Navy  continues  to  make  every  effort  to  minimize  moves,  full  PCS  funding 
is  absolutely  essential  for  recmiting,  training,  developing,  and  retaining  the  best  fighting 
force  possible. 

Congressional  understanding  of  and  support  for  the  Navy's  FY97  PCS  program  is 
abisolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  sustain  our  ability  and  readiness  during  this  period  of 
worid  uncertainty  and  transition. 
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MILITARY  PERSONNEL,  NAVY  AMOUNT  ($000)  BY  BUDGET  ACTIVITY 

BUDGET  ACTIVITY                          FY  1995  %  FY  1996  %  FY  1997       % 

PAY  &  ALLOWANCES  (OFF)        4,403,610  24.8  4,303,269  25.3  4,299,868    25.4 

PAY  &  ALLOWANCES  (ENL)       11,985,877  67.5  11,439,267  67.2  11,132,798    65.7 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  (MID)         36,647  .2  35.686  .2  35,261        .2 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  ENL  PERS        538.594  3.0  525,950  3.1  737.370     4.4 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF 

STATION  (PCS)  TRAVEL                643,383  3.7  589,221  3.4  593,775      3.5 

OTHER  MILPERS  COSTS                143,722  .8  128,070  .8  143,884        .8 

TOTAL  DIRECT  PROGRAM        17,751,833  100.0  17,021,463  100.0  16,942,956  100.0 

REIMBURSABLES                           255,784  244,279  275,357 

TOT  FINANCIAL  PROGRAM      18,007,617  17,265,742  17,218,313 
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PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  MOVES  AND  AVERAGE 
COSTS  BY  TRAVEL  CATEGORY 


FYSS ACTUAL 

FY96  ESTIMATE 

FY97  ESTIMATE 

CATEGORY 

MOVES 

AVERAGE 
COSTS 

MOVES 

AVERAGE 
COSTS 

MOVES 

AVERAGE 
COSTS 

ACCESSIONS 

51,436 

918.33 

60.732 

979.86 

59,595 

975.40 

SEPARATIONS 

74,079 

1,629.10 

57,669 

1,707.87 

62,530 

1.719.34 

TRAINING 

18.413 

3,154.84 

14,720 

3.212.30 

13,895 

3.204.32 

OPERATIONAL 

37,785 

3,748.82 

36,413 

3,952.60 

32,626 

3.996.17 

ROTATIONAL 

30,594 

8,384.85 

26,342 

8,286.43 

27,861 

8,374.61 

UNIT  MOVES 

3,865 

4,967.92 

3,152 

6,893.72 

2,844 

7,000.35 

TOTAL  MOVES       216,172 


199.028 


199,351 


COMPOSITE 
AVG  COSTS 


2,976.25 


2,960.49 


2,978.54 
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Summary  Statement  of  General  Christmas 

General  Christmas.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  appear  before  your  Committee  this  morning.  I  request  that 
my  formal  statement  be  entered  into  the  record  and  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  few  brief  opening  remarks  concerning  the  Marine 
Corps'  efforts  to  provide  the  Nation  with  a  balanced,  operationally 
ready  Marine  Corps  and  our  expanding  efforts  to  improve  quality 
of  life  for  all  Marines  and  their  families. 

MILITARY  personnel  CHALLENGES 

Two  years  ago  when  I  first  testified  before  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  state  of  manpower  and  reserve 
affairs  of  the  Marine  Corps,  I  outlined  five  distinct  challenges  that 
we  faced.  Those  challenges  included  redisciplining  our  manpower 
process  and  providing  a  balanced,  stable  force,  having  just  com- 
pleted our  downsizing  and  being  the  first  of  the  Services  to  com- 
plete that  downsizing.  Second,  to  overcome  potential  recruiting 
shortfalls;  third,  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  of  our  Marines;  and 
fourth,  managing  diversity  within  our  Corps  to  ensure  a  quality 
force  representative  of  American  society  imbued  with  the  core  val- 
ues of  courage,  honor  and  commitment.  The  fifth  challenge  is  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  a  viable,  seamless,  integrated  total  force.  I 
added  a  sixth,  subsequent  to  my  last  testimony,  calling  for  proper 
resource  management,  which  simply  asks  for  no  more  but  no  less 
than  what  is  required  to  carry  out  our  mission.  Thanks  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  an  aggressive  attack  on  these  challenges, 
we  have  made  substantial  progress,  but  we  must  keep  charging  to- 
gether. 

OFFICER  AND  ENLISTED  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

While  we  are  meeting  our  goals,  clearly  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  overcome  some  of  the  shortfalls  which  exist  despite  our  great 
efforts.  Specifically,  to  help  us  balance  and  stabilize  our  force,  the 
Marine  Corps  needs,  first  of  all,  permanent  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act — DOPMA  grade  table  relief,  to  increase 
our  field  grade  officer  strength  to  meet  the  requirements  incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  of  1990. 

Secondly,  we  need  your  continued  support  of  the  Aviation  Con- 
tinuation Pay  program  to  counter  our  loss  of  experienced  aviators 
to  the  airlines.  Sir,  we  are  experiencing  a  tremendous  loss  of  expe- 
rienced aviators.  In  fact,  our  losses  have  doubled  this  year  from  our 
normal  projections.  That  is  because  the  airlines  are  hiring.  There 
are  many  new  airlines  that  have  developed  in  the  freight  business, 
and  they  are  looking  for  experienced  pilots.  While  we  have  a  pipe- 
line of  young  pilots  coming  in,  you  can't  replace  that  experience. 
The  short-term  Aviation  Continuation  Pay  program  is  one  that 
helps  us  considerably. 

Third,  we  ask  for  your  support  of  our  efforts  to  address  the  grow- 
ing disparity  between  Marine  Corps  general  officer  authorizations 
and  a  reedistic  general  officer  requirement  based  on  resources  su- 
pervised £md  personnel  commanded.  We  also  ask  you  to  assist  us 
in  shaping  our  enlisted  grade  structure,  which  is  currently  too  lean, 
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so  that  we  ensure  that  every  Marine  has  the  abiHty  to  rise  from 
Private  to  Master  Gunnery  Sergeant  in  their  given  mihtary  occupa- 
tional specialty  based  solely  on  their  performance  and  their  poten- 
tial, not  artificial  constraints. 

We  also  ask  that  you  support  our  continued  use  of  Selective  Re- 
enlistment  Bonuses  to  retain  our  highly  trained  and  skilled  Ma- 
rines. And  we  need  your  help  to  support  our  recruiters  in  a  very 
tight  market.  Advertising  funds  and  operating  funds  are  crucial  to 
mission  accomplishment,  while  recruiter  quality  of  hfe  is  of  special 
concern. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ISSUES 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  qufdity  of  life,  I  ask  your  continued  sup- 
port to  concentrate  our  combined  efforts  on  compensation  for  our 
young  Marines;  bachelor  quarters  and  family  housing;  service 
member  community  and  family  support  services;  morede,  welfare 
and  recreation;  and  transition  assistance. 

Sir,  your  Marine  Corps  remains  committed  to  securing  and  pro- 
gramming additional  resources  to  quality  of  life.  However,  we  must 
temper  this  ambition  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  realign  resources 
at  the  expense  of  operational  readiness. 

The  first  tenet  of  a  Marine's  quality  of  life  is  to  bring  them  home 
safely  from  the  battlefield.  That  is  why  the  continued  support  of 
the  Congress  to  close  the  quality  of  life  gap  is  so  important  as  we 
have  worked  so  hard  in  providing  that  operational  readiness. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  personal  note,  and  because  I  may  not  be 
called  again  to  appear  before  your  Committee,  I  want  to  inform  you 
that  I  will  be  leaving  the  Marine  Corps  after  34  years  of  continuous 
active  service.  I  leave  with  a  very  good  feeling.  Because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  and  the  initiatives  we  have  begun,  your  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  clearly  becoming  a  balanced,  operationally  ready  force 
despite  the  downsizing,  and  the  quality  of  life  of  our  Marines  £ind 
their  families  is  improving.  Sir,  that  effort  must  continue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  fundamental  truths  of  which 
your  Marine  Corps  is  well  aware.  Our  reason  for  being  is  to  fight* 
our  Nation's  wars  and  win.  Equally,  the  American  people  expect 
their  Marines  to  be  a  ready  total  force  capable  of  performing  what- 
ever is  required  to  protect  our  national  interest.  We  clearly  under- 
stand that  your  Marine  Corps  must  be  the  most  ready  when  the 
Nation  is  least  ready.  I  assure  you  that  we  will,  but  I  also  remind 
you  that  the  quality  of  life  of  this  balanced,  stable  and  competent 
force  is  an  important  factor  in  ensuring  that  readiness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subject  to  your  questions,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. 

[The  statement  of  General  Christmas  follows:] 
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United  States  Marine  Corps 


Lieutenant  General 
George  R.  Christmas 

Deputy  CUcf  or  Stair 


Lieutenant  General  George  R.  Christmas  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
Headquaiters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.C. 

General  Christmas  was  bom  on  March  11,  1940  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Upon  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1962,  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  through  the  NROTC  program.  He  also  holds  an  M.S.  degree  from  Shippcnsburg  University  (1982). 

After  completion  of  The  Basic  School  at  Quantico,  Va.,  General  Christmas  was  assigned  as  a  platoon  commander 
in  Company  L,  3d  Battalion,  2d  Marines,  2d  Marine  Division,  Camp  Lcjeune,  N.C.  He  later  served  as  the  Battalion 
Personnel  Officer.  While  at  Camp  Lejeunc,  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  December  1963.  He  augmented 
into  the  regular  establishment  in  1965. 

In  May  1965,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  8th  &  I  Sts.,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C,  where  he  served  as  the 
Executive  Officer,  and  upon  promotion  to  captain  in  June  1966,  as  Commanding  Officer,  Headquarters  and  Service 
Company. 

He  transfcned  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  July  1967,  where  he  served  successively  as  Commanding  Officer, 
Service  Company,  Headquarters  Battalion,  and  Commanding  Officer,  Company  H,  2d  Battalion,  5th  Marines,  1st 
Marine  Division,  FMF.  During  the  Battle  for  Hue  City,  Tet  '68,  General  Christmas  was  seriously  wounded  and 
evacuated  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital.  For  his  actions  in  Hue  City,  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

After  hospitalization,  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  The  Basic  School,  MCDEC,  Quantico,  Va.,  in  October  1968, 
and  subsequently  attended  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School,  graduating  with  distinctioa  Following  graduation  in 
July  1969,  he  was  assigned  as  an  instructor  at  the  U.S.  Army's  John  F.  Kennedy  Institute  for  Military  Assistance, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Transferring  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  DC,  in  July  1971,  General  Christmas  served  as  the 
Special  Assistant  and  Aide  to  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  until  April  1973.  During  bis 
assignment  at  Headquarters,  he  was  promoted  to  major  in  February  1972. 

He  returned  to  The  Basic  School  where  he  served  successively  as  the  Company  Tactics  Chief;  Commanding 
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Officer,  Student  Company  A;  and  the  Tactics  Group  Chief.  From  The  Bwic  School,  be  transferred  to  the  Marine 
Corps  Command  and  Staff  College  as  a  student. 

General  Christmas  returned  overseas  in  July  1975,  for  duty  as  the  Operations  Officer  and,  later,  Executive  Officer, 
3d  Battalion,  4th  Marines,  3d  Marine  Division,  FMF,  on  Okinawa.  He  transferred  back  to  the  states  in  August  1976 
and  was  assigned  as  the  Commanding  Officer,  Marine  Barracks,  Annapolis,  Md.  While  there,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  in  September  1978. 

From  August  1979  until  May  1981,  he  was  assigned  as  the  Commanding  Officer,  First  Recruit  Training  Battalion, 
Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island,  S.C.  He  was  selected  to  attend  the  Army  War  College,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.,  and  participated  in  the  Cooperative  Degree  Program  at  Shippensburg  University,  leading  to  his 
master's  degree  in  Public  Administration. 

In  July  1982,  General  Christmas  served  for  a  year  as  a  Naval  Operations  Officer,  J3  Directorate,  USCFNCPAC, 
Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii,  and  upon  selection  to  colonel  assumed  duties  as  Chief  of  Protocol,  USCINCPAC.  In 
September  1984,  he  was  reassigned  as  Commanding  Officer,  3d  Marine  Regiment  (Reinforced),  1st  Marine 
Amphibious  Brigade. 

In  July  1986,  General  Christmas  was  assigned  duty  as  Director,  Amphibious  Warfare  School.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity,  he  was  selected  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general  in  December  1987.  He  was  advanced  to  brigadier 
general  on  May  13,  1988,  and  assigned  duty  as  the  Assistant  Division  Commander,  3d  Marine  Division, 
FMF/Commanding  General,  9th  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade,  Okinawa,  Japan,  in  June  1988.  He  assumed 
command  of  the  3d  Force  Service  Support  Group  on  Aug.  18,  1989.  On  May  18,  1990,  he  again  took  command  of 
the  9th  MEB  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Commanding  General,  3d  FSSG.  He  was  advanced  to  major  general  on 
June  27,  1991.  General  Christmas  was  assigned  duty  as  the  Director  for  Operations  (J3),  U.S.  Pacific  Command, 
Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii  on  July  26,  1991.  He  was  advanced  to  lieutenant  general  on  July  8,  1993,  and  assumed 
duties  as  Commanding  General,  I  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  Camp  Pendleton,  California,  the  same  day.  General 
Christmas  assumed  his  current  assignment  on  July  15,  1994. 

His  personal  decorations  and  medals  include:  the  Navy  Cross;  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal;  Defense 
Superior  Service  Medal;  Purple  Heart;  Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  three  gold  stars  in  lieu  of  consecutive 
awards;  the  Army  Commendation  Medal;  and  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  with  palm. 

(Revised  Jul.  19, 1994  HQMC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  various  personnel  programs  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Over  the  past  year  I  have  spoken  of  the  unprecedented  change  mandated  by  our  force 
reductions  that  necessitated  a  fresh  look  at  our  strategies  and  processes  for  fulfilling  the  Nation's 
role  as  its  "force  in  readiness."  I  outlined  our  five-phased  strategy  to  reinvigorate  our  Manpower 
programs  in  terms  of  Redisciplining  the  Manpower  Process,  Overcoming  Potential  Recruiting 
Shortfalls;  Improving  Quality  of  Life;  Managing  Diversity,  and  Operating  as  a  Total  Force      We 
have  made  progress  in  each  of  these  critical  areas    But  I  must  also  tell  you,  we  still  have  work  to 
do    Our  long-term  goal  of  a  more  efficient,  capable,  and  responsive  force  is  challenging,  yet  at- 
tainable. 

Redisciplining  the  Manpower  Process 

The  Congressionally  mandated  force  reductions  of  the  early  90's  decreased  Marine  Corps 
force  levels  by  about  20,000  Marines.  This  smaller,  leaner  inventory  has  necessitated  that  we 
clearly  focus  our  force  structure  on  future  capabilities  while  retaining  the  ability  to  promptly  re- 
spond to  current  operations    In  this  regard,  it  has  become  necessary  to  not  only  decrease  numbers 
of  Marines  —  a  mission  we  completed  in  September  of  1994,  but  to  more  properly  align  grade 
and  skill  requirements  to  produce  a  smaller,  but  more  capable  force. 

Toward  these  efforts,  Congressionally  authorized  drawdown  and  force  shaping  tools  have 
enabled  us  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  readiness,  and  move  toward  a  proper  mix  of  grade  and  skill 
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inventories.  Additionally,  we  have  also  concentrated  on  improving  our  career  force  management 
practices  to  make  certain  that  we  retain  only  our  best  qualified  Marines    These  actions  have 
helped  preserve  our  experience  base  and  provided  continuity  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  occu- 
pational specialties    While  most  of  these  benefits  have  been  realized  through  increased  personnel 
efficiencies,  some  of  our  force  shaping  efforts  have  required  the  Judicious  application  of  scarce 
financial  resources    But,  rest  assured,  the  short-term  costs  of  shaping  our  forces  to  meet  current 
and  fijture  requirements  are  far  outweighed,  in  my  mind,  by  the  long-term  benefits  gained  by  such 
action. 

Officer  Force  Management 

In  FY  1995,  officer  end  strength  stabilized  at  a  steady  state  of  17,978    This  reflects  the 
total  active-duty  officer  requirement  for  our  174,000  active-duty  Marine  force    In  terms  of  offi- 
cer end  strength,  we  anticipate  no  difBculties  in  achieving  this  authorized  level    Accordingly,  we 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  Congressionally  authorized  force  reduction  tools  such  as  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentive  (VSI),  Selective  Separation  Benefit  (SSB),  or  Temporary  Early  Retirement 
Authority  (TERA)  for  officers    On  the  other  hand,  although  we  will  meet  our  inventory  levels, 
we  do  once  again  foresee  a  problem  in  satisfying  our  by-grade  requirements    This  is  principally 
due  to  the  outdated  grade  tables  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA) 
which  artificially  constrain  the  number  of  field  grade  officers  that  the  Services  are  authorized.  En- 
aaed  in  1981,  the  tables  were  constructed  using  requirements  and  retention  rates  experienced  at 
that  time.  The  DOPMA  tables  fail  to  account  for  subsequent  force  structure  changes  and  in- 
creased field  grade  officer  requirements  incurred  as  a  resuh  of  Congressional  legislation  such  as 
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the  Goldwater-Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act  (1986)  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Work- 
force Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  (1990) 

These  significant  changes  render  the  permanent  tables  totally  inadequate  to  meet  national 
defense  and  Service  needs.  As  a  result,  increases  to  promotion  timing  and  a  continued  disparity 
between  authorizations  and  requirements  still  resuh.  The  103rd  Congress  wisely  granted  the 
Marine  Corps  temporary  grade  table  relief  through  FY  1997.  Unfortunately,  this  temporary  relief 
does  not  allow  us  to  forecast  future  requirements  and  fund  various  manpower  programs. 
Assignments  to  joint  billets,  augmentation,  accession  and  training  plans,  promotion  plans,  and 
funding  for  these  programs  or  requirements  are  all  affected  by  increases  in  field  grade  authoriza- 
tions. Accordingly,  permanent  grade  table  relief  is  needed  to  eliminate  the  uncertainty  associated 
with  temporary  increases  in  field  grade  authorizations.  Understanding  there  is  Congressional  in- 
tent to  permanently  amend  these  grade  tables  to  better  meet  service  needs,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Marine  Corps  has  forwarded  to  OSD,  for  inclusion  in  FY97  authorizations,  the  Marine 
Corps  requirements  for  current  and  future  field  grade  authorizations    We  have  confidence  that 
the  requested  increases  will  meet  expanded'joint  and  external  requirements,  while  maintaining  our 
total  officer  force  levels  at  our  current  authorization.    Let  me  reassure  you  that  any  increases  in 
field  grade  authorizations  will  not  increase  our  officer  end  strength  or  affect  the  Marine  Corps 
lean  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  of  one  officer  to  every  8-plus  enlisted  Marines  (1:8  7). 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  be  challenged  by  pilot  shortages.  Last  year,  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  testified  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  applicants  to  become  aviators,  but  retaining 
trained  aviators  remains  a  problem.  Improved  continuation  rates,  which  we  had  observed  through 
the  early  90's,  have  slackened.  We  accept  that  this  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  civilian  airline 


hiring  surge  of  1995,  and  the  growth  of  the  airline  industry.  We  requested  judicious  application 
of  Aviation  Continuation  Pay  (ACP)  to  aid  our  retention  in  FY96  based  on  the  same  methodology 
underlying  our  successful  retention  trends  of  previous  years.  Unfortunately,  fully  a  third  of  this 
request  was  subsequently  marked  by  Congress  based  on  GAO  reports  criticizing  our  ACP  Pro- 
gram   Along  with  DoD,  we  disagreed  with  the  logic  of  the  GAO  critique. 

The  Marine  Corps  wishes  to  continue  to  utilize  ACP  for  its  intended  purpose  -  as  a  short- 
term  retention  tool.  In  previous  years,  we  have  sparingly  applied  these  resources  only  to  inven- 
tories with  critical  shortages    We  have  used  only  the  short-term  incentive  and  allowed  other  force 
shaping  tools  to  fix  long-term  inventory  concerns    For  us,  ACP  remains  a  relatively  low-cost, 
high-yield  alternative  to  training  a  larger  number  of  replacement  aviators.  With  our  proposed 
ACP,  we  intend  to  minimize  the  affect  of  pilot  shortages.  Without  full  ACP  authorization,  we  will 
likely  face  significant  inventory  shortages  as  the  airline  hiring  trend  may  continue  unabated  for 
some  time. 

In  our  efforts  to  further  refine  officer  force  management,  we  have  instituted,  this  year,  the 
Officer  Force  Management  Plan  (OFMP).  Similar  to  our  successfiji  efforts  in  better  shaping  the 
career  enlisted  force,  this  comprehensive  plan  will  validate,  grade-shape,  and  manage  our  entire 
officer  force  structure  and  requirements  in  an  effort  to  continually  rebalance  an  inherently  dynamic 
process    One  small,  though  significant,  part  of  this  effort  is  the  Commandant's  recently  an- 
nounced revised  policy  for  Reserve  Officer  Augmentation  encompassing  our  plan  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  All  Reserve  Officer  Force  beginning  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
Congressionally  originated  proposal  will  "level  the  playing  field"  for  our  junior  officers  and  we 
continue  to  wholeheartedly  support  its  mandate 
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We  continue  to  fully  support  Congressional  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  management  of 
flag  officers  that  will  permit  greater  continuity  within  our  general  officer  ranks    At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  are  concerned  with  the  growing  disparity  between  Marine  Corps  general  officer 
authorizations  and  general  officer  requirements    Based  strictly  on  resources  supervised  and  per- 
sonnel commanded,  the  Marine  Corps  remains  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  to  the  other 
Armed  Services.  When  you  add  in  the  joint  and  service  external  requirements,  that  disadvantage 
is  magnified.  We  would  propose  an  adjustment  to  this  authorization  so  that,  service-wide,  general 
officers  would  command  essentially  the  same  level  of  resources  or  personnel,  and  that  we  will  be 
sufficiently  represented  in  joint  service  commands  and  department  staffs.  Our  general  officer 
structure  remains  lean  —  the  leanest  in  DoD,  but  that  alone  is  not  the  point    The  emphasis  of  our 
efforts  reside  in  parity  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the  forces  commanded  and  appropriate  rep- 
resentation. 

To  summarize,  we  have  reached  our  steady-state  end  strength  and  our  Officer  Force  Man- 
agement priority  has  shifted  to  balancing  a  smaller  Officer  Corps  by  grade  and  skill    Our  most 
pressing  issues  are  the  DOPMA  Permanent  Grade  Relief,  continued  full  funding  of  aviator  incen- 
tives, and  general  officer  authorization  parity.  Your  support  for  these  initiatives  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  stability  of  our  officer  corps  and  ensure  that  your  Marines  continue  to  have  the  finest 
leaders  to  help  our  nation  face  the  challenges  the  2 1st  century  will  surely  bring 

Enlisted  Force  Management 

Having  achieved  our  prescribed  base  force  level  at  the  end  of  FY94,  we  shifted  our  focus 
fi-om  meeting  end  strength  goals  to  satisfying  the  grade  and  skill  requirements  of  our  force    We 
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have  relied  heavily  on  our  Enlisted  Career  Force  Controls  (ECFC)  Program  to  manage  imbal- 
ances. In  1995,  we  initiated  and  completed  the  Enlisted  Grade  Structure  Review  (EGSR),  a  com- 
prehensive top-to-bottom  matching  of  requirements  with  force  structure  and  authorized  enlisted 
grade  levels.  Dovetailing  with  the  ECFC  and  the  EGSR,  we  have  established  an  accession  strat- 
egy that  will  sustain  the  enlisted  force  from  accession  through  return  to  civilian  life. 

The  comprehensive  policies  that  encompass  the  ECFC  are  designed  to  shape  our  inventory 
of  Marines  by  grade  and  occupational  specialty  to  meet  prescribed  requirements,  while  striving  to 
provide  an  equitable  promotion  opportunity  for  all  Marines    We  accomplish  this  by  actively  man- 
aging promotion  and  retention  of  our  enlisted  Marines.  The  retention  and  promotion  policies  of 
the  ECFC  are  designed  to  allow  us  to  retain  and  promote  only  quality  Marines   Essentially,  this 
mandates  an  "up  or  out"  retention  philosophy. 

Part  of  the  ECFC  Program  is  our  First-Term  Alignment  Plan  (FTAP)    The  FTAP  ensures 
that  only  Marines  with  skills  necessary  to  meet  our  career  force  requirements  are  allowed  to  reen- 
list   Marines  otherwise  eligible  for  reenlistment  whose  skill  is  not  needed  by  the  career  force  are 
encouraged  to  make  a  lateral  move  to  a  new  skill   For  those  who  do  not  reenlist,  we  encourage 
continuing  their  career  in  the  USMC  Reserves.  In  FY95,  we  met  100  percent  of  our  reenlistment 
requirement  by  gross  numbers.  This  was  an  improvement.  In  terms  of  aligning  skill  to  occupa- 
tional specialty,  we  were  able  to  match  97.3  percent  of  our  reenlistments  to  specific  occupational 
specialties,  falling  short  of  a  perfect  match  by  only  138  billets  in  63  speciahies.    Again,  this  is  an 
improvement  over  past  years    Together,  these  are  an  enduring  testament  to  the  effectiveness  of 
our  program.  In  FY92,  significant  refinements  were  made  to  the  ECFC  Program.  These  changes 
included  the  establishment  of  variable  promotion  opportunities  based  on  individual  skill  promotion 
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tempo  and  an  up-or-out  promotion  policy  for  enlisted  Marines  in  the  grades  of  E-5,  E-7,  E-8,  and 
E-9  These  refinements  enhanced  our  ability  to  ensure  the  time-in-service  goals  for  each  grade  are 
met. 

Our  just  completed  EGSR  validates  the  implementation  of  our  career  force  controls    But, 
it  also  shows  our  enlisted  grade  structure  as  "too"  lean    With  nearly  50  percent  of  our  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  lower  three  grades,  we  are  able  to  maintain  lower  relative  manpower  costs,  but 
quickly  consume  some  of  these  savings  with  required  higher  turnover  and  training  costs    Our 
EGSR  has  shown  that  a  sustainable  balance  between  the  extremes  of  "too  lean"  and  "too  rich"  an 
enlisted  grade  structure  can  be  established      All  of  your  Marines  must  feel  that  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  realize  their  greatest  personal  and  professional  potential    This,  in  addition  to  meeting 
mission  requirements,  becomes  an  underlying  motivation  for  proper  force  shaping. 

We  have  discussed  the  career  force  controls  and  the  enlisted  grade  structure  There  is  one 
last  piece  of  this  equation,  leading  to  a  balanced  force,  and  that  is  retention  As  you  are  well 
aware,  retention  is  directly  impacted  by  opportunities  within  the  service  when  compared  with  op- 
portunities outside  the  service.  To  ensure  that  we  can  compete  in  this  area,  we  ask  to  make  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses  (SRB)  which  we  view  as  yet  another  relatively 
"low-cost,  high-yield"  investment  to  retain  highly  trained  and  skilled  Marines  In  fact,  we  wish  to 
expand  SRB  application  in  those  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS)  where  retention  is  poor, 
while  decreasing  application  in  those  where  retention  exceeds  requirements  Our  projected  FY97 
reenlistment  requirements  call  for  $3  4M  over  FY96  SRB  funding  levels. 
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Because  of  our  aggressive  force  management  actions  and  redisciplined  Manpower  proc- 
esses, we  have  been  able  to    drive  down  time-in-grade  (an  historical  disincentive  to  the  retention 
of  quality  people),  more  properly  shape  a  smaller,  more  robust  force  structure;  and  provide  fair, 
equitable  treatment  of  our  officer  and  enlisted  personnel    Concurrently,  we  have  been  able  to  tar- 
get specific  areas  of  greatest  concern  with  prudent,  judicious  application  of  retention  incentives. 
Through  continued  Congressional  attention  and  support  in  these  areas  —  we  are  squarely  on-track 
in  our  personnel  management  systems 

Civilian  Work  Force 

Our  civilian  employees  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  Total  Force    Unfortu- 
nately, since  FY90  we  have  been  downsizing  our  civilian  component  from  an  authorized  end 
strength  of  21,947,  to  the  FY97  President's  Budget  requested  authorized  strength  of  18,565 
Were  it  not  for  marginal  increases  in  our  programs  to  satisfy  emerging  Quality  of  Life  and  Envi- 
ronmental requirements,  our  civilian  reductions  would  exceed  20  percent    This  significant  loss  of 
resources  without  a  commensurate  loss  of  fijnctions  has  proven  to  be  a  considerable  challenge  to 
our  base  and  station  commanders 

With  an  active  duty  end  strength  of  1 74,000,  the  need  to  maintain  sufficient  civilian  struc- 
ture within  our  supporting  establishment  is  critical    I  believe  we  have  reached  a  level  where  fur- 
ther reductions  will  clearly  impact  mission  accomplishment    Our  total  civilian  work  force  of 
18,565  gives  the  Marine  Corps  a  ratio  of  civilian  employees-to-military  personnel  of  one-to-nine. 
(12  for  DoD  overall)     These  civilians  are  essential  in  supporting  our  operating  forces,  and  1  be- 
lieve we  currently  have  the  correct  mix  of  Active,  Reserve,  and  civilian  personnel    Reducing  any 
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or  shifting  resources  from  one  to  another  will  shift  the  balance  and  be  disproportionate  to  our 
needs.  Our  civilian  force  levels  are  tied  directly  to  our  mission  requirements. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  our  civilians  make  is  providing  continuity    They  are 
placed  in  key  biUets  of  responsibility  in  our  supporting  establishment,  allowing  us  to  keep  more 
Marines  in  the  operating  forces.  Marine  Corps  civilian  end  strength,  as  reflected  in  the  FY97 
President's  budget,  remains  relatively  constant  with  only  minor  programmed  reductions  through 
FYOl.  These  out-year  reductions  are  associated  with  base  closures,  headquarters  staff,  and  DoD 
consolidations    They  will  require  us  to  prioritize  functions  and  eliminate  or  transfer  functions  for 
which  sufficient  resources  are  no  longer  available 

The  Marine  Corps  civilian  manpower  authorizations  approved  in  the  current  budget  depict 
an  extraordinarily  lean  program  Reductions  incurred  since  FY90  have  left  our  traditionally  aus- 
tere work  force  "one  deep"  in  many  positions  Recent  experience  suggests  that  when  one  of  these 
civilian  employees  leave,  the  corporate  knowledge  and  expertise  leave  with  them  Continued  ero- 
sion of  this  experience  base  must  be  stopped.  To  minimize  these  effects,  we  continually  scrutinize 
our  civilian  work  force,  seeking  to  maximize  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  limited  assets. 

Overcoming  Potential  Recruitine  Shortfalls 

Before  leveling  off  to  steady  state  recruiting  in  FY98,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  will 
notch  up  their  recruiting  missions  in  both  FY96  and  FY97.  These  years  present  the  Marine  Corps 
recruiting  program  with  a  critical  test.  Conditions  suggest  that  our  recruiters  will  face  many  of 
the  same  challenges  experienced  in  recent  years,  only  to  a  greater  extent. 
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As  recruiting  quotas  rebounded  from  the  artificially  low  levels  resulting  from  downsizing, 
the  recruitable  population  also  begins  to  grow  back,  however,  near-term  recruiting  quotas  rise  at  a 
much  faster  rate    From  1992  through  1994,  enlistment  propensity  of  16-21  year  old  men  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  steadily  declined    Those  DoD  surveys  of 
youth  attitudes  toward  military  service  have  proven  to  be  a  strong  indicator  of  the  recruiting  cli- 
mate   Four  years  ago,  one  in  three  men  showed  at  least  some  military  interest,  in  1994,  the  num- 
ber was  one  in  four.  Notable,  results  from  the  1995  YATS  survey  showed  an  increase  in 
propensity  as  the  Services  again  began  to  advertise  on  television    We  are  optimistic  that  the  de- 
cline in  propensity  may  have  abated,  yet  we  realize  that  continued  investments  in  recruiting  and  in 
advertising  resources  are  required 

Our  analysis  identifies  four  trends  that  we  believe  underlie  the  propensity  problem: 
-  The  preeminence  of  college  as  the  option  of  choice    Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that 
rising  tuition  costs  put  higher  education  beyond  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, the  data  show  otherwise    The  Census  Bureau  reports  a  continual  rise  in  the  percentage  of 
young  people  enrolling  in  four  year  colleges  and  universities  in  the  fall  following  high  school 
graduation  -  from  49  percent  in  1972  to  62  percent  in  1994.  Additionally,  enrollments  for  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  have  jumped    Total  enrollments  increased  67  percent  between  1980 
and  1994  ~  from  less  than  9  million  to  more  than  14  million    We  fully  expect  competition  from 
this  source  to  continue  its  long-term  trend 
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-  Downsizing  and  (he  worid  situation  have  made  the  military  a  more  risky  and  less 
viable  employer  in  the  eyes  of  young  people    The  most  current  DoD  survey  reports  that  while 
youth  believe  the  military  is  still  hiring,  and  the  prospects  for  a  military  career  are  as  good  or  bet- 
ter than  a  few  years  ago,  they  also  report  that  the  likely  affects  of  the  downsizing  and  recent  mili- 
tary operations  make  them  less  interested  in  joining 

-  Youth  find  the  tangible  benefits  which  built  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  available 
from  sources  other  than  the  military  ...  and  at  better  prices    The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study  (YATS)  shows  that  the  military  maintains,  at  best,  only  a  position  of  parity  with  the  civilian 
sector  in  two  of  the  AVF's  trademark  benefits  (1)  learning  a  valuable  skill,  and  (2)  preparation  for 
a  future  job.  The  Marine  Corps  Awareness  and  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (AATS)  shows  that 
youth  see  money  for  college  as  something  they  can  get  elsewhere  and  at  less  personal  cost    To 
accept  military  risks  and  sacrifices,  most  prospects  require  something  more  than  benefits  at  parity 
with,  or  below,  the  non-military  world 

-  Fewer  prospects  see  patriotism  or  duty  to  country  as  a  reason  to  consider  enlisting. 
Our  analysis  suggests  that  patriotic  motivations  have  been  a  more  significant  driver  of  propensity 
than  is  commonly  supposed    YATS  data  show  a  steady  decline  in  "Duty  to  Country"  as  a  reason 
to  join.  The  Spring  1995  issue  of  the  journal  Armed  Forces  &  Society  describes  research  that 
helps  explain  this  trend.  How  the  populace  at  large  perceives  the  military  has  an  impact  on 
whether  or  not  young  people  v^ll  consider  joining    In  the  absence  of  a  palpable  threat  to  the 
greater  society,  the  level  of  prestige  gained  by  service  diminishes        and  so  does  interest  to  join 
In  the  midst  of  these  circumstances,  we  are  also  working  to  gain  for  our  recruiters,  and  their  fami- 
lies, a  quality  of  life  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  other  service  members    The  Marine  Corps  and 
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the  other  Services  benefited  from  FY96  Congressional  plus-ups  for  recruiting  and  advertising  pro- 
grams, and  passing  a  higher  level  of  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay    Recruiting  duty,  however,  re- 
mains arduous    These  Congressional  actions  assist  recruiters  in  accomplishing  their  very 
demanding  duties    We  genuinely  appreciate  this  Congressional  support    For  the  fliture,  however, 
many  challenges  remain 

The  latest  DoD  recruiter  survey  tells  us  that  we  must  do  better    With  the  majority  of  re- 
cruiters distant  from  a  military  base,  they  face  problems  with  housing,  medical  care,  and  child 
care    In  fact,  most  service  members  serving  on  independent  duty  remote  fi'om  a  military  installa- 
tion experience  these  same  difficulties      Within  the  Marine  Corps,  and  working  jointly  with  the 
other  Services,  we  have  undertaken  a  variety  of  initiatives  to  help  ourselves  improve  quality  of  life 
of  recruiters  and  their  families 

We  continue  our  efforts  to  recruit  greater  numbers  of  minority  men  and  women    Our  Na- 
tion's growing  racial  diversity  compels  us  to  implement  recruiting  strategies  that  will  help  make 
our  officer  and  enlisted  grades  as  representative  of  America  as  possible    The  number  of  American 
minority  young  men  will  increase  significantly    Consequently,  our  commitment  will  require  con- 
tinued focus  and  new  initiatives  if  we  are  to  meet  with  success.  Likewise,  the  Marine  Corps  is  in- 
creasing military  career  opportunities  for  women    This  underscores  the  need  to  rethink  the 
fundamentals  of  recruiting  women  as  our  asccession  requirements  for  them  increase  by  74  percent 
from  FY94  to  FY99 

With  a  trimmer  Marine  Corps,  and  continued  technological  advances,  our  Marines  must 
possess  talent  and  versatility  Hence,  the  need  for  quality  recruits  has  become  more  critical  than 
ever    High  quality  recruits  mean  better  performance  and  less  attrition    They  improve  unit  readi- 
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ness.  High  quality  recruits  make  a  wise  investment  simply  because  of  the  cost-effective  nature  of 
their  service    We  recognize  the  false  economy  of  lowering  quality  standards    As  a  priority  mat- 
ter, therefore,  we  will  maintain  our  standards 

Despite  the  many  challenges,  we  have  good  reason  for  optimism.  Recruiting  difficulties 
have  gained  appropriate  levels  of  attention  and  Congress  has  been  supportive  of  our  needs. 
Moreover,  between  now  and  the  year  FYOO,  the  size  of  the  youth  population  begins  to  grow 
steadily,  although  slowly.  Most  importantly,  the  American  people  continue  to  value  what  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  represents    With  their  support,  through  our  durable  image,  and  by  continuing  to  em- 
phasize the  unique  attributes  of  being  a  Marine,  we  will  continue  to  attract  high  quality  young 
Americans  who  possess  the  will  to  serve 

To  ensure  the  necessary  flow  of  quality  recruits,  we  must  maintain  a  solid  team  of  recruit- 
ers. We  need  to  work  on  arming  them  with  more  public  support,  and  the  resources  which  will  en- 
able them  to  accomplish  their  mission  with  a  reasonable  level  of  effort  and  an  acceptable  quality  of 
life.  The  Marine  Corps  most  formidable  response  to  an  unpredictable  and  potentially  turbulent 
worid  is  still  the  individual  Marine    A  top  priority,  therefore,  is  to  continue  to  recruit  many  of  this 
Nation's  finest  young  men  and  women    To  do  so,  the  Marine  Corps  remains  committed  to  a 
strong  and  adequately  resourced  recruiting  program 

Quality  of  Life  rOOU 

Taking  care  of  our  Marines  "IS"  QOL  and  is  not  new  to  the  Marine  Corps    Over  our 
sustained  history,  we  are  a  service  that  has  been  continuously  dedicated  to  "taking  care  of  its 
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own  "  Whether  that  care-giving  has  been  administered  on  the  battlefield  in  our  assistance  to  fallen 
comrades,  or  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  improved  living  conditions  for  our  junior  enlisted  mem- 
bers, we  have  never  and  will  never  shy  away  from  our  sixth  Leadership  Principle    "Know  your 
Marines  and  look  out  for  their  welfare". 

Marine  Coqis  Environment 

At  the  same  time,  the  Marine  Corps  continues  to  adjust  to  operations  in  a  new  world  cli- 
mate of  increased  uncertainty,  unparalleled  technological  innovation,  and  diminished  financial  re- 
sources available  for  military  spending 

FY95  saw  the  Marine  Corps  continuing  to  answer  the  Nation's  call  for  well-trained,  disci- 
plined forces  ready  to  respond  to  crises  around  the  globe.  Marines  participated  in  and  supported 
crisis  response,  humanitarian  assistance,  presence  and  peace  keeping  missions  in  the  Caribbean, 
Balkans,  Arabian  Gulf,  and  East  Asia    On  any  given  day,  an  average  of  24,000  Marines  were  for- 
ward deployed  either  supporting  ongoing  contingency  operations  or  providing  US  military  pres- 
ence where  it  was  needed    The  future  in  this  changing  global  environment  can  only  be  expected 
to  hold  more  of  the  same  for  the  Marine  Corps    We  must  maintain  our  capability  to  "fight  and 
win"  in  a  major  regional  conflict  and  be  prepared  to  participate  in  operations  ranging  from  disaster 
relief  to  crisis  response  short  of  war 

As  America's  "most  ready  and  responsive  force,"  the  Marine  Corps  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  worldwide  contingencies    However,  this  preparedness  does  not  come  with- 
out cost    We  «/«  forward  deployed,  that  is  what  the  Marine  Corps  is  all  about    We  train  for  that 
purpose  and  our  budget  finances  that  forward  presence      therefore,  the  incremental  cost  of  any 
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contingencies  involving  the  Marine  Corps  is  relatively  small.  Nevertheless,  these  additional  re- 
quirements increase  the  need  for  training  and  equipment  maintenance,  while  simultaneously  reduc- 
ing the  opportunity  to  perform  those  tasks. 

During  FY95  the  deployment  tempo  for  the  operating  forces  of  the  Marine  Corps 
(112,000  personnel)  continued  at  its  historical  average,  25  percent  of  the  personnel  and  33  per- 
cent of  the  units  in  the  operating  forces  were  forward  deployed  away  from  their  home  station 
This  equates  to  8  of  24  infantry  battalions,  10  of  3 1  helicopter  squadrons  and  9  of  27  tactical  fixed 
wing  squadrons.  Our  most  critical  priority  is  to  maintain  the  trained  and  ready  total  force  of 
174,000  Active  and  42,000  Reserve  Marines  demanded  by  our  national  strategy  and  tasked  by  the 
Defense  Planning  Guidance 

The  challenges  we  face  as  an  institution  are  not  limited  to  technical  or  tactical  issues 
Rather,  they  transcend  the  battlefield  to  include  emerging  social  changes  within  our  armed  forces. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  growth  in  the  number  of  military  dependents    This  growth, 
coupled  with  the  continuing  social  change  in  our  society,  has  created  an  increased  demand  for 
QOL  services  and  support.  We  have  responded  to  this  demand  with  an  increased  focus  on  all  of 
our  Marines'  quality  of  life,  with  special  attention  toward  the  junior  enlisted  single  Marines 


Quality  of  Life  Environment 

At  every  level  of  our  programming  and  budgeting  process,  QOL  initiatives  compete  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  resourcing  decisions.  In  both  last  year's  and  this  year's  budget,  we  in- 
cluded funding  above  historic  levels  that  address  many  QOL  initiatives  including    construction  of 
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four  new  BEQs  each  year;  continued  construction  and  repair  of  family  housing  units,  BEQ  main- 
tenance; BEQ  furnishings;  and  new  equipment  for  our  individual  Marines    Congress  last  year  was 
instrumental  in  providing  much  needed  assistance  in  the  form  of  additional  financing  in  all  these 
important  areas. 

The  operational  environment  requires  Marines  to  deploy  on  very  short  notice,  resulting  in 
frequent  housing  changes.  In  housing  our  Marines,  various  QOL  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
junior  enlisted  are  not  satisfied  with  their  barracks.  We  have  also  conducted  a  survey  of  installa- 
tion commanders  which  identified  priorities  that  emphasized:  new  barracks  construction;  better 
furnishings;  repairs  to  mechanical  systems  in  the  barracks;  and  providing  better  morale  and  recrea- 
tion activities  in  or  near  the  barracks    Our  bases,  and  specifically  barracks  maintenance  and  re- 
pair, suffer  fijnding  shortfalls  because  of  the  fiscal  realities  of  the  tradeoffs  between  today's 
mission  performance  and  taking  care  of  our  people  for  tomorrow    Last  year's  Congressional  ac- 
tion provided  considerable  help  in  addressmg  our  overall  barracks  shortfalls  and  we  have  included 
financing  in  this  budget  to  continue  to  support  our  barracks'  needs 

While  our  deployment  tempo  greatly  reduces  their  discretionary  leisure  time,  our  Marines 
have  documented  specific  needs  and  requirements.  Research  reveals  that  the  care  of  the  military 
family  has  a  critical  impact  in  overall  mission  success.  In  addition  to  supportive  family  members 
and  a  good  place  to  live.  Marines  want  to  enjoy  quality  fitness,  library,  and  recreational  facilities 
in  their  oflF-duty  time. 

We  have  translated  the  Marines'  needs  into  program  goals  designed  to:  eliminate  the  back- 
log of  maintenance  and  repair  in  the  barracks,  modernization  initiatives;  whole  room  furnishings 
program  and  the  reduction  of  the  furniture  replacement  cycle  to  the  DoD  standard  of  seven  years 
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(the  cunent  is  13.6  years,  and  in  1994,  the  average  was  about  25  years),  and  building  new  bar- 
racks to  reduce  our  deficit  of  adequate  billeting  space  Equally,  we  are  working  hard  to  ensure 
we  strike  the  proper  quality  of  life  balance  between  our  single  Marines  and  those  with  families. 

QOL  Initiatives 

Historically,  the  Marine  Corps  has  had  to  make  difficult  choices  between  operational 
readiness  and  QOL  programs.  The  initiatives  started  last  year  by  Secretary  Perry  to  increase  QOL 
funding  for  all  service  members  will  help  improve  conditions  for  our  Marines  and  their  families. 
Progress  has  been  made  within  the  DoN  including:  the  establishment  of  a  QOL  Master  Plan,  the 
planned  adoption  of  common  standards  and  metrics  for  measuring  quality  of  life  program  success; 
and  the  integration  of  SECNAV/CMC/CNO  initiatives  through  the  programming  and  budgeting 
cycle. 

We  have  a  parallel  interest  with  the  Marsh  Panel  in  improving  bachelor  housing    QOL 
program  additions  include  SIS  million  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  barracks  and  S12  million  in 
military  construction  in  FY97.  While  still  below  FY96  funding  levels,  these  additions  allow  us  in 
FY97  to  apply  in  excess  of  $50  million  to  barracks  repair  and  $22  million  to  building  approxi- 
mately 680  new  BEQ  manspaces  for  permanent  personnel,  and  $  1 8  million  for  1 ,040  manspaces 
for  trainees.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  Marsh  Panel  and  its  efforts  to  close  the  gap  between  BAQ  al- 
lowances and  out-of-pocket  expenses,  our  Marines  are  spending  less  of  their  own  money  for  off- 
base  housing. 
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The  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps  "Single  Marine  Survey" 

Last  year  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps  conducted  a  survey  along  with  42  com- 
mand sergeants  major  to  identify  single  Marine  QOL  concerns    All  unit  personnel  were  surveyed 
including  Reservists  and  the  Sailors  who  serve  with  the  Marines'  units    He  tasked  each  Marine 
and  Sailor  to  list,  in  order,  the  five  most  important  things  to  them  that,  if  acted  upon,  would 
greatly  and  immediately  improve  their  quality  of  life.  The  top  five  single  Marine  requests  were 
(1)  Telephones  in  BEQ  rooms;  (2)  pre-installed  cable/telephone  hook-ups  with  fi-ee  basic  cable, 
(3)  BEQ  lounge/recreation  area  upgrades  to  include  large  screen  TVs,  current  video  games,  and 
large  capacity  refrigerators,  (4)  more  timely  repair  of  BEQ  equipment,  such  as  washers  and  dry- 
ers, and  (5)  climate  control  systems  in  individual  rooms.  The  major  irritant  to  the  single  Marine  in 
QOL  is  poorly  maintained  housing 

QOL  Resourcing 

This  budget  includes  $518  million  to  support  many  quality  of  life  initiatives.  In  the  area  of 
compensation,  the  amounts  requested  will  support  efforts  to  finance  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 
(BAQ)  gap  closure  and  funding  for  the  recently  authorized  CONUS  Cost  of  Living  Allowances 
(COLA)    In  the  area  of  QOL  investment,  this  budget  provides  for  construction  of  four  new  bar- 
racks and  continued  barracks  maintenance  and  replacement  of  barracks  furniture  and  furnishings. 
In  the  area  of  family  housing,  this  budget  supports  the  construction  of  128  new  homes  and  the  re- 
placement of  54  others.  We  are  able  to  continue  high  levels  of  appropriated  fund  support  to  Mo- 
rale, Welfare,  and  Recreation  activities,  achieving  parity  with  the  DoD  average  of  about  $300  per 
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Marine.  Finally,  we  have  included  funding  to  support  one  of  the  most  basic  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams —  the  provision  of  individual  equipment  for  the  Marine  in  the  operating  forces 

However,  as  the  gap  between  requirements  and  resources  widens,  we  recognize  that  fu- 
ture programming  tradeoffs  may  continue  to  be  necessary.  Our  readiness  and  operational  respon- 
siveness must  remain  our  number  one  priority.  And,  although  we  view  support  for  improved 
quality  of  life  as  part  of  the  readiness  equation,  operational  necessity  precludes  any  further  invest- 
ment of  Marine  Corps  resources  beyond  the  current  program  and  Secretary  Perry's  commitment. 

QOL  Operations  Order 

This  past  year  we  have  improved  our  management  of  QOL  programs  and  continue  to  for- 
mulate our  plans  for  the  future    As  I  testified  last  year,  the  Commandant  commissioned  a  special 
task  force  to  recommend  a  strategic  (five  year)  QOL  plan  for  the  future    I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  this  task  force  ~  called  "Marines  2001:  A  Quality  Life"  ~  formulated  this  plan  and  we  are 
implementing  their  recommendations. 

First,  we  developed  the  QOL  strategic  plan  for  distribution  throughout  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  form  of  an  operations  order.  The  op  order  details  not  only  the  QOL  responsibilities  for 
those  of  us  at  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  but  more  importantly  —  the  responsibilities  of  those  at 
our  installation  level    We  have  instituted  a  QOL  Executive  Steering  Group  of  senior  flag  ofRcers 
and  an  action  officer  level  Working  Group  which  crosses  QOL  program  and  division  boundaries 
At  the  installation  level,  the  commanders  are  directed  to  establish  a  QOL  council  to  advise  com- 
manders on  relevant  QOL  issues,  survey  customers  on  QOL  perceptions,  and  implement  measures 
of  effectiveness  and  standards  for  programs. 
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The  main  effort  of  the  operations  order  and  the  resultant  concept  of  operations  is  to  sup- 
port the  Marine  Corps  junior  enlisted  population  segment  from  private  to  lance  corporal,  while 
ensuring  a  balanced  approach  with  the  remainder  of  our  population    This  segment  comprises  49 
percent  of  the  active  enlisted  force    We  want  to  improve  their  satisfaction  with  housing,  fitness 
centers,  and  libraries  which  have  been  three  areas  of  dissatisfaction  documented  throughout  our 
research  studies    Marines  want  a  quality,  private  living  area;  a  quality  place  to  work-out;  available 
reading  and  music  materials,  and  a  place  to  "just  hang  out " 

Beginning  then,  with  the  junior  enlisted  Marines,  but  encompassing  our  entire  Marine 
Corps  family,  our  QOL  immediate  concerns  are  focused  on;  providing  adequate  compensation 
for  your  Marines,  providing  adequate  bachelor  family  housing,  providing  adequate  community 
and  family  support  services,  and  providing  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  services    I  will  more 
fully  discuss  each  of  these  five  areas  in  greater  detail.  . 

Compensation 

Our  highest  QOL  priority  is  "Bringing  our  Marines  home  alive."  Adequate  compensation 
remains  our  next  highest  priority  for  a  Marine's  QOL    In  this  regard,  annual  pay  raises,  annual 
Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA)  rate  adjustments,  and  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ) 
compensation  draw  our  immediate  attention.  Congress  has  fully  supported  these  issues  in  the 
past,  and  we  are  confident  of  your  continuing  support    On  a  particularly  positive  note,  we  have 
made  measurable  strides  toward  Secretary  Perry's  "BAQ  Gap  closure"  efforts  to  compensate  our 
service  members  more  proportionately  to  their  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses   Further,  we  note 
with  pride  your  approval  of  this  year's  military  pay  raise  and  BAQ  raise    Let  me  assure  you  — 
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Marines  are  not  in  it  for  the  money!  But,  as  with  life's  other  difficult  vocations  ~  not  being  bur- 
dened with  the  exceedingly  frustrating  distraction  of  inadequate  pay  and  allowances  frees  a 
Marine  to  apply  his  or  her  total  dedication  to  the  task  at  hand    This  remains  the  prevalent  theme 
underlying  all  of  our  quality  of  life  efforts  and  falls  into  my  previously  mentioned  category  of  "tak- 
ing care  of  your  Marines." 

Bachelor  Housing 

We  have  developed  and  are  implementing  a  five-part  barracks  improvementf'program  that 
will;  1.)  Revise  construction  standards  and  build  new  barracks    While  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  moving  to  a  private  room  concept,  the  magnitude  of  our  deficiency  requires  us  to  continue  to 
build  barracks  to  a  2-man  per  room  configuration  for  some  time    We  intend  to  build  and  assign 
barracks  to  the  new  single  military  member  per  room  configuration,  as  fiinding  allows    Including 
BRAC  requirements  and  SECDEF  QOL  funding  increases,  we  will  build  $98  million  of  new  bar- 
racks in  FY96,  and  pending  approval,  $100  million  in  FY97    2  )  Dedicate  maintenance  and  repair 
funding  for  existing  barracks    Approximately  tWenty  percent  (20%)  of  the  total  Marine  Corps 
FY97  maintenance  and  repair  program  is  dedicated  to  barracks   Examples  of  these  projects  in- 
clude repairs  to  electrical,  mechanical  and  heating/air  conditioning  systems,  replacing  plumbing, 
and  upgrading  to  current  seismic  standards.  3.)  Make  whole  room  furniture  replacements    We 
have  included  $16  million  in  this  FY97  budget  to  provide  single  Marines  with  quality  furnishings, 
avoid  piecemeal  flimiture  replacement,  and  allow  for  quantity  discounts.  This  is  approximately 
half  of  the  level  apportioned  in  FY  1996.  Ideally,  we  would  like  to  replace  furnishings  on  a  seven 
year  replacement  cycle;  fiscal  constraints  limit  us  to  a  thirteen  year  cycle. 
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4.)  Centralize  barracks  management    This  emphasis  allows  us  to  maximize  utilization  of  our  bar- 
racks, provide  better  management  in  the  barracks,  and  reduce  the  manpower  needed  to  operate 
the  barracks    5)  Increase  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  enhancements    I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  through  an  MWR  initiative,  we  will  have  telephones  in  BEQ  rooms,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
around  the  base.  This  contract,  awarded  just  this  last  December,  allows  the  Marine  Corps  to  de- 
liver this  service  to  our  Marines,  without  using  scarce  Marine  Corps  funds  to  finance  this  initia- 
tive    Additionally,  the  installation  of  the  phones  will  occur  over  the  next  18  months  —  not  five  to 
seven  years  from  now    MWR  has  also  placed  a  high  priority  on  barracks  recreation  room  im- 
provements through  appropriated  funding. 

Family  Housing 

In  housing  for  our  Marine  families,  we  have  a  vision  to  provide  excellent  housing  facilities 
and  services  which  reflect  contemporary  living  standards    To  realize  this  vision,  our  Family 
Housing  program  covers  many  initiatives,  some  of  which  are:   1  )  Developing  Comprehensive 
Neighborhood  Plans  so  we  can  provide  complete  housing  services  —  not  just  a  house    2  )  Com- 
pleting lead-based  paint  and  asbestos  surveys  in  a  program  to  remove  or  mitigate  hazards  in  fam- 
ily housing.  3  )  Improving  housing  referral  services  for  the  75  percent  of  our  military  members 
that  do  not  live  in  base  housing    4  )  Investigating  alternative  methods  to  Military  Construction  to 
address  reducing  our  deficits  and  improve  the  condition  of  our  housing 

In  addition  to  the  management,  operations,  and  maintenance  funds  needed  to  support  our 
housing,  we  have  requested  for  FY97,  $26  million  for  improvements  —  mainly  major  revitalization 
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projects—  and  $36  million  to  replace  or  build  new  housing  in  Hawaii  and  Camp  Pendleton,  and 
housing  office/community  centers  at  three  installations. 

Community  and  Family  Support  Programs 

As  I  previously  stated,  research  has  indicated  that  the  impact  of  the  military  family  is  a 
critical  factor  in  overall  mission  success    In  order  to  ensure  a  true  state  of  mission  readiness,  the 
interdependence  between  the  Marine  Corps  and  Marine  families  must  be  addressed  as  a  partner- 
ship. This  includes  an  education  forum  to  assist  new  Marine  Corps  spouses  to  prepare  for  and 
survive  the  challenges  of  being  married  to  a  Marine    The  Marine  Corps  is  currently  developing  a 
Family  Team  Building  (FTB)  program  to  orient  and  equip  Marine  Corps  spouses  for  life  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  By  being  recognized  as  a  valued  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  team,  family  members 
develop  ownership  of  the  mission    The  need  for  child  care  services  has  continued  to  grow  as  our 
family  member  population  has  surpassed  that  of  active  duty  members    In  1995,  the  child  develop- 
ment programs  increased  access  to  child  care  spaces  by  2,000  spaces    In  FY97,  we  will  increase 
capacity  by  an  additional  2,000  spaces  bringing  u^  to  a  total  of  14,000  spaces    Through  our  sup- 
plemental programs  and  Services  initiative,  which  is  offered  at  17  installations,  we  increased  the 
availability  of  child  care  beyond  that  which  is  provided  in  child  development  centers  and  family 
child  care  (FCC)  homes    Additionally,  we  used  appropriated  funds  to  provide  direct  cash  pay- 
ments for  spaces  within  FCC  homes.  This  allowed  child  care  services  to  be  provided  to  eligible 
patrons  at  a  cost  comparable  to  services  provided  by  military  child  development  centers.  This  ef- 
fort targets  increasing  the  availability  of  full  time  care  within  homes  for  children  under  two  years 
of  age,  and  houriy  care  and  extended  hours  care  (duty  related)  for  children  of  all  ages. 
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Our  19  Family  Service  Centers  (FSC)  continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  delivering  support 
services  to  Marine  families.  The  demand  for  services  in  FY95  surpassed  all  previous  years 
Services  included  requests  for  relocation  information  on  new  duty  stations,  counseling,  transition 
assistance  for  separating  and  retiring  service  members,  educational  services,  and  requests  for 
referrals  for  a  family  member  with  special  needs 

The  FSCs  will  continue  to  serve  the  thousands  of  Marines  who  separate  and  retire  from 
the  Corps  each  year  through  the  highly  successful  Transition  Assistance  Management  Program 
(TAMP)      The  TAMP  is  a  viable  program  which  assists  separating  or  retiring  Service  members, 
BRAC  civilians,  and  their  families  make  a  smoother  transition  to  the  civilian  community,  by  pro- 
viding preseparation  counseling  and  employment  assistance  as  mandated  by  sections  1 143  and 
1 144,  Title  10  of  the  USC.  Sections  1 143  and  1 144  make  no  mention  of  an  ending  date  for  the 
TAMP,  nor  do  they  indicate  the  TAMP  was  a  temporary  program  for  the  duration  of  the  military 
drawdown. 

The  Marine  Corps  TAMP  is  fully  implemented  at  19  Career  Resource  Management  Cen- 
ters (CRMCs)  with  a  dedicated  and  professional  staff  of  79  civilians  throughout  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Over  200,000  separating  and  retiring  Marines  have  benefited  from  the  transition 
services  provided  since  FY89,  and  approximately  40,000  members  will  transition  to  civilian  life  in 
FY97. 

OSD  TAMP  funding  for  FY95  was  $5  OM,  the  same  is  expected  for  FY96,  and  $4  0  in 
FY97.  However,  Congress  is  indicating  a  withdrawal  of  funding  for  FY97  and  the  outyears 
Since  the  Marine  Corps  does  not  provide  funding  for  this  program,  if  OSD  funding  is  withdrawn. 
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a  reduction-in-force  (RIF)  would  be  necessary    The  anticipated  unfunded  cost  of  a  RIF  of 
TAMP-funded  civilian  personnel  in  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  approximately  $2  125  million 

Transition  counseling  is  not  an  option    By  law,  the  Services  must  provide  service  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  for  individual  counseling  and  access  to  other  transition  services     We  view 
the  TAMP  program  as  having  an  immediate  positive  affect  on  those  families  moving  into  the  civil- 
ian community  and  also  as  an  investment  in  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is  imperative  that  fund- 
ing of  the  TAMP  continue;  Marines  deserve  this  kind  of  assistance  following  their  honorable 
service,  and  our  Commandant's  current  Planning  Guidance  reiterates  this  support 

The  Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  is  a  Congressionally  mandated  program. 
Marine  Corps  Order  1754  3,  Marine  Corps  Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP),  was  published 
I  October  1992  providing  centralized  and  standardized  predeparture  and  arrival  support  for  relo- 
cating active  duty  Marines  and  their  families,  Reserve  personnel  on  extended  active  duty  and  tran- 
sition personnel  separating  or  retiring  from  active  duty  and  their  family  members    In  addition  to 
the  average  36,000  member  annual  rotation,  DoD  has  authorized  civilian  DoD  employees  to  re- 
ceive relocation  services,  due  to  the  base  clo<>ure  and  realignments    Supplemental  OSD  funding 
has  supported  most  of  our  RAP    In  FY97  $2  0  million  is  budgeted,  but  an  additional  $0  8  million 
dollars  are  needed  to  fund  counseling  staff  increases  to  support  quality  of  life  initiatives. 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  lead  the  DoD  in  our  Family  Advocacy  Program's  Coordi- 
nated Community  Response  toward  preventing  and  intervening  in  family  violence,  to  include  so- 
liciting inputs  from  battered  spouses,  community  police  departments,  civilian  courts,  and  shelters 
to  improve  efforts  in  preventing  and  intervening  in  cases  of  family  violence    Also,  we  have 
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launched  an  extensive  training  program  for  staff  noncommissioned  officers  outlining  their  roles  in 
leadership  and  responsibilities  toward  the  elimination  of  child  and  spousal  abuse. 

Our  New  Parent  Support  Program  is  a  child  abuse  prevention  program  which  provides 
support  services  to  new  parents,  including  home  visits  for  care  and  education,  assistance  with 
problem  solving,  and  special  support  for  high  risk  or  troubled  families    This  program  is  highly  ef- 
fective, and  critically  acclaimed  as  an  innovative  prevention  effort. 

Additional  care  for  our  Marine  Corps  families  is  found  throughout  many  of  our  commu- 
nity services.  For  example,  Chaplains  who  serve  with  the  Marine  Corps  provide  spiritual  support, 
but  also  are  the  first  line  of  defense  in  Suicide  Awareness  training,  domestic  violence  prevention, 
and  pre-marriage  counseling   Chaplains  are  particularly  valued  since,  along  with  physicians,  they 
are  the  professionals  most  likely  found  serving  in  support  of  our  families,  as  well  as  in  the  field  or 
shipboard  ~  deployed  alongside  our  young  men  and  women. 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR) 

MWR  has  played  a  significant  role  in  providing  an  improved  quality  of  life  to  our  Marines. 
MWR  programs  and  activities  touch  all  Marines  and  their  families  in  one  way  or  another;  in  short, 
they  improve  our  Marines'  well-being.  From  the  libraries  used  to  support  off-duty  education  ~  to 
intramural  sports  competitions  which  support  physical  training  and  unit  camaraderie  —  to  the  in- 
stallation of  telephones  in  the  barracks.  This  mission  is  accomplished  through  the  delivery  of 
more  than  twenty  major  QOL  program  components  within  MWR,  including  community  services, 
physical  fitness,  food  and  beverage,  and  resale  programs.  The  variety  of  programs  under  the 
MWR  umbrella  is  continually  reviewed  to  ensure  Marine  satisfaction  and  mission  contribution. 
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MWR  has  acted  on  the  numerous  research  studies  conducted  in  the  past  and  the  resuhs 
are  being  used  to  determine  a  new  direction  for  traditional  activities,  such  as  fitness  centers, 
libraries,  and  enlisted  clubs.  Our  FY97  MWR  appropriated  fund  budget  request  supports  im- 
provements for  these  initiatives   Marines  want  state-of-the-art  fitness  centers  because  working- 
out  is  their  preferred  leisure  activity.  We  have  committed  our  MWR  appropriated  funds  to  im- 
prove fitness  centers  and  have  established  a  set  of  minimum  standards  for  each  of  these  facilities 
by  FY98.  We  are  also  investing  our  appropriated  fiinds  for  enhancing  library  services,  such  as 
through  the  provision  of  computers  and  on-line  services.  Finally,  we  are  revamping  enlisted  clubs, 
traditionally  used  by  Marines  for  night  life  activities.  Several  of  our  bases  have  transitioned  for- 
mer enlisted  clubs  to  become  recreation  centers.  These  "new"  centers,  which  are  often  located 
close  to  BEQs,  normally  offer  a  range  of  needed  services  such  as  barber  shops,  convenience 
stores,  dry  cleaners,  military  clothing  store,  fast  food,  laundromat,  and  video  arcade.  Acceptance 
of  these  initiatives  by  the  Marines  has  been  overwhelming    Other  QOL  initiatives  include: 

The  Single  Marine  Program  * 

One  MWR  initiative  I  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  ~  and  support  for  ~  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Single  Marine  Program.  While  it  is  sponsored  by  MWR,  it  is  a  commander's  pro- 
gram. The  program  establishes  a  commander's  committee  with  about  1 5  to  20  unit  level 
representatives  fi'om  across  an  installation.  This  committee  identifies  and  recommends  QOL  is- 
sues and  initiatives  to  be  considered  by  the  chain  of  command.  There  are  five  principal  areas  that 
the  single  Marine  program  focuses  on:  health  and  wellness,  life  skills,  community  involvement. 
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recreation,  and  fund  raising.  The  goal  is  to  have  the  program  "owned"  by  the  single  Marines  and 
administered  by  NfWR. 

Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention 

As  I  just  stated,  we  are  transitioning  some  of  our  NfWR  enlisted  clubs  to  become  multi- 
purpose recreation  centers.  This  is  an  active  step  to  continue  to  provide  wholesome  leisure  activi- 
ties for  our  force  ~  as  well  as  reduce  the  incidents  of  alcohol  abuse.  When  the  negative  effects  of 
excessive  drinking  affect  our  Marines,  readiness  suffers.  The  Marine  Corps  has  initiated  programs 
to  educate  our  Marines  on  personal  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  use  of  alcohol    We  provide 
training  to  our  leaders  to  help  them  identify  the  symptoms  and  warning  signs  of  impending  alcohol 
problems.  For  Marines  who  do  need  help,  we  offer  comprehensive  treatment  programs  at  18 
Substance  Abuse  Counseling  Centers,  located  at  each  major  installation. 

Our  health  promotion  program,  "Semper  Fit,"  also  emphasizes  the  advantages  of  a 
healthy  lifestyle,  including  the  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse.  We  are  about  to  launch  a  comprehen- 
sive, aggressive  campaign  to  reduce  alcohol  abuse. 

Off-Duty  Voluntary  Education 

To  meet  the  changing  demands  required  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Marines  must  be  equipped 
with  state-of-the  art  hardware.  However,  to  a  Marine  without  appropriate  training  and  education, 
this  hardware  is  useless.  To  take  full  advantage  of  the  hardware  provided,  a  Marine  must  possess 
technical,  communication,  math,  interpersonal,  reasoning,  and  manipulative  skills.  To  support  the 
challenge  of  improving  QOL  for  all  Marines,  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide  learning  opportuni- 
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ties  to  develop  the  skills  required  to  become  a  "Total  Marine."  This  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  state-of-the-art  technology,  traditional,  and  nontraditional  learning  programs. 

In  the  technology  arena,  the  Marine  Corps  Satellite  Education  Network  (MCSEN)  will 
connect  all  major  Marine  Corps  installations  via  interactive  video  technology,  thereby  creating  a 
worldwide  Marine  Corps  Campus.  MCSEN  eliminates  the  traditional  barriers  of  time,  location, 
and  distance  to  bring  Marines  together  into  a  virtual  classroom  and  certificate/degree  completion. 

The  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE)  expands  the  opportunities  for  our  de- 
ployed personnel  .  This  Navy  program  offers  instructor  based  courses,  computer  interactive 
courses,  and  Basic  Skills  programs  to  shipboard  personnel    Currently  the  program  is  available  on 
252  of  373  ships.  We  fully  support  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations'  goal  of  establishing  PACE 
aboard  100  percent  of  ships  by  spring  of  1996 

In  addition  to  harnessing  the  power  of  technology,  we  have  sought  alternatives  to  the  tra- 
ditional classroom.  First,  the  Marine  Corps  and  Service  members  Opportunity  Colleges  have 
joined  forces  to  establish  the  Servicemember  Opportunity  Colleges  Marine  Corps  (SOCMAR) 
program.  In  FY95,  a  total  of  1,271  student  agreements  were  issued  to  Marines  and  their  families. 
The  second  major  step  is  to  provide  Marines  with  an  official  record  of  their  Marine  Corps  training 
and  experience  along  with  academic  credit  recommendations 

Two  other  important  Voluntary  Education  programs  are    SMART  and  DANTES    In  a 
joint  effort  with  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  is  developing  the  Sailor/Marine  American  Council  on 
Education  Registry  Transcript  (SMART)    SMART  will  provide  Marines,  through  a  document 
certified  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  academic  credit  they  have  earned  for  military 
service  applicable  to  their  academic  curriculum    Our  focus  on  the  Defense  Activity  for  Non- 
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Traditional  Education  Support  (DANTES)  includes  expanding  the  examination  program.  Cur- 
rently, orUy  2  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps  population  participates  in  the  DANTES  testing  pro- 
gram   Based  on  a  HQMC/MHE  study,  our  goal  is  to  increase  participation  in  this  program  to  the 
DoD  average  of  6  percent. 

The  most  critical  component  of  a  successful  Voluntary  Education  Program  is  the  Tuition 
Assistance  program    In  FY95,  the  Tuition  Assistance  program  authorized  more  than  46,000 
courses   The  Marine  Corps  has  long  been  proud  of  the  fact  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  tuition 
assistance  programs  in  the  Anned  Services    For  FY96, 1  signed  into  effect  a  tuition  assistance 
policy  which  increases  the  annual  monetary  Umits  and  removes  credit  limitations  which  restricted 
Marines  to  no  more  than  seven  courses  per  fiscal  year 

Again,  the  MWR  programs  and  activities  I  have  just  reviewed  touch  all  Marines  and  their 
families  in  one  way  or  another.  From  the  libraries  used  to  support  off-duty  education  to  the  instal- 
lation of  telephones  in  the  barracks    Tlie  twenty  programs  under  the  MWR  umbrella  are  continu- 
ally reviewed  to  ensure  Marine  satisfaction  and  mission  contribution.  And  while  these  MWR 
challenges  are  many,  the  future  is  brighter  due  to  the  funding  commitments  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
SECNAV's,  and  SECDEF's  Quality  of  Life  Initiatives. 

Mana£ing  Diversity 

The  social  challenges  of  the  future  will  not  differ  significantly  firom  those  of  the  recent 
past    Heightened  awareness  in  the  aftermath  of  recent  events  involving  issues  of  equal  opportu- 
nity, gender  parity,  and  sexual  harassment  have  accentuated  the  need  for  reexamining  our  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  ensure  that  our  people  know  and  understand  the  Commandant's 
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commitment  to  providing  all  Marines  the  opportunity  to  realize  their  full  potential  in  an  environ- 
ment free  from  discrimination  of  any  kind    To  accomplish  this  wholesale  assessment,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  chartered  a  Quality  Management  Board  (QMB)  in  July  1993  to 
analyze  the  processes  by  which  we  access,  train,  educate,  assign,  augment,  promote,  and  develop 
our  officers,  with  an  overarching  goal  of  improving  the  opportunities  for  success  of  minorities  and 
women  in  the  Marine  Corps    An  outgrowth  of  the  QMB's  policy  initiatives  are  our  campaign 
plans  that  execute  and  institutionalize  its  recommendations.    The  objectives  of  the  campaign  plans 
focus  our  efforts  in  three  distinct,  but  related  areas    First,  they  will  make  the  officer  corps  reflec- 
tive of  our  society  by  aggressively  pursuing  qualified  minorities  and  women    Second,  they  will 
improve  career  development  so  that  it  broadens  opportunities,  and  accurately  and  fairiy  measures 
the  merit  of  each  Marine  based  on  skill  and  experience   Finally,  they  reinforce  our  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  by  ensuring  that  every  Marine  is  treated  fairiy  and  with  respect  that  is  incul- 
cated in  our  Core  Values  -  COURAGE,  HONOR,  COMMITMENT 

Our  initial  efforts  at  attracting  greater  numbers  of  minorities  into  our  officer  ranks  and  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  women  and  minorities  have  met  with  success    In  FY95,  we  increased 
minority  officer  representation  at  every  officer  grade.  Concurtently,  we  have  successfully  ac- 
cessed more  female  Marines  -  both  officer  and  enlisted    Our  progress  proceeds  at  a  measured 
pace,  however,  because  of  the  underiying  rationale  to  gradually  implement  change    Our  long  term 
goal  is  to  continue  developing  education  programs  which  stress  the  importance  of  diversity   We 
have  already  taken  great  strides  toward  achieving  the  latter  with  the  introduction  of  our  "Team 
Marine"  program,  which  institutionalizes  diversity  training  throughout  the  Corps    We  have 
worked  equally  hard  on  developing  racial  and  gender  force  diversity  accession  and  distribution 
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plans  that  provide  equal  opportunity  for  women  and  minorities.  Additionally,  there  are  a  host  of 
other  pilot  programs,  some  which  we  have  implemented,  that  we  hope  will  further  expand  oppor- 
tunities such  as:  educating  enlisted  Marines  on  available  officer  programs;  developing  centers  of 
influence  within  minority  communities;  and  reviewing  successful  corporate/service  programs  for 
applicability  and  relevance  to  Marine  Corps  goals  and  objectives.  In  just  this  first  area  alone, 
FY95  witnessed  the  selection  of  an  unprecedented  number  of  hard  charging,  former  enlisted  Ma- 
rines into  officer  accession  programs 

Last  year  in  testimony  before  this  conunittee,  I  introduced  several  initiatives  and  events 
slated  for  FY95  to  advance  the  Marine  Corps  Equal  Opportunity  posture.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  we  successfully  completed  and  have  distributed  a  Marine  Corps  sexual  harassment  and  dis- 
crimination prevention  video  that  is  now  used  in  conducting  our  annual  training.  Another  video 
was  produced  that  explained  the  results  of  the  Marine  Corps  Equal  Opportunity  Survey  and  gave 
much  needed  feedback  to  the  thousands  of  participants  who  completed  the  survey,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  Corps.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Advisor  (EOA)  training  conference  was  con- 
ducted in  January  1995,  providing  EOA's  with  up-to-date  information  briefs,  survey  results,  and 
workshops  relating  to  the  Discrimination  and  Sexual  Harassment  (DASH)  reporting  system  and 
the  Marine  Corps  Command  Assessment  System  (MCCAS).  The  conference  brought  together 
EOAs  currently  assigned  to  22  Marine  Corps  bases  and  stations,  augmenting  their  formal  Defense 
Equal  Opportunity  Management  Institute  (DEOMI)  training  and  keeping  them  abreast  of  the  lat- 
est developments  in  the  field.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  acted  as  the  lead  agency  for  the 
1995  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  convention,  which 
annually  honors  a  government  organization.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Marine  Corps  will  act 
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as  the  host  service  for  the  annual  Defense  Advisory  Council  on  Women  in  the  Service  (DACOW- 
ITS)  sponsored  conference  to  be  held  near  our  headquarters.  We  are  constantly  seeking  new  and 
innovative  means  to  address  our  equal  opportunity  concerns  while  maintaining  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  all  of  our  Marines  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  gender. 

Since  taking  office  this  previous  summer,  our  3 1st  Commandant,  General  Krulak,  has  reit- 
erated his  personal  concern  for  ALL  Marines.  One  of  his  innovative  solutions  to  communicating 
concerns  of  ANY  nature  has  been  to  institute  a  system  known  as  "Marine  Mail,"  by  which  any 
Marine  can  communicate  his  or  her  concerns  directly  to  the  boss,  either  via  E-Mail  or  conven- 
tional letter.  This  opening  of  the  lines  of  communication  serves  our  Corps  well  to  demonstrate 
not  only  our  genuine  concern  for  "fair  and  equitable  treatment,"  but  also  to  generate  ideas,  pro- 
posals, and  solutions  to  difficult  and  oftentimes  complex  problems. 

Reserve  Participation 

Our  Total  Force  Policy  closely  integrates  active  and  reserve  forces  in  order  to  provide  a 
sustainable  expeditionary  capability.  When  task  organized,  there  is  no  distinction  between  active 
and  reserve  component  Marines    The  Marine  Corps  addresses  active  and  reserve  requirements  si- 
multaneously through  horizontal  fielding  of  equipment  and  adherence  to  a  common  set  of  training 
standards 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  may  be  employed  throughout  the  spectrum  of  conflict  on  a 
voluntary  or  involuntary  basis  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  X  Reserve  forces  pro- 
vide added  depth  and  capabilities  to  the  Total  Force  that  may  be  employed  to  relieve  peacetime 
operational  tempo  for  the  active  component    The  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR)  is 
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structured  to  augment  and  reinforce  the  active  component.  When  necessary  in  a  protracted  con- 
flict, the  SMCR  may  have  a  force  expansion  role    The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  is  com- 
prised of  Marines  who  have  completed  their  initial  aaive  service  but  remain  available  as  individual 
replacements  for  active  and  reserve  units   Declining  defense  resources  pose  significant  challenges 
to  the  creation  of  the  necessary  force  structure,  training,  and  equipping  for  the  active/reserve  mix 
necessary  to  implement  our  national  strategy. 

Regardless,  the  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to  improve  and  employ  the  fiill  range  of  capa- 
bilities available  within  the  Total  Force    This  well-integrated  Total  Force  capitalizes  on  the 
strengths  and  contributions  of  its  Active,  Reserve,  and  civilian  components    In  both  real-world 
operations  and  exercises.  Reserve  elements  have  consistently  demonstrated  their  ability  to  effec- 
tively augment  and  reinforce  the  active  component  in  both  traditional  and  nontraditional  missions 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  participation  with  their  Active  Component  counterparts  in  exercises  con- 
ducted throughout  the  world  have  provided  a  range  of  training  and  self-evaluation  opportunities 
covering  the  spectrum  from  individual  Marine  warfighting  skills  to  enhancing  the  deployment  ca- 
pability of  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces.  They  have  also  provided  opportunities  for  Reserve  Ma- 
rines to  train  in  joint  arenas. 

We  currently  have  more  than  2,285  Marines  on  active  duty  to  support  our  Reserve  com- 
ponent under  the  Active  Reserve  (AR)  program,  formeriy  known  as  the  Full-Time  Support  Pro- 
gram. In  FY94,  we  took  a  significant  step  to  improve  this  program  by  making  it  a  career 
program,  greatly  enhancing  stability,  credibility,  and  professionalism    Marines  in  the  Active  Re- 
serve program  perform  a  wide  variety  of  functions,  from  developing  policy,  performing  adminis- 
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trative  and  recruiting  functions,  and  providing  training  and  logistical  support  for  our  Reserve 
Component. 

An  important  accomplishment  in  support  of  both  our  Reserve  and  Active  components  has 
been  the  fielding  of  the  Marine  Corps  Total  Force  System  (MCTFS).  MCTFS  is  our  integrated, 
automated  information  system  for  personnel  and  pay  functions  for  all  Active,  Reserve  Marines, 
and  personnel  functions  for  retired  Marines.  Now  functioning  since  November  1994,  MCTFS  al- 
lows for  the  seamless  mobilization  and  deployment  of  reserve  Marines,  as  well  as  retirees,  by 
using  a  single  system  that  works  the  same  for  both  Active  and  Reserve  units    Additionally,  as  we 
continue  to  modernize  MCTFS,  we  have  added  features  to  track  an  individual  Marine's  geo- 
graphical location. 

We  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  demonstrated  versatility  and  proven  effectiveness  of  our 
Reserve  program.  Only  frequent  participation  in  realistic  training  exercises  and  actual  contin- 
gency operations,  however,  can  provide  these  Marines  the  range  of  experience  in  conditions  nec- 
essary to  hone  their  individual  and  unit  warfighting  capabilities    It  is  crucial  that  we  continue  to 
provide  them  these  opportunities,  especially  participation  in  live-fire  combined  arms  exercises,  if 
we  are  to  expect  them  to  effectively  perform  their  role  as  part  of  our  integrated  Total  Force. 
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Conclusion 

When  I  addressed  this  Committee  last  year,  I  closed  with  three  challenges  that  we  would 
face  in  the  coming  year    I  spoke  of  meeting  our  recruiting  efforts,  diversifying  our  force,  and  im- 
proving our  Marines'  quality  of  life.  We  asked  for  and  received  Congressional  help  in  these  areas. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  we  have  met  the  goals  which  we  set    As  I  have  explained,  in 
each  of  these  areas  the  Marine  Corps  is  strong  and  getting  stronger    To  continue  to  sustain  your 
Marines  into  the  twenty-first  century  requires  our  rededication  to  essentially  the  same  areas 

Our  primary  challenge,  recruiting,  will  remain  tough,  and  get  tougher  --  demographics  dic- 
tate this  reality.  Our  recruiters  are  in  an  uphill  fight  to  meet  the  tremendous  accession  goals 
placed  on  them  to  sustain  our  force.  They  are  forced  to  do  this  in  a  very  tight  recruiting  market 
We  know  that  there  are  still  bright,  patriotic  young  Americans  who  will  respond  to  the  call  for 
selfless  service  to  their  country,  however,  finding  them  has  become  more  difficult    With  needed 
support,  adequate  resources  and  flexibility  to  use  them,  the  Marine  Corps  will  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties and  meet  its  quality  accession  goals 

Our  gains  in  further  diversifying  the  Corps  so  that  it  better  reflects  society  at-large  is  on 
track.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  firmly  committed  to  this  goal,  especially  in 
our  officer  corps.  We  plan  to  aggressively  recruit  qualified  minorities  and  women  into  our  ranks 
We  will  ensure  that  every  Marine  is  treated  with  the  dignity  and  respect  they  deserve,  and  they 
will  be  judged  on  their  character,  performance  and  achievements  —  not  by  race  or  gender. 

QOL  has  improved  in  real  terms  for  your  Marines,  and  we  remain  committed  to  securing 
additional  funding  for  further  quality  of  life  improvements.  However,  we  must  temper  this  ambi- 
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tion  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  realign  resources  at  the  expense  of  overall  operational 
readiness.  Our  QOL  strategic  vision  is  echoed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  reiterated  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Marsh  Panel    We  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  improving:  compen- 
sation, bachelor  quarters,  family  housing,  service  member,  community,  and  family  support  serv- 
ices, and  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation    I  have  addressed  each,  and  I  know  that  additional 
funding  will  be  needed  to  properly  maintain,  replace,  or  build  new  facilities,  such  as  barracks,  fam- 
ily housing,  gymnasiums,  child  development  centers,  and  libraries    Again,  please  understand  that 
the  Marine  Corps  cannot  enhance  these  Quality  of  Life  Programs  at  the  expense  of  operational 
readiness  and  much  needed  investment  programs    I  would  say  to  you  that  the  first  tenet  taught  to 
every  Marine  is  "to  accomplish  the  mission  and  take  care  of  your  Marines."  I  have  followed  this 
tenet  during  my  tenure  as  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs    My  mis- 
sion was  to  provide  our  field  commanders  with  the  most  qualified  and  best  trained  Marines  possi- 
ble   As  the  QOL  spokesman  for  the  Marine  Corps,  I  have  worked  closely  with  you  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  improve  living  conditions  for  our  Marines  and  their  families. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  will  be  leaving  active  duty  this  summer  following  thirty-four  years  of 
continuous  service  to  our  country    When  I  look  around  our  Corps  at  the  enthusiasm,  vigor,  and 
motivation  of  our  young  men  and  women,  I  gain  confidence  that  we  remain  our  Nation's  preemi- 
nent fighting  force.  Though  I  have  detailed  areas  that  require  continued  attention,  I  assure  you 
that  Marine  Corps  manpower  today  is  in  good  shape  overall. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  fijndamental  truths  of  which  the  Marine  Corps  is 
well  aware  Our  reason  for  being  is  to  fight  our  Nation's  wars  and  win!  Equally,  Americans  ex- 
pect their  Marines  to  be  a  ready  force,  capable  of  performing  whatever  is  required  to  protect  our 
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national  interests    The  Corps  must  always  be  the  most  ready  when  the  nation  is  generally  least 
ready    The  programs,  plans,  and  initiatives  that  I  have  outlined  are  designed  to  hone  and  refine  a 
Total  Force  Marine  Corps  that  is  the  epitome  of  readiness  and  warfighting 

Subject  to  your  questions,  this  concludes  my  remarks 
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Mr.  Young.  Greneral,  thank  you  very  much.  We  do  have  a  num- 
ber of  questions.  We  will  hear  from  General  McGinty  and  go  back 
to  questions  for  all  of  you.  General? 

Summary  Statement  of  General  McGinty 

General  McGestty.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  first  opportunity  to  report  to  you 
on  the  well-being  of  our  Air  Force  people.  With  yoiu-  approval  I 
would  like  to  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record  and  provide 
a  brief  opening  statement. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  there  is  a  new  foiuid  sense  of  optimism 
among  oiu*  people  today.  Spirits  are  high,  morale  is  very  good  and 
energy  levels  Eire  off  the  chart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  we 
conducted  an  Air  Force-wide  survey  and  74  percent  of  our  officers, 
64  percent  of  our  enlisted  force,  and  81  percent  of  our  civilian 
workforce  said  they  plan  to  stay  with  us  for  a  career.  That  was  a 
survey  done  of  350,000  people.  There  are  several  good  reasons,  I 
think,  for  this  enthusiasm. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  support  that  this  Committee  continues 
to  give  our  people.  Last  year  we  discussed  our  quality  of  life  prior- 
ities with  you  and  asked  for  your  support  in  several  areas.  You  re- 
sponded with  a  2.4  percent  pay  raise,  an  aggressive  effort  to  close 
the  housing  gap,  and  $5  million  in  our  recruiting  and  advertising 
budget.  These  are  just  some  of  the  very  visible  steps  that  you  have 
taken  to  let  Air  Force  people  know  that  you  care. 

Just  as  we  could  not  have  made  these  gains  without  the  unwav- 
ering support  of  members  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  we  cannot  maintain  our  momentum  without  your  contin- 
ued support.  Simply  put,  our  task  is  to  provide  a  force  ready  to 
fight  and  win,  and  to  meet  this  challenge.  We  must  succeed  in  four 
ways. 

RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION 

First,  we  must  recruit  and  reteiin  high  quality  members  and  civil- 
ians. As  you  will  read  in  my  full  statement,  we  continue  to  recruit 
this  country's  best  and  brightest.  That  success  is  a  result  of  your 
support  to  our  field  recruiters  and  the  increase  in  the  advertising 
budget.  It  is  challenging  work,  but  we  are  meeting  Air  Force  re- 
cruiting requirements  today. 

Next,  we  have  to  retain  and  train  our  people  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  We  have  enhanced  our  training  programs  signifi- 
cantly and  are  finding  opportunities  to  enhance  training  and  tech- 
nology like  using  interactive  courseware  and  distance  learning  to 
deliver  instructional  programs.  The  great  news  is  that  the  invest- 
ment in  top  quality  training  definitely  pays  off  when  reenlistment 
rates  stay  high;  and  they  are. 

For  example,  our  first  term  reenlistments  in  the  Air  Force  are  at 
an  all-time  high  at  63  percent.  That  means  our  training  investment 
is  at  work  for  us  on  the  flight  line  today  and  tomorrow  maintaining 
our  high  state  of  readiness. 
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AIR  FORCE  POLICY  ON  DISCRIMINATION 

The  third  area  where  we  must  succeed  is  creating  an  environ- 
ment free  of  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment.  Our  Chief  and 
Secretary  are  deeply  committed  to  making  sure  people  are  treated 
with  respect.  Air  Force  policy  prohibits  discrimination  of  £uiy  kind 
and  we  t£ike  swift  action  when  a  situation  occurs. 

We  have  also  developed  and  are  now  fielding  a  new  course  for 
all  Air  Force  people,  military  and  civilian,  that  increases  awareness 
and  helps  ensure  we  maintain  an  environment  of  acceptance,  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  mutual  respect  among  our  members. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PRIORITIES 

The  fourth  area,  not  any  less  important  than  the  other  three,  is 
to  ensure  that  our  people  have  a  reasonable  quality  of  life.  Last 
year  we  presented  our  seven  quality  of  life  priorities;  number  one, 
compensation  and  benefits;  two,  housing;  three,  health  care;  four, 
balanced  personnel  and  operations  tempo;  five,  community  support 
and  family  programs;  six,  our  retirement  benefits;  and  seven,  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

We  have  revalidated  those  priorities  and  will  continue  to  work  to 
balance  a  quality  of  life  agenda  for  our  people.  Our  progress  in 
each  area  is  in  my  prepared  remarks,  but  we  certainly  owe  you  a 
sincere  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  many  quality  of  life  ini- 
tiatives— the  2.4  percent  pay  raise,  the  5.2  percent  increase  in 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters,  BAQ,  the  Variable  Housing  Allow- 
ance, VHA,  rate  protection,  housing  and  dormitory  projects,  im- 
provements for  fitness  centers  and  child  development  centers,  pro- 
tection of  our  retirement  benefits  last  year,  full  equity  and  contin- 
ued support  for  TRICARE.  These  are  actions  that  speak  much 
louder  than  any  words  to  Air  Force  people,  actions  that  let  our  peo- 
ple know  around  the  world  that  you  appreciate  their  commitment 
and  service  to  the  country. 

The  Air  Force  is  confident  that  putting  people  first  ensures  that 
we  can  provide  a  strong,  capable  and  ready-to-win  air  and  space 
force.  We  remain  committed  to  providing  them  a  reasonable  quality 
of  life.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  an  overview  of  our 
great  Air  Force  personnel  and  stand  ready  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  General  McGinty  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  excited  about  my  first 
opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  the  well-being  of  Air  Force  people.  The  best  way  to  give 
you  a  true  understanding  of  our  posture  today  would  be  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
men  and  women,  military  and  civilian,  who  make  the  United  Stated  Air  Force  the 
greatest  air  and  space  force  the  world  has  ever  known.  Many  of  you  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  to  these  magnificent  people  during  your  travels.  I'm 
confident  you've  come  away  as  impressed  as  I  am  with  their  professionalism, 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  to  serve  their  country.  During  my  field  visits,  I  make  it  a 
point  to  talk  to  our  people  and  their  families  about  what  lies  ahead  and  let  them  tell  me 
what's  on  their  minds.   I'd  like  to  have  each  one  of  them  here  with  me  today  to  express 
to  you  their  thoughts.  Since  that  isn't  practical,  I  will  attempt  to  convey  their  concerns, 
their  hopes  and  their  dreams  to  you  in  this  review  of  the  Air  Force  personnel  posture. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  there  is  clearly  a  new  found  sense  of  optimism  among 
our  people  today.  Spirits  are  high,  morale  is  positive,  and  energy  levels  are  off-the- 
chart.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  Air  Force  wide  survey  74%  of  officers,  64%  of  enlisted,  and 
81%  of  our  civilians  said  they  plan  to  stay  with  us  for  a  career.   I  believe  there  are 
several  very  good  reasons  for  this  enthusiasm.  First  and  foremost  is  the  support  this 
committee  continues  to  give  our  people.  Last  year  we  discussed  our  Quality  of  Life 
priorities  with  you  and  asked  for  your  support  in  several  areas.  You  responded  with  a 
resounding  "can  do."  The  2.4  percent  pay  raise  and  an  aggressive  effort  to  help  close 
the  housing  allowance  gap  are  just  two  of  the  very  visible  steps  you've  taken  to  let  Air 
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Force  people  know  you  care.  The  second  big  reason  for  this  optimism  is  the  realization 
that  we've  achieved  some  sense  of  stability.  We  are  beyond  the  post-cold  war  era.  For 
the  military,  the  drawdown  is  nearly  90%  complete,  the  last  round  of  base  closures  has 
been  announced,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions 
are  on  the  street.  As  I  see  it,  we've  successfully  moved  through  a  significant  transition 
period  and  in  the  coming  year  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  we  can  do  for  our  people 
than  to  provide  a  stable  environment.  By  stable,  I  don't  mean  stagnant.  I  mean  exactly 
the  opposite.  We  must  create  and  maintain  an  environment  that  allows  us  to  focus  on 
our  strengths-our  primary  mission  to  fight  and  win  America's  wars,  and  our  core 
values-integrity  first,  service  before  self,  and  excellence  in  all  we  do.  We  believe,  and  I 
hope  you  agree,  it's  time  to  shift  our  focus  from  those  who  are  leaving  the  Air  Force  to 
those  who  are  staying. 

What  I  will  do  today  is  discuss  some  of  the  steps  we've  taken  toward  stability  and 
address  some  of  the  challenges  we  face.  Additionally,  I'll  give  you  a  brief  update  on  the 
progress  we've  made  toward  our  seven  Quality  of  Life  objectives. 

MEETING  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Just  as  we  could  not  have  pulled  through  this  drawdown  without  the  unwavering 
support  of  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  Congress,  we  cannot  hold  our 
momentum,  nor  hope  to  offer  our  people  stability,  without  your  continued  support. 
Simply  put,  our  task  is  to  provide  a  force  ready-to-fight-and-win.  To  meet  this 
challenge,  we  must: 
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□  Recruit  high  quality  military  and  civilians 

□  Train  and  retain  our  people  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world 

□  Create  an  environment  in  which  our  people  can  strive  to  achieve  their  full 
potential 

□  Ensure  our  people  have  a  reasonable  quality  of  life 

RECRUIT  HIGH  QUALITY  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIANS 

People  are  our  most  valuable  resource  and  we  must  be  able  to  hire  our  country's 
best  and  brightest  to  continue  to  be  the  world's  best  Air  Force.  With  that  as  our 
requirement,  we've  just  completed  one  of  our  most  challenging  recruiting  years    In  the 
six  year  period  between  1989  and  1995,  the  propensity  of  America's  youth  to  join  the 
Air  Force  fell  nearly  30  percent.  The  drawdown,  base  closures,  and  well  publicized 
personnel  reductions  have  fostered  the  feeling  among  American  youth  that  the  Air 
Force  does  not  offer  the  same  opportunities  as  it  did  in  the  past.  Adding  to  the 
environment  is  the  fact  that  there  are  simply  fewer  military  "mentors"  in  our  society 
today    Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  teachers--the  people  who  have  historically  carried 
the  military  message  from  one  generation  to  the  next--don't  have  the  military 
experiences  as  previous  generations. 

But  we're  proud  to  say  we  met  our  goals  and  we  did  so  without  sacrificing 
quality.   Better  than  99%  of  our  recruits  in  FY95  had  high  school  diplomas  and  some 
84%  scored  in  the  top  half  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (up  from  81%  in 
FY94).  The  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  are  also  feeling  the  effects  of  our 
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changing  environment.  As  members  left  the  active  force  during  the  drawdown,  they 
provided  the  Reserve  Components  with  a  steady  stream  of  high  quality  candidates. 
That  stream  has  slowed  to  a  trickle  and  we  now  find  increased  competition  for  recruits 
from  the  civilian  market. 

We've  taken  several  aggressive  steps  to  help  our  recruiters  meet  these  growing 
challenges.  With  your  help  we  now  have  the  authority  to  boost  Special  Duty 
Assignment  Pay  for  our  recruiters  from  $275  per  month  to  $375  per  month-a  positive 
step  in  compensating  them  for  their  arduous  duties  and  extraordinary  responsibilities. 
We've  put  80  more  recruiters  on  the  street  and  supported  them  with  targeted 
advertising.  Thankfully,  this  committee  also  recognized  our  challenge  and  provided  a 
crucial  $2.0M  plus-up  to  our  advertising  budget  which  allowed  us  to  mount  an  effective 
"we're  hiring"  advertising  campaign.  These  dollars  were  well  spent.  Twenty  five  percent 
more  recruits  told  us  they  heard  our  ads  on  the  radio  this  year  than  last.  We  need  to 
continue  to  fully  support  our  recruiters  in  their  efforts.  The  resources  we  invest  in 
recruiting  today  will  ensure  we're  ready  to  fight  if  called  upon  in  the  future. 

We  met  our  line  officer  recruiting  requirement  in  F'Y95,  but  we  did  fall  short  in 
attracting  the  right  numbers  of  health  care  professionals  --  specifically  physician  and 
nurse  specialists.  The  success  we  did  enjoy  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  support  we 
continue  to  receive  from  you  in  the  form  of  special  pays  and  bonuses.  The  bottom  line 
however  is  still  money:  the  salaries  offered  by  the  private  sector  are  tough  competition. 
Our  recruiters  consistently  list  health  professions  recruiting  as  their  number  one 
challenge  and  we  therefore  make  it  a  top  priority. 
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One  of  our  success  stories  is  the  Junior  ROTC  Program.  We've  continued  to 
expand  this  citizenship  program  and  added  82  new  schools  in  FY95,  to  bring  the  total 
number  of  Air  Force-sponsored  units  to  586.  More  than  80,000  high  school  students 
are  enrolled  in  a  program  that  teaches  responsibility,  stresses  patriotism,  provides 
positive  role  models,  discourages  drug  and  alcohol  use,  and  deplores  gang  activity. 
For  many  at-risk  youth.  Junior  ROTC  is  the  key  to  their  continued  school  attendance. 
We're  proud  of  our  high  military  affiliation  rate  of  50  percent.  This  is  the  percentage  of 
those  students  completing  at  least  two  years  of  Junior  ROTC  who  go  on  to  serve  their 
country  in  our  Armed  Forces.  But  if  the  rate  were  zero  percent,  we'd  be  just  as  proud. 
We're  keeping  kids  in  school,  out  of  trouble,  and  turning  out  high  school  graduates  with 
a  positive  focus  on  their  futures  and  the  self  discipline  to  aim  for  high  goals.  Thank  you 
for  making  this  success  possible  by  supporting  Junior  ROTC. 

Like  the  military,  the  number  of  civilians  we  hire  each  year  has  fallen  as  part  of 
our  overall  drawdown  program  from  a  high  of  8,150  in  1990  to  just  4,325  in  1995. 
Unlike  the  military,  we  still  have  a  steady  stream  of  applicants  for  most  positions. 
Despite  the  downsizing  environment,  we  continue  to  recruit  the  right  numbers  and  skills 
into  the  civilian  workforce  to  accomplish  the  Air  Force  mission  and  to  assume  future 
senior  leadership  positions. 

Although  we're  meeting  our  civilian  goals,  competition  with  industry  for  top 
college  graduates  remains  keen.  We'll  continue  to  use  programs  like  the  PALACE 
Acquire  Intern  Program  to  offer  unique  career  opportunities  to  the  best  and  brightest 
young  college  graduates. 
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TRAIN  AND  RETAIN  OUR  PEOPLE  BETTER  THAN  ANYONE  ELSE  IN 
THE  WORLD 

Once  we've  hired  the  right  people  we  must  provide  them  a  stable  environment 
day-to-day  if  we  expect  them  to  stay  with  us  for  a  career.  Key  to  our  efforts  is  the  right 
training  at  the  right  time  and  stable,  predictable  advancement  opportunities.  From  a 
training  perspective,  readiness  demands  that  airmen  are  effectively  but  quickly  trained 
and  ready  to  perform  ever-increasingly  high  tech  jobs.  In  1992  we  developed  the  Year 
of  Training  (YOT)-a  coherent  education  and  training  architecture  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  and  training  and  produce  airmen  better  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  21st  century.  Our  YOT  goal,  to  provide  trained,  ready-to-work  people,  is  quickly 
becoming  a  reality.  Today,  every  skill  has  an  operational  initial  skills  training  course 
compared  to  only  90  percent  four  years  ago.  These  courses  provide  commanders  a 
graduate  familiar  with  basic  skills,  and  one  who  is  motivated  and  ready  for  on-the-job, 
hands-on  training  at  the  first  duty  station. 

We're  excited  about  new  training  philosophies  that  will  make  an  already  first 
class  training  process  even  better.  For  example,  the  new  Mission  Ready  Technician 
(MRT)  Program  gives  commanders  an  apprentice  airman  who  is  near  mission-ready 
and  prepared  to  step  on  the  flightline  as  a  fully  contributing  member,  A  good  case  in 
point  is  the  F-16  Crew  Chief  Course,  The  Course  not  only  teaches  general  skills  but 
provides  full  hands-on  certification  by  placing  the  trainees  on  an  operational  flightline  for 
nearly  a  month  to  develop  aircraft  skills.  When  graduates  arrive  at  an  operational  base, 
they  are  ready  to  step  onto  the  flightline  as  fully  contributing  members  of  the  team.  The 
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feedback  we've  received  from  field  commanders  is  overwhelmingly  positive.  More  than 
eighteen  such  courses  exist  today  and  we  will  develop  56  more  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Streamlining  of  operations,  downsizing,  and  reduced  budgets  challenge  the  Air 
Force's  ability  to  maintain  a  highly  skilled  fighting  force,  and  argue  for  creative  solutions 
to  provide  mission  essential  education  and  training  for  military  and  civilian  personnel. 
Interactive  Courseware,  such  as  Computer-Based  Instruction  and  Interactive  Video 
disc,  used  with  Distance  Learning  technologies,  is  revolutionizing  the  delivery  of 
instructional  programs.  This  year  we've  established  an  Air  Force  focal  point  for  the 
implementation  of  Distance  Learning  policy  and  emerging  Distance  Learning 
technology  with  a  goal  of  ensuring  that  this  new  capability  is  used  at  the  best  time  and 
place,  and  the  use  of  new  technological  delivery  methods  is  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

As  you  know.  Air  Force  civilians  are  also  a  vital  part  of  our  total  force  and  our 
readiness  equation.  We  strongly  support  training  and  education  programs 
commensurate  with  the  active  duty.  For  example,  our  civilians  receive  technical  skills 
training  throughout  their  careers,  many  times  in  classrooms  with  their  military 
counterparts,  creating  the  working  partnership  that  is  so  critical  to  mission  readiness.   In 
recent  years  our  civilian  skills  training  programs  have  grown  to  address  evolving  skills 
imbalances  typical  of  rapid  downsizing.  As  a  result,  new  initiatives  have  emerged  to 
include  retraining  and  multi-skilling  programs  that  offer  increased  stability  and 
productivity  in  our  civilian  workforce. 

Professional  development  is  equally  important  in  maintaining  a  first  class  civilian 
work  force.  We've  developed  an  Air  Force  Management  and  Leadership  Development 
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Framework  targeted  at  preparing  our  civilians  for  future  leadership  positions.  The 
framework  is  based  on  aggressive  employee  participation  in  four  categories  of 
educational  activity  to  include:  Air  Force  acculturation  through  Professional  Military 
Education;  management  skills  training;  experience  based,  nonacademic  programs;  and 
long  term,  full-time  academic  development.  Air  Force  civilian  employees  now  have  a 
professional  development  model  which  will  serve  them  well. 

As  we  discussed,  providing  the  world's  best  air  and  space  force  requires  us  to 
access  and  train  high  quality  people.  With  that  investment  toward  readiness,  we 
certainly  want  to  retain  these  quality  people.  Today's  enlisted  retention  looks  very 
good,  especially  for  those  completing  their  first  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  first  term 
reenlistments  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  offered  the  opportunity 
to  reenlist  did  so  in  FY95  compared  to  just  58%  in  1986.  This  is  great  news  in  that  the 
dollars  we've  invested  in  training  are  at  work  on  our  flightlines  today  and  our  state  of 
readiness  is  maintained. 

Much  of  our  success  in  retaining  skills  in  critical  areas  is  due  directly  to  the 
payment  of  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses.  This  year,  we  plan  to  pay  SRBs  to  people 
in  55  different  skills.  These  bonuses  are  essential  to  our  efforts  to  retain  highly  skilled 
professionals  in  light  of  private  sector  positions  with  higher  compensation  packages. 
Your  continued  support  for  these  target  pays  will  allow  the  Air  Force  to  compete 
successfully  for,  and  retain,  a  limited  resource  of  specialist  technicians  and 
professionals. 

For  officers,  continuing  favorable  trends  in  pilot  retention  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
pilot  bonus.  In  1995,  64%  of  those  offered  the  bonus  accepted  as  compared  to  35% 
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just  6  years  ago.   Retaining  just  six  additional  pilots  will  pay  for  the  entire  FY97  program 
and  sustain  us  with  a  very  expensive,  trained  resource.  Your  support  maintaining  this 
highly  effective  program  is  still  paying  big  dividends. 

Ensuring  these  positive  retention  trends  continue  is  very  much  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  provide  stable  personnel  programs  for  all  our  people.  Key  to  that  effort  are 
clear,  fair,  and  understandable  evaluation  and  promotion  systems.   In  1995  we 
undertook  major  reviews  of  our  evaluation  systems  with  two  goals  in  mind;  review  the 
basic  tenants  to  ensure  they  still  make  sense  and  address  field  perceptions. 

The  review  validated  each  of  the  principles  of  our  officer  and  enlisted  evaluation 
systems  but  noted  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the  system  particularly  among 
officers.  Based  on  these  findings  we've  increased  educational  efforts  to  the  field  and 
recommended  moderate  procedural  changes.  Among  the  most  significant  and  positive 
changes  is  the  implementation  of  mandatory  feedback  for  all  our  people — from  airman 
to  colonel.  Our  goal  is  simple:  make  sure  everyone,  raters  and  ratees  alike,  understand 
expected  standards  and  how  well  those  standards  are  achieved  during  the  entire 
evaluation  cycle. 

Our  ability  to  meet  mission  demands  in  the  future  depends  on  our  ability  to 
promote  the  right  people  today.  Promotions  have  been  slowed  over  the  past  several 
years  as  we  executed  our  drawdown  strategy.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  growing 
perception  that  the  system  was  neither  fair  nor  predictable.   I  am  happy  to  report  to  you 
today  that  in  1995  we  met  our  promotion  objectives  for  every  enlisted  grade  for  the  first 
time  since  1991 --a  clear  sign  that  we're  operating  in  a  stable  environment.  Timing  of 
promotions  for  officers  unfortunately  still  lags  our  expectations.  Promotion  opportunities 
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have  been  reduced  to  the  DOPMA  minimums  for  every  field  grade  and  still  the  average 
major  didn't  pin  on  until  about  the  12  year  point  each  of  the  last  three  years.  The 
temporary  grade  relief  you  gave  us  in  the  FY96  bill  w/as  a  significant  step  in  addressing 
this  issue.  And  while  we've  met  DOPMA  guidelines  for  lieutenant  colonels,  we're  at  the 
very  outer  limits  of  pin-on  timing.  The  Administration  is  reviewing  a  proposal  that 
contains  new  grade  tables  for  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels.  These  new  tables  will 
help  us  in  two  ways.  First,  they  will  help  us  manage  the  officer  career  force  within 
DOPMA  guidelines  for  career  progression.  Second,  they  will  allow  us  to  continue  to 
give  high  priority  to  external  field  grade  requirements  driven  by  changes  in  law  (the 
Goldwaters-Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Work-force  Improvement  Act  of  1990)  without  impacting  our  own  internal  needs.  The 
current  grade  tables  have  become  inadequate  and  it  is  time  to  make  adjustments. 

CREATE  AN  ENVIRONMENT  IN  WHICH  OUR  PEOPLE  CAN  STRIVE  TO 

ACHIEVE  THEIR  FULL  POTENTIAL 

We  know  it  is  the  leader  who  truly  provides  a  healthy,  stable  environment  not 
only  for  mission  accomplishment  but  for  taking  care  of  our  people.  Therefore,  we've 
moved  aggressively  to  ensure  we  have  the  finest  leadership  team  possible.  We 
recently  completed  our  first-ever  Commander  Screening  Board.  This  process  ensures 
we  identify  those  officers  with  the  greatest  demonstrated  leadership  potential  to  fill  key 
command  positions.  We've  also  instituted  mandatory  training  for  commanders  at  all 
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levels.  Our  goal  is  to  identify  the  most  capable  to  command  and  provide  them  w/ith  the 
tools  they  need  to  be  successful. 

One  of  the  most  significant  responsibilities  of  being  an  Air  Force  leader  is  that  of 
being  accountable  for  your  actions.  While  most  of  our  people  serve  with  honor  and 
distinction,  our  commanders  must  have  sufficient  tools  and  guidelines  to  deal  with  those 
who  do  not.  We've  taken  steps  to  ensure  the  guidelines  are  clearly  stated  while 
maintaining  the  commander's  prerogative  to  act. 

No  leadership  role  is  more  important  to  creating  a  stable  environment  than  that 
of  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  you  know  you'll  be  treated  with  respect  and  dignity 
in  the  workplace.  The  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  are  deeply  committed  to  these  basic 
principles  which  allow  each  person  to  reach  his  or  her  potential.  The  impact  of  our 
gender  and  race  neutral  recruiting  and  assignment  policies  can  be  seen  across  the 
force.   For  example,  there  are  twice  as  many  women  in  the  Air  Force  today  as  there 
were  in  1975,  while  minority  representation  has  gone  from  14  to  24%  over  the  same 
period.  Twenty-four  of  every  100  Air  Force  accessions  last  year  were  women,  and  16 
of  every  100  were  African  American  or  Hispanic.  Today  we  have  over  400  female  pilots 
and  navigators  and  nearly  600  enlisted  women  in  aircrew  positions.  Once  on  board, 
minorities  compete  favorably  for  key  jobs,  upward  mobility  and  promotions.  Much  of  the 
progress  in  this  area  has  been  made  only  recently,  but  it  is  measurable  and  shows  real 
improvement. 

Our  biggest  challenge  for  the  future  is  to  sustain  growrth  and  ensure  that  women 
and  minorities  are  prepared  to  assume  more  senior  leadership  roles.  We've 
institutionalized  a  four-hour  Equal  Opportunity  Awareness  Program,  mandatory  for  all 
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military  and  civilians.  We've  already  implemented  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
DOD  Task  Force  on  Discrimination  and  Sexual  Harassment  and  are  working  to 
implement  the  rest.  Finally,  we've  published  a  "user  friendly"  pamphlet  on 
Discrimination  and  Sexual  Harassment.  This  pamphlet  has  been  distributed  to  every 
installation  and  is  designed  as  a  tool  to  educate  Air  Force  people  on  alternatives  for 
resolving  equal  opportunity  complaints. 

Air  Force  policy  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender  or  ethnicity, 
and  takes  swift  action  when  it  occurs.  Because  we  want  to  retain  the  very  best  people 
for  full  Air  Force  careers,  senior  leadership  and  commanders  at  all  levels  must  continue 
to  maintain  an  environment  of  acceptance,  understanding  and  mutual  respect  among 
all  of  our  members. 

Before  I  move  into  the  update  on  our  Quality  of  Life  initiatives,  I  want  to  mention 
our  progress  on  the  military  drawdown  and  solicit  your  help  for  our  civilians.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  biggest  challenge  to  stability  in  the  Air  Force  over  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  drawdown.  I'm  proud  to  report  today  that  we  are  90%  complete  with  our  military 
effort.  Halfway  into  this  fiscal  year,  the  Air  Force  has  already  identified  sufficient 
numbers  of  enlisted  losses  to  meet  our  FY96  military  drawdown  goals  and  are  well  on 
our  way  on  the  officer  side.  Because  we  were  proactive  early  in  the  drawdown,  we 
were  able  to  manage  this  year's  program  with  only  limited  use  of  Temporary  Early 
Retirement  Authority  and  no  Voluntary  Separation  Incentives  or  Special  Separation 
Benefits.  We  are  no  longer  using  involuntary  actions  like  RIFs  and  SERBs  and  with 
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your  help  in  maintaining  the  endstrength  levels  projected  in  the  FY97  budget,  we  won't 
have  to  return  to  them  in  the  future. 

While  the  end  is  near  for  the  military  drawdown,  there  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
on  the  civilian  side.  Like  the  military  drawdown  program,  we  expect  to  reach  our  end 
FY96  civilian  strength  level;  we'll  use  primarily  Voluntary  Separation  Incentives  and 
Voluntary  Early  Retirement  Authority.  Base  closures  and  other  programmed  reductions 
will  reduce  our  end-strength  12%  from  today  to  FY01 .  By  the  end  of  the  century  our 
civilian  strength  will  be  about  69%  of  what  it  was  in  1991.  The  authority  to  use  incentive 
payments  and  early  retirement  to  increase  attrition  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
minimizing  involuntary  separations  under  reduction  in  force  (RIP)  procedures.  We 
appreciate  your  support  of  the  Civilian  Voluntary  Release  Program,  Continued  Health 
Care  Coverage,  and  Lump  Sum  Severance  Payments  included  in  the  FY96  NDAA 
These  efforts  help  minimize  the  erosion  of  morale  among  civilians  affected  by  the 
drawdown. 

We  remain  committed  to  our  policy  that  RIF  is  a  last  resort.  We  have  paid  over 
15,000  incentives  since  we  were  given  the  authority  in  early  1993  and  had  to  RIF  only 
about  4,000  in  the  last  three  years  (FY93-95).  We  estimate  we  will  pay  an  additional 
1 1 ,250  incentives  through  FY99  and  we  expect  to  RIF  approximately  1 ,300  in  FY96  and 
about  2,450  more  through  FY99.    These  projections  are  dependent  on  the  numbers  in 
the  FY97  budget  remaining  stable.  Further  efforts  to  privatize  will  present  new 
challenges,  but  we  are  looking  for  "lessons-learned"  as  we  privatize  Newark  AFB  and 
will  use  them  as  we  develop  plans  for  privatization  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  Kelly  and 
McClellan. 
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ENSURE  OUR  PEOPLE  HAVE  A  REASONABLE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Last  year  we  presented  our  seven  Quality  of  Life  priorities.   I'd  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  briefly  speak  to  the  progress  we've  made  in  each  area  and  identify  those 
areas  in  which  we  need  your  continued  help  and  support. 

We  ask  a  lot  of  our  people  and  their  families.  The  typical  20-year  Air  Force 
career  involves  6-8  family  moves  (1  or  2  of  which  are  overseas  and  back),  buying  and 
selling  houses  in  the  process,  having  their  children  attend  a  half  dozen  schools, 
enduring  family  separations  while  the  military  member  serves  at  a  remote  duty  location 
for  up  to  fifteen  months — and  a  high  likelihood  of  short-notice  deployments  to 
international  crisis  spots.  Our  people  readily  step  up  to  these  challenges  as  long  as 
they  know  their  work  is  important  and  appreciated  and  their  families  are  taken  care  of. 
Our  quality  of  life  efforts  target  both  these  concerns. 

As  a  force  that  relies  heavily  on  its  technological  advantage,  we  must  retain  high 
quality,  experienced,  motivated,  well  trained  people.  We  also  know  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  readiness  and  the  quality  of  life  of  our  people  and  their  families 
Indeed,  quality  of  life  is  the  number  one  reason  people  stay  in  the  Air  Force.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  developed  our  Quality  of  Life  Strategy.  This  strategy  focuses  our 
efforts  on  improving  the  lives  of  our  people  and  their  families  by  identifying  seven 
quality  of  life  priorities:  Compensation  and  Benefits;  Housing;  Health  Care;  Balanced 
Personnel  Tempo  and  Operations  Tempo;  Community  Support  and  Family  Programs; 
Retirement;  and  Educational  Opportunities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  putting  "People 
First"  is  key  to  retention  and  successful  mission  accomplishment. 
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Compensation  and  Benefits 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  for  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force  is 
ensuring  fair  and  adequate  military  compensation.  By  law,  military  pay  raise  levels  do 
not  keep  pace  with  private  sector  wage  growth,  as  defined  by  the  Employment  Cost 
Index.  Additionally,  in  seven  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  inflation  rate,  as  defined  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  has  similarly  exceeded  statutory  increases  in  military  pay.  In 
order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  these  differences,  the  Air  Force  strongly  supports  the 
Administration's  call  for  a  3  percent  pay  increase  for  FY97  and  full  statutory  pay  raises 
through  the  FYDP.  In  addition,  as  we  look  towards  the  future,  we  must  ensure  military 
pay  remains  fully  competitive  with  private  sector  employment  alternatives  and  permits 
members  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  commensurate  with  that  of  the  average 
American.  For  civilians,  the  Air  Force  also  supports  pay  equity  with  industry  through  the 
locality  pay  provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act. 

Currently,  the  expenses  military  members  must  absorb  during  a  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  remain  high.  Today,  reimbursement  covers  only  65  cents  on 
the  dollar,  meaning  military  members  must  absorb  one  dollar  out  of  every  three  from 
already  limited  finances.  To  decrease  this  financial  burden,  the  Air  Force  is  reviewing 
proposals  that  would  increase  the  dislocation  allowance,  improve  travel  and 
transportation  reimbursement  levels,  some  of  which  have  been  untouched  since  1985, 
and  authorize  Temporary  Lodging  Expense  reimbursements  for  members  and  families 
moving  to  their  first  permanent  duty  station. 
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Safe  and  Affordable  Housing 

We  agree  with  the  Marsh  Commission  finding  that  housing  is  a  critical 
component  of  our  people's  quality  of  life.  Like  most  Americans,  members  of  the  Air 
Force  want  to  live  and  raise  their  families  in  comfortable,  secure  neighborhoods.  Unlike 
most  Americans,  however,  airmen  must  support  worldwide  deployments  and 
contingencies.   It  is  vital  for  ail  airmen,  particularly  junior  members,  to  have  access  to 
safe,  affordable  housing.  Air  Force  people  do  not  expect  to  live  in  luxury.  Simply,  they 
want  to  be  able  to  place  their  families  in  a  safe  home  that  will  giwe  them  peace  of  mind 
when  they  are  deployed. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  insufficient  quantities  of  quality  housing  to  meet  existing 
and  projected  demand.  Currently,  39,000  families  are  on  waiting  lists  to  move  into  base 
housing  even  though  the  average  age  of  Air  Force  housing  is  33  years.  Many  of  these 
homes  require  significant  improvement  or  replacement  due  to  their  worn  out  condition 
and  to  bring  them  up  to  contemporary  standards.  This  year  we  will  spend  $293M  on 
housing  renovation  or  construction  but  at  current  funding  levels,  it  will  take  nearly  24 
years  to  catch  up  with  this  backlog. 

A  potential  solution  isrnnovation,  not  just  increased  investment,  and  the  key  is 
privatization.  Privatization  worked  in  the  past,  providing  thousands  of  housing  units 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  With  recently  approved  legislation,  the  Air  Force  hopes  to 
realize  both  the  flexibility  and  the  authority  to  satisfy  much  of  its  housing  needs  through 
the  private  sector,  thereby  reducing  costly  infrastructure  and  overhead. 

While  many  airmen  prefer  living  on-base,  the  fact  remains  that  half  of  all  Air 
Force  families  live  off-base.  These  families  often  bear  an  excessive  financial  burden 
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With  your  support  we  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  1996  NDAA,  with  a  5.2  percent 
increase  in  the  basic  quarters  allowance  and  variable  housing  allowance  rate 
protection.  These  initiatives  will  help  ease  the  housing  burden  for  thousands  of  our 
people  in  the  years  to  come.  There  is  still  work  to  do  however.  Even  with  the  latest  pay 
increases  Air  Force  members  continue  to  absorb  about  20  percent  of  their  housing 
costs  from  basic  pay.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Congressionally  intended  goal  of  15 
percent. 

We  also  strongly  support  OSD's  one-plus-one  dormitory  standard  for  single  and 
unaccompanied  personnel.  Today  about  125,000  Air  Force  members  are  single,  with 
no  dependents  and  nearly  70,000  live  in  dormitories  on  base.  Generally,  they  are  junior 
enlisted  members,  E-5  and  below.  When  we  ask  them  what  would  most  improve  their 
quality  of  life,  88  percent  say  a  private  room.  This  year  we'll  spend  $178M  on  dormitory 
renovation  and  construction  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  toward  replacing  our 
permanent  party  central  latrine  dormitories  and  in  building  enough  one-plus-one 
dormitories  for  all  our  single  and  unaccompanied  airmen. 
Access  to  Quality  Healtti  Care 

Our  people  rank  health  care  as  their  number  one  non-cash  benefit.  Therefore, 
we  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  improve  access  to  health  care  while  holding  down  costs. 
Two  key  programs  that  support  that  goal  are  the  Overseas  Family  Member  Dental 
Program  (OFMDP)  which  fills  the  gap  in  dental  coverage  for  families  stationed 
overseas,  and  the  current  TRICARE  program  with  neither  enrollment  fees  for  active 
duty  families  nor  user  fees  in  Military  Treatment  Facilities.  Last  year,  we  opened  the 
OFMDP  program  to  those  stationed  in  Europe  and  this  year  we'll  expand  it  to  our 
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Pacific  locations.  TRICARE  has  taken  off  in  the  Air  Force  with  five  of  the  twelve  regions 
participating  today,  caring  for  about  50  percent  of  Air  Force  families.  TRICARE  is  the 
only  program  in  today's  economic  environment  that  can  ensure  military  members  and 
their  families  the  broadest  range  of  uninterrupted  medical  coverage.  We  are  committed 
to  making  it  work. 

Balanced  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO 

The  OPTEMPO  for  many  of  our  units  remains  high — and  it  will  likely  increase  as 
we  are  called  upon  to  support  contingency  operations.  Today,  over  14,500  Air  Force 
men  and  women  are  deployed  to  exercises  and  contingencies  around  the  world.  On 
average,  three-to-four  times  as  many  Air  Force  people  are  deployed  today  as  in  1989. 
Airmen  are  engaged  enforcing  no-fly  zones,  maintaining  air  refueling  bridges  that  are 
supporting  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations  on  three  continents,  and  helping 
stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  from  South  America.  While  we  are  committed  to 
supporting  these  operations,  leadership  is  working  hard  to  reduce  the  PERSTEMPO 
below  the  maximum  desired  level  of  120  deployed  days  per  person  per  year. 

The  Air  Force  is  employing  three  main  initiatives  to  achieve  this  goal.  First,  we 
are  using  worldwide  sourcing  to  balance  the  work  load  across  all  active  duty  Air  Force 
units,  regardless  of  the  theater  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Second,  wherever  possible, 
we  are  reducing  taskings  on  the  weapon  systems  where  our  people  have  the  highest 
PERSTEMPO.  That  is,  we  prioritize  taskings  and  determine  which  missions  we  can 
support  as  requested,  which  we  can  offer  substitutions,  and  which  we  can  seek  relief 
Third,  we  are  using  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  volunteers  to  reduce  the 
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taskings  on  our  active  duty  members.  Optimum  use  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  to  relieve  active  duty  PERSTEMPO  requires  full  funding  and  advance 
scheduling  to  maximize  volunteer  availability. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  deployed  members  is  also  a  high  priority.  Our 
new  Initial  Deployment  Kitchens  will  soon  be  part  of  the  first  strike  force  support  assets 
deployed  to  provide  hot  meals  on  day  one.  Commanders  agree  that  leisure  time 
opportunities  are  also  critical  to  maintaining  morale  and  improving  productivity.  Today, 
Air  Force  fitness  and  recreation  specialists  operate  fitness  centers,  recreation 
programs,  and  libraries  at  nine  deployment  sites  including  tent  cities  in  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Croatia.  These  programs  allow  our  people  to  take  a  break  from  the  action  while 
remaining  a  vital  part  of  our  deployment  package. 

We  are  also  addressing  the  needs  of  families.  In  a  Spring  1995  survey.  Air 
Force  commanders  and  first  sergeants  said  that  family  readiness  is  directly  tied  to 
mission  readiness.  To  meet  these  needs  we've  opened  Family  Support  Centers  at 
every  major  Air  Force  installation.  Family  Readiness  Programs  continue  to  provide 
special  emphasis  on  family  separations  through  a  variety  of  services,  including 
deployment  preparation  for  the  entire  family,  support  during  separations,  and  guidance 
during  reunions.  With  the  high  number  of  deployments,  these  services  have  become 
business  as  usual  at  many  bases. 
Community  Support  and  Family  Programs 

Community  support  and  family  programs  are  a  key  part  of  the  total  benefits 
package.  These  programs  help  the  Air  Force  recruit  and  retain  the  right  people  while 
demonstrating  Service  commitment  to  military  personnel  and  their  families. 
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In  our  recent  Quality  of  Life  Survey,  Air  Force  members  rated  fitness  centers  as 
the  most  important  base-level  service.  Today  the  Air  Force  is  taking  steps  to  increase 
hours  of  operation  at  existing  facilities  to  meet  growing  demands.  We're  also 
establishing  Health  and  Wellness  Centers  at  each  base  to  provide  one-stop  shopping 
for  all  health  assessment  needs. 

Today,  the  Air  Force  Child  Development  Program  provides  care  for  45,000 
children  daily  in  child  development  centers,  family  day  care  homes,  and  youth  center 
programs.  However,  the  demand  for  care  is  nearly  86,000  children  per  day.  We  are 
spending  $19M  this  year  to  expand  our  capacity  in  these  facilities,  but  clearly  there  is 
still  a  shortfall  in  the  availability  of  child  care  spaces.  Thanks  to  the  Quality  of  Life 
money  Secretary  Perry  gave  each  of  the  services,  we'll  increase  our  capacity  by  13,000 
spaces  in  the  next  five  years.   Unfortunately,  this  still  only  meets  about  65  percent  of 
the  demand  for  care.  To  meet  expanding  child  care  needs  the  Air  Force  intends  to 
continue  funding  construction  projects  aimed  at  upgrading  and  expanding  Air  Force 
child  care  facilities. 

We  also  believe  the  FSC's  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  assists  military 
members  and  those  civilian  employees  affected  by  the  drawdown  to  adjust  to  private 
life  as  they  separate  from  employment  with  the  Air  Force    While  especially  useful  for 
our  active  duty  force  during  these  past  years,  these  services  will  continue  to  be  a  critical 
management  tool  to  facilitate  the  continuing  civilian  reductions  and  will  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  their  continued  welfare. 
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Retirement 

The  Air  Force  remains  committed  to  our  retirees.  A  solid  retirement  benefits 
pacloge  has  long  been  a  foundation  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  is  used  to  partially 
compensate  for  the  extraordinary  demands  we  place  on  our  people  over  the  course  of  a 
career.  It  is  our  obligation  to  honor  the  retirement  pledge  we  make  when  each  member 
of  the  team  signs  on. 

We  support  the  preservation  of  both  the  military  and  civilian  retirement  systems. 
Reforms  to  the  military  retirement  system  during  the  1980s  have  reduced  the  lifetime 
value  of  retired  pay  for  newer  service  members  by  25%.  We  applaud  your  efforts  to 
head  off  the  "high-one"  initiative  introduced  last  year  for  military.  For  civilians,  recent 
proposals  risk  continued  erosion  of  employee  retirement  benefits.  We  applaud  your 
efforts  to  avert  the  "high-five"  initiative  which  would  have  further  eroded  the 
compensation  package  of  our  dedicated  civilian  workforce.  Further  reductions  in  the 
net  value  of  retired  benefits,  military  or  civilian,  could  have  a  dramatic,  negative  impact 
on  recruiting,  retention,  and  readiness. 

Access  to  quality  health  care  is  also  critical  to  military  retirees.  Medicare-eligible 
retirees  age  65  and  older  are  not  eligible  for  CHAMPUS,  and  thus  cannot  be  enrolled  in 
TRICARE.  We  appreciate  your  continued  support  in  this  area  and  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  to  design  a  Medicare  Demonstration  Project. 

As  we  focus  on  taking  care  of  our  retirees,  I  want  to  mention  to  you  the  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home,  located  at  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
here  in  Washington  DC  and  the  United  States  Naval  Home  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 
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This  Home  provides  a  residence,  support  activities,  and  medical  care  to  disabled  or 
indigent  veterans  and  retirees.    Today,  over  2,200  enlisted  residents,  primarily  from  the 
World  War  II  era,  live  at  the  Home.  Budget  constraints  threaten  to  require  us  to  reduce 
the  number  of  veterans  who  can  be  accepted  at  the  Home  to  about  1 ,600--a  27% 
reduction.  We  are  committed  and  have  a  national  obligation  to  continue  to  provide  an 
adequate,  comfortable  place  for  these  veterans  who  have  served  our  country. 

Educational  Opportunities 

Finally,  we  are  committed  to  preserving  and  expanding  educational 
opportunities.  Tuition  assistance  has  been  a  valuable  recruiting  and  retention  tool 
providing  airmen  the  means  to  obtain  associate,  undergraduate,  and  advanced 
degrees.  At  the  same  time,  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  continues  to  be  a  success  story. 
These  self-improvement  opportunities  not  only  serve  as  incentives  to  our  people,  but 
also  lift  them  to  greater  levels  of  productivity.   Ninety-five  percent  of  those  who  enter  the 
Air  Force  enroll  in  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  program.   However,  those  who  "opted  out"  of 
the  program  are  no  longer  eligible.  We  also  have  over  100,000  members  who  joined 
between  1977  and  1985.  These  men  and  women  are  covered  by  the  Veterans 
Education  Assistance  Program  and  today  are  not  eligible  for  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill. 

CLOSING  THOUGHTS 

The  FY97  DoD  budget  proposal  before  Congress  represents  our  best  effort  to 
provide  a  strong,  capable  and  ready  to  win  air  and  space  force.  While  the  dollars 
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programmed  in  this  budget  are  in  stark  contrast  to  the  greater  amounts  approved  10 
years  ago.  they  identify  the  resources  necessary  to  maintain  readiness  while  we 
continue  to  modernize  the  force.  We  have  come  beyond  the  post  cold  war  era.  Even 
so,  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place  and  we  need  to  be  ready  to  respond.  The  key  is 
our  people-we  must  provide  them  a  stable  environment  and  a  reasonable  quality  of 
life    This  budget  represents  our  continued  efforts  to  that  end. 

Air  Force  people — officer,  enlisted  and  civilian — have  been  the  backbone  of 
America's  strength  for  nearly  50  years.  They  are  our  greatest  asset  and  our  highest 
priority.  Our  people  have  shown  time  and  again  they're  willing  to  sacrifice  many  of  the 
comforts  and  freedoms  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  Americans  to  go  in  harm's  way  for  our 
Nation's  vital  interests.  From  combat  missions  to  relief  efforts.  Air  Force  people 
continue  to  prove  they  are  the  heart  of  the  world's  finest  air  and  space  force — a  unique 
and  invaluable  national  asset.  To  ensure  we  get  the  most  from  this  national  asset  we 
must  continue  to: 

G  Recruit  high  quality  military  and  civilians 

□  Train  and  retain  our  people  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world 

□  Create  an  environment  in  which  our  people  can  strive  to  achieve  their  full 
potential 

□  Ensure  our  people  have  a  reasonable  quality  of  life 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  throughout  the 
year    I  remain  available  at  your  call  to  discuss  any  of  these  items  in  further  detail 
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There  is  no  work  more  important  to  my  efforts  to  support  commanders  and  take  care  of 
Air  Force  people  and  their  families. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  the  comments 
that  you  have  made  and  the  detail  in  your  prepared  statements 
which  we  have  had  a  chance  to  read  prior  to  this  morning.  And  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  all  of  you  have  recognized  the  commitment 
of  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  quality  of  life  issues,  because 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  standard  of  living  for  those  who 
serve  in  our  military  the  best  that  we  can  and  working  together 
with  you  I  think  we  have  been  doing  a  fairly  good  job  of  bringing 
the  standard  of  living  up.  There  is  still  a  lot  more  to  be  done.  We 
will  have  specific  questions  on  how  we  might  address  some  of  those 
issues. 

Before  we  get  into  my  questions  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who  has  joined  us  this 
morning,  Mr.  Livingston. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  LIVINGSTON 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairm£ui.  I  apologize  for  not 
being  able  to  stay  long.  I  share  the  Chairman's  views  and  also 
highlight  the  fact  that  we  have  downsized  our  forces,  but  our  inter- 
est continues  in  maintaining  the  qugdity  of  our  troops  and  tsiking 
care  of  our  troops. 

With  reference  to  your  last  few  remarks.  General  McGinty,  let 
me  say  that  we  want  to  provide  the  3  percent  raise  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  initiated  for  our  military  personnel.  We  have  been  at  the 
forefront  in  this  Committee  under  Chairman  Young  of  looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  the  militeiry  and  their  immediate  needs  and  in 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee  for  their  housing  needs  as 
well,  and  we  want  to  continue  that  effort  to  upgrade  whatever  in- 
adequate housing  exists  around  the  world  so  that  we  don't  have  to 
be  embarrassed  about  the  standards  of  housing  that  some  of  our 
troops  are  forced  to  live  in.  All  of  that  c£in  be  done,  but  frankly, 
I  wonder  how  it  is  going  to  be  done  if  the  President  has  his  way 
and  cuts  the  defense  budget  by  $12  billion  this  year. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  So  if  we  are  supposed 
to  do  that  and  then  absorb  these  other  needs  within  that  budget, 
frankly,  it  is  going  to  be  a  neat  trick.  So  it  will  be  my  hope  to  work 
with  Chairman  Young  and  see  to  it  that  the  Congress  is  more  real- 
istic, that  at  least  we  will  level  fund  the  defense  budget  as  we  were 
able  to  do  last  year. 

I  note  that  the  press  invariably  chimes  in  with  the  President's 
line  that  we  boosted  the  defense  budget  last  year  by  some  $7  bil- 
lion. The  fact  is  last  year  the  President  asked  for  a  $7  billion  cut 
and  we  didn't  provide  that  cut.  In  fact,  we  ended  up  cutting  the 
previous  yeeir's  level  of  defense  spending  by  some  $400  milUon  last 
year  so  it  did  go  down.  It  wasn't  increased  as  so  many  folks  in  the 
press  like  to  say  it  was,  £uid  yet  we  are  beginning  to  take  care  of 
needs  for  the  troops  that  are  so  critical  and  necessary,  possibly  at 
the  expense  of  weapons  modernization. 

I  sun  glad  to  see  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  now  come  forward 
and  said  that  we  really  need  more  money  rather  than  even  funding 
in  order  to  accommodate  those  needs.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose 
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of  this  hearing.  A  $12  bilHon  cut  just  makes  all  that  is  necessary 
absolutely  impossible.  It  shouldn't  even  be  considered. 

NSIPS  SYSTEM 

With  that  said  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  matter  that  I  would  like 
to  submit  to  Admiral  Bowman  for  his  consideration  off  the  record 
outside  of  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
bore  the  Committee  with  that  initiative.  But  I  will  say  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  Navy  Standard  Integrated  Personnel  System,  NSIPS, 
and  I  would  hope.  Admiral,  that  you  could  give  this  your  imme- 
diate attention  and  execute  the  funding  for  this  program  because 
it  is  critical  to  the  people  that  are  involved  and  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  it  should  be  addressed.  So  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  that.  You  have  been  helpful  in  the  past.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you.  All  of  you,  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  great  public  service.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  happy  to  have 
you  here  this  morning.  Just  a  quick  follow  up  to  add  to  what  Chair- 
man Livingston  said. 

During  the  debate  last  year  on  our  Appropriations  bill  we  were 
criticized  on  numerous  occasions  for  having  appropriated  monies 
over  the  President's  budget  request  and  it  was  suggested  that  we 
were  spending  so  much  more  than  other  nations.  We  were  able  to 
do  some  fast  math  and  we  determined  that  we  do  pay  our  troops 
better.  We  provide  them  a  better  standard  of  living,  and  we  came 
up  with  a  figure  of  $120  billion  of  last  year's  bill  that  really  went 
for  allowances,  salaries,  medical  care,  food,  those  things  that  don't 
necessarily  win  a  war,  but  they  are  the  things  that  keep  our  sol- 
diers able  and  ready  to  win  those  wars  for  us.  That  was  nearly  half 
of  the  bill  we  appropriated  last  year.  So  we  are  not  bashful  about 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  tr3ring  to  keep  the  forces  ready, 
well-trained,  well-supplied  and  well-equipped,  and  we  expect  to  do 
that  again  this  year.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  that, 
but  at  this  point  I  yield  to  Mr.  Dicks. 

REDUCTION  IN  END  STRENGTH  LEVELS 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  all  the  witnesses  and 
I  know  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  transition  period.  I  am  quite  im- 
pressed with  the  positive  tone  of  your  comments  about  quali^^y  of 
life  issues  and  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  through  the  downsizing 
and  that  the  situation  is  pretty  solid. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  On  the  question  of  downsizing  the  force, 
what  are  the  end  strength  levels  per  service  in  the  Future  Year  De- 
fense Plan,  FYDP,  and  how  do  you  differ  from  the  levels  identified 
in  the  Bottom-Up  Review? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  I  can  take  the  lead  on  that.  I  would  say  at 
the  outset  in  an  earlier  job  I  participated  in  with  Defense  as  an 
Army  rep  on  the  Bottom-Up  Review  from  the  Army  standpoint, 
when  we  did  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  figures  that  we  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  Army  needed  to  execute  the  two 
Major  Regional  Contingency's,  MRCs,  was  an  Active  Force  of  ap- 
proximately 512,000.  We  came  out  with  an  end  strength  of  495,000 
and  I  believe,   as  you  know.   General   Reimer  has  testified  that 
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throughout  the  new  FYDP  to  be  submitted  that  we  must  keep  our 
active  end  strength  at  495,000  and  our  combined 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  have  heard  rimiors  that  they  might  try  to  take 
you  down  20,000  more. 

General  Stroup.  That  is  a  working  issue  within  DoD  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  In  the  last  FYDP  that  you  addressed  in 
your  question  I  had  programmed  a  decline  from  495,000  at  the  end 
of  this  year  to  the  end  of  next  fiscal  year  to  485,000  and  then  down 
to  475,000  personnel.  However,  both  General  Reimer  and  I,  along 
with  the  Secretary  are  working  on 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force? 

General  Stroup.  Secretary  of  the  Army.  We  are  working  within 
defense  to  stabilize  our  end  strength  at  495,000  when  we  reach 
that  state  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  your  five  year  plan  is  you  are  going  to  475,000  but 
you  are  trying  to  figure  a  way  out  not  to  do  that? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  one  of  the  things  we  have  heard  from  all  the 
procurement  people  is  that  they  are  short  a  lot  of  procurement 
money.  Is  part  of  the  reason  for  going  to  475,000  to  try  to  beef  up 
procurement  accounts? 

General  Stroup.  From  my  background,  I  would  tell  you  that  was 
a  previous  consideration.  As  you  know,  we  need  on  an  average 
within  the  Army  between  $12  to  $17  billion  a  year  for  procurement. 
I  believe  in  this  year's  budget  that  we  have  submitted  we  have  an 
average  of  $11  billion  across,  so  we  have  a  trade  off  among  the  re- 
source spots. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  if  you  stay  at  475,000  that  will  put  pressure  on 
procurement? 

General  Stroup.  Not  only  procurement  but  quEility  of  life  and 
other  aspects  coming  out  of  perhaps  the  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance Army,  appropriation. 

General  Christmas.  If  I  could  address  this  from  the  Msuine 
Corps  standpoint,  we  are  the  service  that  has,  in  fact,  reached  our 
downsize  position  of  174,000  Marines.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  did  you  come  down  from? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  We  have  come  down  from  a  strength  of 
about  190,000  Marines.  The  point  is  that  we  have  reached  a  line 
that,  based  on  today's  requirements  and  the  contingencies  through- 
out the  world,  we  are  all  stretched  very  thin.  We  cannot  go  below 
that  number  or  should  not. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  was  your  number  for  the  Bottom-Up  Review? 

General  Christmas.  Originally,  sir,  we  were — the  first  Bottom- 
Up  Review  called  for  159,000  Marines.  Fortunately,  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress  and  efforts  with  the  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  were  able  to  end  up  with  a  bottom  line  strength  of 
174,000.  That  is  our  minimum  number,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  General,  how  come  the  Army  didn't  do  as  well  as  the 
Marine  Corps? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  it  is  a  bad  mark  on  me  because  I  was  the 
Army  team  member  for  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  As  we  went 
through  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  working  with  the  earlier  team,  the 
Marines  were  able  to  very  convincingly  demonstrate  that  they 
needed    that    extra    end    strength    for    their    Personnel    Tempo, 
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PERSTEMPO.  Our  position  was  that  we  needed  about  512,000  to 
execute  the  two  MRCs.  We  ended  up  with  495,000. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  that  we  are  substantially  under  and  heading  lower 
unless  something  changes? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  that  is  correct,  and  we  are  working  hard  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  Dicks.  In  the  current  OPTEMPO,  can  the  Army  function  if 
it  keeps  going  down  with  all  the  commitments  we  have  around  the 
world,  Bosnia  and  Haiti  and  everything  else? 

General  Stroup.  We  are  getting  stretched  and  strained  as  I  see 
it  at  the  moment  greater  than  I  have  been  able  to  experience  over 
the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  in  your  judgment  going  down  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. General  Reimer  is  correct? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Bowman.  For  the  Navy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
downsizing  we  have  been  on  a  glide  slope  headed  for  395,000  end 
strength.  That  number  will  adequately  support  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view force  structure  called  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Dicks.  For  two  MRCs? 

Admiral  Bowman.  Yes.  That  is  the  force  structure  required  for 
the  aircraft  squadrons,  the  carrier  battle  groups,  the  numbers  of 
ships  can  be  adequately  manned  by  that  395,000.  That  is  the  same 
number  as  the  floor  established  in  this  last  year's  Authorization 
Act. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  thought  I  read  here  somewhere  that  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  going  even  lower  than  their  planned 
end  strength;  is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Bowman.  The  Navy  has  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
going  below  the  395,000.  What  you  might  have  seen,  sir,  is  we  are 
not  there  yet.  The  Navy  is  about  80  percent  completed.  Because 
part  of  the  downsizing  involved  decommissioning  a  number  of  ships 
and  submarines  and  shipyards  backed  us  up  a  bit. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  395,000  is  your  end  strength.  You  can  do  the 
major  regional  contingencies  and  you  are  pretty  comfortable? 

Admiral  BoWMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

General  McGlNTY.  In  the  Air  Force,  our  1997  end  strength  of 
381,000  allows  us  to  fully  cover  two  major  regional  contingencies. 
381,000  is  also  the  floor  estabhshed  by  the  1996  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  or  NDAA,  for  the  Air  Force.  As  we  are  building 
the  1998  Program  Objectives  Memorandum  we  are  looking  at  the 
possibility — I  underline  possibility  of  coming  down  to  375,000. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  that.  One  would  be  force  structure 
changes  such  as  the  EF-llls  leaving  the  Active  Force  when  the 
Navy's  EA-6s  pick  up  their  mission.  Airplanes  being  retired  like 
the  C-141,  and  JSTARS  coming  on  board.  Outsourcing  initiatives, 
transfers  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  two  level  maintenance  instead 
of  three,  that  would  add  up  to  6,000.  That  is  currently  at  the  Pen- 
tagon as  we  build  the  1998  POM.  We  will  submit  all  required  jus- 
tification. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  it  is  the  poor  old  Army  that  sits  here.  Everybody 
else  is  in  great  shape? 

General  Stroup.  As  a  footnote  on  the  495,000  number,  I  can  not 
execute  the  495,000  unless  I  have  a  fully  resourced  575,000  Re- 
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serve  component.  To  support  a  495,000  Active  component,  at  a  min- 
imum I  need  575,000  for  the  National  Guard  and  USAR.  That  was 
part  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  package.  When  we  launch  today  we 
launch  with  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  at  the  same  time  we  are 
launching  our  contingency  corps. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Skeen. 

CUKEENT  PERSONNEL  DEPLOYMENTS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  know,  looking  at  the 
defense  structure  we  have  today  reminds  me  of  the  way  we  used 
to  practice  medicine.  That  was  bleed  the  patient  to  make  them 
well.  We  have  been  bleeding  the  Services  historically. 

Every  time  we  lose  a  threat  scenario,  we  go  back  into  that  bunk- 
er mode.  Right  now  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  deployments 
that  we  have  because  with  Bosnia  and  now  Liberia  the  assessment 
I  have  is  when  the  Liberian  situation  occiured  there  were  some 
stretch  points  made  to  cover  that  contingency.  Was  this  a  real 
problem,  particularly  deployment  of  the  fleet? 

General  Christmas.  One  of  the  things,  Mr.  Skeen,  that  the  Libe- 
rian situation  did,  at  the  time  that  the  Bosnian  situation  was  ongo- 
ing, was  the  fact  that  it  required  the  fleet  to  split  in  several  dif- 
ferent directions.  And  right  now,  as  an  example,  off  Bosnia,  we  do 
not  have  the  normal  amphibious  ready  group.  Marine  Expedi- 
tionary Unit  and  the  carrier  battle  group  because  we  have  had  to 
dispatch  them  to  other  areas  of  the  world,  the  carrier  battle  group 
through  the  Ceinal  £uid  on  to  the  situation  off  Taiwan,  the  Marines 
in  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  rapidly  sailing  off  of  or  to  Liberia 
so  that  in  fact  those  Army  units  that  were  able  to  evacuate  our  citi- 
zens could  withdraw.  But  the  situation  will  be  a  very  difficult  one 
and  there  will  be  an  American  Embassy  and  still  be  Americans  re- 
maining. That  shows  you  that  we  are  stretched  very  thin  and  it  re- 
quires the  assets  of  all  of  us  as  a  joint  force  to  try  to  meet  the 
many  requirements  that  we  currently  have. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  better  cooperation  between 
the  Services  in  past  history,  which  has  been  very  good,  but  that 
has  been  a  developing  technology.  Because  it  was  apparent  that  we 
were  stretched  very  thin  with  the  way  we  had  to  respond  to  Libe- 
ria, with  the  Chinese  situation  and  the  rest. 

We  started  off  with  Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  BRAC,  and 
got  rid  of  all  the  military  installations  that  we  thought  were  non- 
essential. Now  it  is  costing  us  more  to  clean  them  up  and  close 
them  down  than  it  would  have  been  to  operate  them.  We  are  ask- 
ing you  to  do  more  and  more  with  less.  We  have  to  realize  that  you 
can't  keep  going  through  this  cyclic  thing  of  building  up  and  tear- 
ing down. 

Admiral  Bowman.  Before  the  downsizing  we  had  15  carrier  bat- 
tle groups,  and  with  15  carrier  battle  groups  what  you  are  seeing 
now  in  the  Mediterranean  would  have  been  much  less  likely  to 
have  occurred.  As  General  Christmas  indicated,  a  month  ago  when 
we  had  to  scramble  the  NIMITZ  battle  group  out  of  the  Arabigm 
Gulf  where  she  was  participating  in  Southern  Watch  sind  other  ac- 
tivities in  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  go  to  the  Taiwan-Red  Chinese  situa- 
tion. We  had  to  move  the  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  battle  group 
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out  of  the  Adriatic  off  Bosnia  through  the  Suez  Canal  into  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  and  then  followed  by  the  Liberian  situation  that  took 
away  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group.  We  are  uncovered  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. That  would  have  been  less  likely  with  the  15  battle 
groups  we  had  before  when  we  were  able  to  maintain  about  a  1.0 
presence  in  all  the  major  theaters.  We  can  no  longer  do  that.  We 
are  now  time  sharing  those  assets. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  the  mission  that  we  have  given  you  and 
the  heroic  efforts  to  downsize  and  at  the  same  time  keep  maximum 
strength,  which  is  sort  of  an  antithesis.  You  can't  keep  flexing  this 
thing  until  you  break  it. 

In  connection  with  the  unfortunate  situation  that  happened  in 
Bosnia  with  the  aircraft,  loss  of  the  aircraft  with  Secretary  Brown 
and  the  group  of  business  executives,  what  was  the  situation  with 
the  Controller  there?  Are  we  having  problems?  Who  is  controlling 
the  aircraft? 

General  McGinty.  I  am  not  involved  in  the  accident  investiga- 
tion. They  will  determine  that.  But  I  believe  it  was  the  Croatians. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  it  was  not  our  personnel? 

General  McGlNTY.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  not  our 
personnel. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  hate  to  see  us  lose  control  of  these  situations.  I  ap- 
plaud you  folks  for  what  you  have  done.  You  have  done  what  we 
asked  you  to  do  and  turn  around  and  ask  you  to  bite  them  harder 
after  you  have  been  kicked  in  the  rear  end  several  times  on  the 
build  down.  It  is  a  great  job  under  difficult  circumstances.  I  appre- 
ciate it.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chsiirman. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hobson. 

BOSNIA  CONTINGENCY 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Something  you  said. 
General  Christmas,  worries  me.  When  I  was  in  Bosnia  I  expressed 
concern  to  a  three-star,  could  he  shoot  his  way  out  at  that  bridge. 
I  was  only  an  enlisted  man  so  I  don't  have  all  the  experiences  you 
guys  have,  but  that  bridge  worries  me.  If  you  had  to  get  out,  you 
can't  get  enough  people  out  of  there  flying  them  out. 

He  said,  yes — he  looked  a  little  flustered  because  he  didn't  like 
to  answer  the  question,  the  three-star.  I  said  what  is  your  contin- 
gency, because  a  couple  of  idiots  can  get  into  the  water  and  blow 
the  bridge  up.  He  said  I  have  all  these  Marines  sitting  off  coast. 
I  thought  he  said  12,000,  that  I  can  get  over  here  in  40  minutes. 
I  said,  I  hope  you  don't  have  to  do  that. 

Now,  I  am  concerned  that  we  have  limited  our  options  if  these 
people — it  comes  Spring  and  these  people — I  know  they  don't  shoot 
up  each  other  as  much  in  the  winter  as  they  do  in  the  summer, 
but  I  am  now  concerned.  I  don't  hear  anybody  talking  about  it.  I 
assume  that  there  are  other  contingencies. 

General  Christmas.  I  think  you  can  be  assured  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Unified  Commander  and  European  Com- 
mands are  looking  at  their  options  to  reconstitute  that  ability  of 
having  a  strategic  reserve. 
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Mr.  HOBSON.  It  is  not  easy  if  you  have  to  get  across  the  bridge 
and  go  all  the  way  back  up  that  route. 

The  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Air  Force  is — this  is  a 
little  parochial  with  me — what  is  your  ratio  or  your  numbers  on  Ac- 
tive, Guard  and  Reserve?  I  wonder  where  that  is? 

General  McGiNTY.  It  is 

Mr.  HoBSON.  If  the  numbers  are  easier. 

General  McGiNTY.  I  will  submit  the  exact  numbers  for  the 
record. 

We  have  about  400,000  Active  duty  military,  and  about  110,000 
Guardsmen,  and  75,000  Reservists,  ballpark  figures. 

[The  information  follows:] 

As  of  the  end  of  March  1996  there  were  393,400  active  duty  miHtary  members, 
73,997  Reserve  and  108,630  Guardsmen  for  a  total  of  576,027  (68%  active,  13%  Re- 
serve and  19%  Guard). 

Mr.  HOBSON.  How  do  those  numbers  look  for  the  future?  Are  the 
numbers  going  to  stay  about  the  same? 

General  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir.  We  see  more  and  more  dependence 
on  our  Air  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Wright-Patterson  has  both. 

Well,  I  applaud  what  you  people  do  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances that  are  not  under  your  control  a  lot  of  times  as  far  as 
the  manning  goes.  But  I  expressed  concern  and  alarm  over  that 
other  situation  which  I  had  not  realized  had  been  moved  like  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions. 

I  will  just  follow  up  on  the  numbers  that  you  are  talking  about 
and  just  ask  you  a  question.  How  do  these  people  compare,  your 
Guard  and  Reserves  compare  to,  say,  10  years  ago?  Are  they  much 
better  able  to  do  the  job  than  they  were  a  decade  ago? 

General  McGinty.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  that  is  true  for 
two  or  three  different  reasons:  They  are  better  equipped  than  they 
were,  they  have  more  modern  equipment,  they  have  the  same  kind 
of  equipment  we  have  in  the  Active  force. 

Two,  they  train  with  us  in  the  Active  force  and  we  use  them  on 
a  regular  basis  to  do  the  same  missions  that  our  Active  forces  do. 
Our  Chief  stated  now  when  a  commander  sees  a  Guard  or  Reserve 
unit  show  up  he  has  no  worries  because  he  knows  they  are  just  as 
ready  to  go  as  the  Active  force. 

Mr.  Hefner.  We  have  worked  hard  in  my  district  for  our  Air 
Guard  and  we  think  they  are  tremendous.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  got  the  stuff  that  was  obsolete  and  they 
trained  with  that.  It  is  good  to  hear  that  you  think  they  are  far  su- 
perior. 

I  want  to  commend  you  gentlemen  and  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  MOVES 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Gentlemen,  I  was  encouraged  to  hear  some  of  the 
comments  about  increased  morgde  and  improved  retention  rates 
and  better  recruitment.  In  or  near  my  district,  I  have  seven  mili- 
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tary  installations  in  south,  central  and  west  Texas.  One  of  the  top- 
ics that  we  discuss  on  a  regular  basis  is  quality  of  life. 

We  are  very  excited  about  the  opportunity  this  year  to  start  to 
address  on  the  frontline  some  of  the  quality  of  life  issues  that  are 
so  important  to  our  enlisted  people,  our  officers  £ind  everyone  serv- 
ing in  the  military. 

General  McGinty,  for  example,  at  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base  in  Del 
Rio,  Texas,  we  have  had  a  wonderful  series  of  wing  commanders 
that  have  come  through.  I  know  this  is  a  microcosm  of  our  installa- 
tions around  the  country;  just  when  they  seem  to  be  situated  in  the 
community,  they  are  doing  a  great  job,  they  are  gone. 

We  have  just  had  Colonel  Pepe  come  through  recently  and  he 
was  only  there  for  a  few  months.  He  got  promoted.  Aside  from 
being  a  costly  business  to  have  military  careers,  that  have  some- 
times six  to  eight  moves  on  average,  I  wonder  what  your  thoughts 
are  on  retention  £uid  quality  of  life? 

Do  you  think  we  ought  to  maybe  keep  them  there  a  bit  longer, 
maybe  3  or  4  years  and  this  would  help  the  cost  and  quality  of  life? 

General  McGlNTY.  Let  me  answer  that  two  different  ways,  be- 
cause the  first  part  of  the  question  was  about  our  commanders.  A 
normal  command  tour  when  I  was  a  wing  commander  was  2  years. 
That  is  a  pretty  demanding  job.  As  you  said,  Tim  Pepe  got  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier  General  and  has  moved  on  to  bigger  and  better 
things.  Two  years  in  a  command,  and  that  may  be  similar  across 
all  the  services. 

For  our  normal  people,  all  the  other  folks,  we  have  been  driven 
in  the  past  by  overseas  rotations  where  we  have  3  year  tours  over- 
seas, so  if  somebody  gets  to  come  home,  somebody  goes  back  over. 
As  we  become  more  of  a  CONUS  force  I  think  you  will  see  our  av- 
erage time  on  station  increase.  I  think  our  average  time  on  station 
now  is  over  40  months  or  so.  So  we  are  stabilizing. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Would  anyone  else  care  to  comment  on  the  high 
number  of  moves  and  whether  or  not  that  ought  to  be  addressed? 

General  Christmas.  From  the  Marine  Corps  perspective  we  are 
addressing  it  in  that  we  are  extending  our  enlisted  tours  to  4  to 
5  years  where  possible  in  a  geographic  area,  again  to  help  with  the 
PERSTEMPO,  with  the  operationaJ  tempo,  and  to  keep  a  family  in 
a  more  stable  environment. 

We  find  that,  however,  with  the  officer  corps  it  is  more  difficult 
to  do.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  requires  an  officer  to  go  to  so 
mgmy  schools,  and  to  joint  duties.  We  find  that  with  an  officer, 
probably  the  best  we  are  going  to  do  is  maybe  4  years,  but  usually 
only  3.  We  too,  have  a  program  where  commanders  are  selected, 
screened  and  then  go  in  for  2  years.  Part  of  that  2  year  require- 
ment is  so  that  you  continue  to  groom  commanders  as  they  move 
along. 

Admiral  BowMAN.  Mr.  Bonilla,  I  mentioned  that  the  Navy  was 
undertaking  a  new  study,  a  very  important  and  exciting  study  that 
will  do  what  you  are  hinting  at  in  your  question,  and  that  is  make 
every  effort  to  keep  our  sailors  in  the  same  geographical  region  for 
the  majority  of  their  careers.  Today  we  manage  to  retour  in  the 
same  geographical  area  only  about  40  percent  of  our  people.  That 
means  60  percent  of  course  are  moving  someplace  else  about  every 
2  to  3  years. 
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In  this  day  and  age,  with  70  percent  of  our  husbands  and  wives 
of  our  mihtary  members  working  full-time,  that  is  a  major  problem 
as  you  require  one  member  of  the  couple  to  cash  in  their  career  and 
move  off  every  3  years  or  so.  Moving  children  out  of  school  is  a 
major  demotivator  for  all  our  Services.  I  went  through  that  same 
experience  several  times  myself  and  as  the  children  get  older  it  be- 
comes especially  hard  and  difficiilt. 

The  mere  PCS  money  that  is  expended  in  accomplishing  these 
moves  should  be  enough  incentive  for  us  to  look  at  this.  But  mostly 
we  are  looking  at  it  from  a  quality  of  life  retention  issue.  That  is 
the  most  important  aspect  of  it. 

The  Navy  has  found,  in  the  last  3  months  of  really  looking  hard 
at  what  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  situation  from  the  40  per- 
cent retour  to  our  goal  of  85  percent  retouring  in  the  same  area, 
that  our  primary  problem  we  have  is  that  over  the  years  we  have 
evolved  to  a  large  number  of  shore  jobs  that  are  interior  to  this 
country,  not  in  the  fleet  concentration  areas  where  our  ships  are. 

If  you  count  the  sea  billets  versus  shore  billets  in  major  fleet  con- 
centration areas,  invariably  you  find  that  we  have  twice  the  num- 
ber of  sea  billets  as  shore  billets.  You  can't  maintain  a  seashore  ro- 
tation that  makes  sense  and  keep  people  in  the  same  geographical 
area  if  you  don't  have  the  opportunities  to  put  people  off  ships  into 
shore  jobs  in  about  the  same  number. 

So  I  need  to  find  a  way  to  move  a  large  number  of  military  billets 
that  are  interior  to  the  country  in  the  heartland  of  America  over 
to  these  fleet  concentration  areas,  and  I  am  talking  on  the  order 
of  20,000  if  I  am  going  to  reach  my  goal  of  85  percent  retouring. 
Maybe  by  swapping  some  of  the  civilian  billets  that  are  along  the 
fleet  concentration  areas  with  some  of  the  heartland  America  mili- 
tary billets  I  can  accomplish  that. 

We  are  also  looking  at  other  innovations,  like  where  we  have 
shore  billets  specified  for  a  given  Military  Occupational  Speciality, 
MOS,  or  skill  rating.  We  are  opening  those  shore  billets  where  we 
can  to  include  more  of  our  sailors  so  that  there  is  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  rotate  from  sea  to  shore  in  the  same  area. 

We  consider  this  to  be  a  very  important  thing  that  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  now,  and  I  expect  to  see  results  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  General,  would  you  include  in  your  response 
whether  you  have  any  new  information?  I  remember  years  ago  they 
were  stud5dng  military  families  that  moved  and  in  spite  of  the 
trauma  that  is  caused  sometimes  when  you  have  to  uproot  a  fam- 
ily, that  long-term,  military  families  were  more  well-adjusted  and 
were  just  more  well-prepared.  They  had  a  stronger  nuclear  family 
that  stuck  together  and  was  more  solid  than  nonmilitary  families. 
Are  you  studying  that? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  four  of  us. 
We  all  run  individual  service  surveys  in  terms  of  the  impact  that 
different  items  of  quality  of  life  which  could  include  movement  be- 
tween stations. 

I  will  be  happy  to  provide  either  for  the  record  or  send  some  of 
our  experts  over  to  layout  in  great  detail  from  our  family  surveys. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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A  number  of  Army  surveys  contain  items  on  various  aspects  of  soldier'  and  family 
quality  of  life  (QoL),  including  relocation. 

a.  Selected  QoL  elements.  The  1995  U.S.  Army  Community  and  Family  Support 
Center's  Survey  of  Army  Families  (SAF)  III  was  designed  to  identify  new  and 
emerging  concerns  of  families,  obtain  family  member  attitudes  about  the  Army  way 
of  Life  as  it  affects  families  and  about  the  quaUty  of  life  for  Army  famihes  and  family 
members,  and  assess  the  impact  of  increased  OPTEMPO  on  Army  families. 

Overall,  SAF  III  results  are  positive.  A  higher  percentage  of  spouses  than  in  SAF 
II  (1991)  report  few  problems  with  Army  demands  and  "getting  along"  while  the  sol- 
dier is  away.  Most  spouses  support  an  Army  career  and  report  that  their  family  has 
adjusted  well  to  Army  life.  Many  MWR  programs  have  high  usage  rates  and  seen 
as  important  in  enhancing  quality  of  Army  life.  Over  half  of  all  spouses  report  that 
leaders  at  the  soldier's  place  of  duty  know  about  family  programs  and  are  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  famihes.  Spouse  satisfaction  with  Army  support  and  concern 
for  families  has  increased  since  1991. 

The  bi-annual  Sample  Survey  of  Military  Personnel  (SSMP)  is  an  omnibus  survey 
designed  to  address  issues  important  to  the  Army,  soldiers,  and  their  families.  Ac- 
tive duty  soldier  trend  data  from  the  SSMP  indicate  that  personal  morale  has  re- 
mained high  (72%+E,  83%+0,  Spring  95);  the  majority  of  soldiers  remain  satisfied 
with  overall  quality  of  Army  life  (53%+E,  71%+0,  Spring,  95),  despite  a  slight  de- 
cline during  the  last  three  years. 

b.  Relocation.  Army  families  are  much  more  likely  to  relocate  than  are  civUian 
families  and,  indeed,  they  relocate  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  nuhtary.  Sev- 
eral studies  have  found  a  correlation  between  the  stress  of  relocation  emd  fanuly  ad- 
aptation to  the  Army. 

The  1985  DoD  Survey  of  soldiers  and  spouses  found  that  Army  spouses  with  2- 
4  years  of  marriage  in  service  reported  a  median  1.9  family  moves.  Officer  famihes 
reported  slightly  more  moves  (ARI,  What  We  Know  about  Army  Famihes).  Over 
10%  of  enlisted  soldiers  in  the  1985  DoD  survey  of  soldiers  and  spouses  reported 
that  they  felt  their  spouse  had  serious  problems  adjusting  to  relocation.  Among  the 
most  common  problems  associated  with  relocation  are  spouse  unemployment,  fi- 
nance, and  housing  problems  adjusting  to  relocation. 

The  1992  DoD  survey  found  that  30%  of  famihes  with  no  dependents  were  satis- 
fied and  17%  were  dissatisfied  with  "frequency  of  moves."  Of  the  famihes  with  de- 
pendents, 20%  were  satisfied  and  16%  were  dissatisfied  with  "frequency  of  moves." 
Of  families  without  dependents,  8%  said  that  PCS  caused  "a  great  deal"  of  stress; 
14%  said  that  it  caused  "a  fair  amount"  of  stress.  51%  said  PCS  caused  no  stress. 
For  families  with  dependents  49%  said  that  PCS  caused  no  stress,  13%  said  it 
caused  a  "fair  amovmt,"  and  10%  said  it  caused  "a  great  deal"  of  stress.  The  1992 
DoD  survey  found  that  45%  of  Army  famihes  with  no  dependents  and  45%  with  de- 
pendents "taking  all  things  together  were  satisfied  with  the  military  way  of  life." 

Some  research  shows  that  there  is  a  strong  hnk  between  experience  with  reloca- 
tion £uid  adaptation  to  Army  life  in  general.  The  more  problems  experienced  in  relo- 
cation, the  poorer  the  family's  overall  adaptation  to  the  Army.  Those  who  have  few 
relocation  problems  tend  to  be  more  highly  adapted.  (Note  that  even  those  whose 
relocation  problems  are  mediiun  are  less  likely  to  have  high  overall  adaptation 
scores  than  those  with  few  relocation  difficulties.)  (ARI,  op.  cit.). 

c.  Relocation— SAF  &  SSMP.  In  SAF  II  (1991)  and  III  (1995),  most  spouses  de- 
scribe at  least  one  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  in  the  last  few  years;  how- 
ever, in  SAF  II,  frequency  of  PCS  relocations  bore  no  relation  to  their  evaluation 
of  quality  of  life  in  the  Army.  Senior  spouses  were  more  likely  to  use  pre-move  Army 
relocation  services;  among  those  who  used  such  services  satisfaction  was  associated 
with  quality  of  hfe. 

Active  duty  soldier  trend  data  from  the  SSMP  indicate  that  the  majority  of  sol- 
diers (70%+O,  58%+E)  are  satisfied  with  the  number  of  PCS  relocations  they  have 
made. 

In  SAF  III,  15%  of  spouses  stated  that  they  were  not  employed  and  currently  look- 
ing for  employment;  29%  were  working  full-time,  19%  were  employed  part-time. 
83.9%  of  all  spouses  report  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  marriage  at  the  present 
time.  Overall,  active  duty  divorce  and  legal  separation  rates  are  low  (4-6%)  com- 
pared to  their  civilian  equivalents  (SSMP). 

The  Army  has  taken  actions  which  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  family  adjust- 
ment. 

SAF  III  found  that  70%  of  all  civilian  spouses  have  made  at  least  one  PCS  move 
in  the  last  3  years.  In  1987,  researchers  reported  that  at  least  15%  of  families  expe- 
rienced severe  problems.  AFRP  researchers  found  27%  having  slight  problems  and 
another  26%  having  serious  problems  because  of  relocation.  A  1979  DoD  survey 
found  that  10%  of  enlisted  personnel  and  5%  of  officers  cited  relocation  problems 
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among  the  most  important  reasons  for  leaving  the  Army.  In  the  1989  Army  Family 
Research  Program  (AFRP)  survey,  the  problem  of  unreimbursed  costs  of  moving  is 
cited  by  over  43%  of  the  soldiers  as  a  serious  problem.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
married  soldiers  with  children  reported  problems  with  moving,  setting  up  a  house- 
hold, and  relocation  costs  (ARI,  op.  cit.). 

Among  the  most  common  problems  associated  with  relocation  is  spouse  unemploy- 
ment. A  change  in  location  in  the  previous  5  years  is  found  to  be  statistically  signifi- 
cant and  negative  predictor  of  spouse  labor  force  participation  (ARI,  op.  cit.). 

General  Stroup.  Five  to  six  years  ago  you  had  a  much  larger 
Army,  and  as  a  part  of  that,  281,000  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
Germany.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Army  had  a  lot  of  its  Active  force 
structure  stationed  in  Europe.  With  the  drawdown  that  has  oc- 
curred across  the  Department  of  Defense,  you  now  find  that  within 
the  Army  we  are  now  a  CONUS-based  force  like  the  Air  Force,  and 
I  now  have  65,000  soldiers  stationed  in  Europe. 

I  have  lost  the  balance  that  existed  from  that  3  year  tour  in  Eu- 
rope where  there  was  a  magnet  of  pulling  people  back  and  forth. 
So  over  the  next  several  years  we  will  be  readjusting  within  the 
Continental  United  States  our  tour  lengths  mainly  for  the  mid-ca- 
reer and  the  younger  enlisted  force  who  are  not  first  termers. 

Within  the  Army  we  have  a  leader  development  system  and  pro- 
gram that  I  would  put  in  football  terms,  which  I  call  the  bench- 
building.  We  select  our  commanders,  we  select  our  senior  non-com- 
missioned officers,  NCOs,  for  critical  leadership  billets  on  a  central- 
ized basis.  Our  rule  of  thumb,  twenty-four  months  is  a  right  num- 
ber of  months  for  an  individual  to  be  a  Command  Sergeant  Major 
or  First  Sergeant  or  commander  of  a  unit.  That  causes  movement 
of  your  leadership  and  also  provides  you  a  broad  base  of  leaders 
that  you  can  use  in  other  critical  staff"  billets,  in  command  billets, 
or  if  there  is  a  requirement  for  an  expansion,  you  have  that  farm 
team  that  you  can  roll  in. 

I  don't  anticipate  that  bench-building  or  that  leader  development 
of  our  centralized  assignment  for  command  and  critical  NCO  billets 
changing.  When  we  reach  our  final  footprint  at  475,000,  including 
the  moves  that  will  be  concomitant  fi*om  earlier  BRAC  moves,  I 
think  the  mid-career  force  that  is  not  in  these  critical  leadership 
billets  will  stabilize  at  a  longer  period  of  time  than  we  are  experi- 
encing right  now. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you  very  much. 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on 
a  line  of  questioning  that  Mr.  Bonilla  started. 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  last  year  we  appropriated  $2.7  billion 
to  fund  a  little  over  845,000  travel  moves  of  DoD  personnel.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  is  just  the  travel  cost.  What  additional  costs  are 
there,  changing  the  stationery,  changing  the  names  on  the  doors, 
whatever  else  might  go  along  with  these  moves?  Is  there  consider- 
able additional  cost,  or  is  it  minor? 

General  Stroup.  From  the  Army  standpoint  and  the  data  that 
I  have  collected  on  the  annual  survey  basis  from  our  world-class 
Army  Research  Institute,  we  find  that,  over  the  last  number  of 
years,  while  there  has  been  increased  allocation  in  terms  of  both 
appropriations  and  entitlements  for  the  service  members,  that  your 
junior  service  members,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  have  a  consider- 
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able  amount  of  dollars  that  are  taken  out  of  their  pockets..  Whether 
it  goes  for  new  draperies,  for  a  different  house  to  move  into  for  the 
married  soldiers,  or  moving  their  car  from  one  location  to  another, 
if  it  is  a  CONUS-to-CONUS  move,  readjusting  household  or  auto- 
mobile insurance  with  the  different  rates  and  then  just  moving 
from  one  geographic  area  to  another,  you  pick  up  these  small  travel 
expenses  which  really  just  sort  of  add  up  and  they  nip  and  tuck. 
So  we  have  asked  in  our  budget  submission  for  several  increments 
across  the  board  to  help  out  our  soldiers  on  that.  There  is  a  lot  of 
money  that  comes  out  of  their  pocket  that  even  our  surveys  don't 
pick  up. 

Mr.  Young.  What  is  the  experience  of  out-of-pocket  costs  for  a 
soldier? 

General  McGlNTY.  We  have  a  recent  survey.  Our  people  tell  us 
that  they  are  getting  reimbursed  about  65  cents  on  every  dollar. 
We  of  course  have  two  initiatives  in  the  1997  budget  to  help  im- 
prove that  situation,  which  is  to  fund  the  storage  of  vehicles  when 
people  are  sent  to  an  overseas  posting  where  they  can't  take  their 
vehicle.  Another  one  is  to  fund  the  round-trip  travel  to  and  from 
the  port  to  pick  up  their  car. 

There  are  other  things  that  could  be  done.  For  example,  our  first 
termers  reporting  to  their  first  CONUS  base  after  they  receive 
training,  we  would  like  to  see  them  get  authorized  10  days  in  tem- 
porary living  allowances  that  the  rest  of  the  force  has  now.  A  sec- 
ond thing  is  to  adjust  the  mileage  rate. 

Last  week  I  drove  to  Detroit  to  attend  a  meeting  in  temporary 
duty  status.  I  was  paid  30  cents  a  mile.  If  I  were  going  PCS  to  De- 
troit with  my  family  I  would  only  get  15  cents  a  mile. 

Another  area  would  be  the  dislocation  allowance,  which  is  in- 
tended to  cover  things  like  the  cleeuiing  of  new  quarters,  that  sort 
of  stuff  That  is  at  a  multiple  of  2.0  now.  Maybe  it  is  time  to  take 
a  look  at  that  and  raise  it  to  something  above  to  2.3,  2.4.  Those 
are  down  the  road.  That  is  part  of  the  OSD  process. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  REENGINEERING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Young.  One  of  the  changes  that  I  understand  that  you  are 
considering  is  a  change  in  the  bidding  process  for  firms  who  actu- 
ally provide  the  moving  services  for  military  personnel.  Tell  us 
something  about  that.  What  is  the  problem  with  the  existing  sys- 
tem, what  do  you  think  a  new  bidding  system  might  correct,  and 
how  will  the  new  bidding  system  work? 

General  Christmas.  That  is  one  thing  that  really  doesn't  fall 
within  our  pur\dew.  There  is  currently  a  DoD  effort  that  is  ongoing 
that  is  looking  to  improve  the  entire  household  effects  system  that 
we  currently  have.  We  have  a  horrible  claims  rate  from  poor  serv- 
ice, and  there  is  a  concerted  effort  right  now  going  on  to  try  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  make  that  better.  But  none  of  us  here  are  ex- 
perts on  that.  That  falls  to  another  area. 

MILITARY  housing 

Mr.  Young.  Fair  enough. 

Housing  is  always  a  big  issue,  whether  people  are  moving  into 
it  or  out  of  it  or  whether  they  are  there  for  2  years  or  whatever. 
We  have  seen  housing  problems  in  barracks  for  newly  enlisted  re- 
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emits  up  to  family  housing  that  in  many  cases  is  very  nice  and  in 
many  cases  is  lousy.  In  many  visits  to  various  military  installations 
we  are  hearing  talk  from  the  post  commanders  of  getting  the  pri- 
vate sector  involved  in  providing  housing. 

In  the  few  places  where  we  have  tried  that,  I  think  the  Marine 
Corps  was  one  of  the  earlier  users  of  that  approach,  it  seems  that 
the  news  is  always  pretty  good,  that  it  seems  to  be  very  workable 
and  beneficial  to  the  military  personnel.  How  would  you  react  to 
an  attempt  to  emphasize  or  to  accelerate  the  use  of  the  private  sec- 
tor in  providing  housing,  all  different  types  of  housing  for  the  mili- 
tary? 

General  Christmas.  I  will  lead  off.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
have  found  in  our  quality  of  life  surveys  is  just  that,  that  both 
bachelor  enlisted  housing  and  family  housing  is  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  in  the  quality  of  life  area.  In  turn,  the  Marsh  Panel,  that 
was  formed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  found  the  same  thing. 
What  we  have  done  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  establish  campaign 
plans  which  truly  address  both  our  bachelor  housing  and  our  fam- 
ily housing. 

The  key  to  outsourcing  and  the  key  to  use  of  various  means  was 
addressed  this  past  year  and  the  Congress  very  graciously  did,  in 
fact,  take  some  of  the  restrictions  off.  That  is  going  to  enable  all 
of  us  in  DoD  to  reach  out  a  bit  more  into  the  civilian  communities. 

I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  both  family  housing  that  is  con- 
structed from  Military  Construction,  MilCon,  as  well  as  the  applied 
use  of  those  contractors  and  those  who  sign  up  for  such  things  as 
801  housing  and  the  like — much  of  it  depends  on  the  geographic 
area  where  the  base  or  the  installation  is  located. 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  if  the  three  service  departments  are  al- 
lowed to  use  privatization  or  outsourcing  for  the  construction  of 
both  individual  soldier  barracks,  airmen  dormitories,  seamen  dor- 
mitories or  barracks  or  Marine  barracks  and  for  married  quarters, 
it  must  be  done  properly  fi-om  the  standpoint  of  one,  contractually 
that  the  service  member  loses  no  money  out  of  their  pay  or  out  of 
their  personal  pocket,  £uid  it  must  be  done  with  quality  so  that 
there  are  management  checks  emd  balances  so  that  the  commander 
at  the  installation  does  have  the  authority  for  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline, not  only  within  the  quarters  and  within  the  living  areas, 
but  eilso  in  terms  of  having  a  contractual  hammer  over  the  indi- 
vidual firm  or  individual  that  is  contracting  out  the  quarters. 

I  do  have  a  concern  that  as  we  move  down  this  line,  sitting  in 
my  current  job  as  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
DCSPER,  that  the  military  personnel  appropriation  will  be  plussed 
up  the  appropriate  amount  to  offset  the  other  appropriations  that 
would  be  added  to  the  service  department's  budget  to  allow  us  to 
do  the  proper  outsourcing  or  privatization. 

We  are  working  on  that  within  the  Department  of  the  Army.  We 
have  seized  the  idea  that  there  is  merit  to  some  tjrpe  of 
outsourcing.  What  may  be  applicable  to  what  you  perhaps  saw 
when  you  were  at  Fort  Carson  last  week  may  not  be  applicable  to 
Fort  Benning  and  in  Columbus,  Georgia  because  of  the  regional 
economies. 

I  would  go  back  to  my  first  remarks  in  response  to  yoiu"  question, 
we  must  lay  down  those  principles  of  command  and  control,  quality 
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of  life,  contractual  responsibility,  and  as  the  service  DCSPER,  I 
would  say  we  have  to  make  sure  my  appropriation  is  properly 
resourced  in  terms  of  offsetting. 

Admiral  Bowman.  I  can  only  say,  "Me,  too.  Me,  too.",  to  the  com- 
ments of  General  Stroup.  I  think  that  the  Navy  initiated  the  idea 
of  the  Public-Private  Venture  concept,  and  we  have  had  some 
mixed  reviews.  As  General  Stroup  says,  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
as  we  enter  into  these  relationships  to  properly  construct  that  con- 
tract to  maintain  some  leverage  over  the  private  side. 

I  would  worry  that  in  the  future  with  guaranteed  BAQATHA 
going  into  the  venture,  going  into  the  private  contractor's  pocket, 
that  we  maintain  some  governmental  hammer  to  ensure  that  the 
proper  quality  of  life  and  proper  necessities  are  maint£iined  at 
those  homes. 

In  New  London,  Connecticut,  we  have  a  Public-Private  Venture 
that  I  think  needs  to  be  looked  at  carefully  as  a  way  not  to  write 
a  contract,  because  it  has  backed  us  into  a  corner  now  with  a  gu£tr- 
£uiteed  occupancy  rate  that  is  costing  us,  I  think,  in  terms  of  fleet 
command's  ability  to  send  people  TAD  into  New  London.  We  are 
learning  as  we  go.  But  I  think  it  is  an  exciting  possibility. 

I  worry  a  little  bit  about  too  much  layering  that  might  be  in- 
cluded in  ideas,  adding  middle  management  to  a  system  that 
doesn't  have  middle  management  now  may  be  good,  but  it  could  be 
just  a  middle  management  layer.  I  think  we  are  all  looking  at  all 
those  areas. 

General  McGinty.  Within  the  Air  Force  if  our  Chief  or  Secretary 
were  asked  if  we  had  extra  quality  of  life  money  what  would  we 
spend  it  on,  they  would  say  spend  it  on  dormitories.  Housing  was 
the  number  2  quality  of  life  issue  last  year.  This  private  venture 
looks  like  it  has  potential  to  help  us  get  reasonable  housing  for  sin- 
gle people  and  for  our  married  families  a  little  faster  than  we  do 
it  normally. 

Mr.  Young.  You  mentioned  that  the  jury  was  still  out.  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  question,  do  we  have  enough  experience  yet  to 
have  learned  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and  what  is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do,  or  are  we  still  on  the  upswing  of  the  learning  curve? 

Admiral  Bowman.  We  are  feeling  our  way,  sir. 

HEALTH  CARE  ISSUES 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  worthwhile  pursuing.  I  think  you  would  agree 
it  is  worthwhile  pursuing  because  it  can  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  experiencing  with  housing. 

Before  I  go  to  Mr.  Nethercutt,  let  me  change  the  subject  briefly. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  had  some  sergeants  here  from  the  Air 
Force,  from  the  Marine  Corps  and  from  the  Army  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  Special  Operations  Command.  They  related  some  pretty 
exciting  stories  and  experiences.  When  we  asked  them  what  kind 
of  problems  they  were  dealing  with  on  the  many  deployments  that 
they  had  participated  in  and  problems  that  they  might  have  experi- 
enced at  the  family  level,  the  wife  and  children  left  behind,  they 
were  reluctant  to  admit  that  there  was  a  problem  because  they 
were  really  solid  and  determined  to  be  good  soldiers.  We  finally  got 
them  to  admit  that  if  there  was  a  problem  in  their  life  it  was  when 
mom  is  at  home  and  they  are  away  and  the  kid  gets  a  medical 
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problem,  to  get  appropriate  medical  care  for  the  child  or  for  the 
family. 

To  what  extent  is  that  a  problem  throughout  the  services?  We 
have  identified  the  one  post  where  these  sergeants  came  from  and 
are  looking  to  solve  that  problem.  How  prevalent  is  it  throughout 
the  services  that  families  are  having  to  wait  4  or  5  hours  in  an 
emergency  room  before  they  are  seen  by  a  doctor? 

General  Stroup.  I  would  tell  you  that  with  respect  to  our  Special 
Operations  Forces,  they  are  the  ones  that  are  on  the  deployment 
treadmill  the  most  and  they  are  the  members  I  worry  about  the 
most  in  terms  of  what  I  have  characterized  as  the  stretch  and 
strain  that  is  going  on  now  with  increased  operational  deploy- 
ments. Lessons  that  we  have  learned  from  the  Desert  was  the  fab- 
rication of  family  support  plans  and  family  support  action  teams  on 
the  different  installations. 

Within  our  Special  Forces  groups,  within  our  Ranger  regiments, 
within  some  of  our  special  aircraft  groups,  we  have  those  support 
groups.  But  because  the  deployments  of  these  Special  Operations 
Forces  are  so  frequent,  and  even  though  the  family  support  teams 
are  operating  it,  the  routine  becomes  rather  regular. 

What  falls  then  on  the  family  member  is  exactly  what  you  heard, 
is  when  you  go  to  a  medical  treatment  facility,  generally  within  the 
catchment  area  of  the  installation,  you  will  find  that  because  of 
medical  force  structure  and  medical  end  strength  that  there  is  a 
considerable  waiting  time  for  what  I  would  call  small  family  ill- 
ness. 

We  all  hope,  I  think  collectively  speaking,  that  if  we  can  move 
into  TRICARE  and  TRICARE  with  subvention,  that  would  improve 
the  availability  of  support  for  not  only  the  families  but  the  service 
members. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  anyone  else  like  to  comment? 

Admiral  Bowman.  I  would  say  that  my  Surgeon  General  reports 
that  TRICARE  is  already  effectively  improving  access  to  medical 
care  for  all  our  people.  For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  of  course, 
deployments  have  been  a  way  of  life  from  the  beginning,  and  Air 
Force  and  Army  are  now  involved  in  the  same  experiences  of  hav- 
ing families  and  family  members  separated  from  the  military  mem- 
ber. 

Our  infrastructure,  therefore,  probably  in  the  past  has  supported 
deployments  more  readily,  but  I  don't  hear  that  as  I  go  around  the 
fleet  as  a  major  concern  of  our  people,  access  to  medical  care.  But 
that  said,  the  Surgeon  General  says  that  TRICARE  is  helping  af- 
ford even  better  access. 

General  Christmas.  I  would  concur  with  Skip.  We  share  the 
same  Surgeon  General  and  we  do  the  same  deployments.  I  would 
say  that  we  do  have  some  concern  about  medical  care  for  our  re- 
cruiters and  those  that  are  in  isolated  locations.  We  are  doing  a  lot 
of  work  in  that  regard  to  try  to  ensure  that  the  proper  care  of  those 
families  is  done  and  we  hope  that  TRICARE  will  help  in  that  re- 
gard. 

General  McGiNTY.  I  would  add  that  nobody  in  the  miUtary  or 
even  yourself  can  concentrate  on  their  job  if  you  are  worried  about 
your  health  or  the  health  of  your  family.  So  health  care  is  Ein  im- 
portant issue. 
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As  we  phase  into  TRICARE,  it  is  as  much  an  education  process 
as  it  is  experience  because  TRICARE  is  complicated,  a  new  system 
gmd  untested.  We  have  a  real  education  effort  we  are  working  on 
to  get  the  word  out  of  what  TRICARE  means  to  me  and  my  family. 
Then  people  will  experience  it  and  see  how  they  feel. 

Mr.  Young.  We  are  going  to  inquire  about  a  lot  of  these  issues 
next  week  when  the  Surgeon  Generals  are  here.  We  will  get  into 
the  issue  of  TRICARE  and  all  the  medical  care  issues  next  week 
with  the  Surgeons  General. 

Let  me  ask  one  more  question.  With  base  closings  and  the  BRAC 
issues,  we  have  consolidated  more  people  on  bases,  does  this  add 
to  the  medical  problems,  does  this  add  to  the  availability  of  medical 
care  because  there  are  more  people  on  a  base  now  and  fewer  bases 
with  hospiteds? 

General  McGlNTY.  I  would  take  a  guess,  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  a  better  person  to  ask  that  question,  but  I  would  guess  it 
makes  it  easier  because  you  are  not  trying  to  spread  your  health 
care  to  so  many  different  locations.  I  would  think  it  does.  That  is 
a  guess. 

Admiral  Bowman.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  BRAC  moves  have  af- 
fected our  ability  to  provide  medical  care,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
said  earlier.  Usually  where  we  had  fleet  concentrations  of  Marines 
and  Sailors,  we  had  hospitals.  And  if  we  closed  those  fleet  con- 
centrations and  closed  the  hospitals,  I  am  not  sure  there  would  be 
a  big  impact. 

General  Stroup.  We  are  still  BRACing  from  the  standpoint  of 
closing  installations  and  moving.  In  my  mind,  the  jury  is  still  out. 
Because  as  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  installations  at  the 
same  time  we  have  reduced  our  medical  force  structure  not  only  in 
the  reserves  but  in  the  active  components.  That  has  the  concomi- 
tant impact  of  the  medical  facilities  that  are  at  remaining  installa- 
tions that  have  not  been  BRACed.  So  you  have  a  fine  balance  of 
base  closure,  physicgd  hospital  structure  that  is  remaining,  and  the 
supplement  coming  in  of  TRICARE  trying  to  help  you  in  the 
catchment  area.  So  I  feel  the  judgment  is  still  out. 

General  Christmas.  I  think  General  Stroup  said  it  best.  As 
BRAC  continues  and  base  closures  and  realignments  occur,  as  well 
as  TRICARE  takes  effect,  the  jury  is  still  out.  I  think  we  have  to 
wait  and  see  what  that  impact  will  be.  From  a  Navy-Marine  Corps 
standpoint,  because  our  BRACs  are  two  Eireas  where  the  installa- 
tion is  already  there  as  far  as  a  Naval  hospital  is  concerned  and 
the  like,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem,  but  again,  I  think  it 
is  a  little  too  soon  to  tell. 

Mr.  Young.  Keep  us  advised.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  I  missed  your  earlier  testimony.  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  you  here.  I  was  just  in  my  district,  the  Fiflh  Dis- 
trict of  Washington,  and  spoke  to  the  Air  Force  Association,  and 
TRICARE  was  the  subject  of  a  number  of  questions.  I  think  among 
retirees  there  seems  to  be  significant  concern.  So  I  am  encouraged 
by  your  commitments  in  your  testimony  to  make  it  work  and  to  get 
the  information  out  to  not  only  active  military  but  retirees.  I  think 
it  will  ease  their  minds  as  they  le£irn  about  the  effectiveness  of 
TRICARE. 
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TASK  FORCE  ON  EXTREMISM 


To  what  extent  have  you  experienced  negative  elements  joining 
the  service,  such  as  gang  members?  Is  that  a  problem  these  days? 
Do  you  see  it  being  a  problem,  do  we  have  to  be  vigilant  about  it? 

General  Stroup.  We  had  an  unfortunate  incident  outside  of  Fort 
Bragg  which  caused  Secretary  West  to  stand  up  a  task  force  to  look 
at  extremism.  He  made  the  point  after  consulting  with  Dr.  Perry 
that  it  would  be  an  Army  task  force,  it  would  be  balanced  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  quality  and  background  of  the  individuals  on  the 
task  force,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  call  the  task  force  "Defending 
America's  Values." 

I  was  not  on  the  task  force,  but  as  Chief  of  Personnel,  I  was  on 
the  sidelines  looking  at  the  whole  match.  What  we  found  in  the 
task  force  that  has  reported  out,  is  there  was  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  vast  surveys  that  we  took  of  over  7,000  people  across  the 
Army,  Korea,  the  rest  of  the  Pacific,  Continental  United  States  and 
Germany,  that  had  been  approached  by  any  members  of  an  extrem- 
ist organization. 

Our  concern  remains  because  of  that  ugly  incident  but  we  came 
out  of  the  results  of  the  task  force  feeling  a  little  bit  more  com- 
fortable than  when  we  went  in.  We  did  feel  and  believed  very 
strongly  that  in  that  area  whether  it  is  extremist  or  hate  groups 
or  even  gangs,  which  I  break  apart  different  from  extremist,  that 
we  must  remain  ever  vigilant,  for  the  young  men  and  women  that 
we  are  bringing  into  the  Armed  Services. 

Today,  we  will  all  tell  you  that  everybody  that  joins  is  crime  free, 
drug  free.  They  are  90  percent  high  school  diploma  graduates.  We 
think  we  have  got  a  system  in  place.  But  it  was  time  from  the 
Army  standpoint  to  go  back  and  reevaluate  that.  So  we  are  looking 
at  our  recruiting  process,  are  we  asking  the  right  questions  and  do 
we  have  the  right  inventory  within  the  constraints  of  the  law  and 
limitations  to  put  a  final  filter  on  it? 

General  McGlNTY.  In  response  to  the  incident,  our  Chief  asked 
the  Secretary  to  do  a  survey  all  the  way  back  to  1994.  That  was 
done  by  asking  commanders  and  our  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions for  records.  We  found  18  incidents.  One  was  an  incident  in 
Florida  where  a  young  enlisted  man  tried  to  get  another  member 
to  join  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  White  Peo- 
ple. The  neat  part  of  that  story  is  that  it  is  not  a  violent  extremist 
group  and  the  person  he  was  trying  to  recruit  turned  him  in  for 
trying  to  recruit  him.  The  remainder  of  the  incidents  are  mostly 
hate  group  related  incidents. 

Admiral  Bowman.  Likewise  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  in 
the  Navy  the  principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  Karen  Heath,  was  a  member  of 
this  task  force  in  the  Army.  So  she  fed  back  to  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  lessons  learned  that  had  been  dredged  out  of  the  study 
that  the  Army  undertook.  We  likewise  conducted  a  survey  back  to 
1990  and  unearthed  very,  very  few  incidents  of  these  hate  crimes. 
In  fact  seven  is  the  number.  Among  those  seven  are  incidences  of 
our  people  being  the  victims  of  hate  crimes  from  perhaps  outside 
the  military  community.  The  perpetrator  hasn't  been  found  yet  in 
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a  couple  of  those  situations.  Do  we  need  to  remain  vigilant?  You 
bet.  Are  we?  Yes. 

The  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  has  numerous  meet- 
ings with  his  fleet  and  force  Master  Chiefs  Eiround  the  Navy.  It  is 
very  high  on  his  agenda.  I  just  spoke  with  a  group  of  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officers  in  the  Far  West.  They  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  and  we  are  not  going  to  let  this  get  out  of  control.  I  think 
that  is  where  we  are. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  I  would  conclude  with  "vigilance"  is  the 
word.  For  any  of  us  to  say  that  there  aren't  some  within  our  force, 
that  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  do.  We  are  taking  the  finest  quEility 
of  young  men  and  women  we  have  ever  taken,  96  percent  high 
school  grads  in  our  case  and  the  like.  But  those  young  men  and 
women  do  bring  with  them  the  current  morals,  the  current  values 
of  society  or  lack  thereof,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  col- 
lectively in  the  Armed  Forces  then  work  very  hard  to  reinstill  the 
correct  or  the  right  core  values.  In  our  case,  in  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  team  it  is  courage,  honor  and  commitment.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  be  very  honest  about  that,  that  we  have  fine  young  men 
and  women,  but  they  do  come  fi^om  our  society  today. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  they  bring  their  life  experiences,  which 
are  sometimes  incompatible  with  military  culture.  It  certainly  can 
have  a  negative  effect  on  your  potential  for  recruiting  if  there  is  a 
series  of  incidents  that  sour  good  people  on  a  great  career  with  the 
service.  I  am  impressed  that  you  are  pa3dng  attention,  and  that  is 
good. 

That  is  all  the  questions  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hobson. 

FY  1996  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST  FOR  BOSNLV 

Mr.  HOBSON.  I  have  some  questions  on  Bosnia  reprogramming 
for  General  Stroup. 

General  Stroup,  as  you  know.  Congress  was  told  the  funding  for 
the  Bosnian  operation  was  to  be  handled  through  the  fiscal  year 
1996  supplemental  request  and  through  two  DoD  reprogramming 
actions.  Assuming  that  the  conferees  agree  to  the  Army^s  supple- 
mental request  of  $244.4  million  for  military  personnel,  the  Com- 
mittee understands  that  you  would  have  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion in  unfunded  Implementation  Force,  IFOR,  costs  remaining;  is 
that  correct? 

General  Stroup.  That  is  correct,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  at 
the  moment. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Army's  total  Fiscal  Year  1996  Military  Personnel  Army,  requirement  esti- 
mated for  Bosnia  operation  initially  totaled  $329  million,  and  included  $81  million 
to  cover  canceling  a  planned  Early  Termination  of  Service  (ETS)  drop.  The  total  Fis- 
cal Year  1996  Bosnia  MPA  requirement  was  financed  in  the  Contingency  Operations 
Supplemental  with  the  exception  of  funding  for  the  ETS  drop.  The  remaining  un- 
funded IFOR  MPA  costs  of  $81  million  for  the  ETS  drop,  and  a  $21.4  million  re- 
quirement for  a  recently  authorized  increase  in  Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call- 
up,  have  been  submitted  for  funding  in  the  Omnibus  Reprogramming  Request. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  The  Committee  also  understands  that  in  the  second 
Bosnia  reprogramming  the  Army  will  ask  only  for  $5  million  to  be 
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reprogrammed  with  a  balance  of  the  personnel  cost  to  be  submitted 
in  the  omnibus  reprogramming;  is  that  correct? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Will  all  of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance,  O&M, 
costs  be  submitted  in  a  second  Bosnia  reprogramming? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  I  will  have  to  defer  by  saying  I  hope  so.  We 
keep  mounting  them  up  as  the  operation  goes  along. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Please  explain  why  OSD  is  deferring  the  personnel 
IFOR  bills  to  the  Committee  for  reprogramming.  We  understand 
that  Army  O&M  will  be  the  source  of  funds  to  pay  for  milit£iry  per- 
sonnel costs;  is  that  true? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  I  don't  have  exact  knowledge  of  that.  I 
know  that  negotiations  are  going  on  between  the  Department  of 
Army  and  DoD  on  that.  At  the  moment,  I  cannot  give  you  a  posi- 
tive response  one  way  or  the  other. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Army's  remaining  IFOR  contingency  requirements  were  deleted  from  DoD's 
second  reprogramming  action.  OSD  could  better  provide  details  on  the  process.  We 
were  told  that  sources  were  not  available  to  balance  the  revised  contingency  oper- 
ations reprogramming  increases  and  directed  to  include  remaining  shortfalls  in  the 
Army's  Omnibus  Reprogramming  submission.  The  Army's  Omnibus  request  has 
gone  forward  and  includes  $81  million  for  the  cancellation  of  the  Early  Termination 
of  Service  (ETS)  and  $21.4  million  for  the  recent  increase  in  the  Presidential  Se- 
lected Reserve  Gallup. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  The  omnibus  reprogramming  usually  comes  up  dur- 
ing May  and  takes  months  to  get  through  all  four  committees.  Do 
you  have  concerns  about  pajdng  your  personnel  bills  under  this 
time  frame? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  I  think  we  have  concerns  also  and  that  is  why  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  question  and  show  the  concern  of  the  Committee 
for  what  is  going  on. 

General  Stroup.  It  is  my  hope  that  everything  will  move  smooth- 
ly from  the  Department  of  the  Army  through  the  Department  of 
Defense,  through  appropriate  shaping  here  where  we  can  get  the 
reprogramming  we  need  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Dicks. 

TRICARE  MANAGED  HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Dicks.  On  the  question  of  health  care;  have  you  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  that? 

Mr.  Young.  We  did  get  into  the  issue. 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  question.  The  military  health  care  system  is  in 
transition,  changing  from  a  fee-for-service  CHAMPUS  to  a  man- 
aged care  system,  TRICARE.  How  has  this  transition  proceeded? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  I  have  had  within  the  last  week  a  report 
back  from  our  Surgeon  General  and  one  of  our  survey  offices,  it  is 
in  your  district,  where  we  are  trjdng  TRICARE.  The  reports  that 
we  have  back  are  the  marketing  has  been  very  effective. 

The  individual  service  members  and  family  members  on  active 
duty  are  satisfied  that  the  catchment  area  is  providing  the  right 
numbers,  the  waiting  times  are  down,  even  the  lines  in  the  pre- 
scription shops  are  down.  However,  the  retirees  in  the  catchment 
area  are  still  concerned.  They  are  concerned  because  they  feel  that 
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there  was  a  promise  made  earlier.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  explain 
to  them  the  ramifications  of  the  whole  TRIG  ARE. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  promise  being  that  they  could  go  to  Madigan 
Army  Hospital  and  have  their  health  care  taken  care  of,  rather 
than  having  to  go  into  the  private  sector,  like  TRICARE  or 
CHAMPUS  requires  that  you  do. 

General  Stroup.  The  number  one  issue  that  comes  from  our 
608,000  retirees,  which  I  worry  about,  when  we  have  our  annual 
retiree  council,  and  it  comes  up  to  the  Chief,  is  medical. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  is  the  meiin  thing  they  are  most  concerned 
about.  I  picked  that  up  as  well. 

Admiral  Bowman.  I  think  the  Navy  experience  is  the  same.  On 
the  active  duty  side,  TRICARE  is  being  implemented  smoothly,  is 
being  accepted.  It  seems  to  be,  if  anything,  increasing  access  to 
mediced  care  for  our  dependents  and  active  duty  members.  I  would 
go  a  step  beyond  what  General  Stroup  said  and  divide  the  retire- 
ment groups  into  two  groups. 

The  one  group  under  age  65  are  not  happy  with  TRICARE.  They 
view  this  certainly  as  a  going  back  on  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
promise  of  lifetime  fi^ee  care.  And  with  enrollment  fees  and  copays, 
it  certainly  is  not  lifetime  fi'ee.  So  they  are  not  happy  with  it.  The 
retirees  over  65  are  completely  disenfranchised  and  angry. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Because  they  have  to  go  on  Medicare. 

Admiral  BOWMAN.  Exactly.  They  are  not  even  eligible  to  be  a 
part  of  TRICARE. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  understand  that  we  are  going  to  try  a  couple  of 
tests.  Now  that  TRICARE  is  less  expensive  than  Medicare,  people 
are  starting  to  say  we  ought  to  take  another  look  at  this. 

Admired  BoWMAN.  I  understand  that  is  what  is  going  on  with  the 
Health  and  Hum£ui  Services  Branch.  We  await  anxiously  the  re- 
sults of  those  tests  and  support  whatever  can  be  done  to  include 
these  over-65  retirees  as  a  part  of  TRICARE. 

General  Christmas.  I  would  echo  what  has  been  said.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  with  TRICARE  is  marketing  it,  and  we  have 
made  a  very  concerted  effort  at  trying  to  do  that  so  that  we  don't 
end  up  as  we  did  when  we  originally  started  with  the  CHAMPUS 
program,  of  this  completely  being  misunderstood  and  having  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  That  marketing  has  to  continue  if  in  fact 
the  program  is  going  to  be  a  success. 

General  McGiNTY.  I  would  do  a  "me,  too,"  and  add  that  the  peo- 
ple that  are  by  far  the  most  concerned  about  TRICARE  are  the 
over-65  people  and  that  makes  the  subvention  issue  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  As  we  phase  into  TRICARE,  the  availability  of  medical 
care  for  those  over  65  in  most  military  facilities  is  becoming  more 
limited. 

military  HOUSING 

Mr.  Dicks.  On  housing,  there  has  been  talk  about  a  public-pri- 
vate initiative  to  try  and  do  more  in  housing.  I  know  the  Navy  has 
a  program  in  this  area.  Is  that  something  you  think  will  be  well 
received  or  something  that  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  more  mili- 
tary housing? 
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Admiral  Bowman.  I  think  the  potential  is  certainly  there  to  le- 
verage the  money  that  we  have  available  into  better  quality  hous- 
ing for  our  people. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  does  that  rank  on  the  issues  that  people  Eire  con- 
cerned about? 

Admiral  BowMAN.  Very  high,  a  very  important  aspect  of  military 
life.  I  think  that  the  important  thing  in  answering  the  question 
how  it  will  be  received  is  how  we  wicker  it  together  and  how  we 
ensure  that  the  quality  of  that  housing  remains  the  same  through- 
out the  lifetime  of  the  house  or  the  apartment.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  it  could  hold  great  benefit  for  a  constrained  budg- 
et, a  stretched  budget,  to  cooperatively  engage  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

General  Christmas.  Let  me  just  add  that  the  top  two  quality  of 
life  issues  for  all  of  our  service  personnel  is  first  compensation,  and 
second  is  housing,  whether  it  be  bachelor  or  family  housing. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  we  have  tremendous  shortfalls  in  housing. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  Yes. 

General  McGlNTY.  We  have  a  backlog  of  getting  them  repaired 
and  up  to  standard,  and  privatization  efforts  can  help  us. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Stroup.  I  might  add  a  footnote. 

If  the  services  as  separate  departments  do  move  towards  privat- 
ization or  outsourcing,  we  must  ensure  that  your  military  per- 
sonnel appropriation  is  adequately  resourced  if  there  is  an  offset 
that  is  allowed  in  terms  of  Military  Construction  or  the  Operation 
and  Maintenance  Army  accounts.  That  is  my  only  worry,  is  that  we 
would  move  into  outsourcing  or  privatization  £ind  that  as  the  books 
are  balanced  the  four  of  us  would  come  up  with  a  shortage  in  our 
personnel  appropriation  that  was  unforeseen  or  unaccounted  for. 

So  we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  proper  offsets  there 
and  there  needs  to  be  flexibility  as  we  go  into  execution,  so  that 
if  we  have  an  "Oh,  my  goodness,"  that  we  can  adjust  the  Military 
Personnel  Army  account  so  you  are  not  penalizing  compensation 
movement  or  promotions. 

General  McGlNTY.  We  have  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  living 
off  base  and  will  never  be  able  to  accommodate  everybody  on  base. 
We  have  to  focus  on  how  people  are  being  taken  CEire  of  that  live 
off  base. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  discussing  is  the  Variable  Housing 
Allowance,  or  VHA  locality  floor  for  our  young  troops.  Take  the  ex- 
£tmple  of  an  E-3  that  gets  assigned  to  Washington.  His  or  her  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  and  VHA  add  up  to  $659.  If  you  would  ask 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  HUD,  what  is  a  fair  rental  value 
of  a  decent,  safe  house  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  two-bedroom 
apartment,  it  would  be  $800-some  odd  dollars.  That  forces  enlisted 
people  to  either  live  way  out  or  take  substandard  housing,  and  that 
is  where  this  locality  floor  that  we  are  working  on,  like  the  VHA 
rate  protection  we  got  last  year,  is  probably  a  pretty  good  initiative 
that  deserves  a  serious  relook. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  We  have  some  additional  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  submit  and  ask  that  you  respond  to  for  the  record. 
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Secondly,  between  now  and  the  time  we  go  to  markup,  we  will 
be  inquiring  as  to  what  requirements  you  have  that  are  not  in  the 
budget  request  that  we  might  be  able  to  help  with  in  the  event 
there  should  be  additional  funding  available. 

Last  year,  you  cooperated  and  we  were  able  to  do  some  things 
over  and  above  the  budget  request.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  this  year. 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  Committee  this  year  will  be  quality  of 
life  issues  and  taking  care  of  the  people  that  we  may  have  to  send 
to  war  sometime. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  spending  the  morning  with  us. 

The  Committee  will  adjourn  until  10.00  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing when  we  will  meet  on  the  issue  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Nethercutt  and  the 
answers  thereto  follow:] 

Military  Health  Care 

Question.  To  what  extent  were  current  military  retirees  guaranteed  free  health 
care  for  life? 

Answer.  Legally,  our  non-active  duty  beneficiaries  have  never  been  guaretnteed 
free  lifetime  medical  care.  The  law  has  never  provided  unconditional  access  to 
health  care  for  other  than  active  duty  members.  Section  1076,  title  10,  U.S.C.,  stipu- 
lates that  health  care  may  be  provided  to  retired  members  and  their  families  and 
survivors  in  the  military  direct  care  system  based  on  availability  of  space,  facilities, 
and  capabilities  of  assigned  professional  staff.  Our  retirees  and  other  non-active 
duty  beneficiaries  have  become  accustomed  to  receiving  free  care  in  military  treat- 
ment facilities  (MTFs).  Prior  to  the  1960s,  they  experienced  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining almost  all  of  their  care  in  MTFs,  though  largely  unaware  that  care  was 
being  provided  on  a  space-available  basis.  This  experience  was  probably  the  back- 
ground that  underlay  the  continued  incorrect  impression  that  free  medical  care  was 
guaremteed  to  all  non-active  duty  beneficiaries  for  life.  We  are  aware  that  this  belief 
was  supported  by  recruiting  materials  and  verbal  statements  that  emphasize  provi- 
sion of  lifetime  care,  which  are  often  interpreted  to  mean  provision  of  that  care  in 
the  MTFs,  with  minimum  or  no  expense  to  retirees  and  their  families. 

When  space-available  care  is  not  avkilable  in  MTFs,  Congress  has  provided  for 
contractual,  cost-shared  care  from  the  private  sector.  In  1956,  Congress  recognized 
that  the  military  direct  care  system's  capacity  was  too  small  to  provide  all  the  care 
needed  by  active  duty  family  members,  and  enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD)  to  contract  with  private  sources  to  supplement  the  in- 
house  capacity  for  their  care.  This  program  called  CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  for  the  Uniformed  Services),  is  located  in  title  10,  U.S.C.,  sect. 
1086.  By  law,  health  care  costs  under  CHAMPUS  are  cost-shared  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries, but  the  Government  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  cost.  Congress  added  re- 
tired members  under  age  65  to  this  program  in  1966,  one  year  after  Medicare  legis- 
lation provided  cost-shared  medical  insurance-type  care  for  retirees  and  their  fami- 
lies 65  years  old  and  older.  Statute  prohibits  dual  eligibility  in  CHAMPUS  and 
Medicare;  CHAMPUS  eligibility  normally  ends  when  eligibility  for  Medicare  begins. 

The  Department  is  sensitive  to  the  health  care  needs  of  all  our  beneficiaries;  cur- 
rently a  population  of  over  eight  mdllion.  Since  the  1960s,  the  number  of  non-active 
duty  beneficiaries  has  almost  doubled.  This  extraordinary  growth,  coupled  with  on- 
going reductions  in  personnel  and  infrastructure,  mean  that  the  amount  of  free, 
space-available  MTF  care  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  fulfill  aU  the  health  care  needs 
of  all  our  non-active  duty  beneficiaries.  Our  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  are  eli- 
gible to  fully  participate  in  the  DoD  TRICARE  managed  health  care  program.  How- 
ever, we  are  very  concerned  about  not  being  able  to  provide  full  participation  in 
TRICARE  for  the  Medicare-eligible  segment  of  our  beneficiary  population.  They  are 
ineligible  to  participate  in  TRICARE  Prime,  the  DoD  HMO-type  program,  since  by 
congressional  direction,  the  TRICARE  program  could  not  increase  the  Department's 
health  care  costs,  nor  the  costs  to  our  beneficiaries.  The  Department  is  actively  sup- 
porting passage  of  legislation  that  would  enable  us  to  offer  Medicare-eligible  bene- 
ficiaries full  participation  in  the  TRICARE  managed  care  program. 
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Question.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  receive  Medicare  subvention,  are 
there  any  contingency  plans  to  improve  access  to  care  for  mihtary  retirees  under 
TRICARE? 

Answer.  In  the  event  that  the  Medicare  subvention  legislation  is  not  enacted  this 
year,  we  intend  to  continue  to  provide  medical  care  to  our  retirees,  within  the  con- 
straints of  our  budget  and  the  extent  of  our  legal  authorities.  We  are  continuing  to 
improve  our  business  practices  system-wide  so  we  can  more  efficiently  serve  all  our 
beneficiaries,  including  those  who  are  eligible  for  Medicare.  We  will  continue  to  offer 
Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  space-available  care  in  the  miUtary  direct  care  sys- 
tem. When  the  care  they  need  is  not  available  in  military  treatment  facilities,  they 
will  receive  care  from  civilian  providers  under  Medicare.  We  are  very  encouraged 
by  our  discussions  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  expect 
that  we  will  be  able  to  begin  a  Medicare  subvention  demonstration  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Nethercutt. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

Force  Structure  Levels 

Question.  The  Authorization  Committees  established  permanent  end  strength  lev- 
els for  active  duty  personnel  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Those  end  strength  levels 
were  defined  as  the  minimum  strengths  necessary  to  conduct  two  nearly  simulta- 
neous major  regional  conflicts  (MRCs).  What  are  the  end  strength  levels,  per  Serv- 
ice, in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program,  and  how  do  they  differ  from  the  levels 
identified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review?  Are  the  Military  Personnel  appropriations' 
fully  funded  to  support  these  end  strength  levels  as  planned? 

./^Tny  Answer.  The  Future  Years  Defense  Program  accompanying  the  Army's  Fis- 
cal Year  1997  President's  Budget  shows  a  Fiscal  year  1998  end  strength  for  the 
Army  of  485,000  and  a  Fiscal  year  1999  end  strength  of  475,000.  The  Bottom  Up 
Review  identifies  an  Army  force  structure  consisting  of  10  active  component  divi- 
sions necessary  to  maintain  the  military  strategy  we  have,  including  being  able  to 
deal  with  two  major  regional  conflicts  nearly  simultaneously.  During  the  develop- 
ment of  the  98-03  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  the  Army  wiU  review 
alternatives  that  should  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  20,000  reduction  and  an  end 
strength  of  up  to  495,000  soldiers. 

Navy  Answer.  The  Future  Years  Defense  Program  end  strength  levels  for  the 
Navy  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year: 

1997  406,900 

1998  397,900 

1999  395,000 

2000  395,000 

2001  395,000 

The  number  and  types  of  ships  and  squadrons  define  the  Navy  force  structure  in 
the  Bottom  Up  Review.  The  Navy  plans  for  end  strength  levels  that  fully  support 
the  force  structure  and  its  missions.  The  planned  end  strength  levels  meet  force 
structure  needs.  Therefore,  the  Navy's  planned  levels  do  not  differ  from  the  Bottom 
Up  Review.  The  MiUtary  Persormel  appropriations  for  navy  fully  fund  the  planned 
end  strength  level. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  completed  downsizing  in  1994,  reaching 
an  active  duty  end  strength  of  174,000.  This  level  is  maintained  throughout  the  Fu- 
ture Years  Defense  Program,  and  is  fully  funded. 

The  Bottom  Up  Review  identified  an  active  duty  end  strength  of  174,000  for  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  reduced  Air  Force  end 
strength  in  fiscal  year  1998  below  the  military  end  strength  floor  of  381,000  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  of  1996.  The  Air  Force 
end  strength  by  year  is: 

Fiscal  year: 

1996  388,200 

1997  381,100 

1998  375,300 

1999  375,400 

2000  374,400 

2001  374,700 
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The  difference  by  fiscal  year  of  the  Air  Force  miUtary  end  strength  from  the  level 
identified  in  the  NDAA  of  1996  is: 

Fiscal  year: 

1996  +7,200 

1997  +100 

1998  -5,700 

1999  -5,600 

2000  -6,600 

2001  -6,300 

Air  Force  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  two  MRCs  with  the  current  pro- 
grammed military  end  strength.  Since  the  original  Bottom  Up  Review  used  to  size 
the  military  forces  necessary  to  support  the  two  MRC  concept,  the  Air  Force  has 
adjusted  force  structure,  taken  advantage  of  technology  and  efficiencies  and  con- 
tinues to  pursue  opportunities  to  achieve  best  value  in  outsourcing  non-mihtary  es- 
sential support  functions.  The  Air  Force  determines  military  requirements  based  on 
DoD  guidance  to  use  military  for  combat  and  combat  support  functions.  The  end 
strengths  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  are  fully  funded. 

Question.  We  have  heard  that  the  Department  plans  to  reassess  the  conclusions 
of  the  Bottom  Up  Review.  Is  the  purpose  of  this  assessment  to  consider  further  re- 
ductions to  force  structure?  If  so,  why?  If  not,  what  is  the  purpose? 

OSD  Answer.  This  Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  in  particular, 
benefited  greatly  by  undertaking  a  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  of  its  defense  strategy 
and  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  President's  term.  We  have  continually  refined 
and  implemented  that  defense  blueprint  over  the  past  three  years.  In  August  1995, 
the  Congressionally-mandated  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  (CORM)  of  the 
Armed  Forces  recommended  that  each  administration  undertake  a  quadrennial 
strategy  review  at  the  beginning  of  its  term  to  establish  its  view  of  the  security  en- 
vironment, strategy,  force  options,  and  resources  available  for  defense.  Such  a  re- 
view would  serve,  as  the  BUR  has  served,  as  the  basis  for  the  defense  program. 

The  Department  considers  this  recommendation  by  the  Commission  to  be  sound. 
Indeed,  the  Bottom  Up  Review  was  the  type  of  DoD  quadrennial  strategy  review 
recommended  by  the  CORM  report.  Thus,  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  formal  re- 
sponse to  Congress  on  the  CORM's  recommendations,  he  endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tion, stating  that  the  details  of  such  a  review  should  be  left  to  each  individual  ad- 
ministration defense  team.  The  purpose  of  this  comprehensive  review  should  be  to 
formulate  a  defense  strategy  that  protects  and  advances  American  interests  in  the 
evolving  security  environment  and  a  balanced  defense  program,  including  an  explicit 
force  structure,  modernization  plan,  apd  appropriate  defense  infrastructure,  that 
provides  the  military  capabilities  needed  to  support  the  strategy — aU  within  pro- 
jected budgetary  constraints.  Further  reductions  in  U.S.  force  structure  are  by  no 
means  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  results  of  this  review  will  establish  a  policy  frame- 
work that  should  continue  to  be  implemented,  evaluated  and  refined  over  the  course 
of  the  administration. 

Army  Answer.  The  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  recommended  that  a  quad- 
rennial strategy  review  be  concluded  early  in  any  Presidential  administration, 
whether  that  is  a  newly  elected  or  reelected  administration.  The  purpose  of  the  reas- 
sessment has  not  been  delineated  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  current  Bottom  Up  Review  (BUR)  was  to  assess  the  post  cold  war  inter- 
national environment,  develop  a  defense  strategy  and  construct  the  force  needed  to 
implement  that  strategy. 

Question.  General  Stroup,  the  Committee  understands  that  the  Army  plans  to 
separate  another  20,000  active  duty  personnel  in  the  outyears.  When  would  that 
occur?  Please  explain  the  reasoning  behind  this. 

Army  Answer.  It  is  the  Army's  intention  to  maintain  a  force  of  495,000  personnel 
in  the  outyears  in  consonamce  with  the  minimum  requirement  to  support  the  na- 
tional military  strategy.  The  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP)  accompanying 
the  President's  Budget  (PB)  shows  a  fiscal  year  1998  End  Strength  of  485,000  and 
a  fiscal  year  1999  End  Strength  of  475,000.  During  the  development  of  the  98-03 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  the  Army  will  review  alternatives  that  may 
result  in  the  restoration  of  the  20,000  reduction  and  an  end  strength  of  up  to 
495,000  soldiers. 

Question.  Is  this  additional  20,000  reduction  equivalent  to  reducing  another  active 
division?  Explain  what  the  impact  of  the  additional  20,000  reduction  will  have  on 
the  manning  and  readiness  of  your  units.  Will  some  of  them  be  undermanned  to  the 
point  that  we  will  start  to  see  "hollow  forces"  again?  Will  readiness  levels  suffer  for 
those  units  that  would  be  affected  by  the  additional  reductions  in  personnel? 
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Army  Answer.  The  Army's  position  at  least  in  the  near  term  for  fiscal  year  1997 
and  fiscal  year  1998  is  to  maintain  an  end  strength  of  495,000.  Should  that 
endstrength  require  a  downward  adjustment  a  commensurate  adjustment  to  the 
force  structure  would  be  required  as  well  to  ensure  the  continued  robust  manning 
of  our  units.  A  reduction  of  20,000  roughly  equates  to  a  heavy  division  with  its  com- 
pliment of  supporting  units.  We  can  only  speculate  at  this  point  as  to  what  the  ef- 
fect of  this  reduction  would  be  in  terms  of  readiness  and  manning.  The  underlying 
assumption  is  that  structure  would  be  reduced  commensurately  as  manpower  is 
drawn  down.  If  this  is  the  case,  undermanning  and  "hollowness"  will  not  be  an 
issue. 

Question.  For  the  record  provide  by  fiscal  year,  the  numbers  of  military  (officer 
and  enhsted)  and  civilian  personnel  who  have  been  separated,  or  planned  to  be  sep- 
arated, under  each  of  the  volimtary  separation  incentive  programs,  and  the  actual 
or  estimated  cost  of  these  programs.  Include  those  personnel  who  are  involvmtairily 
separated. 

Army  Answer.  The  following  charts  depict  the  total  numbers  and  cost  for  enlisted, 
officer  and  civiUan  personnel  who  have  separated  since  the  beginning  of  the  draw- 
down. 
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Navy  Answer.  As  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  I  can  address  the  military  personnel 
aspects  of  this  question.  Authorization  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  Voluntary  Sepa- 
ration Incentive/Special  Separation  Benefit,  VSI/SSB,  and  Temporary  Early  Retire- 
ment Authority,  TERA,  exists  through  FY  1999.  We  are  attempting  to  phase  out  the 
use  of  VSI/SSB  and  apply  them  only  as  needed  in  the  out  years  to  shape  the  force. 
TERA,  however,  remains  critical  to  our  ability  to  maintain  promotion  opportunity 
and  timing  for  our  officers  as  we  move  into  the  final  phase  of  rightsizing.  It  has 
thus  far  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools  available  to  us  for  shaping  our 
officer  force.  It  has  helped  us  keep  faith  with  mid-career  officers  by  offering  them 
retirement,  while  stUl  permitting  us  to  meet  our  drawdown  requirements.  The  ac- 
companying charts  reflect  the  numbers  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  separated 
or  that  we  anticipate  will  separate  under  these  programs  and  the  cost  or  estimated 
costs  each  fiscal  year  through  Fiscal  year  1999. 

Figures  for  Department  of  the  Navy  civilian  personnel  were  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Personnel  Management  (OCPM). 


Fiscal  years- 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


OFFICER 

VSI/SSB#  N/A  707  1,041  682  'N/A  2366  m^  ^Wh 

Cost  (in  Smillions) N/A  23.1  31.2  18.9  N/A  15.9  N/A  N/A 

TERA# N/A  N/A  1,347  389  581  400  400  400 

Cost  (in  $millions) N/A  N/A  60.4  20.4  33.3  23.9  22.5  23.2 

ENLISTED 

VSI/SSB#  4,177  3,430  3,030  328  301  «0  ^0  ^0 

Cost  (in  Smillions) 125.8  129.2  82.3  8.2  9.5  0  0  0 

TERA# N/A  N/A  950  3,949  4,177  H,m  HM  ^1,600 

Cost  (in  $millions) N/A  N/A  21.6  97.7  112.7  MO  MO  MO 

'  Our  reliance  on  VSI  and  SSB  for  officers  has  decreased  dunng  the  drawdown  so  that  we  did  not  offer  either  in  FY96. 

2  If  we  use  VSI  and  SSB  in  FY97,  they  will  be  offered  to  only  a  small  segment  of  the  officer  community  and  targeted  very  narrowly. 

'We  are  currently  assessing  our  need  for  officer  VSI  and  SSB  in  the  outyears. 

'On  the  enlisted  side,  VSI  and  SSB  are  not  expected  to  continue  beyond  FY96, 

^Approximately  1,500-1,600  enlisted  TtRA  annually  would  be  desirable  from  FY97  through  FY99  but  are  not  in  the  budget  estimates. 

'  Despite  the  anticipated  need  for  enlisted  TERA  from  FY97  through  F/99,  no  funding  has  yet  been  identified  for  the  program. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 


Fiscal  years — 

1993                  1994 

1995 

Separation  Pay 7,815             8,903 

6,105 

RIF  Separations 575             2,840 

3,061 

RIF  Costs  (in  $millions) 179               194 
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Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  used  VSI/SSB  as  a  drawdown  tool  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  fiscal  year  1993,  and  fiscal  year  1994,  as  reflected  in  the  following 
chart: 

Officer                                                      Enlisted 

VSI             $M            SSB            $M             VSI             $M            SSB 

$M 

1992 
1993 
1994 


9 
150 
139 


$.148 

7.3 

0 


2 
124 
65 


;.240 
7.1 
4.0 


257 

197 


$1.1 

20.7 

0 


745   $21.5 

1,068    38.9 

362    14.7 


Total  

298 

7,45 

191 

11.3 

642 

21.8 

2,175 

75.1 

Involuntary  separations 

during  these 

same 

years 

occurred 

as 

follows: 

Fiscal  year 

Officer 

$M 

Enlisted 

$M 

1992  

1993  

1994  

Total 


313 

$9.7 

1,620 

$26.1 

239 

10.2 

2,020 

32.3 

299 

13.4 

2,004 

31.9 

851 


33.3 


5,644 


90.3 
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The  Marine  Corps'  approach  to  utilizing  VSI/SSB  and  the  Temporary  Early  Re- 
tirement Authority  (TERA)  was  to  completely  avoid  involuntary  separations  during 
the  drawdown.  To  this  end  we  were  successful;  therefore,  the  involuntary  separation 
numbers  shown  above  are  not  attributable  to  the  drawback. 

TERA  was  authorized  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  Marine  Corps  did  not 
separate  any  enlisted  members  under  TERA.  Officer  separations  were  limited  to  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994  as  follows: 

TERA  (OFFICERS) 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Fiscal  year  No.  planned         No  actual  $  Approp  $  Expended 

1993  100       100      $6.47      $6.47 

1994  127       61      4.30      2.85 


2 

$.05 

89 

2.23 

146 

3.65 

Total 227  161  10.77  9.32 

Civilian  reductions  due  to  the  drawdown  included  18  involuntary  separations  or 
Reductions-in-Force  (RTFs)  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  one  in  fiscal  year  1993.  A  lump 
sum  voluntary  separation  payment  of  $25,000  was  made  to  237  civilian,  broken 
down  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  No.  $M 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Total  237      5.93 

Additionally,  20  voluntary  separation  payments  of  less  that  $25,000  were  made 
in  fiscal  year  1994,  and  another  21  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  following  are  the  numbers  and  dollars  for  military  per- 
sonnel that  have  separated  or  are  programmed  to  separate  under  the  voluntary  sep- 
aration incentive  programs  (VSI/SSB  and  TERA)  for  Fiscal  Years  1992-1997.  Dol- 
lars include  the  payments  that  must  be  paid  into  the  VSI  trust  fund  to  fuUy  fund 
all  the  payments  made  to  military  members  separating  under  VSI.  The  Air  Force 
used  involuntary  separations  for  officers  only  in  Fiscal  Year  1993;  1,537  officers 
were  separated  using  the  "Reduction- in-Force"  option  at  a  cost  of  $31.7  million. 

Military 


Officer  $  (M)  Enlisted  $  (M)  Total  $  (M) 


FY92 2,386  $82.1         14,937  $414.7         17,323  $496.8 

FY93 2,949  270.7          9,270  450.1         12,219  720.8 

FY94 1,206  64.0          4,800  116.1          6,006  180.1 

FY95 2,376  111.7        16,814  466.9        19,190  578.6 

FY96'  858  141.9          1,045  89.8          1,902  231.7 

FY97'  56           36.7 0           12.1 56  48.8 

'  Programmed. 

The  following  are  numbers  of  civilian  personnel  who  have  voluntarily  separated 
under  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Program  (VSIP)  and  employees  involun- 
tarily separated  due  to  reduction  in  force  (RIF).  Also  included  are  estimated  pro- 
gram costs  and  projections  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Historically,  program  projec- 
tions are  developed  just  prior  to  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  so  that  esti- 
mates can  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 

Civilian 


RIF  Separa-  » ,|y,  VSIP  Separa- 

tions *  ^""  tions 


$  (M)  '"''2'""  %  (M) 


FY92  527  $19.0  (')     

FY93  666  24.0  6532  $152.4 

FY94  452  16.3  2992  69.8 

FY95  881  31.7  5373  125.3 
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Civilian 

J  (M)      ^^"„r„r"'"      $  (M) 


RIF  Separa-  «  ,„,  VSIP  Separa 

tions  *  *™'  tions 


FY962  2020  72.7  1893  44.2 

'  Not  authorized 

^Projected. 

Note. — Because  separation  programs  (i.e.,  incentives  and  RIF)  for  civilian  employees  are  locally  managed  and  are  not  always  approved  or 
funded  at  higher  levels,  the  above  cost  estimates  use  the  Cost/Savings  Analysis  figures  provided  by  DOD  in  the  VSIP  authority  implementation 
guidance 

PERSONNEL  TEMPO 

Question.  In  addition  to  normal  deployments,  active  duty  personnel  have  been  de- 
ployed in  support  of  numerous  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations  around 
the  world.  On  average,  how  many  troops  do  you  have  deployed  in  support  of  contin- 
gencies or  normal  military  requirements  on  any  given  day?  How  many  days  a  year 
are  spent  away  from  home,  either  in  training  or  in  deployments? 

Army  Answer.  As  of  25  April  1996,  there  are  approximately  49,410  troops  de- 
ployed in  support  of  contingencies  or  normal  mihtaiy  requirements  (including  Com- 
bat Training  Centers,  CTS,  and  other  major  training  exercises).  This  number  in- 
cludes the  22,940  troops  deployed  in  support  of  Bosnia.  On  the  average,  deployed 
soldiers  are  away  from  their  home  station  for  138  days  a  year. 

Navy  Answer.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  an  average  of  28%  (108  of  386)  of  battle  force 
units  were  deployed  each  day.  This  includes  Forward  Deployed  Naval  Force  (FDNF) 
units  in  Italy  and  Japan. 

Sea-based  naval  forces  operate  on  a  cychcal  deployment  schedule  of  18  months  or 
more.  For  naval  forces,  a  deployment  is  defined  as  any  unit  away  from  homeport 
for  more  than  eight  weeks  (56  days).  The  Navy's  standard  for  deploying  units  were 
institutionalized  in  1985  and  are  deUneated  in  OPNAVINST  3000. 13A  which  pro- 
vides detailed  guidance  on  the  Navy's  PERSTEMPO  program. 

The  program  consists  of  three  guidelines:  a  maximum  deployment  of  six  months 
(portal  to  portal);  a  minimum  Turn  Around  Ratio  (TAR)  of  2.0:1  between  deploy- 
ments; and  a  minimum  of  50%  time  a  unit  spends  in  homeport  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod (three  past/two  projected). 

The  high  pace  of  operations  and  support  for  joint  contingency  operations  has  mini- 
mally impacted  the  Navy's  ability  to  provide  full  trained,  capable  units  to  theaters 
overseas.  With  SUPPORT  DEMOCRACY  to  Haiti  in  fiscal  year  1994  as  the  sole  ex- 
ception, the  Navy  has  responded  to  all  contingency  operations  with  units  already 
in  a  deployed  status. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  On  average,  the  Marine  Corps  has  approximately  27  thou- 
sand Marines  (including  approximately  3  thousand  Reserves)  forward  deployed  sup- 
porting contingency  operations  and  CINC  requirements  at  any  given  time. 

Time  spent  deployed  for  training  varies  depending  on  the  t5T)e  of  unit  and  train- 
ing required,  there  is  no  overall  average  time  that  is  apphcable.  Marine  units  in  the 
Unit  Deployment  Program  (UDP)  or  as  part  of  a  (Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (Spe- 
cial Operations  Capable),  MEU  (SOC),  deploy  for  180  days,  for  contingency  and  an 
additional  30-60  days  for  work-up  training. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Over  the  last  year  we  have  averaged  about  13,500  members 
deployed  for  all  types  of  operations.  Most  members  spend  less  than  60  days  TDY 
per  year.  We  still  have  a  few  weapon  systems/career  fields  that  exceed  our  desired 
maximum  of  120  days  per  year. 

Question.  How  would  you  describe  the  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO  of  your 
troops  today  versus  the  "Cold  War"  years? 

Army  Answer.  PERSTEMPO  was  not  tracked  in  the  Army  during  the  "Cold  War" 
years.  However,  prior  to  the  1990's,  time  away  from  home  for  Combat  Training  Cen- 
ter deployments,  exercises  (REFORGER,  TEAM  Spirit,  etc.,)  local  training,  and 
schools  was  expected  and  considered  the  norm  to  maintain  core  competency.  Since 
the  end  of  the  "Cold  War"  years,  deployments  to  operations  other  than  war,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  traditional  Army  training  activities,  have  increased  time  away  from 
home  for  our  troops. 

Navy  Answer.  Since  DESERT  STORM,  the  Navy  has  experienced  relatively  con- 
stant percentages  of  fleet  units  out  of  homeport  and  deployed  on  any  given  day. 
OPTEMPO  has  remained  comparable  for  naval  forces  due  to  our  planned,  cyclical 
deployment  schedule.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  current  level  of  operational 
tempo  should  be  considered  the  planning  standard  and  there  is  no  indication  of  di- 
minishing commitments.  The  challenges  of  the  post  Cold  War  era  have  highlighted 
the  need  for  forward  deployed  naval  forces,  ready  to  rapidly  respond  to  regional  con- 
tingencies and  to  provide  power  projection  throughout  the  world. 
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The  Navy  will  be  able  to  meet  our  deployment  length  and  PERSTEMPO  guide- 
lines as  long  as  the  Navy  stays  about  the  size  we've  anticipated  and  our  require- 
ments don't  go  up  drastically.  Despite  our  commitments  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  the 
Western  Pacific,  we've  been  able  to  keep  our  word  to  our  people  and  make  six-month 
deployments  in  peacetime  the  rule.  We  frequently  have  some  units  getting  home  a 
little  bit  early.  That  means  a  lot  to  Sailors  and  to  their  families. 

The  Navy  is  committed  to  Uving  within  our  OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO  Umits. 
The  recent  reorganization  of  carrier  battle  groups  and  cruiser-destroyer  squadrons, 
the  establishment  of  new  homeports  and  readjustment  of  training  and  maintenance 
schedules  will  result  in  reduced  steaming  time  for  fleet  Sailors,  even  in  a  period  of 
high  commitments. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  was  and  remains  our  Nation's  expedi- 
tionary force  in  readiness  by  providing  global  presence  through  forward  deploy- 
ments. The  Corps'  mission  has  remained  unchanged  despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
On  average,  the  percentage  of  Marines  deployed  on  any  given  day  has  actually  in- 
creased slightly  to  about  24%  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  contingency  operations  has  increased 
(by  240%  since  1989)  since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  The  majority  of  these 
unscheduled  contingencies  are  responded  to  by  forward  deployed  units.  We  have 
been  able  to  hold  Optempo/Perstempo  increases  to  a  minimum  by  utilizing  forward 
deployed  vmits  for  response  when  possible  and  using  reserve  units  to  help  offset  the 
remaiaing  requirements. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Today,  we  do  more  of  the  forward  presence  mission  in  a  tem- 
porary duty  mode  than  we  did  during  the  Cold  War.  This  has  meant  a  four-fold  in- 
crease in  temporary  duty  deployments. 

Question.  What  efforts  is  your  Service  taking  to  reduce  the  high  PERSTEMPO 
and  OPTEMPO  rates  for  active  duty  personnel? 

Army  Answer.  The  Army  has  rotated  units  through  contingency  operations  to 
lessen  the  overall  burden  of  increased  time  away  from  home.  Some  of  these  actions 
included: 

(1)  Approximately  1,000  soldiers  from  the  25th  Infantry  Division  in  Hawaii,  a  unit 
that  had  not  been  previously  tasked,  were  sent  to  Haiti  to  relieve  soldiers  from  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  stationed  in  New  York. 

(2)  Volunteer  reservists  have  been  used  wherever  possible,  for  example,  reservists 
were  deployed  to  the  Sinai  as  part  of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO 
task  force). 

(3)  Contract  civiUans  have  been  used  where  feasible,  such  as  in  Rwanda,  Haiti 
(logistics  and  linguist  specialist)  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (linguists). 

(4)  Repeatedly  deployed  Military  Policemen  were  replaced  by  combat  arms  sol- 
diers for  migrant  security  operations  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

The  Army  continues  to  spread  deplojTnent  requirements  across  the  Army.  How- 
ever, the  Army  also  recognizes  that  some  units  and  solider  specialties,  by  virtue  of 
their  mission  and  skills,  will  be  required  to  deploy  more  frequently  than  others. 

Navy  Answer.  The  Navy  has  used  several  methods  to  meet  all  commitments  while 
systematically  continuing  to  shape  our  force  amd  reduce  PERSTEMPO.  These  meth- 
ods include: 

Augmentation  with  naval  forces  from  other  countries.  As  observed  in  Operation 
SUPPORT  DEMOCRACY  in  Haiti,  U.S.  Navy  ships  have  operated  with  their  coun- 
terparts from  Canada,  France,  UK,  Netherlands,  and  Argentina.  Similar  multi-na- 
tional efforts  are  also  ongoing  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Adriatic. 
Combined  operations  clearly  offer  some  relief  in  the  areas  of  PERSTEMPO  and 
OPTEMPO. 

Use  of  Naval  Reserve  Forces,  (NRF),  to  fulfill  requirements.  Use  of  NRF  ships  in 
cases  such  as  counter-drug  operations  and  embargo  enforcement  operations  permits 
valuable  training  while  simultaneously  reducing  PERSTEMPO  statistics  for  active 
duty.  Navy  assets. 

Fleet  Reorganization:  In  1994,  for  example,  Commander  Destroyer  Squadron 
(CDS)  31  and  CDS  23  were  required  to  deploy  early  (exceeding  tumaroixnd  ratios) 
to  maintain  a  continuous  Destroyer  Squadron  (DESRON)  staff  presence  in  the 
COMUSNAVCENT  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  stand-up  of  CDS  50  as  a  permanent 
COMUSNAVCENT  asset  alleviated  the  requirement  for  PACFLT  to  deploy 
DESRON  staffs.  The  establishment  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Group  last  year, 
which  will  fully  assume  Atlantic  Fleet  counter-drug  and  UNITAS  commitments  by 
the  end  of  1997,  will  significantly  alleviate  pressure  on  non-deployed  assets. 

Practical  application  of  Navy  assets.  Today's  Navy  is  technically  advanced  and 
modernized.  With  appropriate  application  of  our  multicapable  assets,  we  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  ships  required  to  complete  taskings  in  many  instances.  Since 
1991,  the  Chairman,  Service  chiefs,  and  theater  CINCs  have  implemented  a  detailed 
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Global  Naval  Force  Presence  Policy  (GNFPP)  to  allocate  assets  to  all  theaters  on 
a  "fair  share"  basis.  This  schedule  provides  a  basis  for  long-range  planning  of  major 
maintenance,  training,  and  deployment  cycles,  ensuring  our  forces  are  ready  when 
required.  The  current  and  projected  naval  force  structure  will  necessitate  flexibihty 
in  planning  and  deploying  force  packages  to  satisfy  theater  CINC  requirements  for 
forward  presence.  GNFPP  represents  a  balanced  distribution  of  naval  assets  while 
preserving  PERSTEMPO  objectives. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Working  closely  with  Marine  Force  Commanders,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  been  successful  in  keeping  DEPTEMPO  of  units  at  manageable  lev- 
els by  incorporating  a  Total  Force  approach  and  by  realigning  commitments  to  en- 
sure minimal  impact  on  unit  deployment  cycles. 

Initiatives  used  by  the  Marine  Corps  to  manage  DEPTEMPO  include: 

Selective  use  of  reserve  component  forces  to  augment  operational  mission  tasking. 

Sourcing  contingency  commitments  with  units  in  nontraditional  roles.  Specifically, 
artillery  and  tank  units  used  in  traditional  infantry  security  missions  in  support  of 
migrant  operations  in  Guantanamo. 

Conducting  major  exercises  using  lower  deplo)dng  units  exercising  their  secondary 
missions. 

Global  sourcing  of  operational  deployments/requirements. 

Realigning  unit  deplo3rment  schedules  to  balance  DEPTEMPO  among  like  units. 

Air  Force  Answer.  We  now  use  global  sourcing  which  "fair  shares"  taskings  across 
the  force  Pacific  Air  Force,  PACAF's,  F-15s,  Air  Combat  Command,  ACC's,  A-lO's 
in  U.S.  Air  Force-Europe/Central  Command  Air  Force  USAFE/CENTAF.  We  reduced 
the  taskings  with  more  effective  scheduling  (held  back  an  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  AWACS,  to  train  more  crews  to  spread  the  burden)  while  suggesting 
alternative  capabihties  (NATO  AWACS,  Predator,  Navy  EA-6B's).  We  also  ex- 
panded volunteer  use  of  Reserve  Components  (HC-130,  C-130,  KC-135,  A-10,  F- 
15,  &  F-16s). 

Question.  Are  high  PERSTEMPO  rates  from  frequent  deployments  affecting  reten- 
tion? 

Army  Answer.  Currently,  there  are  no  retention  problems.  However,  mid-career 
retention  is  being  watched  very  closely  for  signs  of  trouble  caused  by  not  only 
PERSTEMPO,  but  the  cumulative  impact  of  the  promotion  slowdown,  Selective  Re- 
enlistment  Bonus  reduction,  and  changes  in  the  retirement  system  (40  percent  vs. 
50  percent  of  base  pay  at  20  years),  etc. 

Navy  Answer.  PERSTEMPO  has  been  consistently  on  target  with  few  exceptions. 
While  we  have  not  identified  any  specific  retention  problems  as  a  result  of  those  in- 
stances when  exceptions  to  PERSTEMPO  policy  were  necessary,  the  pace  of  oper- 
ations in  recent  years  is  taking  a  toll  on  our  people. 

Having  said  that,  the  Joint  Staff  (J-3/J-1),  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  estabUshed  a  formal  PERSTEMPO  Working  Group  to  assist  each 
Service  in  individually  defining,  determining  measurement  methodologies,  and  for- 
mvdation  of  potential  thresholds  for  PERSTEMPO.  The  1995  Defense  Planning 
Guidance  (DPG)  further  tasked  the  Services  and  the  Joint  Staff,  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  and  Readiness),  to  continue  redefining  their 
PERSTEMPO  work  in  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  increased  operations  on  train- 
ing, retention,  and  readiness. 

The  Working  Group's  report,  expected  to  be  released  in  the  very  near  future,  is 
not  expected  to  reflect  any  identifiable  direct  correlation  between  high  PERSTEMPO 
and  retention  rates. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  With  regard  to  PERSTEMPO,  Marines  deploy;  it's  part  of 
our  ethos.  The  Marines  reenlisting  over  the  past  three  years  have  experienced  high 
PERSTEMPO,  yet  continue  to  stay  in  our  Corps.  We  feel  that,  while  high 
PERSTEMPO  can  negatively  affect  retention,  it  is  only  one  of  many  variables  in  a 
Marine's  decision  to  reenhst.  Although  we  are  experiencing  some  shortages  in  meet- 
ing our  retention  goals  in  a  small  number  of  critical  MOSs  (both  officer  and  en- 
hsted),  we  are  confident  that  we  wUl  continue  to  meet  our  overall  retention  goals. 

Air  Force  Answer.  No.  We  are  monitoring  this  situation  closely  but  have  not  seen 
a  significant  reduction  in  retention  for  people  who  have  been  deployed  frequently. 

Question.  In  what  way  do  you  utilize  the  Reserve  Components  to  reUeve  active 
duty  PERSTEMPO? 

Army  Answer.  The  Army  continues  to  seek  Presidential  Selective  Reserve  CaUup 
whenever  possible  to  reduce  the  impact  of  utilizing  high  PERSTEMPO/low  density 
Active  Component  units  and  skills.  Select  reserve  component  units  and  individuals 
(special  forces,  miUtary  poUce,  medical  and  civil  affairs)  were  activated  for  Somalia, 
Haiti,  the  Sinai  and  Bosnia  to  reduce  PERSTEMPO  for  active  component  troops. 

Navy  Answer.  We  use  the  Navy  Reserve  in  mauiy  ways  to  reheve  PERSTEMPO. 
Perhaps  the  most  direct  use  was  fiscal  year  1995  when  we  deployed  six  Naval  Re- 
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serve  Force  Ships  with  the  Active  forces  (in  fiscal  year  1996  the  number  increases 
to  10).  Naval  Reservists  are  also  augmenting  the  staffs  in  Europe  as  part  of  the  Bos- 
nia effort  and  we  are  keeping  a  Reserve  P-3  squadron  in  Sicily  to  help  with  the 
maritime  surveillance  effort  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  both  areas,  the  reservists  re- 
duce the  requirements  for  their  active  duty  coimterparts.  In  addition,  we  spent 
much  of  the  $20  million  provided  for  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work  (ADSW)  to  pro- 
vide trained  reservists  to  the  Fleet  Commanders  in  Chief,  CINCs,  to  deal  with  emer- 
gent requirements.  Without  these  Reservists,  these  emergent  requirements  would 
significantly  increase  the  workload  of  the  active  forces.  Reserve  Airwing  TWENTY 
provides  100  percent  of  the  organic  aircraft  adversary  services  to  both  ships  and  air- 
craft, thereby  allowing  more  time  at  home  for  deploying  aircraft  squadrons.  Finally, 
the  organization  support  aircraft  (OS A)  provide  needed  airlift  support  to  ensure  em- 
barked squadrons  and  staff  are  able  to  return  home  between  workup  deplo3rments 
and  short  cruises. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Working  closely  with  Marine  Force  Commanders,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  tasked  Reserve  Components  to  assist  in  meeting  emerging  contin- 
gencies. This  has  been  a  useful  tool  that  has  contributed  to  keeping  the  Deployment 
Tempo,  DEPTEMPO,  of  active  units  at  manageable  levels.  Examples  are: 

Reserve  component  forces  were  used  to  augment  and  replace  active  duty  units  in 
support  of  migrant  operations  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  Operation  Sea  Signal. 

From  22  Feb-25  Mar96,  Reserve  forces  deployed  to  Norway  and  participated  in 
exercise  Battle  Griffin,  reheving  active  duty  forces  of  the  requirement. 

Individual  Reserve  Augmentees  are  currently  deployed  to  the  Balkans  in  support 
of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 

Reserve  forces  and  individual  augmentees  participate  in  many  counter  drug  oper- 
ations reheving  active  forces  of  the  commitment. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Increased  use  of  the  Reserve  Component  has  enabled  the  Air 
Force  to  ease  active  force  taskings  on  the  HC-130,  C-130,  KC-135,  A-10,  F-15  & 
F-16s.  Air  National  Guard,  ANG,  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  AFR,  units  are  stepping 
up  and  volvmteering  to  take  on  a  larger  role  in  ongoing  operations.  For  example, 
we  are  establishing  an  AWACS  Associate  Reserve  unit;  ANG/AFR  C-130s  have  been 
rotating  to  Ramstein  in  support  of  Bosnia  for  several  years;  ANG/AFR  tanker  crews 
support  essentially  every  one  of  our  ongoing  deployments;  ANG  has  accepted  l/4th 
of  our  A-10  rotations  in  Southwest  Asia,  SWA;  ANG  F-15s  have  served  a  rotation 
in  Turkey;  and  ANG  F-16s  regularly  serve  rotations  in  Italy  supporting  JOINT  EN- 
DEAVOR and  SOUTHERN  WATCH.  Our  Guard  and  Reserve  members  are  serving 
side-by-side  with  active  duty  airmen,  performing  the  full  range  of  missions  that  sup- 
port joint  and  multinational  operations.  These  dedicated  citizen  airmen  remain  inte- 
gral to  the  success  of  the  Total  Force. 

Force  Stru'cture  Manning 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  military  personnel  continues  to 
reflect  the  drawdown  in  both  force  structure  and  military  personnel.  However,  there 
are  personnel  shortfalls  in  all  of  the  Services  because  force  structure  has  not  been 
reduced  as  rapidly  as  miUtary  personnel  end  strength.  Explain  why  the  services 
maintain  force  structure  that  exceeds  their  funded  personnel  authorizations. 

Army  Answer.  Even  though  force  structure  was  not  always  reduced  as  quickly  as 
total  strength  during  the  drawdown,  the  total  strength  was  always  considerably 
larger  than  the  force  structure.  This  is  because  the  total  strength  includes  the  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  structure,  as  weU  as  those  in  training  or  moving.  Thus,  total 
strength  ("end"  strength)  always  substantially  exceeds  the  size  of  the  force  struc- 
ture. However,  that  being  said,  there  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  periods 
when  the  force  structure  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  our  Operational  Strength — the 
quantity  of  trained  personnel  available  for  unit  (force  structure)  assignment. 

Navy  Answer.  Navy  does  not  maintain  force  structure  that  exceeds  our  funded 
personnel  authorizations.  We  are  not  a  garrisoned  force.  We  are,  as  we  have  been 
for  most  of  our  nation's  history,  in  the  business  of  forward  presence.  By  operating 
'Torward  from  the  Sea",  Navy  will  be  ready  first  if  needed  to  respond  to  developing 
crises.  We  man  all  our  battle  forces  to  be  "deployment  ready." 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  For  the  purpose  of  answering  this  question,  we  define  force 
structure  as  those  billets  on  our  Tables  of  Organization  (T/0).  Based  on  this  defini- 
tion. Marine  Corps  force  structure  does  not  exceed  our  funded  personnel  authoriza- 
tions. Force  structure  development  is  driven  by  a  number  of  factors  both  internal 
and  external  to  each  of  the  Services.  These  factors  include  Service  particular  re- 
quirements and  overhead  as  well  as  the  warfighting  requirements  levied  by  the 
Uommjuiders  in  Chief  to  support  their  operational  plans.  Authorized  endstrength 
and  the  requirement  to  man  operating  forces  at  or  above  90  percent  of  programmed 
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structure  (as  mandated  by  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG))  effectively  serve  to 
constrain  force  structure.  Variables  that  influence  attainment  of  this  maiming  goal 
of  90  percent  in  the  operating  forces  include  personnel  such  as  transients,  trainees, 
patients,  and  prisoners  (T2P2)  who  are  counted  in  our  overall  endstrength  but  are 
not  available  to  fill  T/0  billets.  Non-discretionary  external  and  joint  billet  growth 
which  the  Services  must  man  from  within  authorized  endstrength  also  serve  to 
cause  fluctuations  in  the  manning  versus  structure  percentages. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Air  Force  does  not  maintain  force  structure  that  exceeds  our 
funded  personnel  authorizations.  As  the  Air  Force  has  adjusted  force  structure  lev- 
els, we  have,  at  the  same  time,  adjusted  military  end  strength  to  correspond  to  the 
force  structure  reduction.  Air  Force  determines  its  military  requirements  based  on 
DoD  guidance  to  use  military  for  combat  and  combat  support  forces.  Air  Force  has 
and  will  continue  to  determine  its  mihtary  needs  through  a  requirements  based 
process  linked  to  the  national  military  strategy. 

Question.  If  you  compare  the  programmed  force  structure  requirements  and  the 
personnel  to  man  that  force  structure,  at  what  percentage  are  your  units  manned? 

Army  Answer.  The  projected  level  of  manning  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  99.6%  (1597 
personnel  short).  In  fiscal  year  1997  the  manning  dips  temporarily  to  98.6%  (5978 
personnel  short),  then  rises  to  99.5%  (1852  personnel  short)  in  fiscal  year  1998.  The 
reduced  level  of  manning  in  fiscal  year  1997  is  associated  with  that  year's  large  ac- 
cession cohort.  This  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  end  of  the  drawdown,  when 
all  losses  must  be  replaced  with  accessions  to  maintain  the  force  at  a  steady 
endstate.  Additionally,  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  number  of  personnel  reach 
their  end  of  service  point  in  fiscal  year  1997  (and  must  be  replaced).  The  large  ac- 
cession cohort  in  fiscal  year  1997,  though  entering  into  the  total  strength,  is  not  ini- 
tially available  to  the  Operating  Strength  to  man  units  during  their  basic  and  initial 
skill  training.  The  resiilt  is  a  decreased  level  of  force  structure  manning  in  fiscal 
year  1997. 

Navy  Answer. 


0/E 

Type  Duty 

Manning  % 

Inventory 

Billets 

Officer 

Officer 

SEA 

SHORE  

101. 
94 

17,422 
30,268 

17,185 
32,366 

Total  Officer 

Enlisted  

Enlisted  

Sea/Shore/IA 

SEA 

SHORE  

98.5 
98 
103 

57,254 
195,353 
124,010 

58,125 
198,463 
120,868 

Total  Enlisted 

Total  Navy 

Sea/Shore/IA 

Sea/Shore/IA 

100.1 
99.7 

367,650 
424,904 

367,295 
425,420 

Marine  Corps  Answer,  The  portion  of  our  endstrength  that  we  have  available  to 
man  our  Fleet  Marine  Force  (FMF)  and  non-FMF  units  is  reduced  by  our  overhead. 
This  overhead  includes  transients,  trainees,  patients,  and  prisoners  (T2P2).  As  an 
example,  our  fiscal  year  1996  numbers  for  T2P2  were  approximately  30,000  which 
left  approximately  144,700  Marines  to  fill  a  structure  of  161,500  billets.  Using  our 
October  1995  Troop  List  our  units  are  manned  at  the  following  percentages: 

Percent 

Fiscal  year: 

1996  90.3 

1997  90.2 

1998  91 

1999  90.7 

2000  90.7 

2001  90.6 

2002  90.6 

Air  Force  Answer.  Air  Force  units  are  msuined  at  or  near  100  percent.  Our  force 
structure  does  not  exceed  funded  authorizations. 

Question.  Does  this  percentage  take  into  account  those  personnel  who  are  cur- 
rently in  training,  in  schools,  or  moving? 

Army  Answer.  Personnel  who  are  currently  training,  in  schools,  or  moving  are  not 
included  in  the  manning  percentage  figure.  These  personnel  fall  into  a  category 
called  the  Individuals  Accovmt  and  are  separate  from  the  Operating  Strength.  The 
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Operating  Strength  (personnel  available  to  man  the  force  structure)  ife  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  total  strength  and  the  Individuals  Account. 

Navy  Answer.  Yes.  Those  categories  of  personnel  are  included  in  the  Individuals 
Account,  and  are  not  included  in  the  officer  or  enhsted  sea  or  shore  duty  manning 
percentages. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  "individuals"  account  consists  of  Ma- 
rines who  fall  into  the  following  categories:  Training,  Transients,  Patients,  and  Pris- 
oners, referred  to  as  "T2P2."  Since  T2P2  are  not  part  of  the  operating  forces,  it  is 
not  directly  part  of  the  manning  level  equation.  However,  given  constant  overall  end 
strength,  an  increase  in  T2P2  would  result  in  decreased  manning  levels  in  the  oper- 
ating forces. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Yes,  all  categories  of  personnel  are  included  in  the  force  struc- 
ture requirements  and  personnel  strengths  used  to  calculate  this  percentage. 

Question.  What  does  that  percentage  equate  to  in  actual  numbers  of  personnel 
that  your  Service  is  short? 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Army's  response  to  this  question  was  pro- 
vided in  an  earHer  question  printed  above.] 

Navy  Answer.  As  a  current  snapshot  (April  1996)  of  the  inventory  required  to  at- 
tain 100  percent  sea  and  shore  manning,  officer  shortfall  ashore  was  2,098.  Enlisted 
shortfall  on  sea  duty  was  3,110.  These  shortages  are  somewhat  balanced  by  the  237 
officers  assigned  in  excess  at  sea  and  3,142  enlisted  personnel  assigned  in  excess 
of  requirements  ashore.  For  Navy  as  a  whole  (including  the  Individuals  Account), 
an  additional  516  officers  are  required  to  reach  100%  manning  overall.  End  of  fiscal 
year  1996  totals  will  be  impacted  by  prospective  gains/losses  and  force  structure 
changes  this  summer. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  structure  level  for  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  is  118,153,  while  planned  manning  is  105,031  (88.9  percent).  This  equates  to 
a  "shortage"  of  11,752  enlisted  Marines,  and  1,370  officers  (enhsted  manning  is  89.2 
percent,  while  officer  manning  is  85.8  percent.)  However,  if  the  shortage  is  con- 
strued as  the  amount  under  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  level  of  90  percent 
manning,  then  our  shortage  would  be  903  enlisted  and  404  officers. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  is  not  undermanned  overall.  However,  there  are 
skills  where  manning  is  short.  This  is  a  result  of  recruiting  and  retention  patterns, 
not  programmatic  decisions.  We  work  these  issues  using  tools  like  reenUstment  and 
enlistment  bonuses  and  special  pays  to  encourage  enhstment  and  retention  in  these 
shortage  areas. 

Question.  What  is  the  dollar  shortfall  in  personnel  costs  to  maintain  your  present 
force  structure?  > 

Army  Answer.  With  the  exception  of  the  following  Fiscal  Year  1996  authorization 
issues:  Nurse  Board  Certified  Pay  ($1.1  million);  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 
($10.0  milUon);  and  Variable  Housing  Allowance  Rate  Protection  ($9.0  milUon),  the 
Fiscal  Year  1977  MPA  budget  reflects  a  fully  funded  position.  Because  of  the  timing 
of  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Authorization  BiU,  these  new  requirements  were  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  President's  Budget.  Therefore  there  is  a  potential 
for  reprogramming  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate  funding  to 
match  these  new  entitlements.  Additionally  the  House  National  Security  Committee 
has  endorsed  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  for  Special  Operations  Command  per- 
sonnel at  a  cost  of  $6.4  million.  Should  this  be  approved,  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  vm- 
funded  balance  will  total  $26.5  million. 

Navy  Answer.  During  Fiscal  Year  1997  Navy  plans  to  further  downsize  by  17,600 
end  strength.  To  buy  back  this  end  strength  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $316.0  million. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  completed  downsizing  in  1994,  reaching 
an  active  duty  end  strength  of  174,000.  This  level  is  maintained  throughout  the  Fu- 
ture Year  Defense  Plan,  and  is  fully  funded. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  for  miUtary 
personnel  is  fully  funded. 

Question.  Hasn't  the  drawdown  in  civilian  personnel  end  strengths  created  vacan- 
cies in  your  support  structure  that  now  requires  military  personnel  to  fill?  Explain 
the  impact  this  has  had  on  unit  maruiing,  training  and  readiness. 

Army  Aiiswer.  Our  data,  substantiated  by  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  audit  on  civilian  downsizing,  indicates  that  to  date,  civihan  downsizing  has 
not  adversely  affected  the  readiness  of  Army  units.  Nor,  have  civilian  reductions  af- 
fected unit  manning  or  the  ability  of  Army  units  to  train,  even  when  soldiers  have 
been  tasked  to  perform  civilian  functions  that  were  understaffed.  Unit  manning, 
training  and  readiness  have  not  been  adversely  affected  because  our  commanders 
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have  set  staffing  priorities  for  functions  critical  to  combat  capabilities.  Commanders 
have  done  this  by  reducing  or  ehminating  functions  not  critical  to  operational  readi- 
ness; by  consolidating  functions;  by  contracting  out  functions;  and  by  closely  review- 
ing request  for  the  use  of  soldiers,  limiting  the  time  that  soldiers  are  tasked  away 
from  their  units  and  limiting  the  number  of  soldiers  tasked.  While  readiness  and 
training  capabilities  have  not  been  adversely  impacted,  other  areas  have  been.  Civil- 
ian downsizing  has  affected  other  areas  on  Army  installations,  such  as  public  works, 
base  operations  support,  and  repair  and  maintenance  of  noncritical  equipment.  It 
has  also  resulted  in  reductions  to  recreational  and  family  services  and  we  have  con- 
cern that  it  is  affecting  the  morale  of  civilian  employees.  Limited  career  and  pro- 
motion opportimities,  job  insecurity,  and  longer  work  hours  are  examples  of  factors 
the  GAO  cited  as  adversely  affecting  civilian  workforce  morale. 

We  do  have  concern  that  future  civilian  reductions  could  adversely  affect  mihtary 
readiness.  To  be  successful,  we  need  the  tools  to  help  us  put  the  most  efficient  work 
force  together  to  do  the  Army's  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Some  of  the  tools 
which  would  be  most  helpful  are  flexible  employment  level  policies  which  allow  us 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  mix  of  the  work  force  (military,  civihan  and  con- 
tractor) and  the  ability  to  privatize  non-core  work.  We  wiU  continue  to  manage  our 
civilian  downsizing  process  carefully,  but  there  may  come  a  point  where  civilian  re- 
ductions exceed  our  abiUty  to  protect  our  combat  forces  from  adverse  impacts. 

Navy  Answer.  Mihtary  personnel  are  not  used  to  fill  civilian  vacancies. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  At  this  point  the  Marine  Corps  has  had  to  backfill  only 
a  very  few  civiHan  positions  with  mUitary  because  of  the  drawdown  in  civilian  per- 
sonnel, thus  the  impact  has  been  minimal. 

Air  Force  Answer.  No,  military  members  are  not  filling  the  "vacancies"  in  the  sup- 
port structure  left  by  the  abolishment  of  civihan  positions.  For  the  most  part,  reduc- 
tions have  been  taken  programmatically.  That  is,  we  have  reduced  or  eliminated 
functions.  We  have  worked  hard  to  identify  programmatic  solutions  to  the  draw- 
down. These  efforts  have  served  to  minimize  impacts  on  manning,  training  and 
readiness. 

Pay  and  Compensation 

Question.  Are  the  military  personnel  accoimts  fully  funded  for  fiscal  year  1997  in 
this  budget  request?  If  not,  what  fimding  shortfalls  are  you  experiencing? 

Army  Answer.  The  FY  1997  request  for  the  Military  Personnel,  Army  appropria- 
tion is  $26.5  million  underfunded.  The  pay  items  not  fully  covered  include  Nurse 
Board  Certified  Pay  ($1.1  million),  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  ($10.0  milhon), 
and  Variable  Housing  Allowance  Rate  Protection  ($9.0  miUion).  These  underf'unded 
pays  are  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act.  In  addition,  I 
understand  the  House  National  Security  Committee  has  endorsed  Special  Duty  As- 
signment Pay  for  Special  Operations  Command  personnel.  Should  this  be  approved, 
it  will  cost  $6.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  is  part  of  the  $26.5  million  total  re- 
quirement I  mentioned  above.  Further,  we  anticipate  increasing  the  number  of  Re- 
servists in  support  of  the  Bosnia  contingency  operation  which  will  raise  our  fiscal 
year  1997  pay  costs  by  an  additional  $23.6  miUion  which  is  not  included  above. 

Navy  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Budget,  as  presented,  is  fully  funded.  How- 
ever, we  would  have  made  different  manpower  decisions  if  funding  was  not  an  issue. 
The  first  one  that  comes  to  mind  is  funding  for  the  Temporary  Early  Retirement 
Account  (TERA).  Although  this  program  saves  funding  in  the  outyears,  the  one  time 
costs  of  $43.9  milUon  to  separate  1,600  Sailors  in  fiscal  year  1997  exceeded  funds 
available.  Other  programs  to  which  we  would  have  added  funds,  if  available,  are: 

In  millions  of  dollars 

Selective  Reenlistment  Program  9.9 

Nuclear  Officer  Incentive  Program  6.0 

Enlistment  Bonus  Program  13.5 

Permanent  Change  of  Station  Program  39.9 

In  total,  we  could  have  used  an  additional  $113.2  million. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Yes.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  Active  and  Reserve  personnel  ac- 
covmts  fully  fund  our  required  end  strength  and  work  years;  however,  our  Reserve 
Personnel  Marine  Corps  account  is  experiencing  the  following  shortfalls: 

In  millions  of  dollars 

Active  Duty  Special  Work  8.0 

Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  Recall 0.5 

Reserve  Counterpart  Training 1.5 

Annual  Training  Travel  3.0 

School  Tours  1.5 
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Air  Force  Answer.  Currently  the  fiscal  year  1997  military  personnel  accounts  are 
fully  funded. 

Question.  When  wUl  we  see  savings  in  the  personnel  appropriations  as  a  result 
of  downsizing? 

Army  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  MUitary  Personnel,  Army  appropriation  esti- 
mate includes  a  reduction  of  $270  million  from  fiscal  year  1996  to  fiscal  year  1997 
which  is  the  savings  accrued  from  the  final  year  of  downsizing  the  Active  Army  to 
the  495,000  end  strength  level. 

Navy  Answer.  We  have  been  saving  funds  in  the  miUtary  pay  accounts  all  along. 
The  costs  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1989  force  structure  of  592,652  end  strength  in  Fiscal 
Year  1997  dollars  is  $23,998,281,000.  The  downsizing  of  185,752  end  strength  by  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  1997  will  result  in  program  savings  of  $7.1  billion.  Downsizing 
continues  to  dramatically  impact  our  demographics  (longevity  and  dependency). 
TTiese  factors  continue  to  change — driving  costs  up — as  we  go  from  programming  to 
budgeting  to  execution  £uid  require  minor  adjustments  to  our  overall  funding  re- 
quirements. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Marine  Corps  downsizing  to  174,000  end  strength  was 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1994.  All  "savings"  are  already  being  reahzed. 

Au-  Force  Answer.  Since  1990  we  have  reduced  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Ap- 
propriation costs  by  17  percent.  These  savings  are  primarily  attributable  to  the 
downsizing  over  the  same  period. 

Question.  What  initiatives  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  (NOAA)  have  caused  any  unfunded  biUs  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Army  Answer.  Pay  initiatives  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act 
that  resxilted  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  unfunded  pays  are  Nurse  Board  Certified  Pay 
($1.1  million),  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  ($10.0  million),  and  Variable  Housing 
Allowance  Rate  Protection  ($9.0  million). 

Navy  Answer.  We  have  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  fuU-year  funding 
for  the  fiscal  year  1996  legislative  initiatives  which  included:  Career  Sea  Pay  for 
Tenders,  BAQA^HA  for  single  E-6  shipboard  Sailors,  Family  Separation  Allowance, 
and  increase  in  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay,  SDAP,  for  Recruiters.  We  did  not  in- 
clude any  funding  for  separation  of  HlV+Sailors  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  Budget. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  None. 

Air  Force  Answer.  All  fiscal  year  1996  legislative  initiatives  have  been  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1997  Budget  Estimates  submitted  to  Congress.  The  following  are 
the  new  initiatives  and  estimated  funding  required: 


Item  Approval 


FY97  cost 
($M) 


E-6  BAQ  for  Inadequate  Qtrs  96  NDAA  Sec  603  $0.3 

VHA  Rate  Protection  96  NDAA  Sec  605  5.6 

Hazardous  Duty  Incentive  Pay,  HOIP,  for  Enlisted  AWACS  96  NDAA  Sec  615  0.7 

Special  Pay  for  Nurses  96  NDAA  Sec  617  0.4 

SDAP  Increases  for  Recruiters 96  NDAA  Sec  619  0.2 

Dislocation  Allowance  for  BRAC  iVIoves 96  NDAA  Sec  624  0.3 


Total  7.5 

Question.  Are  the  financial  and  living  conditions  in  the  military  adequate  for  the 
junior  enlisted  ranks,  whether  they  are  single  or  have  dependents?  Are  their  wages 
adequate,  or  are  they  financially  stretched? 

Army  Answer.  Today's  Army  is  predominantly  a  married  one.  The  pay  and  com- 
pensation system  of  the  Army  was  designed  for  a  single  force.  Therefore,  the  basic 
pay  that  would  reasonably  support  the  single  junior  enlisted  soldier  of  the  old  Army 
is  stretched  taunt  today  attempting  to  support  a  family.  Housing  costs  are  where 
the  financial  difficulties  lie.  The  current  system  of  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
(BAQ)  and  variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  does  not  provide  enough  for  junior  en- 
listed members  to  obtain  adequate  off'-base  quarters  in  high  cost  areas.  We,  with 
your  support,  have  eased  some  of  the  financial  burden  on  these  soldiers  with  the 
development  of  continental  United  States  cost  of  living  allowance  (CONUS  COLA), 
the  5.2%  increase  in  BAQ,  and  the  passing  of  VHA  rate  protection.  However,  the 
average  absorption  rate  for  junior  enlisted  soldiers  is  as  high  as  20.8  percent  which 
must  be  paid  from  their  basic  pay  entitlement. 

To  further  reduce  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  the  Department  is  also  developing 
a  VHA  floor.  VHA  is  currently  based  upon  a  members  reported  housing  expendi- 
tures. It  does  not  consider  the  adequacy  of  housing  allowances.  If  VHA  rates  are 
set  too  low  they  tend  to  be  perpetuated  lower  as  Umited  disposable  income  would 
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force  junior  members  to  economize  in  their  housing  choices.  The  VHA  floor  would 
be  provided  to  all  members  at  each  location  if  their  combined  BAQ  and  VHA  were 
less  than  the  externally  determined  minimum  level  of  expenditures  for  housing. 

Single  soldiers  do  not  face  the  same  financial  burdens  as  they  are  provided  quar- 
ters in  kind.  However,  the  quality,  size  and  privacy  of  quarters  afforded  the  single 
members  living  in  the  barracks  is,  in  general,  far  inferior  to  the  on-post  housing 
available  for  married  members.  Significant  improvement  in  quality  of  life  for  single 
members  in  on-base  quarters  is  being  reviewed  by  several  different  quality  of  life 
working  groups. 

Navy  Answer.  The  Comparative  Study,  U.S.  Navy  Community  Needs  Assess- 
ment— 1994,  reflects  survey  participants'  collective  response  when  asked  how  often 
in  the  last  12  months  they  found  it  difficult  to  pay  their  bills: 

[In  percent] 

^Z^jr       Half  the  time         ^^'tT »' 
month  never 

Active  duty: 

E1-E4 17  16  67 

E5-E6 17  16  68 

Spouse  of: 

E1-E4 28  23  48 

E5-E6 19  17  64 

The  Marsh  Commission  found  that  an  increase  in  housing  allowances,  especially 
for  junior  personnel,  is  desirable.  It  found  clear  evidence  that  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel had  no  guarantee  of  being  able  to  rent  adequate  dwellings — especially  in 
high-cost  areas.  In  an  effort  to  partially  address  this  concern  for  single  members — 
BAQA^HA  will  be  authorized  for  single  shipboard  E6's  beginning  1  July  1996,  and 
we  hope  to  expand  this  allowance  to  single  E5's  in  1997. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  financial  and  living  conditions  are  not  adequate  for 
a  significant  portion  of  our  junior  enlisted  personnel  with  dependents.  Over  10,000 
units  of  the  Marine  Corps  family  housing  deficit  are  for  junior  enlisted  personnel 
with  dependents.  This  deficit  represents  over  17  percent  of  the  total  junior  enlisted 
population  with  dependents.  Lack  of  affordable  housing  dominates  in  high  cost  areas 
like  southern  California  and  Hawaii.  In  the  Carolinas,  the  availability,  adequacy, 
and  affordability  of  housing  in  the  private  sector  are  all  problems.  The  financied  con- 
dition of  the  our  junior  enhsted  Uving  in  military  family  housing  is  much  better; 
however,  over  a  third  of  these  over  16,000  junior  enhsted  personnel  reside  in  hous- 
ing that  needs  to  be  revitaUzed  or  replaced. 

In  terms  of  bachelor  housing,  the  Marine  Corps  currently  has  enlisted  personnel 
residing  in  over  14,000  inadequate  spaces.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years, 
we  plan  on  replacing  the  inadequate  inventory  with  new  two  man  configured  rooms, 
featuring  private  baths,  whole  room  furniture  replacements,  and  cable  television 
and  telephone  access.  This  represents  a  significant  quaUty  of  life  improvement  for 
many  of  our  personnel  who  now  reside  in  open  squad  bays  with  gang  heads  or 
rooms  being  shared  by  three  people.  If  we  can  double  our  funding  effort  and  provide 
$50  million  to  new  bachelor  enlisted  housing,  we  will  achieve  that  goal. 

Air  Force  Answer.  For  the  most  part,  financial  and  Hving  conditions  are  "mini- 
mally" adequate  for  our  junior  enlisted  members.  Wages  of  our  young  enlisted  mem- 
bers are  "stretched"  when  you  consider  the  collective  impact  of  lagging  behind  pri- 
vate sector  wages,  absorbing  19.6%  of  housing  expenses  vice  the  15%  intended,  and 
only  being  reimbursed  about  $.65  for  each  dollar  spent  for  a  government-directed 
move.  One  clear  indication  wages  are  stretched  is  last  year  alone  our  Family  Sup- 
port Centers  were  visited  over  110,000  times  by  junior  enhsted  members  and  their 
famihes  for  financial  counseling  or  assistance.  The  three  percent  pay  raise  proposed 
In  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  will  allow  the  income  of  aU  Air  Force  peo- 
ple to  keep  pace  with  Inflation.  Continued  efforts  to  reduce  out-of-pocket  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  and  housing  expenses  are  also  easing  financied  burdens. 

Concerning  Uvmg  conditions,  our  single  members  teU  us  their  top  priority  is  pri- 
vacy— and  we're  working  hard  to  achieve  that  with  a  1+1  dormitory  standard  for 
all  enlisted  members.  The  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  Includes  15  dormitory 
projects  at  $11  million. 

For  those  with  dependents,  mihtary  family  housing  is  a  top  "QuaUty  of  Life" 
issue.  The  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  includes  $1.1  biUion  for  Military  Fam- 
ily Housing,  Including  approximately  $23  mHUon  m  construction  and  $830  miUion 
in  operations  and  maintenance.  The  investment  program  wUl  construct  almost  70 
new  units,  replace  over  700  existing  units,  and  revitalize  over  900  existing  units  to 
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contemporary  community  standards.  For  those  living  off-base,  fiscal  year  1996's 
VHA  rate  protection  and  the  possibiUty  of  a  future  VHA  Locality  Floors  will  help 
ensure  a  reasonable  housing  standard. 

In  addition  to  pay  and  housing,  support  activities  like  commissaries  and  access 
to  on-base  child  care  help  stretch  the  dollars  of  our  junior  erdisted  members.  Com- 
missaries, for  example,  provide  our  people  with  a  nearly  30%  savings,  or  about  $150 
per  month  for  the  average  family  of  four. 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  enlisted  families  in  each  of  the  Services  rely  upon 
food  stamps  to  supplement  their  pay? 

Army  Aiiswer.  Military  pay  for  all  grades  are  well  above  the  poverty  level  for  an 
average  size  family.  However,  due  to  very  large  household  sizes  (an  E-1  with  a 
household  of  5  through  an  E-6  with  a  household  of  9),  a  small  number  of  members 
may  have  household  incomes  falling  below  poverty  thresholds.  At  most  seven-tenths 
of  one  percent  may  be  in  this  situation.  Eligibihty  for  the  food  stamp  program  is 
household  size.  Absent  this  data,  the  estimate  for  food  stamp  eligible  families  in  the 
military  is  most  probably  on  the  upper  bovmd.  Finally,  a  recent  study  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD)  Military  Manpower  and  Personnel  Pohcy  found,  using  an  ac- 
tual sample  of  one-fourth  of  the  force,  that  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  all  DoD  active 
duty  members  qualify  for  food  stamps  by  reason  of  income,  family  size  and  living 
in  the  private  sector. 

Navy  Answer.  Navy  does  not  have  an  accurate  count  of  the  number  of  Sailors  on 
food  stamps,  however  a  recent  study  of  151,769  Sailors  in  California,  Hawaii,  Flor- 
ida, Texas  and  Virginia  established  that  .87  percent  of  1,321  Sailors  in  that  group 
were  on  food  stamps. 

Marine  Corps  i^oiswer.  While  the  guidance  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government,  each  state  interprets  that  guidance  and  carries  out 
their  program  accordingly.  The  Marine  Corps  has  installations  in  nine  different 
states  and  personnel  in  nearly  every  remaining  state.  As  a  result  of  state  interpreta- 
tion differences,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  figure  for  the 
number  of  Marines  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

States  sometimes  separate  participants  according  to  their  status  of  employment 
(e.g.,  civilian  or  military),  but  most  do  not.  In  those  cases  where  participgmts  are 
categorized  according  to  their  status  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants in  that  state.  Other  states  include  BAQ  as  part  of  a  service  member's  in- 
come when  he/she  lives  off  an  installation.  It  then  becomes  possible  for  a  Marine 
to  live  on  base  and  have  no  house  payment  (forfeit  BAQ  and  VHA)  and  qualify  for 
food  stamps,  while  a  Marine  living  off  the  installation  collecting  BAQ  and  VHA 
(with  costs  exceeding  those  allowances)  may  NOT  quahty  for  the  program.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  Hawaii. 

During  July  1995,  all  Marine  Corps  installations  in  the  United  States  were  tasked 
with  gaining  the  cooperation  of  their  local  food  stamp  administrator  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  number  of  Marines  on  the  program.  The  responses  to  that  request 
were  varied,  but  most  installations  were  told  by  their  local  Department  of  Social 
Services  that  food  stamp  statistics  were  not  kept  by  occupation.  Therefore,  food 
stamp  administrators  could  not  provide  the  number  of  military  families  who  were 
receiving  food  stamp  support.  Some  data  provided  could  be  seen  as  indicators  of  eU- 
gibility  for  food  stamps.  For  example,  at  one  installation,  Marine  Corps  Logistics 
Base  (MCLB)  Albany,  83  families  were  enrolled  in  the  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC)  Supplemental  Food  Program.  It  was  determined  that  if  a  family  quali- 
fied for  the  WIC  Program  they  would  most  likely  qualify  for  food  stamps.  Another 
indicator  mentioned  was  the  dollar  amount  redeemed  for  food  stamps  at  Marine 
Corps  commissaries.  According  to  the  recently  released  Defense  Commissary  Agency 
Annual  Report,  food  stamp  redemptions  in  CONUS  (plus  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  com- 
missaries totaled  $25.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Marine  Corps  commissaries  ac- 
counted for  approximately  $875,000  of  these  redemptions.  This  figure  is  not  entirely 
accurate  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  baseline  figure  to  determine  the  number  of 
Marines  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Other  service  members,  retirees, 
and  some  civilian  employees,  as  well  as  family  members  separated  from  sponsors 
(deployment,  divorce,  etc.)  use  local  commissaries. 

If  accurate  numbers  are  to  be  recorded,  it  will  require  the  cooperation  of  the  DOD, 
US  Department  of  Agriculture,  (USDA),  and  state  and  local  food  stamp  administra- 
tors in  developing  a  consistent  policy  defining  the  calculation  of  family  income.  Until 
such  a  policy  is  effected,  the  Marine  Corps  cannot  accurately  determine  the  number 
of  Marines  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Data  regarding  actual  number  of  miUtary  members  receiving 
food  stamps  is  unavailable — it  is  not  maintained  by  USDA  or  DoD.  However,  a  re- 
cent OSD  study  estimates  approximately  1,200  (.3%)  of  active  duty  Air  Force  mem- 
bers may  be  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps. 
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Cominissaries  (DoD-wide)  redeem  food  stamps  for  active  duty  military  families,  as 
well  as  retirees,  disabled  vets,  reservists,  widows,  etc. — no  specific  breakout  is  avail- 
able. 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1994 

1993 

1992 

Redeemed  Food  Stamps  

$25.2 

$21.5 

$24.5 

Eligibility  criteria  includes  gross  and  net  income,  total  financial  resources,  amd 
household  size  (number  of  people).  For  miUtary,  cash  allowances  such  as  BAQA^HA/ 
BAS  are  included  as  income  in  eUgibility  calculations,  but  in-kind  benefits  (govern- 
ment quarters/meals)  are  not.  Therefore,  members  living  off  base  are  less  Ukely  to 
qualify. 

Question.  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  are  intended  to  cover  about  85  per- 
cent of  off-base  housing  costs,  with  the  military  member  pa5rLng  the  other  15  per- 
cent. What  is  the  average  "out  of  pocket"  costs  a  service  member  is  currently  pay- 
ing? 

Army  Answer.  Today's  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ)  rates,  combined  with 
the  variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  program,  require  soldiers  to  absorb  a  DoD- 
wide  average  of  approximately  19.6  percent  of  their  housing  costs.  Legislation  in 
1985  restructured  the  BAQ  and  VHA  rates  and  Congress  envisioned  that  soldiers 
would  have  an  out-of-pocket  absorption  rate  of  15  percent.  The  Army  is  committed 
to  reducing  the  out-of-pocket  absorption  rate  soldiers  incur.  The  increase  in  BAQ 
rates  resulting  from  a  3  percent  pay  raise  could  reduce  the  absorption  to  approxi- 
mately 19.2  percent.  This  would  help  defray  the  cost  of  housing,  allow  for  improve- 
ment in  housing  adequacy,  and  contribute  to  a  ready  force  by  enhancing  morale  and 
retention. 

Navy  Answer.  By  law,  the  combination  of  BAQ  and  VHA  is  supposed  to  cover  85% 
of  the  median  rental  costs  with  the  remaining  15%  to  be  covered  by  the  member. 
Currently,  out-of-pocket  costs  are  approximately  19.6%  (a  reduction  from  last  year's 
21.1%).  For  example,  an  E6  with  dependents  has  an  out-of-pocket  cost  of  about 
$170.95  while  an  03  with  dependents  has  an  out-of-pocket  cost  of  approximately 
$184.08. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  average  out  of  pocket  housing  cost  for  Msirines  stands 
at  19.6  percent,  down  from  21  percent  after  the  fiscal  year  1996  BAQ  plus-up  of  $8.3 
million. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Thanks  to  provisions  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  that  provided  a  BAQ  increase  of  5.2%  in  fiscal  year  1996, 
the  average  member's  out-of-pocket  share  of  housing  costs  has  fallen  from  21.6% 
(fiscal  year  1995)  to  19.6%. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Defense  Committees  supported  your  "quality  of  life"  ini- 
tiative by  increasing  the  percentage  of  (BAQ)  allowance,  thus  lowering  those  "out 
of  pocket"  costs.  Does  your  budget  request  contiaue  to  fund  an  increase  in  this  al- 
lowance for  fiscal  year  1997?  K  not,  why  not? 

Army  Answer.  We  consciously  decided  not  to  plus  up  the  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters (BAQ)  in  1997.  We  chose  to  take  a  more  hoUstic  view  of  the  housing  problem. 
In  the  past  one  office  had  responsibihty  for  the  allowance  portion  and  another  office 
had  responsibihty  for  on-post  housing  (30  percent  of  our  people).  We  are  attempting 
to  combine  all  of  these  resources  into  one  office.  The  question  that  faced  us  was, 
does  it  make  sense  to  close  the  gap  one  more  percentage  point,  or  does  it  make  bet- 
ter sense  to  put  those  funds  into  base  housing?  The  decision  in  the  building  was 
to  put  money  in  and  hold  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)-wide  absorption  gap  at 
19.6  percent  for  1997  and  determine  what  to  do  in  the  future.  We  have  a  3  percent 
pay  raise  in  the  1997  budget.  The  normal  raise  would  have  been  2.3  percent  if  we 
followed  the  formula  by  law,  Emplovment  Cost  Index  (ECI)  -.5  percent.  The  dif- 
ference in  these  percentages  will  help  reduce  the  gap  but  not  by  a  full  percentage 
point.  We  are  not  diverting  money  away  from  the  housing  initiative,  we  are  simply 
addressing  the  initiative  in  a  different  way. 

Navy  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Budget  includes  additional  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1997  to  decrease  absorption  rates  consistent  with  the  Congressional  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1996.  To  reflect  the  Congressional  plus-up  in  fiscal  year  1996, 
which  reduced  the  housing  costs  absorbed  by  the  member  from  20.5%  to  19.5%, 
funding  of  $20.9  milUon  was  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1997  BAQ  program.  Due  to 
fiscal  constraints,  the  Department  was  unable  to  further  reduce  the  percentage 
(19.5%)  of  housing  costs  absorbed. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  reflects  a  3  percent 
increase  in  BAQ.  This  does  not  decrease  the  out  of  pocket  costs. 
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Air  Force  Answer.  Yes,  for  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Administration  has  called  for  an 
increase  of  3%,  which  will  sUghtly  decrease  housing  out-of-pocket  costs  from  19.6% 
to  19.5%. 

Recruiting,  Advertising  and  Retention 

Question.  The  planned  downsizing  of  active  duty  forces  is  nearly  complete,  but  to 
sustain  the  levels  of  end  strength  that  has  been  determined  by  the  Bottom  Up  Re- 
view, the  Services  must  plan  to  recruit  enlisted  accessions  in  larger  numbers.  What 
is  the  number  of  new  accessions  you  have  planned  as  a  goal  in  fiscal  year  1996  for 
each  Service?  How  do  these  levels  differ  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  the  outyears?  Are 
we  recruiting  on  a  one-for-one  ratio? 

Army  Answer.  The  Army  planned  for  74,300  enlisted  accession  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
The  fiscal  year  1997  enUsted  accession  plan  is  projected  at  89,500  and  remains  in 
the  85,000-90,000  range  through  fiscal  year  2002.  The  Army  will  replace  enUsted 
losses  on  a  one-for-one  basis  beginning  fiscal  year  1998. 

Navy  Answer.  Current  fiscad  year  1996  accession  goal  is  53,700  Mihtary  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  (MPN)  and  1,854  (TAR)  Enlisted  Program  accessions.  These  numbers 
are  slightly  higher  than  those  planned  for  MPN  and  1,500  TEPs.  We  recruit  to  re- 
quirements. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Our  total  force  non-prior  service  enUsted  accession  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1996  is  39,635.  In  fiscal  year  1997  that  number  jumps  by  6.94 
percent  to  42,386.  To  maintain  active  and  reserve  erdisted  strengths  the  Marine 
Corps  annual  requirement  for  new  enhstments  in  the  outyears  is  about  42,000.  The 
Marine  Corps  reached  its  steady-state  strength  level  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Since  then, 
every  loss  must  be  replaced  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 

Air  Force  Answer.  EnUsted  and  Officer  goals  for  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal 
year  2001: 


1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

Enlisted 

Officer 

31,000 

5,019 

30,500 
4,774 

30,300 
4,873 

33,800 
5,688 

33,000 
5,764 

36,100 
5.659 

As  we  continue  the  drawdown,  we  are  not  recruiting  on  a  one-for-one  ratio.  We 
need  losses  to  exceed  accessions  in  order  to  reduce  endstrength.  When  our 
endstrength  stabilizes  we  will  be  able  to  recruit  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 

Question.  Are  you  currently  meeting  your  1995  accession  goals?  Do  you  normaUy 
reach  into  your  "Delayed  Entry  Pool"  (DEP)  of  new  recruits  in  order  to  achieve  your 
accession  goals?  . 

Army  i^swer.  The  Army  achieved  its  accession  goal  of  62,900  soldiers  in  fiscal 
year  1995.  The  United  States  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  uses  the  DEP 
to  achieve  its  monthly  and  annual  accession  goals  and  the  annual  cohort  quaUty 
goals. 

Navy  Answer.  As  of  fiscal  year  to  date  (FYTD)  96  (thru  March),  we  have  accessed 
100.7  percent  of  FYTD  96  (thru  March)  accession  mission  and  project  100  percent 
accession  attainment  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

Navy's  DEP  has  shrunk  in  absolute  size  and  as  a  percent  of  annual  accession 
from  fiscal  year  1991  to  fiscal  year  1995: 

FY91  FY92  FY93  FY94  FY95 

Accessions 68,311 

New  Contracts 80,550 

Number  in  DEP 33,356 

DEP  as  percentage  Ace 48.8% 

Fiscal  year  1996  beginning  of  year  DEP  stood  at  21,843,  or  36.7  percent  of  acces- 
sion mission,  as  compared  to  our  goal  of  42%.  As  a  result  of  in-year  accession  cuts, 
our  beginning  of  year  DEP  level  now  stands  at  39.8  percent  of  current  accession 
mission.  Fiscal  year  1997  starting  DEP  is  projected  to  be  36%-38%  of  fiscal  year 
1997  accessions. 

Maring  Corps  Answer.  In  fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  through  April  the 
Marine  Corps  has  met  its  quaUtative  and  quantitative  accession  goals.  We  are  suc- 
ceeding primarily  for  two  reasons:  the  past  support  of  Congress,  and  the  tremendous 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  our  Marine  recruiters.  In  fiscal  year  1997  total  DoD  acces- 
sion requirements  jump  up  considerably.  Because  of  this  and  the  nature  or  the  re- 
cruiting environment,  fiscal  year  1997  presents  the  Marine  Corps  recruiting  pro- 


58,208 

63,073 

53,982 

48,637 

61,695 

51,099 

50,242 

51,229 

31,493 

35,180 

23,204 

19,464 

54.1% 

55.8% 

43.0% 

40.7% 
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gram  with  a  critical  test.  The  Marine  Corps  accession  requirement  in  fiscal  year 
1997  is  the  largest  of  the  decade.  Conditions  suggest  that  our  recruiters  will  face 
many  of  the  same  challenges  but  even  more  actually  than  in  the  past.  To  meet  fiscal 
year  1997's  goals  we  might  very  well  be  forced  to  deplete  our  pool  to  a  less  than 
desirable  level. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  Service  the  Marine  Corps  relies  on  a  large-sized  Delayed 
Entry  Program.  We  use  it  to  begin  shaping  and  imparting  our  values,  to  prepgu^e 
the  future  recruits  for  rigorous  training,  to  keep  attrition  down,  and  of  course  to 
help  consistently  achieve  accession  goals. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Yes,  fiscal  year  1996  enUsted  goals  are  being  met  to  date.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  "borrow"  from  the  next  year's  DEP  to  meet  current  year  goals. 
We  entered  fiscal  year  1996  1,200  contracts  short  of  ideal  because  of  this  practice, 
but  expect  to  recover  the  shortfall  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  enter  fiscal  year 
1997  healthy. 

Question.  How  many  local  or  national  leads  does  it  take  for  your  recruiters  to  gen- 
erate one  new  contract? 

OSD  Answer.  This  is  not  a  recruiting  statistic  that  we  track. 

Question.  What  is  your  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  recruiting  and  recruiter 
support?  What  is  your  request  for  advertising? 

OSD  Answer.  The  below  data  summarizes  the  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
President's  Budget: 

DOD  TOTAL  RECRUITING  COSTSi 

[Current  dollars  in  thousands] 


FY  1995 
Actuals 


FY  1996 
FY97PB 


FY  1997 
FY97PB 


Army  563,618  593,790  625,584 

Navy  367,758  388,329  415,820 

Marine  Corps 151,539  149,329  151,844 

Air  Force 151,194  155,642  159,280 

Joints  126,597  121,420  111,540 

Total 1,360,706  1,408,510  1,464,066 

'Total  recruiting  costs  are  made  up  of  relevant  military  and  civilian  personnel  compensation,  enlistment  bonuses,  college  funds  (kickers), 
advertising,  communications,  and  recruiting  support. 
^Joint  costs  are  for  recruiting  facility  leases,  Joint  Market  Research  Program,  and  Joint  Recruiting  Advertising  Program. 


DOD  RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 

[Current  dollars  in  thousands] 


FY  1995 
Actuals 

R  1996 
FY97PB 

FY  1997 
FY97PB 

Army 

63,495 
42,245 
11,706 
13,055 
21,156 

76,764 
43.531 
12,050 
14,303 
16,200 

76,494 

Navy  

43.493 

Marine  Corps 

12.664 

Air  Force 

15,346 

Joint  ' 

6,200 

Total 

151,657 

162,848 

154,197 

'Joint  Recruiting  Advertising  Program. 

DOD  RECRUITMENT  SUPPORTi 

[Current  dollars  in  thousands] 

FY  1995 
Actuals 

FY  1996 
FY97PB 

FY  1997 
FY97PB 

Army 

113,649 
62,678 
31,976 
25,309 

117,202 
63,243 
35,728 
27,783 

130,788 

Navy  

73,065 

Marine  Corps 

34,591 

Air  Force       

27,324 
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DOD  RECRUITMENT  SUPPORT^— Continued 

[Current  dollars  in  thousands] 


FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1997 

Actuals  FY97  PB  FY97  PB 


Total 233,612  243,956  265,768 

'  Recruiting  support  consists  of  vehicles,  equipment,  computers,  supplies  and  applicants'  transportation,  food  and  lodging,  etc.,  in  support 
of  recruiting  efforts. 

Army  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  recruiting  and  recruiter 
support  is  $151,740  thousand.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  enlisted  re- 
cruiting advertising  is  $70,575  thousand. 

Navy  Answer. 

In  millions 

Operational  and  Maintenance,  Navy: 

Recruiter  Support  $92.98 

Advertising  43.49 

Total  136.47 

Military  Personnel,  Navy  220.62 

O&MN  and  MPN  total 357.09 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Marine  Corps  budget  request  for  re- 
cruiting and  recruiter  support  is  $49,552,000.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  for  request  for 
advertising  is  $15,836,000. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  recruiting  and  recruiting 
support  (Recruiting  Activities)  is  $37.2  million.  The  advertising  request  is  $15  mil- 
lion. 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  1996  Authorization  Act,  Congress  authorized  an  in- 
crease in  the  Special  Duty  Assignment  pay  for  recruiters  from  $275  a  month  to  $375 
a  month,  as  a  quality  of  Ufe  issue.  Are  you  providing  this  monthly  increase  to  all 
of  your  recruiters? 

Army  Answer.  All  production  recruiters,  i.e.,  recruiters  that  have  assigned  recruit- 
ing objectives  or  production  quotas,  wiU  receive  the  monthly  increase.  The  Army  re- 
cruiter program  had  historically  been  paid  based  on  experience.  However,  regardless 
of  the  experience,  all  production  recruiters  have  objectives  £ind  or  quotas;  thus,  the 
decision  was  made  to  pay  all  production  recruiters  the  maximum  monthly  special 
duty  assignment  pay.  In  order  to  be  consistent  with  our  sister  services  and  to  en- 
hance career  progression  we  have  increased  the  level  of  pay  for  the  brigade  staff 
recruiters,  headquarters  staff  recruiters,  recruiter  instructors  and  Department  of 
the  Army  (DA)  level  staff  recruiters  by  $55  a  month.  Our  unfunded  requirement  for 
fiscal  year  1996  is  $5.0  miUion  and  our  imfunded  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1997 
is  $10.0  million. 

Navy  Answer.  Effective  1  April  1996,  all  Navy  recruiters  are  receiving  the  in- 
creased allowance.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $3.0  million  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  The  Fiscal  year  1997  budget  includes  funding  of  $375  per  month  for  recruit- 
ers. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  provides  $375  per  month  in  SDA  pay 
to  all  of  our  2936  enhsted  recniiters.  We  have  fully  funded  the  SDA  pay  increase 
for  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997. 

Air  Force  Answer.  No,  we  are  only  paying  the  increase  to  production  recruiters — 
those  individuals  actually  charged  with  a  recruiting  goal.  This  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1996  is  fvmded  and  we  anticipate  no  funding  problems  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  What  are  your  first  term  retention  rates  currently?  Has  this  percentage 
fluctuated  significantly  since  the  drawdown  started?  At  what  percentage  would  you 
like  to  see  your  first  term  retention  rates? 

Army  Answer.  Through  first  quarter,  fiscal  year  1996  initial  term  retention  rates 
were  46  percent.  Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Army  has  averaged  a  42  percent  initial 
term  retention  rate.  Since  the  drawdown,  the  initial  term  rate  has  fluctuated  from 
a  low  of  30.7  percent  during  fiscal  year  1992  to  a  high  of  49.2  percent  during  fiscal 
year  1994.  We  would  like  to  see  initial  termers  remain  at  a  44-45  percent  range. 

Navy  Answer.  Current  first  term  retention  is  34.7%  and  this  rate  has  not  fluc- 
tuated significantly  during  the  drawdown.  Navy  is  using  incentive  programs  such 
as  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  to  target  specific  critical  skills  that  are 
experiencing  less  than  desirable  retention.  This  targeted  compensation  wUl  be  one 
of  the  keys  to  our  future  readiness.  Navy  would  like  to  see  a  first  term  retention 
rate  of  37%. 
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Marine  Corps  Answer.  Our  first  term  reenlistment  rate  through  March  is  35.8 
percent.  Because  of  our  reenlistment  process  for  first  term  Marines,  the  current  rate 
is  artificially  high;  we  expect  the  rate  to  be  20  percent  by  year's  end. 

Since  the  drawdown  started,  our  first  term  reenlistment  rate  has  been  between 
18.7  and  20.4  percent,  with  the  exception  of  fiscal  year  1993,  when  it  was  14.6  per- 
cent. The  rate  was  low  in  fiscal  year  1993  based  on  the  decline  in  the  requirement 
for  career  Marines  consistent  with  the  drawdown  to  an  end  strength  of  159,000. 
Since  then,  reenhstment  requirements  have  been  based  on  an  end  strength  of 
174,000  Marines. 

We  project  our  first  term  reenlistment  rate  requirement  will  be  between  19  and 
20  percent  in  the  out-years.  We  base  this  projection  on  the  number  of  first  term  re- 
enlistments  necessary  to  sustain  the  career  force  and  the  projected  number  of  first 
term  Marines  reaching  their  end  of  active  service.  For  our  first-term  Marines,  the 
number  of  boatspaces  for  reenlistment  has  steadily  increased  from  3,264  in  fiscal 
year  1993,  to  4,004  in  fiscal  year  1994,  to  4,056  in  fiscal  year  1995,  to  4,296  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  We  anticipate  4,426  in  fiscal  year  1997.  In  fiscal  year  1993  we  met  99 
percent  of  our  reenlistment  goal;  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995,  we  met 
100%  of  our  goal.  During  fiscal  year  1996  to  date,  we  have  authorized  reenlistments 
accounting  for  99%  of  our  goal. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  first  term  reenlistment  rate  was  63%  as  of  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  We  expect  a  similar  rate  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  rate  has 
fluctuated  during  the  drawdown,  but  has  steadily  risen  from  52%  in  fiscal  year  1990 
to  63%  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Based  on  pre-drawdown  averages,  we  established  55% 
as  a  goal  for  first  term  reenlistments. 

Question.  What  value  to  your  Service  is  the  Enlistment  Bonus  and  Selective  Reen- 
hstment Bonus  in  accessing  and  retaining  qualified  and  trained  personnel?  Are 
these  programs  sufficiently  funded? 

Army  Answer.  Both  are  very  important,  and  must  be  retained  and  funded. 

Though  the  military  has  downsized,  new  recruits  are  needed  to  replace  soldiers 
who  separate  for  whatever  reason,  and  to  replace  junior  enlisted  personnel  who  ad- 
vance in  the  Army.  The  Army  is  a  dynamic  organization,  and  personnel  turbulence 
and  aging  require  a  constant  flow  of  new  personnel.  Quality  soldiers  are  more  im- 
portant now  than  ever.  Quality  soldiers  cause  fewer  disciplinary  problems,  are  easi- 
er to  train,  and  have  a  greater  tendency  to  complete  their  initial  term  of  enlistment. 
They  also  have  the  versatility  to  respond  to  unforeseen  situations.  The  characteris- 
tics of  a  quaUty  soldier — intelligence,  initiative,  combat  skill,  tenacity,  and  physical 
toughness — take  on  added  importance  in  our  downsized  Army.  But  quality  soldiers 
come  to  a  price  as  the  recruiting  market  tightens.  The  enlistment  bonus  is  our  only 
tool  to  attract  the  skill  oriented  youth  market.  It  not  only  attracts  quality  youth, 
but  also  enables  us  to  distribute  quality  soldiers  across  the  spectrum  of  critically 
needed  skills. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  enlistment  bonus  budgets  are  considered  to  be  the 
minimum  level  without  serious  impact  on  readiness.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  our  goal 
is  89,500,  the  largest  mission  since  fiscal  year  1990  (87,000).  However,  our  enlist- 
ment bonus  budget  is  only  $12.3  million,  compared  to  $59.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  Any  further  reduction  will  impair  the  Anny's  ability  to  attract  and  distribute 
quality  enlistees  across  critical  skills,  resulting  in  a  negative  impact  on  readiness. 
In  fact,  we  have  requested  increased  funding  for  enlistment  bonuses  in  the  outyears 
to  support  our  high  mission. 

Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus'  play  an  important  role  in  force  shaping  by  permit- 
ting retention  rates  to  be  selectively  increased  by  skill  and  for  a  particular  term  of 
service.  They  also  have  the  potential  to  counteract  the  effects  of  arduous  duty  and/ 
or  lower  unemployment  rates. 

Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  funds  were  reduced  from  $52.9  million  to  $43.4  mil- 
Uon  fiscal  year  1996  to  offset  Military  Personnel  Accession  shortages.  This  reduction 
places  retention  goals  for  selected  Military  Occupational  Specialties  at  risk. 

Navy  Answer.  The  Enlistment  Bonus  (EB)  program  is  used  to  provide  an  enlist- 
ment incentive  in  designated  critical  specialties  characterized  by  inadequate  num- 
bers of  enlistments  to  meet  accession  objectives.  EB  levels  fluctuate  throughout  the 
year  and  are  based  on  program  fill  rates. 

Recruiters  find  the  EB  program  extremely  effective  in  helping  to  attract  quaUty 
candidates  that  might  otherwise  seek  civilian  employment.  Without  EB,  we  would 
find  it  impossible  to  recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  candidates  for  highly  technical 
programs  such  as  nuclear  power  and  advanced  electronics  fields. 

Once  we  get  good  people,  invest  a  lot  of  training  doUars  in  them,  and  provide 
them  with  leadership  and  technical  experience,  we  must  keep  them.  SRB  is  the  key. 
It  is  our  most  cost  effective  tool  for  convincing  Sailors  in  critical  skills  to  reenlist 
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in  the  Navy.  It  is  targeted  to  specific  skills  that  require  increased  retention  and  is 
reviewed  quarterly  to  reflect  the  current  market  conditions. 

These  programs  are  invaluable  to  ensuring  the  Navy  enlisted  force  meets  the 
fleet's  requirements.  Both  EB  and  SRB  budgets  were  reduced  during  the  drawdown 
as  a  natural  progression  to  a  smaller  force.  As  we  transition  from  downsizing  to 
force  shaping,  the  budgets  of  these  two  vital  programs  must  increase  to  ensure  we 
recruit  and  retain  the  best  and  brightest  in  our  small,  but  more  technical  force.  Re- 
cruiting fill  rates  and  skill  retention  rates  will  continue  to  be  closely  monitored. 

Navy  Recruiting  Command  analysis  of  the  fiscal  year  1991-fiscal  year  1994  acces- 
sion cohort  shows  that  EB  reduced  attrition  from  the  Delayed  Entry  Pool  by  five 
percent. 

Currently  programmed  levels  of  EB  are  indicated  below: 


Fiscal  years- 

- 

1996 

1997 

EB  Prog  ..  .              

10.7 
10.7 

10.6 

EB  Req                           

10.6 

Currently  programmed  levels  of  SRB  are  indicated  below: 

Fiscal  years- 

- 

1996 

1997 

SRB  Prog                          

147.7 
147.7 

148.9 

SRB  Req        

148.9 

EB  and  SRB  requirements  reflect  the  required  level  to  meet  Navy's  quantity, 
quality  and  programmatic  requirements  in  the  future.  However,  we  would  have 
made  different  manpower  decisions  if  funding  was  not  an  issue.  An  addition  of  $9.9 
million  for  SRB  and  $13.5  million  for  EB  would  provide  more  adequate  funding  than 
currently  available. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  EB  and  SRB  are  essential  to  the  Marine  Corps  in  our 
effort  to  access  and  retain  highly  qualified  young  men  and  women.  We  use  the  EB 
Program  to  assist  in  meeting  our  accession  requirements  for  highly  qualified  re- 
cruits in  our  "high  tech"  skills  such  as  electronics  maintenance,  computer  techni- 
cians, and  aviation  mechauiics.  The  SRB  provides  a  monetary  incentive  for  Marines 
to  reenlist.  By  exerting  a  positive  influence  on  reenlistment  rates,  we  are  able  to 
meet  our  requirements  for  career  Marines  in  skills  that,  in  many  cases,  are  easily 
transferable  to  the  civilian  sector.  Without  the  SRB,  we  would  experience  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  number  of  qualified,  trained  Marines,  particularly  Ln  our  "high 
tech"  skills,  available  for  assignment  to  our  field  commanders. 

Both  EB  and  SRB  are  fully  funded  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Air  Force  Answer.  These  bonus  programs  are  crucial  to  the  Air  Force  because  they 
enable  us  to  attract  qualified  enlistees  to  hard-to-fill  speciahties  such  as  Combat 
Control  and  Linguists.  The  bonuses  also  help  retain  these  same  highly  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  after  their  initial  enlistment.  The  budget  needs  for  these  pro- 
grams are  growing,  but  both  are  adequately  funded  for  the  near  term. 

Question.  For  the  record,  provide  a  funding  profile  of  the  Enlistment  and  the  Se- 
lective Enlistment  Bonus  since  fiscal  year  1990.  Provide  to  the  Committee  the  num- 
ber of  new  and  anniversary  payments  for  each  year,  the  appropriated  dollars  for 
each  category,  and  the  amount  actually  expended  in  that  fiscal  year  for  each  bonus. 

Army  Answer.  The  funding  profile  from  fiscal  year  1990  through  fiscal  year  1996 
is  displayed  on  the  following  chart  ($000): 
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11,049 
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22,911 

3,359 

13,772 

3,384 

10,924 

2,004 

7,037 

33,575 

37,808 

25,459 

28,667 

2,584 

1,460 
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363 

39,163 

60,719 

28,818 

42,439 

5,968 

12,384 

2,694 

7,400 

5,544 

22,840 

5,464 

22,840 

3,669 

12,892 

2,635 

11,234 

25,319 

31,132 

25,318 

31.132 

1.287 
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2,831 

1.509 

30,863 

53,972 

30,782 

53,972 

4,956 

13,569 

5,466 

12,743 

3,117 

13,340 

3,515 

12,767 

24.471 

30.053 

4.462 

2,378 

27,588 

43,393 

7,977 

15,145 
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Navy  Answer.  Funding  profile  for  Enlistment  Bonuses  (EB)  and  Selective  Reen- 
listment  Bonuses  (SRB)  since  FY  1990  is  as  follows: 

ENLISTMENT  BONUS 


Fiscal  years- 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Number  of  New  Enlistments 875  804  190 

Number  of  Residual  Payments 4,505  4,285  6,758 

Appropriated  Dollars  (in  $millions) 18.50  19.03  19.40 

Appropriations  Spent  (in  $millions)  16.30  18.80  18.40 

'  Reflects  Fiscal  Year  to  Date  (FYTD). 


133 
4,477 
14,20 
13.30 


133  279  971 

3,086  1,965  2,662 

11.97  9.30  10.72 

10.30  5.90  '  4.006 


SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  (SRB) 


Fiscal  years- 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


PAYMENTS 

Number  of  new  Payments  26,201     25,536 

Number  of  anniversary  payments  73,320     80,050 

APPROPRIATED  DOLLARS 

New  Payments  (in  $millions)  161.6       154.9 

Anniversary  Payments  (in  $millions) 118.1       128.2 

APPROPRIATIONS  SPENT 

New  Payments  (in  $millions)  159.6       154.9 

Anniversary  Payments 118.1       127.7 

'  Reflects  Fiscal  Year  to  Date  (FYTD). 

Marine  Corps  Answer. 

ENLISTMENT  BONUS  (NEW  PAYMENTS) 
[Dollars  in  thousaniJs] 


19,001 

14,098 

9,769 

10,301 

11,105 

89,350 

90,534 

74,877 

60,806 

50,950 

128.2 

86.0 

64.6 

66.7 

72.6 

135.8 

131.2 

117.8 

97.2 

75.2 

101.7 

86.0 

60.9 

63.4 

M0.3 

136.8 

131.2 

107.3 

87.3 

'63.4 

Fiscal  year 


No.  Actual 


I  Approp 


$  Expended 


1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 


300 

50 

1,200 

170 

62 

0 

218 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

30 

105 

105 

30 

30 

105 

105 

30 

536 

105 

844 

30 

NA 

105 

NA 

503 

NA 

745 

NA 

ENLISTMENT  BONUS  (ANNIVERSARY  PAYMENTS) 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 


No.  Planned 


$  Approp 


$  Expended 


1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 


1,455 

1,035 

5,416 

3,667 

1,376 

1,010 

5,184 

4,094 

993 

792 

4,084 

3,358 

1,016 

744 

4,244 

3,114 

745 

140 

3,025 

645 

550 

112 

2,455 

511 

708 

NA 

3,065 

NA 

1,598 

NA 

2.365 

NA 
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SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  (NEW  PAYMENTS) 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 


No.  Actual 


$  Approp 


•  Ejipended 


1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 


5,918 

3,394 

38,295 

21,433 

6,163 

2,164 

40,733 

13,326 

4,150 

2,500 

27,981 

16,179 

3,300 

1,050 

23,077 

5,310 

309 

846 

2,074 

5,945 

1,440 

1,568 

7,290 

7,435 

1,438 

NA 

7,366 

NA 

1,725 

NA 

10,969 

NA 

SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  (ANNIVERSARY  PAYMENTS) 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 


No,  Planned 


'>  Approp 


:  Expended 


1990 25,575 

1991  22,498 

1992 16,821 

1993  11,510 

1994  8,699 

1995 6,268 

1996  4,841 

1997  3,945 

23,559 
18,858 
14,504 
12,593 
7,915 
5,434 
NA 
NA 

37,988 
35,027 
26,555 
18,260 
13,674 
10,109 
7,608 
7,639 

34,574 
29,545 
22,381 
21,290 
12,283 
10,053 
NA 
NA 

Air  Force  Answer. 

ENLISTMENT  BONUS  i 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Fiscal  year                                                          / 

Appropriated 

New  payments 

Actual  spent 

1990                                    

$.322 
.779 
1.292 
1.192 
1.356 
1.221 

179 
210 
265 
322 
190 
99 

$.311 

1991  

.507 

1992            

.903 

1993 

1.092 

1994                                

.759 

1995 

.390 

•  Enlisted  Bonus  has  no  anniversaiy  payments 

SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS 

1 

F-lyea^ '17'        ^PP^°  ^pent         ^^i         '^^">  ^P^"' 

1990  7,051  $22,914  $20,645  54,016  $48,243  $30,897 

1991  6,071  24.631  18.645  58,982  28.254  34.669 

1992  4,597  20.895  17.441  34,321  25.940  20.833 

1993 3,462  16.787  16.787  26,642  20.521  18.942 

1994  2,305  19.202  9.606  19,572  18.158  15.628 

1995  2,512  12.804  10.870  15,063  24.747  13.177 

'  Totals  spent  for  new  and  anniversary  payments  do  not  include  any  of  that  FY's  accelerated  payments. 

We've  underexecuted  our  SRB  budget  in  seven  of  the  last  nine  years — primarily 
due  to  an  accelerated  drawdown.  We  program  for  the  SRB  program  in  advance.  As 
endstrengths  fell,  and  we  executed  our  drawdown  program,  we  targeted  overages  in 
those  skills  we  could  most  afford  to  lose — those  not  being  paid  an  SRB.  People  re- 
maining in  overage  skills  provided  us  increased  opportunities  for  retraining  into 
shortage  skills — those  with  an  SRB.  We  took  advantage  of  these  opportunities  rath- 
er than  pay  additional  SRBs. 

As  our  end-strength  begins  to  stabilize,  retraining  opportunities  become  less  abun- 
dant. In  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1997  we  expect  retraining  opportunities  to  fall  by  nearly 
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40%  from  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995.  As  a  result,  we  plan  to  fully  execute  our  entire 
SRB  budget  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  Are  you  experiencing  any  retention  problems  in  critical  Military  Occupa- 
tion Specialties  (MOSs)  now?  Once  the  drawdown  is  completed,  do  you  expect  to  see 
an  increase  in  retention  problems  in  any  more  critical  MOS  specialties? 

Army  Answer.  Currently,  the  Army  is  experiencing  retention  shortfalls  in  some 
Signal  Intelligence,  Air  Defense  and  Field  Artillery  specialties.  Selective  Reenlist- 
ment  Bonuses  (SRB)  have  been  apphed  and  improvement  is  expected.  Overall,  the 
Army  is  retaining  soldiers  at  expected  levels  for  fiscal  year  1996.  However,  as  we 
come  out  of  the  drawdown,  we  are  concerned  about  the  cumulative  impacts  on  fu- 
ture retention  which  may  result  from  Non-Commissioned  Officer,  NCO,  promotion 
slowdowns,  slowdown  in  advancements  to  the  rank  of  Specialist,  SRB  reductions  as 
a  result  of  budget  shortfall,  changes  in  retirement  benefits,  and  increased  family 
separations  (PERSTEMPO).  Consequently,  retention  is  being  closely  monitored. 

Navy  Answer.  Certainly  there  are  several  Navy  ratings  and  Navy  Enlisted  Classi- 
fications (NECs)  in  which  we  would  like  to  improve  retention.  For  example: 

Fire  Controlman  (FC)  °'^'  Systems^Technician 

NEC 0000  0000 

Manned  at 87.07% 74.3% 

Billets  ; 7,269  2,254 

People  in  billets  6,329  1,675 

Shortfall 940  579 

Manning  in: 

Zone  A  74% 54% 

Zone  B 99% 87% 

Retention: 

1st  term  33.2% 34.4% 

2nd  term  43.6% 36.6% 

3rd  term  58.6% 48.1% 

SRB  increase: 

Zone  A  2.0  to  3.5  1.5  to  3.0 

Zone  B  1.0  to  3.0  0.0  to  3.0 

We  expect  retention  will  increase  in  about  six  months. 

These  technical  ratings  and  NECs  are  composed  of  our  most  highly  trained  and 
skilled  Sailors.  We  must  continue  to  make  good  use  of  the  Selective  Reenlistment 
Bonus  program  to  pay  bonuses  to  maintain  and  improve  retention  in  these  highly 
critical  ratings  and  NECs.  The  bonuses  we  pay  for  increased  retention  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  recruiting  and  training  costs  to  replace  these  skilled  and  talented 
Sailors.  While  we  do  not  currently  foresee  any  increase  in  our  retention  problems 
following  the  completion  of  the  drawdown,  our  Sailors  in  critical  ratings  and  NECs 
could  respond  to  changes  in  economic  conditions  outside  the  Navy.  We  will  have  to 
be  able  to  respond  accordingly. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  We  are  experiencing  some  shortages  in  meeting  our  en- 
listed retention  goals  in  a  small  number  of  our  critical  MOSs.  For  our  first  term 
Marines  as  of  18  April,  we  have  filled  or  authorized  99  percent  of  our  boatspace  re- 
quirement for  fiscal  year  1996.  While  the  overall  numbers  indicate  we  are  meeting 
oinr  goal,  we  are  having  difficulty  in  23  skills  meeting  the  boatspace  requirement, 
representing  a  total  of  93  of  the  4,296  boatspaces.  These  MOSs  have  been  targeted 
with  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  multiples  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  reenUst- 
ment  requirement. 

For  example,  MOS  2674  (Spanish  Linguist)  is  currently  manned  at  80%  of  the  re- 
quirement. There  are  a  total  of  nine  boatspaces  for  the  MOS,  but  we  have  filled  only 
six.  We  are  offiering  Marines  a  SRB  multiple  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  reenlistment 
requirement,  but  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  will  meet  our  goal  in  this  MOS. 

With  our  end  strength  stable  since  fiscal  year  1994,  we  can  comment  with  con- 
fidence that  our  enhsted  retention  rates  will  continue,  and  the  Marine  Corps  will 
continue  to  meet  our  reenlistment  goals. 

On  the  officer  side,  retention  of  aviators  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Due  to  in- 
creased opportunities  in  the  civilian  airlines,  our  loss  of  pilots  this  year  is  far  be- 
yond our  normal  projections.  While  we  have  a  pipeline  of  young  pilots  coming  in, 
the  loss  of  experienced  pilots  is  cause  for  concern.  Aviation  Continuation  Pay  is  a 
proven,  cost-effective  remedy  for  this  problem.  We  seek  its  expanded  use  in  fiscal 
year  1997. 
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Air  Force  Answer.  No,  there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  reenlistment  rates  be- 
tween critical  (high  PERSTEMPO)  personnel  and  those  personnel  not  deploying  as 
frequently.  The  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  is  our  primary  tool  to  manage  our  re- 
enlistment  rates  by  individual  specialties.  It  provides  a  monetary  incentive  to  reen- 
list  in  critical  skills.  We  do  not  expect  increased  reenlistment  problems  once  the 
drawdown  is  completed  if  we  continue  to  have  financial  support  for  programs  such 
as  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus. 

Question.  Television  advertising  is  very  expensive.  Explain  how  often  your  service 
is  advertising  on  TV  and  how  critical  it  is  to  meeting  your  recruiting  goals. 

Army  Answer.  Television  advertising  remains  the  cornerstone  of  the  Army  com- 
munications program.  Army  television  commercials  are  usually  the  first  exposure 
prospects  have  to  the  Army.  The  sight,  sound  and  motion  of  television  commercials 
provide  the  greatest  impact  by  "demonstrating  the  product" — showing  young  people 
and  their  parents  what  it's  like  to  be  a  soldier  and  communicating  that  the  Army 
provides  the  challenging  environment  where  you  can  "Be  All  You  Can  Be."  Army 
television  commercials  are  on  a  primetime  network,  principally  on  FOX  Television 
Network,  42  weeks  in  1996  with  an  average  of  seven  advertisements  per  week.  Com- 
mercials appear  on  syndicated  programming  all  year  long,  approximately  two  times 
per  week.  Sports  programming  on  network  and  cable  coverage  is  49  weeks  with 
about  two  spots  per  week.  Targeted  cable  and  Superstation  coverage  run  an  addi- 
tional 38  advertisements  per  week  during  the  year.  The  Army's  goal  is  to  reach  at 
least  50  percent  of  youth  aged  18-24,  five  or  more  times  per  month  throughout  the 
year.  Only  television  allows  the  Army  to  reach  prospects  with  enough  frequency  and 
impact  to  achieve  top  of  mind  awareness.  This  current  program  generates  the  appro- 
priate level  of  awareness  to  support  recruiting  goals. 

Navy  Answer.  For  fiscal  year  1997,  Navy  will  purchase,  21  weeks  of  national  net- 
work and  cable  television  which  is  designed  to  reach  81  percent  of  the  target  market 
at  an  average  frequency  of  1.6  times  per  month.  TV  advertising  time  is  purchased 
consistent  with  heavy  target  market  viewing  periods  and  when  career  decisions  are 
made  by  high  school  seniors.  Television  reach  is  extended  by  coordinating  other 
media  (radio  and  print)  for  a  synergistic  effect. 

Television  is  the  advertising  media  which  has  the  most  impact  and  remains  the 
centerpiece  of  a  coordinated  national  marketing  program  which  is  absolutely  critical 
to  achieving  Navy's  annual  accession  mission.  National  and  local  TV,  including  Pub- 
lic Service  Announcements  (PSA's),  provide  a  positive  picture  of  the  Navy  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  create  public  awareness  of  the  Navy  and  generate  leads  for  new  enlist- 
ees. Survey  results  from  Navy  recruits  confirm  previous  research  conducted  by  the 
RAND  Corporation  which  indicates  TV  has  significantly  more  influence  on  youth 
than  any  other  media.  Over  three-fourths  of  surveyed  recruits  say  Navy's  TV  adver- 
tising had  at  least  "some"  influence  on  their  decision  to  join  the  Navy  and  almost 
one-fourth  said  TV  had  "much"  or  "very  much"  influence.  At  the  same  time,  male 
youth  propensity  to  join  the  Navy,  measured  by  DOD's  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study  (YATS),  improved  last  year  for  the  first  time  since  1991,  a  result  credited, 
in  part,  to  Navy's  advertising  program — TV  in  particular. 

In  today's  youth  market.  Navy  rehes  heavily  on  TV  advertising  to  create  aware- 
ness and  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Navy  and  positive  propensity  to  join.  Re- 
cruiting resource  tradeoff  and  production  models  suggest  that  only  seventy-five^  per- 
cent of  Navy's  annual  accession  requirements  could  be  supported  without  a  viable 
national  television  advertising  program. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  typically  advertises  on  national  tele- 
vision between  October  and  January  with  only  20-24,  thirty-second  commercials. 
Our  lean  budget  makes  us  work  hard  to  get  the  absolute  biggest  bang  for  the  doUar 
possible.  In  the  four  months  mentioned,  the  target  market  and  the  AmericEui  pubhc 
receive  its  sum  total  of  exposure  to  our  hardest  hitting  advertising.  This  effort  is 
critical  to  our  advertising  success. 

Our  advertising  consists  of  awareness  mediums,  like  television  and  radio,  and 
lead  generating  medivuns,  like  direct  mail.  Without  a  certain  level  of  awareness  the 
lead  generating  mediums  produce  vastly  fewer  leads,  making  them  much  less  cost 
effective.  At  the  onset  of  the  drawdown  in  fiscal  year  1991  our  advertising  budget 
was  scaled  back  significantly.  Since  then  we  have  had  difficulty  recovering  and  sus- 
taining sufficient  levels  of  awareness.  We  beUeve  that  we  are  operating  on  the  "edge 
of  effectiveness"  for  awareness  advertising.  That  is,  we  believe  if  our  awareness  ad- 
vertising is  reduced  we  will  face  significantly  less  lead  production  for  our  recruiters. 
Our  television  advertising  is  highly  effective.  Our  major  problem  is  affording  enough 
of  it. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  does  not  currently,  nor  have  we  ever  paid  for 
national  television  advertising,  although  it  may  become  necessary  if  the  recruiting 
environment  deteriorates  further.   We  estimate  a  national  television  advertising 
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campaign  would  cost  at  least  $12  million.  Currently,  all  Air  Force  television  adver- 
tising is  done  via  Public  Service  Announcements.  TTie  estimated  value  of  free  ads 
for  fiscal  year  1995  is  $10-15  million.  Our  Public  Service  Program  remains  a  vital 
component  of  our  total  advertising  program. 

Question.  What  concerns  do  you  have  that  your  Service  is  not  advertising  enough? 
Do  you  consider  this  an  area  where  you  have  a  shortfall  of  funds? 

Army  Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  active  enlisted  advertising  funding  level  of  $71 
million  adequately  supports  Active  Component  (AC)  recruiting  with  a  robust  com- 
munications program  necessary  to  build  awareness  of  Army  opportunities  with  pros- 
pects and  their  parents  as  accession  missions  increases.  However,  the  continuing  de- 
cline of  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  advertising  resources  since  1991  have  not  ade- 
quately supported  the  communications  needs  necessary  to  support  successful  USAR 
recruiting.  Although  USAR  accession  missions  are  lower  for  fiscal  year  1997,  further 
advertising  budget  decrements  could  jeopardize  recruiting  success.  In  addition  to  the 
decline  in  actual  year  dollars,  significant  and  severe  annual  media  inflation  threat- 
en the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  USAR  communications  programs.  Recent  re- 
cruiting market  difficulties  demand  that  advertising  funding  levels  are  maintained 
or  increased  above  the  fiscal  year  1996  level  ($15  million)  in  order  to  msiintain  an 
effective  and  viable  Reserve  communications  program  to  successfully  support  USAR 
recruiting. 

Navy  Answer.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  the  program  loss  of  $6.1  milhon  due  to  media 
inflation  increases,  has  reduced  the  Navy  planned  TV  purchases  by  12  weeks  from 
42  to  30.  Other  reductions  include  12  weeks  of  radio,  limited  magazine  insertions/ 
mailings  which  provides  the  Navy  message  addressing  the  opportunities  for  train- 
ing, education  and  jobs,  and  reductions  to  collateral  materials  which  need  to  be  gen- 
erated in  larger  quantities  when  recruiting  in  the  work  force  and  high  school  mar- 
kets. Since  Navy  reentered  the  television  market  in  1994,  we  have  been  faced  with 
high  media  inflation  which  is  not  programmed  for  in  the  budget  inflation  exhibits. 
In  fiscal  year  1997,  magazines,  national  direct  and  local  mailings  wiU  be  reduced 
an  additional  $5  million  limiting  Navy's  reach  of  its  high  quality  targeted  market 
needed  to  meet  its  mission. 

Yes.  Advertising  is  an  area  where  we  are  experiencing  a  shortfall.  Navy  Adver- 
tising needs  $6.1  million  in  fiscal  year  and  $10.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  We  are  very  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  advertising 
resources.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  we  were  on  national  television  for  only  22  thirty-sec- 
ond commercials.  We  have  consistently  tried  to  increase  our  advertising  budget,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so  within  topUne  constraints. 

Congress  has  been  very  supportive  and  the  Marine  Corps  remains  grateful  for 
past  assistance.  Fiscal  year  1996  serves  as  a  good  example  of  how  Congress'  invest- 
ment in  Marine  Corps  recruiting  pays  off.,  The  fiscal  year  1996  plus-up  allowed  us 
to  air  award  winning  advertisements  like  our  television  commercial,  'Trans- 
formation". It  won  six  international  Mobius  advertising  awards  this  year.  Our  cam- 
paign called  a  "Few  Good  Women"  won  an  Effie,  and  our  radio  commercial  "Want- 
ed", won  a  silver  Effie.  We  augmented  these  coordinated  campaigns  with  print,  out- 
door, theater  and  direct  mail  advertising.  In  fact,  we  capitaUze  on  the  quahty  of  our 
advertising  by  expeuiding  mailouts  by  25  percent.  This  effort  resulted  in  an  82%  in- 
crease in  leads  to  our  recruiters. 

The  quality  of  our  advertising  makes  up,  to  some  degree,  for  its  scarcity.  Addi- 
tional funds  for  advertising,  however,  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  overall 
recruiting  program. 

Air  Force  Answer.  At  this  time,  we  beUeve  our  level  of  advertising  is  sufficient 
and,  given  propensity  to  join  the  Air  Force  remains  relatively  constant  or  improves, 
we  consider  Air  Force  advertising  to  be  adequately  funded.  Sustained  advertising 
is  the  key  to  reversing  the  perception  that  the  Air  Force  does  not  offer  an  attractive 
career  opportunity.  Increased  advertising  directly  increases  interest  in  mUitary  serv- 
ice. 

Question.  What  new  initiatives  are  you  pursuing  to  get  the  message  out  that  the 
military  is  still  hiring?  For  instance,  the  Committee  understands  that  you  are  now 
advertising  on  the  Internet. 

Army  Answer.  Army  advertising  supports  field  recruiters  by  creating  a  favorable 
climate  for  public  opinion  and  by  stimulating  interest  in  Army  opportunities.  Re- 
cruiter distributed  advertising  in  the  form  of  brochures,  information  booklets  and 
posters,  supplements  national  advertising  and  extends  advertising  reach.  Adver- 
tising will  never  replace  the  personal  contact  of  a  field  recruiter  in  the  local  commu- 
nity. Local  specialized  promotional  events  utilizing  national  assets  such  as  the  Gold- 
en Knights,  and  local  Army  installation  assets  such  as  culinary  arts  teams,  create 
concentrated  advertising  opportunities  at  job  fairs  and  career  days.  Partnership  and 
coalition  programs  such  as  "Planning  for  Life"  and  "Stay  in  School"  allow  Army  re- 
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cruiters  to  join  forces  with  community  leaders.  A  Hispanic  "Stay  in  School"  program 
in  coordination  with  Aspira  and  LULAC  National  Education  Service  Center  is  also 
being  developed.  All  of  these  programs  get  the  message  out  that  the  Army  "is  still 
hiring."  Finally,  the  Army  has  been  on  the  Internet  since  August  1995  with  about 
five  hundred  visits  each  day  to  the  site.  More  than  seven  hundred  prospect  leads 
have  resulted  from  these  visits. 

Navy  Answer.  Key  actions  taken  to  increase  recruiting  effectiveness  have  in- 
cluded: 

Re-implementing  a  national  advertising  program  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  expand- 
ing it  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996,  which  has  made  individual  recruiters 
more  effective  and  has  directly  increased  contract  production. 

Increased  advertising  focus  and  a  conscious  effort  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
female  and  minority  recruiters,  which  have  significantly  improved  efficiency  in  re- 
cruiting these  market  segments. 

Establishing  a  web  site  on  the  Worldwide  Web  entitled  NAVYJOBS.COM.  To 
date,  we  have  received  more  than  1  million  hits  and  just  over  100  contracts  using 
this  value-created  marketing  vehicle. 

We  have  also  used  a  one-minute  direct  response  television  spot  on  cable  and  out- 
bound telemarketing  which  have  allowed  us  to  increase  our  lead  generation  efforts 
from  television  400  to  500  percent  over  the  past  three  months. 

Development  and  use  of  the  pro-active  "Navy  Awareness  Program",  advertising 
events  such  as  "the  Great  American  Race",  the  "Great  Lakes  Cruise,"  and  perform- 
ance team  shows  such  as  the  "Leap  Frogs"  and  the  "Navy  BaUoon  Team,"  which 
have  increased  public  awareness  of  the  "Navy's  mission  and  generated  interest  in 
Navy  as  a  career.  These  methods  of  "pre-sales"  ultimately  make  the  salesmen  (field 
recruiters)  more  effective. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  has  had  an  active  websit  on  the  Internet 
in  support  of  recruiting  since  January  1994.  We  currently  receive  in  excess  of  200 
inquiries  monthly.  This  effort  will  be  refined  and  expanded  as  funding  becomes 
available.  Last  fiscal  year  we  also  stood-up  a  small,  but  effective,  Public  Affairs  Sec- 
tion within  our  Recruiting  Command.  Using  our  Recruiting  and  Reserve  infrastruc- 
ture, this  Section  helps  inform  America  about  her  Marine  Corps  at  the  grass  roots 
level.  Simultaneously,  we  are  examining  emerging  media  and  marketing  strategies 
to  more  effectively  disseminate  our  recruiting  messages.  Following  up  on  private 
sector  initiatives  we  are  developing  some  non-traditional  marketing  approaches  for 
use  at  the  local  level.  These  include  media  such  as  informercials,  kiosks,  CD-ROM 
technology,  and  animation. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  Chief  of  Staff  are  sup- 
porting an  Air  Force  wide  "We  are  all  recruiters"  initiative.  Their  commitment  un- 
derscores the  importance  of  involvement  at  all  levels  to  inform  the  American  public 
of  the  opportunities  available  in  the  Air  Force.  We  continue  to  use  our  advertising 
dollars  to  increase  radio  ads  and  expand  our  direct  mail  program  which  appears  to 
be  working.  The  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service  has  an  active  internet  home  page 
today.  It  is  on  line  and  generating  contacts.  We  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  most 
effectively  use  this  new  technology  to  reach  the  eligible  population. 

Permanent  Change  of  Station  Moves 

Question.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  $2.7  bilUon  was  appropriated  to  fund  over  845,000 
travel  moves  of  DoD  personnel.  The  six  categories  of  PCS  moves  are  (1)  accession 
moves,  (2)  training  moves,  (3)  operational  moves,  (4)  rotational  moves,  (5)  separation 
moves,  and  (6)  unit  moves.  What  steps  are  the  Services  taking  to  reduce  the  number 
of  PCS  moves  in  order  to  reduce  annual  costs  and  create  efficiencies? 

Army  Answer.  The  number  of  moves  is  driven  primarily  by  the  commitment  to 
deploy  forces  overseas.  When  this  requirement  is  combined  with  accessions  and  sep- 
arations necessary  to  maintain  endstrength,  we  can  account  for  89%  of  all  PCS 
moves.  BRAC  requirements  contribute  to  the  number  of  operational  and  unit  move 
requirements  for  fiscal  year  1997.  Despite  these  constraints  the  Army  reduced  the 
PCS  budget  by  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Several  management  actions  are 
being  implemented  in  order  to  absorb  this  reduction.  Funding  to  support  travel  enti- 
tlements associated  with  In-Place  Consecutive  Overseas  Tours  (IPCOTs)  has  been 
transferred  into  the  Military  Personnel,  Army  Appropriation's  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  The  Army  believes  that  this  wiU  allow  us  to  maximize  the  use  of  voluntary 
overseas  consecutive  tours.  The  Army  is  looking  into  changes  in  institutional  train- 
ing which  will  aUow  us  to  reduce  training  moves.  We  are  also  maximizing  no  cost 
PCS  moves  under  the  "Super  Posts"  concept  where  we  conduct  an  extensive  search 
for  qualified  soldiers  for  reassignment  in  the  s£ime  geographical  location  prior  to  as- 
signing a  soldier  that  requires  PCS  movement.  The  Army  is  also  on  board  with  the 
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Air  Force  proposal  to  increase  the  Overseas  Tour  Extension  Incentive  Program 
(OTEIP)  to  $2,000.  As  stated  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  report,  "Military  Per- 
sonnel Reassignments,"  dated  February  1996,  few  opportunities  exist  to  reduce  the 
actual  cost  of  PCS  moves  because  relocation  entitlements  are  provided  in  law  and 
DoD  policies. 

Navy  Answer.  The  Navy  continues  to  pursue  improvements  in  retour  rates  at  fleet 
concentration  and  other  areas.  It  recently  designated  Ingleside,  Texas  and  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base  as  homebase  regions,  each  with  specific  policy  designed  to  allow  mul- 
tiple back-to-back  tours  without  a  PCS  move.  Estabhshed  in  March  1996,  the 
Homebasing  Task  Force  is  reviewing  sea/shore  tour  lengths  within  the  current  billet 
base  with  the  goal  of  adjusting  that  billet  base  to  accommodate  a  much  higher 
retour  rate.  The  team  is  investigating  receding  existing  "any  Petty  Officer"  billets 
targeting  the  community  that  dominates  the  area  (e.g.,  submarines  in  New  London, 
CT)  and  is  identifying  functions  that  are  candidates  for  increased  billets  at  fleet  con- 
centration areas.  These  ideas  are  designed  to  better  balance  sea/shore  rotation  with- 
in geographical  areas  by  creating  no-cost  move  opportunities.  The  team  is  also  in- 
vestigating whether  increased  Overseas  Tour  Extension  Incentive  Program  (ATOP) 
benefits  will  result  in  a  greater  PCS  savings.  To  drive  down  the  expensive  rotational 
(overseas)  moves,  detailers  have  eUcited  a  higher  response  rate  to  the  In-place  Con- 
secutive Overseas  Tours  Program.  Fiscal  year  1994  had  348  takers;  fiscal  year  1996 
has  704  year  to  date. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  During  the  1995  General  Officers'  Symposium  (GOS),  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  (CMC)  directed  a  discussion  regarding  the  feasi- 
bihty  of  increasing  the  number  of  "extended"  (4-5  year)  geo-location  tours.  The  con- 
sensus of  the  Corps  senior  leaders  at  the  GOS  indicated  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  4-5  year  geo-location  tours  would  benefit  both  the  Corps  and  the  indi- 
vidual Marine  by  increasing  unit  stabiUty  and  reducing  personal  family  turbulence 
and  PCS  costs.  The  CMC  approved  the  GOS  recommendation  and  directed  that  the 
number  of  4-5  year  geo-location  tours,  including  extensions  on  station  with  the 
same  command,  split  tours  between  commands  at  the  same  installation,  and  low- 
cost/PCS  and  permanent  change  of  assignment  (PCA)  orders  between  commands  in 
the  same  geo-locations,  be  increased  whenever  the  needs  of  the  Corps  and  personal 
preference  can  be  accommodated  by  such  extensions. 

Many  tour  lengths  will  remain  fixed  at  shorter  duration,  and  world-wide  assign- 
ment requirements  will  sometimes  prevent  a  longer  geo-location  tour,  but  a  con- 
certed effort  is  being  made  to  increase  personal  stability  across  the  spectrum  of  as- 
signments. 

A  reduction  in  PCS  moves  can  improve  combat  readiness  by  controlling  personnel 
turnover,  reducing  travel  costs,  and  increasing  stability  for  Marine  families.  An  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  4-5  year  geo-location  tours  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  imposed  an  internal  PCS  budget  reduction  of 
$65-88  million  per  year  which  totaled  $364  miUion  from  Fiscal  year  1997-2001.  In 
Fiscal  year  1995  and  Fiscal  year  1996  we  tightened  our  enforcement  of  PCS  rules, 
changed  PCS  procedures  to  incentivize  members  to  stay  overseas  longer,  and  we  re- 
fined our  models  to  provide  more  accurate  move  predictions.  Reducing  the  number 
of  PCS  moves  to  save  PCS  dollars  remains  high  on  our  list  and  our  efforts  continue. 
For  example,  we  are  working  a  proposal  to  change  the  Overseas  Extension  Incentive 
Program  (OTEIP)  to  increase  overseas  extensions.  We  propose  to  pay  enhsted  mem- 
bers a  lump  sum  payment  up  to  $2,000  for  an  extra  12  months  at  designated  over- 
seas locations;  the  current  option  pays  $960.  We  believe  the  revised  incentive  will 
increase  participation  and  save  PCS  moves. 

Question.  Does  the  increase  we  are  seeing  in  the  number  of  personnel  with  de- 
pendents increase  PCS  costs  significantly?  Explain. 

Army  Answer.  Since  Fiscal  year  1988,  the  Army  has  experienced  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  married  soldiers,  particularly  in  the  enlisted  force.  Enhsted  married 
rates  have  increased  from  55%  in  Fiscal  year  1988  to  63%  in  Fiscal  year  1996.  Offi- 
cer married  content  has  increased  from  74%  to  78%  during  the  same  timeframe.  In 
Fiscal  year  1994,  we  requested  and  received  additional  funding  of  $30  million  to 
support  increased  married  content.  The  Fiscal  year  1997  PCS  program  reflects  in- 
creased dependent  moves  and  associated  costs. 

Navy  Answer.  The  single  most  important  factor  that  determines  the  cost  of  a  PCS 
move  is  the  number  of  dependents  moving.  In  1990  51%  of  enlisted  and  67%  of  offi- 
cers had  family  members.  This  had  increased  to  58%  of  enlisted  and  71%  of  officers 
in  1996.  This  shift  in  personnel  with  family  members  drives  the  average  cost  of  each 
move  higher  without  affecting  the  total  move  count. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  personnel  with  dependents 
does  have  a  significant  effect  on  increasing  PCS  costs.  These  higher  PCS  costs  are 
related  to  expenses  for  dependent  travel:  per  diem,  mileage  (or  government  provided 
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transportation),  and  a  higher  dislocation  allowance  (DLA).  DLA  is  equal  to  2  months 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  personnel  with  dependents  rate  a  higher  BAQ. 

However,  the  number  of  enlisted  Marines  with  dependents  has  decreased  since 
fiscal  year  1992  (officer  dependency  has  remained  stable).  Although  the  number  of 
Marines  with  dependents  is  not  increasing,  the  costs  associated  with  dependents 
continue  to  rise.  Some  travel  entitlements,  such  as  Commercial  Air  and  Government 
Transportation  Requests,  are  increased  by  the  pubUshed  general  inflation  factors, 
while  the  Air  Mobility  Command  rates  are  inflated  by  the  revolving  fund  inflation 
rate. 

In  general,  the  Marine  Corps  increased  PCS  costs  are  attributed  to  inflation.  Con- 
sequently, while  dependency  rates  decline,  PCS  costs  continue  to  rise. 

Air  Force  Answer.  No,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  percentage  of  Air  Force  people 
with  dependents  has  grown  only  slightly  over  the  past  ten  years.  Second,  many  of 
the  costs  associated  with  a  PCS  move  are  fixed.  The  "additional  costs"  to  move  a 
dependent  are  relatively  small.  These  two  factors  combined,  lead  to  only  a  sUght  in- 
crease in  PCS  costs. 

Question.  Approximately  58  percent  of  PCS  moves  are  connected  to  accessions  and 
separations,  i.e.,  those  people  who  enter  and  leave  the  military.  Now  tiiat 
downsizing  is  essentially  over,  how  will  this  affect  these  two  types  of  moves? 

Army  Axiswer.  In  Fiscal  year  1997,  accessions  and  separations  account  for  64% 
of  total  Army  PCS  moves.  The  number  of  accession  moves  increased  in  Fiscal  year 
1997  relative  to  numbers  experienced  during  the  drawdown.  This  is  because  the 
drawdown  was  accompUshed,  in  part,  by  reducing  accessions  below  the  sustainment 
levels  to  reduce  strength.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  drawdown  we  must  sustain 
endstrength  and  therefore  access  new  personnel  for  every  loss.  Separation  moves  re- 
main relatively  constant  in  Fiscal  year  1997  as  compared  to  Fiscal  year  1996.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  shght  increase  in  Fiscal  year  1997  enhsted  separation  moves  due 
to  projected  increase  in  first-term  attritees  brought  about  by  the  15,000  increase  in 
enhsted  accessions. 

Navy  Answer.  Once  downsizing  is  completed  and  we  enter  a  steady  state  force, 
we  will  access  and  separate  approximately  55,000  Sailors  a  year. 

[Numbers  In  thousands] 


Move  type 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Accession 

Separation  

70.1 

91.2 

65.9 
82.6 

57.0 
89.2 

62.4 
97.3 

53.2 
92.5 

48.6 
81.8 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  generally  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
PCS  moves  in  the  accession  and  separation  categories  than  the  DoD  average.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  year  1996,  65.7  percent  of  our  planned  PCS  moves  are  accession 
or  separation  moves.  This  is  attributable  to  the  youthful  nature  of  the  Corps — many 
young  people  entering  each  year  and  then  leaving  at  the  end  of  their  first  enlist- 
ment. 

Accession  and  separation  moves  accounted  for  60.4  percent  of  all  PCS  moves  in 
the  pre-drawdown  years  (fiscal  year  1988-fiscal  year  1990  average).  In  contrast, 
they  account  for  65.6  percent  in  the  post-drawdown  years  (fiscal  year  1995-fiscal 
year  1996).  The  reason  for  the  percentage  increase  is  that  while  overall  end  strength 
has  declined,  the  number  of  accessions  and  losses  has  remained  fairly  constant.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  lower  first  term  reenlistment  rate  in  the  post-drawdown  years. 
Our  first  term  reenhstment  rate  averaged  26.9  percent  from  fiscal  year  1988  to  fis- 
cal year  1990.  In  fiscal  year  1992  we  instituted  the  First  Term  Ahgnment  Plan 
(FTAP),  a  program  designed  to  properly  shape  the  career  force  through  first  term 
reenhstments.  Post-drawdown  requirements  for  the  career  force  only  necessitate  a 
first  term  reenlistment  rate  of  20  percent.  Additionally,  we  have  instituted  service 
limits  for  Corporals  (E-4)  and  above  which  improve  the  promotion  opportunity  for 
Marines  in  junior  grades.  Marines  who  reach  their  service  limit  create  additional 
separation  moves,  which  in  turn  increases  accession  moves. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Although  most  of  the  drawdown  is  essentially  over,  we  must 
mainteun  a  sustainment  mode.  Accessions  will  remain  relatively  constant  and  sepa- 
rations will  decrease  sUghtly. 

Question.  Overseas  rotational  moves  account  for  about  22  percent  of  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  moves,  and  are  in  direct  support  of  the  DOD's  required  presence 
overseas.  Explain  what  initiatives  each  of  your  Services  are  considering  in  increas- 
ing tour  lengths  where  possible? 

Army  Answer.  A  decade  ago,  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
beheve  that  substantial  PCS  cost  savings  could  be  reaUzed  without  damaging  reten- 
tion, discipline  or  morale  by  lengthening  overseas  tour  lengths.  They  provided  poUcy 
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guidance  to  the  DOD  that  all  tour  lengths  Outside  the  Continental  United  States 
(OCONUS)  be  36  months  accompanied  and  24  months  unaccompanied,  unless  con- 
clusive evidence  could  be  presented  to  justify  shorter  tours.  DOD  embracing  the 
sensing  of  Congress  surveyed  all  OCONUS  areas  and  established  the  standardized 
OCONUS  tour  lengths  in  existence  today.  Numerous  efforts  to  lengthen  OCONUS 
tour  lengths  (e.g.,  Germany,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  36  to  48  months,  Korea  from 
12  to  24  months)  solely  as  a  cost  saving  measure  have  occurred  since  1986  and  were 
not  adopted  as  being  programmatically  infeasible  or  undesirable.  Reasons  for  denial 
of  initiatives  included  readiness  impact  in  terms  of  filling  high  priority  units  in 
CONUS  on  a  timely  basis;  professional  development  impact;  family  trauma;  ex- 
tended family  separation  and  retention  concerns.  However,  to  ensure  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  the  expenditure  of  rotational  PCS  dollars  the  Army  encourages  soldiers  to 
voluntarily  extend  their  overseas  tours  through  the  following  initiatives  and  per- 
sonnel management  techniques: 

Participate  in  the  "Consecutive  Overseas  Tour  Program".  Provides  the  soldier  and 
command-sponsored  family  members  a  Government  paid  round  trip  to  their  home 
of  record  for  a  commitment  to  serve  another  full  tour. 

Participation  of  eligible  enlisted  soldiers  in  the  "Overseas  Tour  Extension  Incen- 
tive Program".  Entitles  the  soldier  select  one  of  three  options  ($80.00  per  month;  30 
days  nonchargeable  leave  of  15  days  nonchargeable  leave  and  a  Government  paid 
round  tip  to  CONUS)  for  a  commitment  to  extend  their  overseas  tour  for  12  or  more 
months. 

Ensure  each  soldier  ordered  OCONUS  serves  the  prescribed  tour  for  the  area  of 
assignment. 

To  avoid  short-term  fully  funded  PCS,  require  each  soldier  completing  an 
OCONUS  long  tour  have  12  months  (6  months  short  tour)  obligated  service 
retainability  in  order  to  be  reassigned  stateside  (those  lacking  the  required  cbhgated 
service  retainabiUty  will  remain  in  the  overseas  command  until  separation). 

Require  aU  officer  and  career  enlisted  soldiers  being  assigned  to  a  long  tour  area 
OCONUS  to  serve  the  longer  accompanied  tour.  Soldier  acceptance  of  currently  es- 
tabhshed  tour  lengths  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  these  long-standing  tour  length 

})olicies.  While  changes  to  currently  estabUshed  tour  lengths  are  under  review,  care- 
ul  consideration  must  be  given  to  impact  on  readiness,  professional  development  or 
quahty  of  life  advantages  and  not  solely  as  a  cost  saving  indicator. 

Navy  Answer.  The  Navy  is  not  currently  considering  requesting  any  changes  to 
prescribed  DOD  tour  lengths.  However,  we  do  encourage  our  Sailors  with  monetary 
incentives  to  extend  their  tours  overseas  past  the  normal  tour  length  of  to  accept 
back  to  back  tours  in  overseas  locations.  The  amount  we  save  in  Permanent  Change 
of  Station  moves  more  than  offsets  the  small  costs  of  the  incentives  our  Sailors  re- 
ceive. ' 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  There  are  several  things  the  Marine  Corps  is  doing  to  in- 
crease tour  lengths  overseas.  First,  our  Accompanied  Tour  WESTPAC  (AT\\T*)  Pro- 
gram has  steadily  increased  over  the  past  several  years.  Our  target  this  year  is 
3,657  and  an  additional  43  accompanied  billets  will  be  added  next  year.  An  accom- 
panied tour  (3  year  tour)  replaces  a  1  year  luiaccompanied  tour  thereby  decreasing 
the  number  of  rotational  moves  each  year.  Our  ATWP  Program  has  grown  slowly 
due  to  the  constraints  of  the  infrastructure  overseas.  Housing  remains  a  critical 
item  as  Marines  frequently  are  placed  on  waiting  lists  that  can  exceed  9  months. 
Requests  for  extensions  on  station  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  (Okinawa  and 
Iwakuni,  Japan)  are  strongly  encouraged  when  such  extensions  satisfy  the  Corps 
needs.  The  Marine  Corps  Overseas  Tour  Extension  Incentives  Program  (OTEIP)  en- 
courages enlisted  Marines  to  extend  their  tour  length  at  selected  overseas  locations. 
The  OTEIP  offers  3  incentives  to  enlisted  Marines  who  voluntarily  extend  their 
overseas  tour  a  minimum  of  12  months.  Incentives  offered  include  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 15  days  special  leave  and  Government  funded  round  trip  travel  to  CONUS, 
30  days  special  leave,  or  an  $80  per  month  payment  for  12  months.  Marines  are 
also  encouraged  to  serve  a  consecutive  overseas  tour  (COT)  or  if  serving  on  either 
an  accompanied,  unaccompanied,  or  dependents-restricted  tour,  may  request  an  In- 
Place  Consecutive  Overseas  Tour  (IPCOT).  These  voluntary  overseas  extensions  at 
either  the  same  overseas  command,  or  another  overseas  command,  may  be  directed 
from  time  to  time,  by  CMC,  based  upon  the  demands  of  military  service  and  are 
used  to  help  reduce  PCS  turbulence. 

Air  Force  Answer.  We  are  not  going  to  increase  the  established  tour  lengths  over- 
seas. Rather,  we  are  working  incentives  to  encourage  members  to  increase  their 
overseas  tours  voluntarily.  For  example,  we  are  pushing  a  fiscal  year  1998  Unified 
Legislation  and  Budgeting  (ULB)  initiative  to  pay  enlisted  members  a  lump  sum  of 
up  to  $2,000  under  the  Overseas  Extension  Incentive  Program  to  extend  for  an 
extra  12  months  at  designated  overseas  locations.  In  addition,  we  tightened  our  en- 
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forcement  of  PCS  rules  and  changed  assignment  procedures  to  give  members  agree- 
ing to  stay  longer  overseas  priority  for  the  assignment. 

Question.  In  the  past,  the  Services  required  personnel  to  move  frequently  for  re- 
assignments  in  order  to  be  promoted  and  enhance  their  career.  How  will  this  policy 
of  longer  tour  lengths  now  affect  a  service  member's  chances  for  promotion,  to  at- 
tend the  required  schools,  etc.? 

Army  Answer.  A  policy  of  longer  tour  lengths  has  httle  impact  upon  enlisted  pro- 
motions and  school  attendance.  Frequent  Permanent  Change  of  Station  assignments 
are  not  required  for  soldiers  to  qualify  for  promotions  or  to  attend  school.  Instead 
of  attending  school  on  temporary  duty  while  en  route  to  a  new  Permanent  Change 
of  Station  assignment,  soldiers  will  now  complete  more  schools  in  temporary  duty 
status  and  return  to  home  station.  When  promoted  (through  grade  E-8)  a  reassign- 
ment is  not  mandated,  but  the  soldier  is  utiHzed  in  an  appropriate  position  until 
tour  completion  and  reassignment  is  effected  to  fill  a  valid  requirement. 

Navy  Answer.  We  are  encouraging  longer  tours  or  consecutive  tours  in  the  same 
geographic  area  to  promote  homebasing.  This  will  positively  impact  quality  of  life 
and  retention,  and  consequently  readiness.  It  wUl  also,  in  the  long  run,  save  money. 
While  we  are  moving  in  that  direction  we  are  also  providing  specific  guidance  to  se- 
lection boards  that  consecutive  tours  in  the  same  geographic  area  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  negative  factor.  Moreover,  our  efforts  will  not  negatively  affect  advance- 
ment or  professional  growth;  this  includes  the  opportunity  to  attend  desired  or  re- 
quired training  and  education. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Longer  tour  lengths  wiU  not  impact  on  an  enlisted  Ma- 
rine's chances  for  promotion,  required  schools,  or  any  other  factor  which  may  influ- 
ence future  career  opportunities. 

Promotion  decisions  are  based  on  a  number  of  variables,  such  as  performance 
within  a  Marine's  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS),  professional  military  edu- 
cation, physical  fitness,  and  miUtary  appearance.  Enhanced  promotion  opportunities 
are  traditionally  linked  to  specific  types  of  special  assignments  outside  the  Marine's 
primary  MOS,  such  as  drill  instructor  duty  and  recruiting  duty.  While  the  Marine 
Corps  supports  longer  tour  lengths,  the  arduous  nature  and  diverse  locations  of 
these  types  of  assignments  require  the  tour  length  to  be  limited. 

With  regard  to  assignments  to  professional  military  education  or  skill  progression 
training,  enlisted  Marines  are  ordered  to  these  assimments  via  temporary  addi- 
tional duty  (TAD)  vice  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  orders.  Marines  attend 
school,  then  return  to  their  command  to  continue  their  tour.  Also,  the  schools  are 
generally  short  in  duration  (less  than  four  months).  As  a  result,  tour  length  does 
not  impact  on  attendance  at  required  schools. 

Marine  officers  carry  out  PCS  moves  to  achieve/maintain  combat  readiness  or  to 
ensure  equitable  treatment  and  career  development  of  individual  Marines.  They  do 
not  move  in  order  to  be  promoted  or  enhance  their  career. 

Combat  readiness  is  achieved/maintained  by  ensuring  that  when  bUlet  vacancies 
occur  (a  routine  occurrence  due  to  promotion,  school  selection,  end  of  obUgated  serv- 
ice, resignation,  etc.),  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  qualified  personnel.  This  routine 
in/out  flow  of  Marines  generates  requirements  for  PCS  moves.  Marine  assignment 
officers  ("monitors")  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  proactively  manage  the 
career  development  of  Marines  in  order  to  increase  the  proficiency,  experience,  and 
capabilities  management  is  individual  Marines  better  qualified  for  promotion  and 
increased  responsibiUties  and  authority. 

Time  on  station  (as  measured  in  years  and  months)  is  only  one  piece  of  data  con- 
sidered by  assignment  officials.  Since  some  personnel  turbulence  will  occur,  it  is 
both  fiscally  responsible  and  desirable  in  terms  of  combat  readiness,  quaUty  of  life, 
and  equity  of  assignment  to  move  those  with  the  longest  time  on  station.  The  move 
to  longer  tour  length  has  not  affected  this  paradigm.  Thus,  selection  for  promotion, 
school,  and  command  is  also  unaffected. 

Air  Force  Answer.  We  have  not  increased  our  tour  lengths,  but  we  expect  our  av- 
erage time-on-station  to  increase  based  on  the  actions  we  have  taken  to  reduce  PCS 
moves.  However,  these  changes  should  not  affect  members'  chances  for  promotion 
or  their  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

Question.  What  new  legislative  proposals,  concerning  PCS  reimbursements,  are 
being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1997  that  are  aimed  at  reducing  those  "out  of  pocket" 
expenses  service  members  currently  have  to  absorb  each  time  they  move? 

Army  Answer.  In  fiscal  year  1997  we  are  requesting  several  provisions  to  reduce 
some  of  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  soldiers  during  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS) 
moves.  They  include  round  trip  travel  in  conjunction  with  picking  up  and  delivering 
vehicles  to  an  ocean  port  on  a  PCS  overseas,  and  vehicle  storage  when  there  is  no 
overseas  shipping  entitlement.  In  our  unified  legislation  and  budgeting  process  (for 
fiscal  year  1998)  we  have  an  initiative  that  would  greatly  reduce  out-of-pocket  PCS 
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cost.  Current  legislation  authorizes  payment  of  Dislocation  Allowance  (DLA)  at  a 
rate  equal  to  two  months  of  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ)  which  is  insufficient 
to  cover  unreimbursed  PCS  costs.  An  increase  to  a  rate  equal  to  three  months  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  would  significantly  contribute  to  closing  the  PCS  reimburse- 
ment gap.  By  increasing  DLA  to  three  months  BAQ,  it  is  estimated  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses  borne  by  the  soldier  would  be  approximately  15  to  20  percent  versus  the 
current  35  percent.  Considering  the  existing  out-of-pocket  expenses  experienced  by 
members  during  a  PCS  move,  this  entitlement  enhancement  wUl  reheve  some  of  the 
financial  hardship  experienced  by  soldiers  during  government  directed  moves. 

Navy  Answer.  The  following  initiatives  were  approved  for  fiscal  year  1997  through 
the  Unified  Legislation  and  Budgeting  (ULB)  process: 

Pay  members  mileage  for  two-way  travel  when  going  from  a  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion (PDS)  to  the  port  where  the  privately  owned  vehicle  (POV)  is  being  shipped 
(currently  paid  one-way).  This  benefits  the  member  leaving  CONUS  or  returning 
from  OCONUS  and  shipping  their  POV  to  a  port  not  in  the  vicinity  of  their  PDS. 

Pay  members  for  vehicle  storage  when  the  member  is  disallowed  shipment  of  POV 
to  overseas  PDS.  Benefits  members  going  OCONUS  to  areas  restricting  import  of 
U.S.  vehicles. 

Continuous  BAQA^HA  for  single  members  who  PCS  to  deployed  units.  This  will 
enable  sailors  to  maintain  a  residence  ashore.  This  benefits  single  members  who  es- 
tabhsh  a  residence  prior  to  reporting  to  a  deployed  ship. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  has  not  initiated  any  legislative  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1997  concerning  PCS  reimbursement.  The  Navy  is  proposing 
"Authorization  of  Storage  of  a  Motor  Vehicle  in  Lieu  of  Transportation,"  which  the 
Marine  Corps  fully  supports.  This  proposal  would  require  the  government  to  bear 
the  cost  of  storing  a  vehicle  when  the  service  member  is  permanently  assigned  to 
an  overseas  location  which  prohibits  or  restricts  the  importation  of  a  privately 
owned  vehicle.  Since  Japan  is  one  such  location,  the  impact  on  Marines  is  signifi- 
cant given  our  large  presence  there. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Two  legislative  initiatives  are  being  proposed  for  Fiscal  year 
1997.  First,  we  would  like  to  provide  POV  storage  at  Government  expense  when  a 
member  is  restricted  from  shipping  their  POV  overseas.  This  item  would  alleviate 
the  financial  burden  of  storing  the  vehicle  at  the  member's  expense  or  selling  it 
when  the  vehicle  is  not  authorized  for  shipment  due  to  overseas  country  restrictions. 

The  second  proposed  initiative  is  to  provide  round  trip  transportation  when  pick- 
ing up  and  dehvering  a  vehicle  to/from  ocean  port  for  an  overseas  PCS.  This  would 
allow  funding  for  both  legs  of  the  journey  to  and  from  the  port  to  drop  off/pick  up 
a  POV  shipped  overseas.  Both  initiatives  are  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  Omnibus. 

Other  significant  initiatives  under  consideration  for  fiscal  year  1998  and  beyond 
are:  increase  the  dislocation  allowance;  provide  authority  to  pay  temporary  lodging 
expense  for  moves  to  the  first  duty  station;  and  increase  the  PCS  mileage  rate. 

Quality  of  Life  Issues 

Question.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  last  year  committed  $2.7  billion  over  6  years 
to  fund  certain  initiatives  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  life  of  service  members.  He  also 
charted  a  "Quality  of  Life  Task  Force"  to  study  military  housing  personnel  tempo, 
and  community  and  family  services.  Please  tell  the  Committee  what  your  major 
quahty  of  life  funding  priorities  are,  and  if  they  are  fully  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
1997? 

Army  Answer.  The  quahty  of  life  money  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  fully  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  balances  readi- 
ness, modernization  and  quality  of  life  programs.  Major  Army  quality  of  life  prior- 
ities include  taking  care  of  service  members'  and  their  families'  housing  and  family 
support  needs.  The  Army's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  funds  a  3%  pay  raise  for  our  sol- 
diers builds  eight  new  barracks  complexes  for  single  soldiers,  builds  or  improves  742 
sets  of  family  quarters  and  adds  5,000  child  care  spaces.  Additionally,  it  increases 
facility  operating  house  for  recreation  centers,  libraries  and  gymnasiums;  increases 
initiatives  for  at-risk  youth;  expands  new  parent  support  programs;  and  increases 
appropriated  funding  for  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  programs.  We  are  also 
providing  a  successful  program  to  support  families  of  members  deployed  to  Bosnia. 

Navy  Answer.  I  fully  support  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  priorities 
(fund  top  four  before  other  QOL  Programs),  and  have  budgeted  for  these  in  fiscal 
year  1997.  We  also  fully  support  the  additional  Navy  Family  and  Community  Sup- 
port priorities  which  reflect  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  CNO.  Fleet  Commanders  in 
Chiefs,  CNET,  and  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  (MCPON)  priorities: 
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CJCS  Priorities:  Adequate  and  fair  compensation;  stable  retirement  system; 
steady  and  dependable  level  of  medical  benefits;  and  a£fordable  and  suitable  hous- 
ing. 

Additional  CNO,  CINCs,  CNET,  and  MCPON  Priorities:  Housing;  single  sailor  ini- 
tiatives; MWR;  Child  Development  Program;  voluntary  education  programs 
(VOLED);  family  support  programs. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  major  quaUty  of  life  funding  priorities  are: 

(1)  Compensation:  CONUS  COLA  assists  Marines  in  nigh  cost  living  areas,  and 
is  fully  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997  at  $3.0  million.  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 
(BAQ)  in  fiscal  year  1997  is  funded  at  $385.3  million.  BAQ  is  intended  to  cover 
about  85%  of  off-base  housing  costs  with  the  remainder  of  15%  to  be  borne  by  the 
Service  Member.  Current  and  outyear  BAQ  funding  levels  compensates  the  Marine 
for  80.4%  of  his/her  housing  expenses,  the  individual  Marine  then  pays  the  remain- 
ing 19.6%  housing  expenses  out-of-pocket. 

(2)  Housing:  Barracks:  In  fiscal  year  1997,  $58.0  miUion  is  dedicated  to  barracks 
maintenance  and  repair.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  includes  $16  miUion  to  provide 
single  Marines  with  quaUty  furnishings.  In  fiscal  year  1997  barracks  construction 
is  funded  at  $39.6  muUon,  with  a  $10.4  million  shortfall.  Family  Housing:  In  fiscal 
year  1997  we  have  requested  $26  million  for  major  revitahzation  projects,  and  $41 
million  to  replace  or  build  new  housing. 

(3)  Service  Member,  Family  and  Community  Support  (Examples):  Child  Care — ^In 
fiscal  year  1997,  Marine  Corps  Child  Care  capacity  will  increase  by  2,000  spaces; 
bringing  the  total  Child  Care  spaces  to  14,000.  Child  Development  programs  are 
funded  at  $18.6  million,  with  a  shortfall  of  $3.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

The  Transition  Assistance  Management  Program  (TAMP)— Approximately  40,000 
Marines  will  transition  to  civilian  life  in  fisced  year  1997.  Fiscal  year  1997  OSD 
TAMP  funding  is  $4.0  million. 

Air  Force  Answer.  We  are  pursuing  quahty  of  life  issues  in  the  Fiscal  year  1997 
Air  Force  budget  for  our  seven  corporate  priorities:  Compensation  and  Benefits, 
Housing  (infrastructure  and  allowances).  Health  Care,  Balanced  PERSTEMPO  and 
OPTEMPO  Requirements,  Community  and  Family  Support,  Retirement  Benefits, 
and  Educational  Opportunities. 

Specific  examples  of  efforts  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  include: 

(1)  Legislative  changes  to  increase  PCS  reimbursements  for  POV  storage  when  as- 
signed overseas  and  shipment  of  POV  not  permitted,  and  to  increase  PCS  reim- 
bursements for  round-trip  travel  reimbursement  for  shipment/pickup  of  POV. 

(2)  Supporting  the  Administration's  call  for  a  3%  pay  raise  (includes  3%  BAQ  in- 
crease) narrowing  the  pay  gap  to  13%  and  lowering-out-of-pocket  housing  expenses 
to  19.5%. 

(3)  $1.1  biUion  for  Mihtary  Family  Housing,  including  approximately  $231  million 
in  construction  and  $830  miUion  in  operations  and  maintenance.  The  investment 
program  will  construct  almost  70  new  units,  replace  over  700  existing  units,  and  re- 
vitalize over  900  existing  units  to  contemporary  community  standards. 

(4)  MILCON  projects  including  15  dormitory  projects  at  $111  million  using  the 
new  1+1  standard,  two  dining  halls,  one  child  care  center,  and  one  physical  fitness 
center. 

Quahty  of  Life  programs,  such  as  Real  Property  Maintenance,  construction  of  fam- 
ily housing  and  barracks,  family  programs  like  child  care,  increased  pay,  etc.,  help 
improve  Hving  conditions  for  service  members,  but  they  also  compete  for  needed 
training  and  operating  dollars.  With  reduced  DoD  resources,  is  training  and  oper- 
ational readiness  suflfering,  or  have  we  sufficiently  balanced  all  of  these  progrjuns? 

Army  Answer.  Currently  training  and  operational  readiness  are  not  simering 
from  the  Army's  decisions  to  take  care  of  soldiers  by  funding  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  managed  very  carefully  to  ensure  a  proper  balance. 
However,  of  concern  is  future  and  continuous  reduction  in  budgeted  dollars  for 
Army  expenditures,  especially  in  Mihtary  Pay  Appropriations.  It's  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  QuaUty  of  Life  programs  and  enhanced  readiness  are  not  mutuaUy  ex- 
clusive programs.  Quality  of  Life  programs  enhance  readiness  by  their  positive  af- 
fects on  moral  and  retention  of  our  most  important  resource — our  soldiers.  The  posi- 
tive impact  on  readiness  attributable  to  QuaUty  of  Life  program  is  a  very  real  com- 
bat power  multipUer. 

Navy  Answer.  Training  and  operational  readiness  are  not  suffering  as  a  result  of 
competition  with  QuaUty  of  Life  programs  for  Umited  funds.  In  fact,  during  the 
budget  and  planning  process.  Navy  continues  to  emphasize  the  significant  contribu- 
tion of  QuaUty  of  Life  programs  to  our  operational  readiness,  retention,  and  recruit- 
ing efforts. 

Our  strategy  is  one  of  balanced,  continuous,  improvement  in  the  face  of  competing 
priorities — the  QuaUty  of  life  funding  trend  has  been  increasing  despite  an  overall 
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decreasing  Navy  budget.  People  are  Navy's  most  important  asset  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  take  care  of  them  and  their  families  to  ensure  that  we  maintain  the  best 
Navy  in  the  world.  A  smaller  force  structure  demands  that  we  maintain  superiority 
over  potential  adversaries.  Retaining  that  superiority  means  recruiting,  training  and 
retaining  quality  people,  while  simultaneously  providing  them  with  the  finest  pos- 
sible equipment. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  has  improved  in  real  terms  for  Ma- 
rines, and  we  remain  committed  to  securing  additional  funding  for  further  quaUty 
of  life  improvements.  However,  the  Marine  Corps  must  temper  this  ambition  with 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  realign  resources  at  the  expense  of  overall  oper- 
ational readiness.  The  Marine  Corps  QOL  strategic  vision  is  echoed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  reiterated  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Marsh  Panel.  We  will  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  improving:  compensation,  bachelor  quarters,  family  housing, 
service  member,  community,  and  family  support  services;  and  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation.  Additional  funding  will  be  needed  to  properly  maintain,  replace,  or  build 
new  facilities;  such  as  barracks,  family  housing,  gymnasiums,  child  development 
centers,  and  libraries. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Air  Force  O&M  resources  are  sufficiently  balanced  to  meet  the 
essentials  of  our  commitment  to  readiness  and  sustainabiUty.  In  the  process  of  bal- 
ancing requirements,  we  have  assumed  an  acceptable  level  of  risk  by  imposing  some 
constraints  and  efficiencies  on  our  logistics  and  infrastructure  accounts,  for  example, 
in  Fiscal  year  1997  depot  maintenance,  real  property  maintenance,  real  property 
services  and  base  operating  support  are  budgeted  at  82%,  66%,  95%  and  80%  re- 
spectively, of  known  requirements.  These  constraints  allow  us  to  balance  the  com- 
peting demands  within  the  current  fiscal  environment  and  provide  an  incentive  to 
continually  improve  the  way  we  execute  our  mission. 

Leave  Policy  for  Troops  in  Bosnia 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  a  decision  was  recently  made  to  allow 
all  personnel  who  will  be  deployed  for  180  days  or  more  in  support  of  the  Bosnia 
operation,  15  days  of  leave  at  an  MWR  facility.  Please  explain  how  this  proposal 
will  work. 

OSD  Answer.  Eligibility  for  the  Rest  and  Recuperation  (R&R)  program  is  based 
on  being  deployed  more  tham  180  days,  so  only  personnel  deployed  for  181  days  or 
more  qualify.  Additionally,  personnel  must  be  serving  in  an  area  designated  as  an 
Imminent  Danger  and  Hazardous  Duty  area.  Qualifying  service  members  may  be 
scheduled  on  a  rotating  basis  by  the  local  commander,  mission  permitting,  for  a  15- 
day  R&R  leave.  Travel  time  (approximately  2  days)  is  not  charged  as  leave.  Per- 
sonnel have  a  choice  of  destinations.  Two  R&R  Aerial  Ports  of  Debarkation  (APOD) 
sites  were  established:  Philadelphia,  PA  for  personnel  wanting  to  return  to  CONUS 
and  Frankfurt,  Germany.  Round  trip  transportation  will  be  provided  free  of  charge 
to  the  APOD. 

Question.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  15  days  of  leave?  How  many  personnel 
are  eligible  for  the  leave? 

OSD  Answer.  The  Department  is  incurring  the  transportation  cost  to  the  two 
APODs,  which  is  estimated  to  be  $9.3  million.  The  Department  estimates  22,000 
personnel  will  use  R&R  leave. 

Question.  Is  the  Department  only  paying  for  travel  expenses  and  accommodations 
of  the  military  personnel?  If  not,  what  other  expenses  are  to  be  funded?  Are  depend- 
ents included  in  these  costs? 

OSD  Answer.  The  Department  is  only  paying  for  transportation  expenses  to  the 
two  official  R&R  APODs,  Philadelphia,  PA  and  Frankfurt,  Germany.  Individuals  are 
responsible  for  their  own  accommodations  and  any  follow-on  transportation  costs 
after  the  APODs.  Dependents  are  not  included  in  these  costs.  However,  service 
members  and  their  families  may  take  advantage  of  low-cost  priority  packages  at  the 
MWR  facilities  in  Garmisch,  Germany  if  they  desire. 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR) 

Question.  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)  programs  are  mostly  supported 
with  non-appropriated  funds.  Isn't  there  a  legal  problem  in  using  appropriated 
funds  for  a  nonappropriated  fund  activity?  Explain  how  you  are  working  around  this 
problem.  Will  you  be  asking  for  any  legislative  relief? 

OSD  Answer.  No  further  legislative  relief  is  necessary.  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  for  MWR  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2241.  The  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  pur- 
poses for  which  nonappropriated  funds  (NAFs)  of  a  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality may  be  expended  is  10  U.S.C.  2783,  DoD  has  published  poUcy  in  DoD  Di- 
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rective  1015.2,  "Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR),"  June  14,  1995  and  DoD 
Instruction  1015.10,  'Trogram  for  Military  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)," 
November  3,  1995. 

MWR  activities  may  be  funded  wholly  with  appropriated  funds  (APFs),  primarily 
with  NAF,  or  with  any  combination  of  APF  and  NAT.  MWR  programs  follow  three 
estabhshed  categories  for  uniformity  of  funding. 

Mission  sustaining  or  Category  A  programs  are  considered  essential  in  meeting 
the  organizational  objectives  of  the  Military  Services  and  are  supported  almost  en- 
tirely with  appropriated  funds.  Some  examples  are  physical  fitness  facihties,  librar- 
ies, and  unit  level  sports. 

Community  support  or  Category  B  programs  receive  substantial  amounts  of  APF 
support  but  are  able  to  generate  NAF  revenues.  That  ability  to  generate  revenues 
is  limited,  however,  and  in  no  case  could  they  be  sustained  without  substantial  APF 
support.  Some  examples  are  automotive  skill  development  centers,  youth  activities, 
child  development  programs,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Revenue  generating  or  Category  C  programs  have  the  business  capability  to  sus- 
tain themselves  based  purely  on  their  business  activity;  consequently,  they  receive 
limited  APF  support.  Some  examples  are  golf  courses,  clubs,  bowling  centers,  and 
boating  activities. 

Question.  The  Service's  MWR  appropriated  funds  requests  have  steadily  increased 
in  the  last  few  years.  Growth  in  tne  MWR  accounts  might  be  expected  if  the  mili- 
tary was  expanding,  but  it  is  occurring  during  force  downsizing  and  BRAC  closures. 
"Category  A"  programs,  such  as  libraries  and  fitness  and  sports  facilities  are  almost 
totally  supported  by  appropriated  funds,  while  "Category  B"  activities  receive  sub- 
stantial appropriated  funds  and  charge  "user  fees."  What  are  the  reasons  for  this 
continued  growth  in  appropriated  funds  for  "Category  A"  and  "B"  activities? 

Army  Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  basic  standard,  regardless  of  category, 
is  to  use  appropriated  funds  to  fund  100  percent  of  the  costs  for  which  they  are  au- 
thorized. Appropriated  fund  increases  in  Category  "A"  and  "B"  are  reflective  of  the 
Department's  efforts  to  meet  this  basic  stEindard  and  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  MiUtary  Child  Care  Act. 

Navy  Answer.  Navy  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  appropriated  funds 
(APR)  have  steadily  increased  in  the  last  few  years  to  address  longstanding  short- 
falls in  funding,  which  have  resulted  in  nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  dollars  being 
used  to  subsidize  daily  operations,  vice  being  reinvested  in  NAF  capital  investments. 
Navy  still  lags  full  funding  of  Category  A  and  B  by  some  $64  million  per  year. 

Additionally,  in  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997,  there  were  adjustments  for  inflation 
and  the  addition  of  funds  for  afloat  fitness,  recreation  and  learning  resources  cen- 
ters on  all  Navy  ships,  and  an  increase  in  child  development  due  to  new  centers 
being  opened  in  overseas  areas.  Some  additional  APF  funds  were  also  added  in  fis- 
cal year  1997  to  cover  the  loss  in  profits  associated  with  the  removing  of  all  irulitary 
billets  from  Navy  Exchange  Command  exchanges  and  the  hiring  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel to  replace  military  personnel  as  store  managers. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Historically  (fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1994)  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  provided  appropriated  fimd  support  to  Category  A  and  B  MWR  activities 
at  a  level  that  experienced  very  little  program  growth;  however,  it  was  funded  at 
the  highest  level  possible  within  existing  fiscal  constraints.  Providing  this  funding 
level  was  a  significant  commitment  by  the  Marine  Corps,  representing  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Corps'  discretionary  funding  capabilities.  Nonetheless,  MWR  Cat- 
egories A  and  B  appropriated  fund  requirements  were  underfunded,  resulting  in  an 
overdependence  upon  nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  support.  APF  funding  of  Cat- 
egory A  activities  was  less  than  50  percent  of  requirements,  with  the  remainder 
made  up  by  NAF.  Paying  for  mission  essential  programs  in  this  manner  was,  in  ef- 
fect, an  unfunded  mandate  on  Marines.  The  result  was  diminished  overall  program 
support,  insufficient  facility  and  program  capitalization,  and  ultimately,  dissatisfied 
Marines. 

Beginning  in  1995  and  continuing  through  POM  1996,  the  Marine  Corps  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD)  increased  APF  support  for  several  quality  of  life  (QOL) 
programs.  DoD  and  Marine  Corps  decisions  to  increase  QOL  support  is  directly  re- 
lated to  £m  improved  awareness  of  the  positive  effect  of  QOL  on  miUtary  and  per- 
sonal readiness  and  analysis  of  program  deficiencies.  The  1995  Navy  Personnel  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  study  "Quality  of  Life  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps" 
provided  statistical  evidence  that  Marines'  perceptions  of  QOL  have  behavioral  con- 
sequences that  affect  the  abihty  of  the  Corps  to  perform  the  mission.  Maintaining 
QOL  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  atnd  is  essential  to  mihtary  organizational  effective- 
ness. 

Air  Force  Answer.  MWR  funding  increased  as  a  direct  result  of  Air  Force  initia- 
tives to  restore  the  proper  balance  of  funding  that  Congress  directed  in  costs  borne 
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by  the  taxpayers  vs.  participants.  As  a  result  of  these  initiatives,  appropriated  fund 
support  to  Category  A  "mission  sustaining"  programs  such  as  fitness  centers  and  li- 
braries has  increased  from  85.8%  to  98.6%  of  authorized  expenditures  during  fiscal 
year  1993  to  fiscal  year  1995.  Funding  for  Category  B  "community  support"  pro- 
grams such  as  child  development  centers  and  youth  centers  has  increased  from 
51.8%  to  57.3%  over  the  same  time  period. 

Question.  Are  the  Services  being  pressured  by  OSD  to  increase  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  in  MWR  activities?  If  so,  why? 

Army  Answer.  No,  the  Services  are  not  being  pressured  by  OSD.  The  Depart- 
ment's establishment  of  standards  and  metrics  in  support  of  authorized  uses  of  ap- 
propriated funds  have  the  full  endorsement  of  the  Services.  It  is  viewed  as  prudent 
management  action  taken  to  support  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  the 
Service  members. 

Navy  Answer.  No.  The  Services  have  collaborated  with  OSD  to  come  up  with  a 
common  metric  for  Category  A  and  B  programs.  We  are  in  agreement  with  OSD's 
standard  of  100%  APF  for  Category  A  and  65%  APF  for  Category  B. 

Since  1997,  MWR  program  funding  has  remained  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
OSD  special  interest  item  due  to  Marsh  Panel  Quahty  of  Life  recommendations 
which  emphasized  fitness,  Department  of  Navy  Quality  of  Life  Assessment,  and 
OSD  continuing  initiatives  to  equalize  support  and  programs  among  the  Services. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  As  indicated  in  a  previous  answer,  increased  appropriated 
fund  (APF)  support  of  MWR  began  in  1995.  The  increased  APF  support  addresses 
historical  underfunding  of  Category  A  and  B  MWR  activities.  Because  of  these  fund- 
ing shortfalls,  substantial  nonappropriated  funds  (NAF)  were  used  to  support  these 
programs.  This  was  essentially  an  unfunded  mandate,  asking  Marines  to  pay, 
through  the  dollars  they  spent  at  MWR  revenue  generating  activities,  for  the  MWR 
programs  that  are  legitimate  taxpayer  expenses.  Because  NAF  funds  were  diverted 
to  fund  these  APF  responsibiUties,  NAF  facihties  and  the  quality  of  program  offer- 
ings suffered.  The  increased  APF  support  redresses  well  documented  funding  short- 
faUs,  and  is  not  the  result  of  any  pressure  or  encouragement  to  use  more  APF. 

Air  Force  Answer.  OSD  has  issued  guidance  to  the  Services  to  use  appropriated 
funds  as  authorized  in  MWR  activities. 

Question.  Are  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  in  the  "Category  B"  programs  esca- 
lating while  "user  fees"  are  declining? 

Army  Answer.  No,  "user  fees",  to  include  those  fees  generated  in  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Youth  programs,  are  not  declining  while  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
in  Category  B  programs  increases. 

Navy  Answer.  Navy  MWR  has  no  indication  that  there  is  a  decline  in  Category 
B  user  fees  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Without  surveying  individual  bases,  we  have  no 
way  of  quantifying  this  information.  Child  development  rates  which  are  set  by  DoD 
have  gradually  increased  over  the  last  several  years. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  funding  goal  for  MWR  Cat- 
egory B  programs  is  to  cover  65  percent  of  the  programs  with  appropriated  funding 
support.  Appropriated  funding  increases  to  Marine  Corps  Category  B  programs  are 
attributable  to  the  effort  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  Department  of  Defense  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  began  increasing  appropriated  fimd  support  to  MWR  Category  B  pro- 
grams in  1996  ($3.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1995,  $16.0  milUon  and  $17.9  miUion  in 
fiscal  years  1996  and  1997). 

Category  B  programs  are  supposed  to  be  partly  supported  with  non-appropriated 
funds  ("user  fees").  The  DoD  65%  appropriated  funding  goal  and  DoD  fiscal  instruc- 
tion provides  the  Services  with  the  guidance  required  to  program  and  budget  for 
Category  B  Programs.  DoD  Instruction  1015.10  of  November  1996  defines  the  Cat- 
egory B  funding  requirement  as  follows:  "These  programs  are  closely  related,  in 
terms  of  supporting  the  military  mission,  to  those  grouped  in  Category  A.  They  sat- 
isfy the  basic  physiological  and  psychological  needs  of  Service  members  and  famihes, 
providing,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  community  support  systems  that  make  DoD 
installations  temporary  home  towns  for  a  mobile  military  population.  These  support 
programs  should  receive  substantial  amounts  of  APF  support,  but  differ  from  those 
in  Category  A,  in  part,  because  of  their  ability  to  generate  NAF  revenues.  That  abil- 
ity to  generate  revenues  is  limited,  however,  and  in  no  case  could  they  be  sustained 
without  substantial  APF  support." 

Air  Force  Answer.  Although  direct  appropriated  fund  (APF)  support  to  Category 
B  programs  increased  by  approximately  $2()  million  in  Fiscal  year  1995,  $17.4  mil- 
lion of  this  increase  was  a  result  of  increased  emphasis  in  child  development,  family 
day  care,  and  school  age  care  programs.  "User  fees"  are  charged  to  recover  verifiable 
nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  costs  associated  with  these  programs,  and  are  not  de- 
clining. 
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Question.  What  policies  have  been  implemented  to  expand  MWR  support  to  DoD 
civilians  and  Reserve  personnel? 

Army  Answer.  The  expansion  of  support  to  these  groups  is  more  a  perception  than 
an  actuaUty.  Previously  these  groups  were  not  specifically  authorized  patrons  of 
MWR  activities,  but  local  commanders  could  authorize  access  on  a  space  available 
basis.  Under  recent  DoD  policy  changes,  these  groups  are  authorized  users,  how- 
ever, active  duty  personnel  and  their  lamilies  have  priority.  Local  commanders  may 
hmit  access  under  specified  conditions  if  allowing  unrestricted  access  would  dis- 
advantage active  component  users.  Restrictions  on  civiUan  use  of  resale  activities 
remain. 

Navy  Answer.  DoD  civilians  have  always  been  authorized  to  use  Navy  MWR  fa- 
cilities on  a  not-to-interfere  basis  with  active  duty  military  usage.  A  recent  revision 
to  DoD  policy  (DODI  1051.10  of  3  November  1995)  reaffirms  this  policy. 

Expanded  access  to  MWR  facihties  for  Reserve  personnel  was  provided  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1996.  Navy  fully  supports  that  change  and  will 
work  with  DoD  in  its  expeditious  implementation. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  Regarding  support  for  DoD  civihans,  we  provide  DoD  civil- 
ians and  family  members  stationed  outside  the  U.S.  unlimited  use  of  MWR  facili- 
ties. DoD  civilians  and  family  members  stationed  within  the  U.S.  are  authorized 
hmited  use  of  military  MWR  facihties,  such  as  hbraries,  swimming  pools,  bowling 
centers,  golf  coiu-ses,  riding  stables,  picnic  areas,  and  playing  fields  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  commander.  Commanders  may  open  these  facilities  to  these  patrons 
based  on  local  demand  and  capacity.  Civihan  specific  MWR  programs  are  not  au- 
thorized. 

Regarding  Reserve  personnel,  members  of  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve 
(MARFORRES — Ready  Reserve  and  Reservists  in  Training)  serving  aboard  Marine 
Corps  installations  are  authorized  unlimited  use  of  all  MWR  programs.  Support  for 
independent  duty  Marines,  to  include  reserves,  not  located  near  an  installation  has 
been  increased.  In  1995,  the  per  capita  nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  dividend  for 
these  Marines  was  doubled,  from  $30  to  $60  per  year.  Traditionally,  these  funds 
have  been  used  to  fund  recreational  outings,  Family  Day  picnics,  and  hohday 
events,  as  well  as  to  purchase  minor  recreational  equipment  and  pay  for  general  rec- 
reational programs  and  activities.  MWR  also  administers  the  Appropriation  Stores 
Account  (ASA)  program,  which  supports  independent  duty  and  reserve  Marines  with 
appropriated  funds  (APF).  In  fiscal  year  1996,  MARFORRES  was  allocated  $148,000 
for  the  purchase  of  new  recreation  (chiefly  fitness)  equipment. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Thanks  to  a  recent  change  in  DoD  policy,  we  are  able  to  extend 
unlimited  MWR  use  privileges  to  active  and  retired  members  of  the  Reserve.  We  are 
also  able  to  extend  Limited  use  privileges  to  active  and  retired  DoD  civihans  at  the 
discretion  of  the  installation  commander  on  a  space  available  basis. 

Question.  What  are  your  concerns  that  priorities  seem  to  have  shifted  from  sup- 
porting active  duty  military,  to  supporting  DoD  civilians,  retirees,  and  Reservists? 

Army  Answer.  The  Army  has  not  shifted  its  priority  from  supporting  active  duty 
soldiers.  The  Army  has,  and  will  continue  to  tailor  its  MWR  program  to  support  the 
requirements  of  its  soldiers  and  famihes.  Today's  Army  is  the  most  educated,  most 
married,  and  most  deployable  of  any  American  army  in  history.  Tailoring  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today  is  not  a  shift  in  priority,  rather  a  reflection  of  constant 
review  and  adjustment,  to  offer  appropriate  support  for  the  readiness  and  retention 
of  the  force  while  meeting  its  quahty  of  life  needs.  The  Army  does  not  tailor  MWR 
programs  to  support  its  reserve,  retired,  or  civilian  components,  rather  it  offers 
available  space  in  its  soldier/family  oriented  activities.  However,  the  sacrifices  and 
contributions  of  our  reservists,  retirees,  and  civilian  employees  to  national  security 
and  readiness  must  never  be  overlooked. 

Navy  Answer.  Rather  than  a  shifting  of  priorities,  I  beheve  the  priorities  for  civil- 
ians, retirees  and  reservists  have  moved  to  a  place  on  the  list  that  they  belonged 
all  along.  This  increased  emphasis  has  not  in  any  way  diminished  the  priority  Navy 
places  on  supporting  our  active  duty  members.  Our  priorities  within  the  MWR  pro- 
gram continue  to  be  the  active  duty  Sailor.  For  example,  we  have  funded,  and  will 
implement,  a  new  fleet  initiative  that  provides  every  ship  in  the  Navy  with  ade- 
quate state-of-the-art  physical  fitness  equipment,  a  computer-based  multi-media 
learning  resource  center,  and  an  increased  allowance  of  recreation  equipment. 

Marine  Corps  Answer.  The  first  priority  of  the  Marine  Corps  MWR  program  has 
been  and  wUl  continue  to  be  the  support  of  active  duty  Marines.  Support  for  family 
members,  DoD  civilians,  retirees,  and  reserves  not  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  will 
continue  to  be  on  a  space  available  basis. 

Air  Force  Answer.  MWR  programs  are  a  major  component  of  quality  of  life  and, 
as  such,  are  directly  tied  to  readiness  and  productivity.  These  programs  exist  first 
and  foremost  to  support  active  duty  personnel — they  are  always  priority  number 
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one.  However,  we  believe  it  is  vital  to  support  DoD  civilians  and  family  dependents 
as  well.  These  groups  make  up  critical  elements  of  the  mihtary  community  and  we 
have  no  concerns  over  their  space  available  use  of  MWR  programs. 

Health  Care— Quality  of  Care  Issues 

Question.  In  the  past,  health  care  has  been  listed  by  service  members  as  their  top 
priority  non-cash  benefit.  Is  this  still  the  case?  How  important  is  this  for  recruiting? 

Army  Answer.  I  believe  that  personal  health  care  and  health  care  for  spouse  and 
children  is  a  key  benefit  that  our  new  soldiers  expect  and  which  our  soldiers  who 
reenlist  consider  highly  important.  As  recently  as  1991  our  recruiting  brochures  in- 
dicated that  superb  health  care  is  an  Army  benefit  provided  to  soldiers  and  their 
families  while  they  are  in  the  Army  and  that  that  health  care  would  be  available 
to  them  for  life  if  they  served  a  minimum  of  20  years  of  active  Federal  service.  Our 
soldiers  expect  the  world  class  health  care  system  the  Army  Medical  Department 
provides  for  them  and  I  think  that  not  only  is  that  key  to  the  readiness  of  our  Army 
forces  but  also  it  is  key  to  readiness  for  soldiers  to  know  that  their  famiUes  have 
that  system  to  meet  their  family's  health  care  needs  when  the  soldiers  are  deployed 
far  from  home.  In  brief,  I  beUeve  the  health  care  benefit  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
foundations  of  our  recruiting  abUity.  Support  of  that  benefit  is  key  to  the  Army's 
future  and  the  Army's  commitment  to  those  dedicated  soldiers  serving  today  as  well 
as  our  retirees. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  Military  personnel  continue  to  rank  health  care  as  their  num- 
ber one  non-cash  benefit.  The  Navy  Medical  Department  provides  a  comprehensive 
health  care  benefit  to  its  nearly  2.6  million  beneficiaries,  including  active  duty  Sail- 
ors and  Marines,  their  families  and  survivors,  and  retirees  and  their  famihes.  This 
entitlement  has  grown  over  the  years  from  the  initial  requirement  to  provide  health 
care  to  assure  a  healthy  fighting  force  to  that  of  providing  a  comprehensive  health 
benefit  as  part  of  an  overall  employee  compensation  package  essential  to  attracting 
and  maintaining  the  necessary  people  to  meet  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  all  vol- 
unteer force. 

Air  Force  Answer.  Health  care  is  still  a  top  priority  for  our  service  members.  As 
for  recruiting,  when  we  ask  new  recruits  to  rank  order  their  benefits  they  consist- 
ently rate  health  care  in  the  top  two. 

Question.  How  are  we  doing  in  terms  of  providing  this  benefit? 

Army  Answer.  The  Army  Medical  Department  is  doing  a  superb  job  despite  the 
downsizing  of  the  Army.  The  implementation  of  TRICARE,  the  DoD  Military  Man- 
aged Care  System,  provides  a  vital  partnership  with  civiUan  preferred  provider  net- 
works that  enables  a  significant  improvement  in  beneficiarj'  access  to  timely  care. 
The  health  care  challenge  we've  confronted  as  military  posts  have  been  closed  under 
BRAC  has  been  addressed  to  a  large  degree  by  the  BRAC  health  benefit  which  man- 
dates the  development  of  preferred  provider  networks  in  BRAC  areas  as  well  as  a 
retail  pharmacy  benefit. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  Rapidly  rising  health  care  costs  and  the  closure  of  mihtary 
bases,  along  with  their  hospitals,  require  that  we  look  for  new  ways  to  provide  our 
health  benefit.  As  you  are  certainly  aware,  TRICARE  is  the  DoD  response  to  these 
challenges. 

Within  the  constructs  of  TRICARE,  our  goal  is  to  estabUsh  a  vertically  integrated 
health  care  system  that  meets  the  needs  and  expectations  of  our  customers,  so  they 
get  the  care  they  need  to  maintain  or  restore  health  at  the  most  appropriate  level 
of  care,  based  on  the  principles  and  techniques  of  managed  care.  These  proven  man- 
aged care  principles  include  choice,  enrolhnent,  primary  care  managers,  specialty 
care  referrals,  and  health  promotion  and  wellness.  I  am  confident  that  the 
TRICARE  program  will  provide  a  health  benefit  that  improves  beneficiary  access, 
assures  high-quaUty  health  services,  preserves  choice  for  all  non-active  duty  partici- 
pants, and  contains  overall  health  care  costs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  four  TRICARE  program  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  date,  covering  seven  regions  of  the  U.S.  with  three  contracts  remaining  for  award 
by  1997  to  cover  the  remaining  five  regions.  At  that  time,  all  12  regions  in  the 
United  States  will  be  covered  by  the  TRICARE  uniform  benefit.  Efforts  are  also  un- 
derway by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  ASD(HA),  and  the  serv- 
ices to  introduce  a  form  of  TRICARE  benefit  in  the  European  and  Pacific  Theaters 
in  the  near  future. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  health  care  benefit  is  being  provided  by  the  Mihtary 
Health  Services  System  in  new  and  innovative  ways.  Under  TRICARE,  the  mili- 
tary's new  managed  health  care  program,  beneficiaries  are  offered  a  triple  option 
benefit.  TRICARE  Prime,  an  HMO-like  option,  offers  comprehensive  health  care  to 
enrollees  including  enhanced  emphasis  on  preventive  services  and  a  personal  Pri- 
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mary  Care  Manager  (PCM)  to  oversee  the  total  health  care  needs  of  active  duty  and 
retired  members  and  their  families.  TRICARE  Extra  offers  beneficiaries  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  among  health  care  providers  in  the  TRICARE  Preferred  Provider 
Network  at  reduced  CHAMPUS  costs.  TRICARE  Standard  is  the  "old"  familiar  fee- 
for-service  CHAMPUS  program  option.  It  offers  complete  freedom  to  choose  any 
physician  but  also  has  the  highest  patient  cost-shares.  The  results  of  offering  this 
new  benefit  have  been  very  encouraging.  Beneficiaries  report  a  market  improvement 
in  access  and  continuity  of  care  in  the  regions  where  TRICARE  has  been  oper- 
ational. 

Question.  Do  service  members  and  their  famihes  feel  we  are  doing  a  good  job? 

Army  Answer.  Soldier  and  family  member  satisfaction  with  Army  health  care  is 
high  and  even  higher  in  areas  where  TRICARE  has  been  implemented.  Army  medi- 
cine is  offering  superb  quahty  of  care  at  a  cost  competitive  with  and  often  cheaper 
than  any  other  health  care  plan  in  this  country.  Army  medicine  is  customer  focused 
and  fully  committed  to  the  readiness  of  our  soldiers  and  the  wellness  of  the  Army 
family. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  The  DoD  1995  Annual  Beneficiary  Satisfaction  Survey,  which 
will  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  our  customer's  views,  has  not  been  made 
available  to  the  Services.  In  those  regions  where  TRICARE  Prime  is  available,  high 
enrollment  rates  indicate  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  TRICARE.  Also,  surveys 
conducted  in  regions  where  TRICARE  has  been  in  operation  indicate  very  few  en- 
roUees  report  a  decline  in  access.  In  addition,  40%  of  these  enrollees  are  reporting 
an  increase  in  quality  of  care.  The  quahty  of  health  care  continues  to  be  among  the 
best  available,  mihtary  or  civiHan.  The  results  of  the  broader  DoD  satisfaction  sur- 
vey will  be  used  to  further  improve  the  deUvery  of  the  health  care  benefit. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  latest  Air  Force  beneficiary  survey  shows  that  "overall" 
beneficiaries  are  75%  satisfied  with  their  health  care.  When  taking  a  closer  look  at 
only  Active  Duty  and  their  family  members  the  satisfaction  levels  are  69%  and  66% 
respectively. 

Question.  Recently  during  a  hearing  we  heard  from  a  few  enhsted  troops  from 
Fort  Bragg.  When  asked  what  their  number  one  concern  was,  without  hesitation 
they  said  lack  of  access  to  health  care.  What  is  being  done  to  fix  this  persistent 
problem? 

Army  Answer.  Access  to  health  care  has  been  a  problem  primarily  for  family 
members  seen  on  a  space  available  basis  or  for  soldiers  assigned  to  units  geographi- 
cally remote  from  mihtary  treatment  facihties  (such  as  recruiters,  for  instance). 
TRICARE  regional  contract  augmentation  to  our  mihtary  treatment  facihties  can 
enable  us  to  solve  both  of  these  access  problems.  TRICARE  standards  for  appoint- 
ment wait  times  (same  day  appointments  for  acute  case,  less  than  a  30  minute  wait 
to  be  seen  at  an  appointment  with  a  provider,  under  7  days  for  a  routine  appoint- 
ment, under  30  days  for  a  wellness  appointment,  and  less  than  30  days  for  a  spe- 
cialty appointment)  were  implemented  in  all  Fort  Bragg  primary  care  and  specialty 
care  cUnics  in  the  summer  of  1995.  Wait  times  since  that  time  have  been  carefully 
monitored  to  ensure  timely  access  to  care.  Deviations  from  the  standards  are  given 
high  visibility  and  command  emphasis  for  correction.  Currently,  a  demonstration  is 
underway  in  TRICARE  Region  11  (Washington  and  Oregon)  to  provide  TRICARE 
Prime,  the  health  maintenance  organization  option,  to  soldiers  assigned  to  units 
geographically  remote  from  mihtary  treatment  facihties  and  their  family  members 
via  the  TRICARE  contractors  preferred  provider  networks  without  the  requirement 
for  copays  and  deductibles. 

Question.  The  mihtary  health  care  system  is  in  transition — changing  from  a  fee- 
for-service  system  (CHAMPUS)  to  a  managed  care  system  (TRICARE).  How  has  this 
transition  proceeded? 

Army  Answer.  The  transition  to  TRICARE  is  proceeding  quickly  and  relatively 
smoothly.  Four  of  the  seven  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  contracts  have  been 
awarded  and  TRICARE  has  been  implemented  in  5  of  the  12  United  States' 
TRICARE  regions  with  two  more  regions  scheduled  for  implementation  this  sum- 
mer. The  Array  Medical  Department  recognizes  that  beneficiary  access  must  be 
carefully  monitored  and  that  carefvd  records  about  enrollment  in  TRICARE  is  a  key 
to  demonstrating  the  success  of  the  program. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  Implementation  of  TRICARE  across  the  country  is  on  schedule. 
TRICARE  Prime  was  first  offered  in  the  Northwest  (Region  11)  in  March,  1995. 
CaUfomia  and  Hawaii  (Regions  9,  10  and  12)  were  next  to  receive  TRICARE  with 
contract  commencement  in  October,  1995.  Region  6  (Texas  and  other  south  central 
states)  followed  by  coming  on-Une  with  TRICARE  in  November,  1995.  A  contract 
has  been  awarded  for  the  Southeastern  United  States  (Regions  3  and  4);  they  will 
see  TRICARE  services  commencing  in  July,  1996.  The  contract  for  Regions  7  and 
8  is  due  to  be  awarded  in  the  near  future  with  service  commencing  in  February, 
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1997.  The  contract  for  Region  1  is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  in  August,  1997;  the 
final  remaining  regions  (Regions  2  and  5)  will  follow  with  TRICARE  arriving  in  Sep- 
tember, 1997. 

So  far,  we  have  been  successful  in  tackling  a  variety  of  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
from  enrollment  problems  to  contract  award  protests.  While  the  protests  are  likely 
to  continue  with  each  new  award,  many  of  the  implementation  difficulties  are  being 
minimized  through  the  sharing  of  information  among  Lead  Agents.  In  the  regions 
where  Prime  enrollment  has  begun,  the  number  of  enroUees  has  far  exceeded  the 
anticipated  numbers  of  enroUees.  The  message  is  clear  that  beneficiaries  want  to 
join  Prime. 

The  Managed  Care  Support  Contracts  are  public-private  partnerships  that  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System  and 
TRICARE.  These  contracts  assist  military  medical  facilities  by  establishing  a  net- 
work of  civilian  providers  to  complement  the  military's  capabilities,  operating  a 
health  care  finder  service,  conducting  beneficiary  services,  processing  claims,  and 
more.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  ascertain  the  total  finEuicial  advantage  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  award  of  TRICARE  contracts,  ASD(HA)  cost-certification  analysis  and 
econometric  modeling  suggest  significant  savings  will  be  realized  by  the  TRICARE 
program. 

Air  Force  Answer.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  TRICARE  was  first  conceptual- 
ized and  national  health  reform  became  a  national  priority.  Today,  the  Muitary 
Health  Services  System  is  more  than  halfway  to  achieving  our  goal  of  a  fuUy  oper- 
ational managed  care  system.  Health  care  contracts  awarded  to  date  represent  more 
than  an  $8  billion  investment  in  an  improved  health  care  program  for  aU  our  bene- 
ficiaries. Transition  has  been  going  very  smoothly.  Enrollment  in  the  managed  care 
option,  TRICARE  Prime,  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  Over  121,000  beneficiaries 
enrolled  in  the  first  four  months  in  Region  6  (Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana) and  88,000  have  enrolled  after  one  year  in  Region  11  (Washington  and  Or- 
egon). TriService  cooperation  at  the  lead  agent  level  is  excellent,  and  we  continue 
to  apply  many  lessons  learned  in  the  administration  of  the  managed  care  support 
contracts.  Feedback  from  beneficiary  focus  groups  in  the  regions  where  TRICARE 
is  operational  notes  a  marked  improvement  in  both  access  and  continuity  to  care. 

Question.  Do  service  members  and  their  families  feel  that  their  access  has  im- 
proved under  this  system? 

Army  Answer.  In  a  recent  survey  conducted  during  January  and  February  1996 
in  Region  11  where  TRICARE  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year,  a  third  of  all 
enroUees  reported  that  Prime  had  improved  their  overall  access  to  care.  Access  to 
primary  and  speciality  care  is  likewise  reported  to  have  gotten  better  emd  enroUees 
report  being  satisfied  with  Prime's  primary  care  access  standard.  80%  of  enroUees 
are  already  planning  to  re-enroll  for  thp  second  year  while  only  5%  indicate  they 
are  considering  switching. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  The  TRICARE  program  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  our  beneficiaries.  While  some  express  concern  about  such  a 
significant  change  in  the  health  benefit,  once  they  are  fully  and  accurately  educated 
about  TRICARE,  they  are  excited  about  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Where  TRICARE  has  been  fully  implemented  (Regions  6,  9,  10,  11,  and  12),  many 
beneficiaries  are  enthusiastic  about  the  services  available.  In  some  area,  enrollment 
in  the  Prime  option,  a  recognized  metric  for  patient  satisfaction,  is  well  ahead  of 
forecasted  levels.  Various  ASD(HA)  research  efforts,  including  provider  and  patient 
focus  groups,  reveal  that  once  beneficiaries  become  familiar  with  the  program,  there 
is  increased  satisfaction  with  TRICARE,  and  appreciation  of  its  features.  According 
to  the  recent  TRICARE  Focus  Groups  Report,  beneficiaries  and  providers  with  the 
best  understanding  of  TRICARE  judge  it  to  be  a  good  program. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  TRICARE  Marketing  Office  conducted  a  telephone  survey 
of  1,180  TRICARE  Prime  enroUees  in  Region  11  (Washington  and  Oregon)  to  deter- 
mine satisfaction  levels.  When  asked  to  compare  their  access  to  care  before  and 
after  the  implementation  of  Prime,  a  third  of  respondents  reported  Prime  has  im- 
proved their  overall  access,  with  15%  citiag  a  decline.  Enlisted  Active  Duty  and 
their  dependents  who  have  seen  their  Primary  Care  Managers  (whether  military  or 
civilian)  reported  the  most  improved  satisfaction  with  access. 

Question.  Has  the  quality  of  care  remained  good? 

Army  Answer.  I  believe  the  Army's  record  for  accreditation  and  meeting  a  wide 
spectrum  of  quality  measures  clearly  points  out  that  the  transition  to  TRICARE  is 
not  having  any  kind  of  adverse  effect  on  quality.  In  fact,  initial  indications  are  that 
TRICARE  is  complementing  quality  improvement  efforts  and  will  enable  our  goal 
of  continuous  quality  improvement. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  Medical  care  provided  in  Navy's  Military  Treatment  Facilities 
(MTFs)  is  of  the  highest  quality.  Our  data  reflects  that  our  MTFs  consistently  score 
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higher  than  their  civilian  counterparts  on  the  Joint  Commission  for  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Healthcare  Organization's  (JCAHO)  triennial  inspections,  which  include  eval- 
uation of  the  facUity  and  the  medical  care  deUvery  system.  Fmiiiermore,  a  recent 
survey  of  Prime  enrollees  in  Region  11  reveals  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  pa- 
tient, 40%  report  an  improvement  in  overall  quaUty;  less  than  10%  cite  a  decline. 

Y„r  Average  JCAHO  Average  JCAHO 

Navy  MTFs  Civilian  MTFs 

1993 89.7        82.7 

1994 92.3        88.1 

1995 94.3  1 

'  Not  available. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  quaUty  of  care  remains  high  in  the  Air  Force,  as  measured 
by  the  following  external  methods. 

National  Accreditation:  Forty-two  of  our  55  inpatient  facihties  are  accredited  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations  (JCAHO),  ex- 
ceeding minimum  DoD  requirements.  Seventeen  percent  (based  on  a  sample  size  of 
7)  of  these  hospitals  are  "accredited  with  commendation."  This  compares  with  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  of  civiHan  hospitals.  Sixteen  of  25  Air  Force  clinics  are 
JCAHO  accredited.  The  Air  Force  rate  for  "accreditation  with  commendation"  for 
clinics  is  81  percent  (based  on  a  sample  size  of  13),  compared  to  a  rate  of  27  percent 
of  civilian  ambulatory  facihties.  Although,  JCAHO  accreditation  is  not  reqmred  for 
facihties  with  less  than  25  beds  or  less  than  75,000  outpatient  visits  per  year,  all 
Air  Force  facUities  must  comply  with  JCAHO  standards.  New  Air  Force  pohcy  will 
require  JCAHO  accreditation  for  all  facilities  by  December  98. 

As  participants  in  the  Maryland  Hospital  Association  QuaHty  Indicator  Project, 
Air  Force  inpatient  facihties  consistently  maintain  better  rates  than  the  average  of 
all  participants  (based  on  a  sample  size  of  900)  on  9  clinical  indicators  (cesarean 
sections,  unscheduled  readmissions  within  31  days,  total  inpatient,  neonatal  and 
perioperative  mortahty,  unscheduled  returns  to  the  operating  room,  unscheduled  re- 
turns to  the  emergency  department  within  72  hours,  patients  who  leave  emergency 
department  prior  to  completion  of  treatment,  and  patients  who  wait  in  emergency 
department  longer  that  6  hours).  Information  from  this  program  is  used  to  identify 
opportunities  to  improve. 

The  Civihan  External  Peer  Review  Program  vahdated  the  high  quahty  of  health 
care  in  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service.  As  a  result,  this  oversight  function  is  now 
performed  by  the  National  Quahty  Management  Contract,  which  shifted  its  empha- 
sis to  identify  both  "best  clinical  practice"  and  "best  clinical  outcome." 

Health  Care— Recruiting  Issues 

Question.  The  Air  Force  has  suggested  that  it  has  had  difficulties  in  recruiting 
physicians  and  nurses.  Is  this  the  case  with  other  Services? 

Army  Answer.  For  physicians,  for  the  past  three  years  we  have  only  recruited  be- 
tween fifty  to  sixty-five  percent  of  our  direct  accession  annual  needs.  Direct  acces- 
sions account  for  less  than  ten  percent  of  our  total  annual  requirements.  Our  train- 
ing programs  (Health  Professional  Scholarship  Program  (HPSP),  the  Uniform  Serv- 
ices University  of  Health  Sciences  (USUHS),  and  Financial  Assistance  Program 
(FAP))  have  made  up  the  difference  on  direct  accession  shortfalls.  For  nurses,  the 
Army  has  had  no  accession  problems  with  the  exception  of  nurse  anesthetists.  The 
Army  achieved  its  nurse  accession  program  goals  for  nurses  in  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994,  with  the  exception  of  nurse  anesthetist  program  goals. 

The  three  uniformed  Services  have  experienced  recruiting  and  retention  problems 
for  dentists  for  much  of  the  last  decade.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  problem 
to  include  a  strong  civihan  economy,  private  practice  opportunities,  a  desire  for  post- 
graduate education  following  dental  school,  and  inadequate  mUitary  pay.  A  study 
initiated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Afi"airs  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bircher  study)  predicted  that  the  Services  would  be  773  dentists 
short  by  the  year  2000  if  recruiting  and  retention  continue  at  the  current  trends. 
The  Services  have  a  requirement  to  access  268  dentists  annually. 

Navy/MC  Answer. 

Physicians:  Yes.  Navy  has  had  difficulty  recruiting  direct  accessions  in  certain 
surgically  intensive  specialties  such  as  orthopedic  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
and  general  surgery,  as  well  as  family  practice. 

Nurses:  No.  Navy  has  had  no  recent  problem  recruiting  nurses  and  has  consist- 
ently met  goal.  Even  hard  to  recruit  specialties  such  as  nurse  practitioners  and  peri- 
operative ntirses  are  on  track  for  goal.  This  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  nursing  acces- 
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sion  bonus  which  has  been  one  of  our  most  productive  recruiting  tools.  It  allows 
nursing  pay  to  be  competitive  with  civUiem  pay. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  has  historically  experienced  difficulty  recruiting 
health  care  professionals.  Shortages  have  been  primarily  in  physician  and  nurse 
specialists.  The  nurse  shortage  this  year  is  partially  due  to  a  change  in  require- 
ments to  access  an  increased  number  of  fully-qualified  nurses.  The  success  we  have 
enjoyed  is  due  to  bonuses  and  special  pays  authorized  by  Congress;  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  compete  with  high  salaries  offered  in  the  civilian  market  place. 

Question.  Is  this  a  trend?  If  so,  what  would  the  long  term  affect  be  for  the  military 
medical  system? 

Army  Answer.  The  trend  wUl  continue  as  long  as  the  civilian  sector  stays  as  it 
is.  Direct  accession  of  quality  physicians  and  dentists  will  always  be  difficult.  For 
nurses  as  long  as  the  civilian  job  market  remains  as  it  is,  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  our  needs.  Our  long  range  goals  are  to  have  the  majority  of  the  acces- 
sions needs  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  met  by  HPSP,  tJSUHS,  FAP  and 
ROTC.  These  programs  produce  committed  individuals  that  are  easier  to  assimilate 
into  the  military  structure  than  a  direct  accession  off  the  street.  If  we  continue  to 
under  access,  eventually  the  force  would  be  put  in  a  position  where  readiness  (as 
defined  by  filling  the  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment,  TOE,  requirements) 
would  suffer. 

For  dentists,  the  Bircher  study  collected  data  that  showed  a  steady  decline  in 
mihtary  compensation  relative  to  civilian  dentists.  In  1986,  the  earnings  ratio  (mili- 
tary compensation  to  civilian  compensation)  was  68%,  while  retention  of  military 
dentists  through  the  first  ten  years  was  42%.  By  1994,  the  earnings  ratio  had  de- 
clined to  49%,  and  retention  had  dropped  to  32%.  Recruitment  of  new  military  den- 
tists has  become  increasingly  difficult  with  a  decline  in  the  attainment  of  recruiting 
goals  from  75%  to  38%  over  this  same  period.  Average  indebtedness  among  grad- 
uating dentists  has  risen  from  $37,000  in  1986  to  $63,000  in  1994.  The  trend  for 
mihtary  dentists  will  continue  for  the  forseeable  future. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  Physicians:  Yes.  If  unmanaged  in  the  long  run,  it  could  in- 
crease CHAMPUS  costs  as  well  as  other  subsidy  costs.  More  importantly,  it  would 
hamper  Navy's  war-fighting  capabihty  in  being  able  to  meet  medical  needs  for  2 
Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRC). 

Air  Force  Answer.  USAF  nurse  recruiting  attained  an  overall  success  rate  of  99 
percent  or  better,  each  year  since  fiscal  year  1991,  except  in  fiscal  year  1993  when 
it  achieved  a  96  percent  success  rate.  Difficulties  occurred  in  hard-to-get  specialities, 
such  as  nurse  practitioners  and  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists  (CRNAs).  The 
CRNA  issue  has  been  resolved  through  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program 
(HPSP),  along  with  the  $15,000  special  pay  bonus  for  CRNAs  who  do  not  have  other 
existing  obligations.  The  $5,000  Nurse  Accession  Bonus  has  also  been  very  helpful 
for  recruiting  purposes.  HPSP  scholarships  may  help  resolve  the  nurse  practitioner 
issue,  otherwise  out-sourcing  may  be  necessary  to  enhance  patient  access  to  serv- 
ices. 

USAF  physician  recruiting  exceeded  an  overall  success  rate  of  90  percent  only 
once  since  fiscal  year  1991,  that  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  shift  to  primary 
care  has  increased  the  need  for  generalists  which  are  also  in  high  demand  in  the 
private  sector.  Much  of  our  future  requirements  are  now  addressed  through  the  Pro- 
vider Forecast  Board.  Projections  allow  for  increased  emphasis  on  Graduate  Medical 
Education  as  a  mechanism  to  attain  our  desired  end-strength.  When  immediate 
needs  cannot  be  fulfilled  through  the  Provider  Forecast  Board,  recruiting  is  used  to 
produce  rapid  accession  of  the  desired  specialty  to  meet  the  need.  With  our  success 
in  forecasting,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  long-term  affect  from  recruiting  shortfalls. 

Question.  What  are  you  doing  to  improve  recruiting  efforts? 

Army  Answer.  The  Army  Recruiting  Command  now  has  responsibility  for  all  re- 
cruiting of  Army  Medical  Department  officers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  expertise  and 
technology  that  can  now  be  leveraged  to  get  the  required  medical  skills  needed  by 
the  Army  Medical  Department.  For  dentists,  a  Dental  Special  Pay  Initiative  has 
been  proposed  to  increase  dental  special  pays.  The  annual  cost  of  the  dental  special 
pay  increase  for  the  Army  is  $2.4  million.  This  initiative  includes  an  increase  in 
Variable  Special  Pay  (VSP),  Dental  Additional  Special  Pay  (DASP),  and  Board  Cer- 
tified Pay  (BCP).  Additionally,  a  $30,000  accession  bonus  has  been  proposed  to  ac- 
cess dentists  to  meet  recruiting  goals.  The  House  National  Security  Committee  has 
proposed  language  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Defense  Authorization  Act  to  authorize 
these  specialty  pays.  The  Army  supports  these  initiatives. 

Navy/MC  Answer.  The  Financial  Assistance  Program  (FAP)  has  increased  its 

foals  for  residents  in  the  primary  care  and  the  surgically  intensive  specialties. We 
ave  focused  increased  emphasis  on  direct  appointment  through  advertising,  mail 
outs,  presence  in  residency  programs  and  attending  specialty-specific  conferences. 
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We  need  to  achieve  financial  parity  with  the  civilian  medical  market  place.  As  an 
example,  an  average  starting  civilian  family  practitioner's  salary  is  $129,000  while 
the  Navy  Family  Practitioner  only  receives  $89,000.  A  civilian  orthopedic  surgeon's 
starting  salary  is  $249,000,  while  the  Navy  orthopedic  surgeon  receives  $110,000. 

Most  importantly,  we  are  exploring  innovative  options,  such  as  a  Medical  Loan 
Repayment  Program  similar  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  For  each  year  of  obligated 
service  that  an  individual  contracts  to  serve,  he  may  receive  up  to  $35,000  for  tui- 
tion, books,  and  other  fees. 

The  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  (AFHPSP)  is  Navy's 
most  important  and  reliable  accession  source  to  recruit  required  physicians  dentists 
and  optometrists.  This  program  also  allows  the  required  specialists  to  be  trained 
under  Navy's  Active  Duty  Delay  for  Specialists  (NADDS)  program.  This  program  is 
paramount  to  our  recruiting  efforts  as  Navy  pays  tuition,  books,  and  supplies  and 
provides  a  monthly  stipend  to  qualified  candidates.  All  AFHPSP  quotas  are  achieved 
by  Command,  Navy  Recruiting  Command  (NRC). 

Air  Force  Answer.  Internal  actions  are  underway  to  better  define  medical  corps 
requirements  as  the  drawdown  nears  completion.  The  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service 
is  improving  its  medical  recruitment  training.  OSD  Health  Affairs  continues  to  re- 
view special  pays  and  accession  bonuses  to  meet  DoD  medical  recruiting  require- 
ments. 

For  nurses,  the  $5,000  Nurse  Accession  Bonus  has  been  very  helpful  with  our 
overall  recruiting  efforts.  Difficulties  occurred  in  hard-to-get  specialties  such  as 
nurse  practitioners  and  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists  (CRNAs).  The  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  Program  (HPSP)  has  helped  the  CRNA  problem  and  may 
help  resolve  the  nurse  practitioner  problem.  We  are  also  using  the  $15,000  special 
pay  bonus  for  CRNAs  who  don't  have  existing  obligations. 

For  physicians,  we  have  improved  our  requirements  forecasting  methods.  These 
improved  projections  allow  us  to  know  our  requirements  early  enough  to  better  uti- 
lize the  Graduate  Medical  Education  Program  (recruit  people  entering  medical 
school)  as  a  mechanism  to  reach  our  desired  strengths. 

Army  Operations  and  Maintenance  Shortfalls 

Question.  Several  key  suppor*^^  functions  are  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  Army 
budget  request  at  significantly  less  than  100%  of  the  requirement.  Examples  include 
strategic  mobilization  and  ammunition  sustainment  costs  which  are  both  funded  at 
less  than  80%  of  the  requirement.  Several  other  support  functions  such  as  real  prop- 
erty maintenance  and  logistics  support  (end  item  management)  are  funded  at  less 
than  70%  of  requirements.  General  Stroup,  what  risks  are  posed  to  Army  readiness 
by  underfunding  support  services,  particularly  strategic  mobility  and  ammunition 
sustainment? 

Army  Answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  strategic  mobility  funding  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  lease  and  operation/support  of  afloat  prepositioning  ships.  However,  funding 
shortfalls  in  the  areas  of  planned  cycUc  maintenance,  transload  of  prepositioned 
stocks,  deployment  infrastructure  repairs  and  deployment  training  impact  our  abil- 
ity to  improve  deployment  readiness  and  the  Army's  abUity  to  provide  combat  and 
support  capability  early  in  contingency  scenarios.  Risks  include  degradation  of  the 
Army's  abiUty  to  preposition  critical  warfighting  and  sustainment  equipment  which 
adversely  impacts  the  national  strategy  of  power  projection. 

The  condition  of  our  ammunition  stockpile  will  deteriorate  and,  because  only 
about  25%  of  the  required  inspections  are  funded,  we  will  not  know  the  true  condi- 
tion of  our  go-to-war  stocks.  We  will  only  repair  14%  of  the  ammunition  stocks 
which  are  scheduled  for  maintenance  in  Fiscal  year  1997  to  support  the  highest  pri- 
ority training  and  war  reserve  requirements.  With  current  funding,  we  can  accom- 
plish 66%  of  the  shipping  and  handling  costs  to  support  training  ammunition  re- 
quirements for  all  services  here  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Question.  What  specific  funding  requirements  does  the  Army  have  that  have  not 
been  covered  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request? 

Army  Answer.  The  Fiscal  year  1997  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Anny  (OMA) 
budget  provides  the  best  possible  program  within  available  resources.  The  Army's 
near-term  readiness  priorities  for  additional  funding  are:  End-Item  Management, 
Ammunition  Management,  Strategic  Mobility,  Defense  Message  System  (DMS)  and 
Title  XI. 

Our  infrastructure  revitalization  priorities  for  additional  funding  are:  troop  bar- 
racks; real  property  maintenance;  and  power  projection  command,  control,  commu- 
nications, and  computer  infrastructure  (PPC4I). 
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Army  Operating  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  Funding 

Question.  Budget  Activity  1  (Operating  Forces)  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  re- 

guest  includes  funding  for  Army  readiness  training  including  National  Training 
enter  (NTC)  rotations.  Adjusting  for  contingency  operations  included  in  the  budget 
request  reveals  that  the  Army  has  reduced  funding  in  the  training  accounts  by  near- 
ly $500  million  which  represents  a  reduction  of  about  6%.  How  has  the  Army  ad- 
justed its  training  requirements  and  program  to  compensate  for  the  reduced  funding 
level  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request? 

Army  Answer.  In  preparing  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  for  Budget  Ac- 
tivity 1,  Operating  Forces,  the  Army  has  taken  measures  to  protect  readiness  and 
sustain  the  quality  of  life  enhancements  included  in  last  year's  budget.  The  Ground 
OPTEMPO  and  Flying  Hour  Programs  are  fully  funded  and  support  a  readiness 
training  strategy  to  maintain  a  CI  level  of  readiness.  The  budgeted  amount  reflects 
continued  downsizing  of  the  Army,  decreasing  requirements  and  affordabihty  short- 
falls that  do  not  directly  impact  unit  readiness. 

Question.  How  has  the  pace  of  contingency  operations  affected  Army  readiness 
training? 

Army  Answer.  Because  the  Army  cannot  program  for  contingency  operations  the 
resources  to  fimd  these  operations  are  taken  from  the  training  accounts.  In  fiscal 
year  1996,  Department  of  the  Army  training  guidance  was  to  execute  training  at 
the  fiscal  year  1995  levels  until  Congress  provided  supplemental  funding  to  cover 
these  costs.  This  guidance  allows  commanders  to  execute  their  training  programs 
at  the  current  pace.  However,  it  could  have  an  adverse  impact  on  training  execution 
as  the  year  progresses.  Because  training  resources  have  been  diverted  to  pay  for 
contingency  operations,  the  resources  to  pay  for  training  later  in  the  year  wul  be 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  CI  training  strategy.  If  the  additional  funding  is  not  pro- 
vided early  enough  in  the  year,  then  the  training  cannot  be  executed  due  to  lack 
of  time.  Training  opportunities  missed  are  lost  until  the  unit  can  reschedule  and 
conduct  the  training  events  later  in  the  training  cycle.  Commauiders  are  being  very 
innovative  in  reducing  costs  and  finding  more  efficient  ways  to  train  to  compensate. 
Afler  a  unit  returns  from  these  operations,  there  is  a  post-deployment  training  re- 
quirement to  train  up  on  those  critical  warfighting  skills  that  were  unable  to  be 
trained  while  deployed.  This  could  take  as  much  as  90  to  120  days  to  return  to  a 
fully  ready  status.  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  is  an  example  of  this.  Additionally, 
contingency  operations  require  extra  personnel  in  key  leadership  and  staff  positions. 
As  contingency  operations  increase,  the  essential  personnel  responsible  for  planning, 
executing,  and  evaluating  training  wUl  be  away  from  their  units.  This  causes  train- 
ing to  be  executed  at  a  lower  level  and  increases  the  retraining  requirement  in  cer- 
tain areas  when  those  personnel  return  to  their  units. 

Question.  Has  the  recent  emphasis  on  contingency  operations  in  support  of  Mili- 
tary Operations  Other  Than  War  affected  the  t3T)e  of  training  conducted  by  the 
Army? 

Army  Answer.  Yes.  The  warfighting  skills  that  the  Army's  combat  forces  tradi- 
tionally train  on  are  not  usually  the  same  as  those  required  when  conducting  these 
operations.  Therefore,  training  plans  have  to  be  adjusted  and  modified  to  incor- 
porate those  additional  tasks  that  are  required.  Although  some  skills  wUl  be  the 
same,  the  basic  warfighting  skills,  such  as  a  movement  to  contact  or  hasty  attack, 
will  not  be  required.  This  increases  the  overall  training  requirement  for  those  units 
deployed.  They  will  have  to  maintain  their  basic  warfighting  proficiency  as  well  as 
train  on  the  additional  tasks  required  for  their  particular  contingency  operation.  Ad- 
ditionally, operations  other  than  war  do  not  usually  require  a  lot  of  major  equip- 
ment use,  e.g.,  tanks.  This  is  caused  by  the  majority  of  these  type  operations  requir- 
ing more  infantry  tyve  skills,  e.g.,  manned  check  points,  conducting  patrols.  The 
level  and  intensity  of^  training  will  actually  increase  for  the  unit,  but  the  execution 
of  tank  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  will  probably  go  down.  This  may  give  a  per- 
ception that  training  is  not  being  executed  when  the  opposite  is  actually  true.  The 
costs  associated  with  the  additional  training  required  in  preparation  for  these  oper- 
ations is  absorbed  by  the  savings  from  the  reduction  of  equipment  usage.  Therefore, 
the  methodology  the  Army  uses  to  resource  training  is  still  valid. 

Navy  Western  Hemisphere  Group 

Question.  As  part  of  a  1995  reorganization,  the  Navy  established  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Group  (WHG)  within  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  This  Group  will  execute 
counter-drug  operations.  South  American  Deployments,  and  Standing  NATO  Forces, 
Atlantic  (SNFL),  commitments.  The  WHG  will  conduct  four  month  deployments 
rather  than  six  month  deployments  as  do  the  battle  group  ships.  In  addition,  the 
WHG  will  execute  fewer  non-deployed  training  days  than  the  battle  group  ships. 
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Admiral  Bowman,  what  national  security  objectives  or  risks  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have  caused  the  Navy  to  establish  this  Group? 

Navy  Answer.  The  mission  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Group  (WHG)  is  to  pre- 
pare for  sustained  operations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  region  in  support  of  na- 
tional interests  and  unified  commanders  and  to  act  as  Caribbean  Area  Coordinator 
in  support  of  fleet  operations  and  national  objectives. 

Commander,  Western  Hemisphere  Group  (COMWESTHEMGRU)  will  have  sev- 
eral core  competencies,  including: 

a.  Forward  Presence/Engagement:  Multilateral/Bilateral  operations  and  exercises; 
Focused  port  visits;  and  Personnel  interactions. 

b.  Contingency  Operations:  Crisis  intervention;  Humanitarian  assistance;  Alien 
migration  assistance;  Military  assistance  to  civilian  authorities;  Maritime  intercep- 
tion operations;  and  Non-combatant  Evacuation  Operations  (NEO). 

c.  Train  to  Mission:  MOOTW;  Counter-Narcotics;  UNITAS;  and  SNFL  (as  re- 
quired). 

The  WHG  will  move  ships  closer  to  deployment  patterns  to  provide  transit  cost 
savings  and  reduce  response  time  for  contingencies.  Additionally,  it  will  reduce  fleet 
instabiUty  by  separating  counter-drug  operation  requirements  from  battle  group 
deployers  and  develop  expertise  in  UNITAS  (South  America)  and  counter-drug  oper- 
ations. WHG  will  also  provide  modest  surge  capability  for  Caribbean  contingencies. 

Question.  Admiral  Bowman,  please  outline  for  the  Committee  the  Navy's  emerg- 
ing Train-to-Mission  philosophy  and  its  application  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Group. 

Navy  Answer.  The  concept  of  "tailored  tactical  training"  is  designed  to  better  pre- 
pare our  deplojdng  units  to  adequately  meet  and  execute  missions  assigned  to  them 
in  the  theater  to  which  they  will  be  deployed. 

The  tailored  tactical  training  ensures  that  the  Navy  is  meeting  its  specific  forward 
presence  requirements  while  adhering  to  our  PERSTEMPO/OPTEMPO  guidelines 
and  ensuring  the  highest  quality  of  life  for  our  Sailors  during  their  at-home  cycle. 

Question.  What  training  requirements  change,  or  are  eliminated  as  a  result  of  this 
training  strategy? 

Navy  Answer.  WHG  units  will  typically  follow  the  same  training  and  deployment 
cycle  as  that  of  a  Carrier  Battle  Group  (CVBG)  through  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
basic  underway  and  basic  underway  training  phases  of  the  TTS.  Training  will  di- 
verge during  the  intermediate/advanced  sea  phases  and  deployed  phases. 
COMWESTHEMGRU  will  be  responsible  for  advanced  training  conducted  by  WHG 
units.  Advanced  training  will  consist  of  evolutions  specifically  designed  to  prepare 
them  for  meeting  and  executing  missions  assigned  to  them  in  the  theater  to  which 
they  will  deploy.  Battle  Group  workups  such  as  COMPTUEX  and  Jant  Task  Force 
Exercise,  JTFEX,  will  be  eliminated  for  WHG  imits 

Question.  Admiral  Bowman,  do  you  anticipate  that  sailors  assigned  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Group  will  have  to  receive  more  intensive  or  remedial  training  on 
their  way  to  assignments  in  other  units? 

Navy  Answer.  No.  All  Sailors,  regardless  of  their  fleet  assignments  will  receive 
the  same  basic  training  and  will  be  able  to  smoothly  transfer  from  one  operational 
unit  to  another.  They  will  receive  specialty  training  prior  to  a  battle  group  deploy- 
ment to  refine  skills  not  emphasized  by  the  WHG. 

Additionally,  as  we  implement  our  new  "homebasing"  policy,  Sailors  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  stay  in  one  geographic  area  for  longer  periods  of  time.  This 
will  not  only  eliminate  the  added  personnel  turmoil  of  PCS  moves  that  Sailors  may 
have  experienced  in  the  past,  but  will  also  allow  personnel  to  utilize  previous  experi- 
ence in  comparable  platforms. 

Question.  What  assets  (ships,  aircraft,  and  other)  are  assigned  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Group? 

Navy  Answer.  The  WHG  Force  Laydown  is  as  follows: 

1996 — 16  SHIPS,  IN  THREE  HOMEPORTS 

Norfolk,  VA: 

USS  TICONDEROGA  (CG  47) 

USS  KIDD  (DDG  993) 

USS  CONOLLY  (DD  979) 

USS  YORKTOWN  (CG  48) 

USS  SCOTT  (DDG  995) 
Mayport,  FL: 

USS  BOONE  (FFG  28) 

USS  MCINERNEY  (FFG  8) 

USS  DOYLE  (FFG  39) 
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USS  MOOSBRUGGER  (DD  980) 
USS  STARK  (FFG  31) 
USS  AUBREY  FITCH  (FFG  34) 
USS  DE  WERT  (FFG  45) 
Pascagoula,  MS: 
USS  JACK  WILLIAMS  (FFG  24) 
USS  S.W.  GROVES  (FFG  29) 
USS  GALLERY  (FFG  26) 
USS  J.  L.  HALL  (FFG  32 


1998 — 16  SHIPS,  IN  TWO  HOMEPORTS 

Mayport,  FL: 

USS  KIDD  (DDG  993) 

USS  CONOLLY  (DD  979) 

USS  STARK  (FFG  31) 

USS  AUBREY  FITCH  (FFG  34) 

USS  DE  WERT  (FFG  45) 

USS  R.G.  BRADLEY  (FFG  49) 

USS  SCOTT  (DDG  995) 

USS  BOONE  (FFG  28) 

USS  MCINERNEY  (FFG  8) 

USS  DOYLE  (FFG  39) 

USS  MOOSBRUGGER  (DD  980) 
Pascagoula,  MS: 

USS  TICONDEROGA  (CG  47) 

USS  S.W.  GROVES  (FFG  29) 

USS  T.S.  GATES  (CG  51) 

USS  YORKTOWN  (CG  48) 

USS  J.  L.  HALL  (FFG  32) 

Air  Force  Operating  Tempo 

Question.  The  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  includes  reductions  to  the 
operating  tempo  training  program  for  both  fighter  and  airlift  aircraft.  The  Air  Force 
indicates  that  the  reduction  in  budgeted  flying  hours  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  contin- 
gency operations  which  have  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  unplanned  flying 
hours  over  the  past  several  years.  Does  the  reduction  to  the  flying  hour  program 
reflect  a  change  in  the  training  requirements  necessary  to  ensure  the  readiness  of 
your  forces? 

Air  Force  Answer.  No,  there  has  not  been  a  change  in  training  requirements.  The 
reduction  to  our  flying  hour  program  has  been  negligible.  The  current  flying  hour 
program  allows  us  to  meet  our  minimum  level  of  readiness. 

Question.  Does  the  increase  in  imbudgeted  flying  hours  associated  with  contin- 
gency operations  provide  a  training  benefit  to  your  air  and  ground  crews? 

Air  Force  Answer.  Contingency  operations  provide  very  limited  training  benefits. 
Some  required  training  events  may  be  accomphshed,  such  as  mission  plarming, 
weapons  upload  and  download,  preflight,  take  off,  approach  and  landing,  and  post 
flight.  Other  annual  training  may  not  be  accomplished.  Increase  of  proficiency  and 
training  benefits  vary  from  unit  to  unit  and  between  contingency  based  on  Designed 
Operational  Capability  (DOC)  taskings. 

Question.  To  what  extent  are  flying  hours  in  support  of  contingency  operations 
substitute  for  those  hours  programmed  for  readiness  training? 

Air  Force  Answer.  Contingency  operations  provide  aircrews  with  very  limited 
training  opportunities  that  increase  their  proficiency.  Some  required  training  events 
may  be  accomplished,  but  they  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to  basic  aircraft  flying 
with  minimal  combat  deliveries  or  engagements.  The  preflight  planning  and 
postflight  debriefs  are  very  productive  but  not  flying  hour  related. 

Air  Force  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training 

Question.  In  a  1995  report,  the  GAO  recommended  significant  reductions  to  the 
Air  Force  undergraduate  pilot  training  program.  The  report  noted  that  there  was 
significant  cost  growth  from  1995  to  1996  in  this  area,  and  that  the  Air  Force  had 
increased  the  demauid  for  pilots  by  redesignating  a  number  of  non-flying  jobs  as  re- 
quiring pilot's  skills.  This  report  also  noted  that  the  Air  Force  regularly  maintains 
a  "bank'  of  pilots  awaiting  assignment  to  an  aircrafl;.  General  McGinty,  does  the  Air 
Force  have  a  pilot  bank,  or  pool  of  pilots  awaiting  assignment  to  aircrafl;  in  1997? 
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Air  Force  Answer.  There  will  be  no  banked  pilots  awaiting  aircraft  assignments 
in  1997.  During  the  drawdown,  the  Air  Force  assigned  approximately  1,100  grad- 
uates of  pilots  training  to  non-flying  responsibilities  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  As  a  result  of  aggressive  efforts  to  absorb  this  pool  of  banked  pilots,  we  were 
able  to  eliminate  the  pilot  bank  two  years  earlier  than  anticipated.  Our  last  banked 
pilot  enters  weapons  system  training  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Question.  What  changes  has  the  Air  Force  made  to  its  requirements  in  non-fl3ang 
jobs  that  may  increase  the  demand  for  pilot  skills? 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  has  not  made  any  changes  that  will  increase  the 
demand  for  pilot  skills  in  non-fljdng  jobs.  To  the  contrary,  we  are  actively  reducing 
non-flying  pilot  requirements  through  a  four  year,  20%  pUot  staff  reduction.  This 
has  reduced  pilot  staff  requirements  by  more  than  950. 

Question.  What  are  the  requirements  for  new  pilot  production  for  each  year  from 
fiscal  year  1990-1997  related  only  to  flying  positions? 

Air  Force  Answer.  All  Air  Force  pilot  requirements  are  either  active  fljdng  posi- 
tions or  require  the  expertise  acquired  from  years  of  active  Air  Force  fljdng.  Since 
1990,  the  new  pUot  production  required  to  fill  active  flying  requirements  in  the  long 
term  has  exceeded  actual  production  in  every  year  but  one.  In  1990,  the  Air  Force 
produced  1581  pilots  to  meet  the  projected  long  term  active  flying  pilot  requirement 
of  14,477.  Based  on  the  situation  at  that  time,  1523  new  pilots  were  needed  to  fill 
active  flying  positions.  In  1992,  the  Air  Force  began  a  large  force  drawdown  and  cut 
pUot  production  to  974.  This  was  not  based  on  long  term  requirements  but  on  the 
immediate  shortage  of  cockpits  for  our  new  pilots.  Long  term  active  flying  require- 
ments needed  1591  new  pilots  in  1992.  The  Air  Force  is  not  programmed  to  product 
pilots  above  active  flying  requirements  until  fiscal  year  1999.  A  year  to  year  sum- 
mary is  attached. 

Production  required  to 

fill  active  flying 

requirements 

Fiscal  year: 

1990 1,523 

1991 1,637 

1992 1,591 

1993 1,027 

1994 959 

1995 930 

1996 907 

1997 892 

Question.  What  is  the  total  supply  of  pUots  generated  by  the  undergraduate  pUot 

training  program  for  each  year  over  the  same  period? 
Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  pUot  production  from  1990  to  1995  foUows: 

Fiscal  year: 

1990 1,581 

1991 1,468 

1992 974 

1993 749 

1994 533 

1995 500 

The  Air  Force  is  programmed  to  produce  the  foUowing  in  1996  and  1997: 

Fiscal  year: 

1996 525 

1997 654 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  meeting  was  announced  as  a  closed  hearing  and  that  was 
done  erroneously.  This  will  be  treated  as  an  open  hearing  and  all 
of  the  transcripts  and  the  record  will  be  available. 

Today  we  will  hear  testimony  from  all  of  the  Services'  Guard  and 
Reserve  Chiefs  on  issues  pertaining  to  the  Reserve  components. 
The  hearing  this  afternoon  will  be  held  in  open  session.  The  Com- 
mittee will  divide  this  hearing  into  two  panels. 

For  the  first  panel,  we  will  hear  testimony  from  the  National 
Guard.  We  welcome  Lieutenant  General  Edward  D.  Baca,  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau;  Major  General  William  A.  Navas,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector Army  National  Guard;  and  Major  General  Donald  W. 
Shepperd,  Director,  Air  National  Guard. 

The  Guard  and  Reserve  constitute  about  35  percent  of  DoD's 
total  military  force  in  1990.  By  fiscal  year  2001  they  are  projected 
to  be  38  percent  of  the  total  force. 

The  DoD's  Bottom-up  Review  called  for  increased  reliance  on  the 
Reserve  components,  and  as  a  result,  Reserve  component  personnel 
have  been  involved  in  nearly  every  contingency  operation  since  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  Currently,  they  are  participating  in  Oper- 
ation Joint  Endeavor,  the  Bosnia  deployment,  where  the  President 
authorized  the  activation  of  up  to  4,300  Reservists. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  all  of  the  Reserve's  Mili- 
tary Personnel  pay  and  allowances  total  $9.1  billion,  and  the  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance  accounts  total  $8.4  billion.  Last  year,  we 
were  able  to  provide  the  Guard  and  Reserve  components  $2,196  bil- 
lion in  various  procurement  accounts  of  our  bill,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  $1,171  billion  above  the  President's  budget  request.  Most 
of  the  items  we  provided  were  trucks,  forklifts,  radios,  ammunition, 
and  thousands  of  other  items  that  didn't  attract  anyone's  attention 
except  those  who  needed  them  to  do  the  job. 

We  were  able  to  convince  our  colleagues  to  go  along  with  such 
a  large  add  because  we  took  these  items  off  the  shortfall  lists  we 
asked  you  to  prepare  last  year. 
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The  procurement  budget  the  President  sent  us  this  yeiar  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  is  even  less  than  last  year.  In  fact,  we  would 
have  to  add  an  additional  $1,284  billion  just  to  keep  up.  So  we 
would  like  to  have  your  very  candid  views  on  your  unfunded  re- 
quirements. We  know  you  support  the  President's  budget,  but  we 
also  know  that  it  is  just  a  starting  point.  We  intend  to  finish  the 
job,  and  we  need  your  help  to  do  it. 

Some  of  the  issues  the  Committee  would  like  to  discuss  today  in- 
clude the  downsizing  of  Reserve  forces,  the  increased  use  of  Re- 
serve personnel  in  contingency  operations,  recruiting  and  retention 
problems,  programs  such  as  Real  Property  Maintenance,  Depot 
Maintenance,  and  a  number  of  Guard  and  Reserve  equipment 
issues. 

Again  we  welcome  you  before  the  Committee.  I  believe  this  is 
General  Baca's  and  Genergd  Navas'  first  time  to  testify  in  fi-ont  of 
our  Committee. 

We  would  be  happy  to  hear  fi*om  you  on  these  issues  that  I  have 
mentioned  and  any  others  that  you  would  like  to  present. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Dicks,  if  he  has  an  opening  statement 
to  make. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Dicks 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  echo  our  welcome  to  the  witnesses  today 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  Chairman  for  his  leadership  last  year 
in  support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  This  Committee  has  always 
operated  on  basically  a  bipartisan  basis  and  the  Democratic  side 
led  by  Mr.  Murtha  were  also  in  strong  support  of  these  programs. 

We  recognize  that  with  a  smaller  overall  military  the  role  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  becomes  increasingly  important.  We  are  very 
interested  in  the  issues  that  have  been  raised  in  the  Chairman's 
statement,  and  I  look  forward  to  he£iring  fi-om  you  and  working 
with  you  again  this  year  trying  to  do  the  most  we  can  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  We  appreciate  your  ongoing  efforts. 

Mr.  Young.  Your  biographies  will  be  placed  in  our  record  as  well 
as  your  prepared  statements,  and  we  would  ask  that  you  simima- 
rize  your  statements.  General  Baca. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Baca 

General  Baca.  I  appreciate  it  again.  First,  let  me  start  by  thank- 
ing the  Committee  for  the  tremendous  support  you  have  given  the 
National  Guard  in  the  past.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  members 
of  your  staff  who  also  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us. 

Let  me  begin  by  sa3ring  how  proud  I  am  to  represent  the  nearly 
500,000  men  and  women  who  serve  in  today's  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  These  patriots  serve  their  communities  and  Nation 
fi-om  the  thousands  of  hometowns  across  America  and  form  the 
basic  fabric  of  our  Nation's  total  force  team. 

TOTAL  FORCE  POLICY 

The  Department  of  Defense  total  force  policy  observed  its  25th 
anniversary  this  past  year.  Its  implementation  has  been  an  evo- 
lution which  has  provided  the  American  people  with  a  National 
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Guard  capable  of  performing  our  federal  mission  and  meeting  the 
challenge  of  domestic  emergencies  and  natural  disasters  at  home. 

Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  swiftest,  most  one-sided  victory  in 
modern  warfare  validated  the  total  force  vision.  Mobilized  National 
Guard  units  performed  their  mission  in  an  exemplary  fashion.  The 
overwhelming  public  demonstration  of  support  and  commitment  to 
the  Gulf  War  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  our  visionary  forefathers 
who  established  the  unique  "militia  nation"  heritage.  The  citizen 
soldiers  and  airmen  of  National  Guard  provide  a  critical  link  be- 
tween national  security  decisions  and  the  national  will. 

As  successful  as  the  total  force  policy  has  proven  to  be,  we  must 
continue  to  strengthen  teamwork  and  continue  to  integrate  our  ca- 
pabilities with  our  parent  services.  And  we  are  doing  just  that.  We 
have  nearly  6,500  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  men  and  women, 
supporting  operational  missions  of  our  theater  Commginders  in 
Chief,  CINCs,  around  the  world.  Our  soldiers  are  serving  side-by- 
side  with  their  active  Army  and  Air  Force  counterparts  as  a  inte- 
grated National  Guard  total  force  team. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  great  success  stories  has  been  the  National  Guard 
State  Partnership  program.  Working  with  the  United  States  Euro- 
pean Commaind,  our  citizen  soldiers  and  airmen  provide  expertise 
in  military  organization  and  training  to  the  emerging  democracies 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  They  also  serve  as  a  model  for  co- 
operation and  pEirtnership  between  local  and  national  governments 
and  all  elements  of  the  civilian  communities.  It  can  be  truly  said 
that  the  "National  Guard  is  not  only  a  professional  military,  but  a 
military  of  professionals." 

DOMESTIC  INITIATIVES 

On  the  domestic  front,  emergency  support  to  the  governors  of  our 
States  and  territories  reached  record  levels  last  year.  The  National 
Guard  in  46  States  and  territories  responded  to  nearly  500  emer- 
gencies and  military  assistance  missions.  For  example,  nearly  800 
Oklahoma  National  Guard  men  and  women  answered  the  call  of 
duty  following  the  bombing  of  the  Murrah  Federal  Building  in 
Oklahoma  City.  These  soldiers  and  airmen  were  involved  in  every 
facet  of  this  emergency  operation  from  security  search  and  rescue, 
firefighting,  emergency,  medical  operations  and  family  support. 

We  are  also  reaching  into  our  local  communities  through  our 
counterdrug  efforts.  Our  counterdrug  program  focuses  on  three 
major  areas:  support  to  local  law  enforcement  efforts  to  interdict 
the  flow  of  drugs;  personnel  and  equipment  counterdrug  operations; 
and  drug  demand  reduction  through  the  increased  education  and 
community  service. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Guard  is  the  grass-roots  defense  link 
with  America.  Our  citizen  soldiers  have  a  proud  record  of  service 
to  their  Nation  and  their  States  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  re- 
spond whenever  they  are  needed.  A  strong  defense  is  America's 
best  insurance  policy.  In  this  strategic  uncertainty  and  budget  re- 
straint, I  like  to  think  of  America's  National  GuEird  as  a  whole-life 
policy  at  term  cost. 
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QUALITY  OF  TROOPS 

Like  any  world-class  organization,  the  success  of  the  National 
Guard  is  a  product  of  our  quality  people.  The  demonstrated  dedica- 
tion and  skill  of  our  soldiers  and  airmen  have  earned  the  National 
Gusu-d  a  tremendous  level  of  respect  from  the  American  people. 
This  is  equally  true  of  all  the  services.  And  maintaining  and  im- 
proving this  trust  with  America  is  what  the  National  Guard  is  all 
about. 

As  we  shape  and  redefine  our  National  Guard  challenges  of  the 
21st  Century,  we  must  take  advantage  of  technological  opportuni- 
ties as  they  develop.  Enabling  technologies  of  the  future  will  not 
only  improve  our  ability  to  execute  traditional  combat  missions,  but 
will  provide  expanded  opportunities  for  new  missions. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM 

We  have  taken  a  giant  step  forward  this  year  with  the  Reserve 
Component  Automation  System  known  as  RCAS.  We  have  restruc- 
tured RCAS  to  improve  user  support,  reduce  overall  costs,  and  le- 
verage new  information  management  technology.  This  initiative  is 
a  real  success  story  involving  a  cooperative  effort  between  all  Army 
components,  the  primary  contractor,  and  you,  the  Congress. 

Together  with  RCAS,  we  are  aggressively  pursuing  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit the  potential  of  distance  learning  technology.  Using  commu- 
nity-based simulation  and  learning  centers,  we  will  overcome  many 
of  the  current  constraints  imposed  by  limited  training  time  and  ge- 
ographic dispersion. 

SUMMARY 

The  National  Guard  is  a  proud  member  of  America's  total  force 
team.  We  are  trained  and  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Security  Strategy  and  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our 
States  and  communities.  We  have  the  highest  quality  soldiers  and 
airmen  equipped  with  the  most  advanced  systems  in  the  world.  We 
could  not  have  accomplished  this  without  adequate  resoiirces.  Your 
continued  support  will  assure  that  we  continue  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  responsive  Guard. 

We  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  together  with  the  Adjutants 
General  of  the  54  States  and  territories,  are  committed  to  pos- 
turing our  forces  as  the  solutions  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  21st 
Century. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Greneral  Baca  follows.  The  statements  of  Gen- 
eral Navas  and  General  Shepperd  are  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
hearing  volume.  See  page  704.] 
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Biography 
National  Guard  Bureau 

Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 

General  Officer  Management  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  EDWARD  D.  BACA 
Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau 

Lieutenant  General  Edward  D.  Baca  is  the  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.  As  Chief,  he  serves 
as  the  senior  uniformed  National  Guard  officer  responsible 
for  formulating,  developing,  and  coordinating  all  policies, 
programs  and  plans  affecting  over  half  a  million  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  personnel.  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  General  Baca  serves  as  the  principal  advisor 
to  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  on  all  National 
Guard  issues. 

General  Baca  was  born  on  July  27,  1938,  in  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Saint  Michael's  High  School 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  and  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany,  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Liberal  Arts.  He 
received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Laws  from  New  Mexico 
State  University.  His  military  education  includes  the  Ordnance 
Basic  Course,  the  Ordnance  Officer  Advanced  Course  and 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course. 

General  Baca  began  his  military  career  on  November  19,  1956  with  his  enlistment  in  Battery  C, 
726th  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  Battalion,  New  Mexico  Army  National  Guard.  He  served  in  numerous 
enlisted  assignments,  ranging  from  Anti-Aircraft  Gunner  to  Supply  Sergeant.  Upon  graduation  from 
Officer  Candidate  School  on  July  20,  1962,  General  Baca  was  appointed  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  and 
assigned  as  Platoon  Leader,  3631st  Maintenance  Company.  With  the  onset  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
General  Baca  volunteered  for  active  duty  and  overseas  deployment.  Upon  his  release  from  active 
duty  on  February  11,  1966,  General  Baca  returned  to  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard.  During  the 
next  several  years,  he  served  in  a  wide  range  of  l<ey  battalion,  brigade  and  state  level  assignments. 

General  Baca  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard  on  January  4, 
1983.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  of  New  Mexico  successfully  completed 
several  complex  modernization  programs.  These  developments  included  the  activation  of  the  Army's  only 
Roland  Air  Defense  Artillery  missile  battalion  and  fielding  of  the  first  Chaparral  and  Hawk  missile 
battalions  in  the  Reserve  Components.  During  General  Baca's  tenure  as  Adjutant  General,  New  Mexico's 
Air  National  Guard  completed   a  transition  from  the  A-7  to   the  F-16.    General  Baca  pioneered  several 
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innovative  National  Guard  counterdrug  programs,  earning  the  first  presentation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Outstanding  Demand  Reduction  Program  Award.  He  also  led  the  development  of  nationally- 
acclaimed  community  programs.  On  October  1 ,  1994,  General  Baca  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  General 
and  assigned  as  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau. 

General  Baca's  numerous  awards  and  decorations  include  the  Army  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
.he  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  the  Army  Reserve 
Component  Achievement  Medal  with  Silver  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal  with 
one  Bronze  Service  Star,  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal  with  two 
Hourglass  Devices,  the  Army  Service  Ribbon,  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Cross  of  Gallantry  with  Palm 
Unit  Citation 

The  General  is  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard  Officer's  Association,  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  Veteran's  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  a  Honorary  Member  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart. 

General  Baca  Is  married  to  the  former  Rita  Hennigan  of  Munster.  Texas.  They  have  seven  children: 
Brian,  Brenda,  Karen,  Mark,  Michelle,  David  and  Daniel. 
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FY  1997  POSTURE  STATEMENT 

The  National  Guard  Heritage 

The  heritage  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  predates  by  well 
over  one  hundred  years,  the  founding  of  our  nation,  and  the  fomial 
establishment  of  our  nation's  military.  Today,  in  our  360th  year,  we  are  once 
again  challenged,  as  were  our  nation's  founders,  with  the  responsibility  of 
crafting  an  appropriate  combination  of  military  forces  at  an  affordable  cost  to 
meet  a  new  and  uncertain  national  security  environment. 

The  role  of  the  organized  militia,  what  we  now  call  the  National  Guard,  is 
not  a  new  issue.  During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  the  role  of  the 
militia  was  one  of  the  most  vigorously  debated  topics.  A  key  issue  during  this 
debate  was  reliance  on  the  state  militias  for  the  federal  defense  as  an  alternative 
to  maintaining  a  large  standing  military.  Over  two  hundred  years  of  proud  and 
steadfast  service  to  their  nation  by  those  same  state  militias  have  validated  the 
wisdom  of  those  visionary  statesmen.  Today  the  National  Guard  remains  a  full 
partner  and  team  player  in  the  National  Security  Strategy,  and  should  continue  to 
be  considered  an  efficient  and  effective  solution  to  America's  future  national 
defense  needs. 

The  concept  that  ail  Americans  have  both  the  privilege,  and  the    • 
opportunity,  to  bear  arms  for  the  common  defense  of  their  community  and  their 
nation  continues  to  be  the  core  value  of  the  National  Guard  today,  just  as  it  was 
over  three  centuries  ago.  This  citizen-soldier  ethos  is  reflected  in  the  spirit  and 
dedication  of  the  nearly  500,000  men  and  women  who  serve  in  today's  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard.  These  patriots  serve  their  communities  and  nation  from 
nearly  2,700  hometowns  across  America,  operating  nearly  3,500  installations  to. 
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sustain  and  maintain  the  Guard's  readiness  throughout  the  50  states,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  National  Guard  Role  in  National  Defense 

The  Department  of  Defense  total  force  concept,  initiated  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  and  subsequently  decreed  a  Total  Force  Policy  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger,  observed  its  25th  anniversary  this 
past  year.  The  basic  premise  of  the  concept,  that  the  Selected  Reserves  should 
be  maintained  "as  a  force  in  being,  able  to  deploy  rapidly  and  to  operate  side-by- 
side  with  active  units,"  emerged  from  the  conclusion  that  increasing  reliance  on 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  was  fundamental  to  a  cost  effective  military 
force  structure.  Under  today's  austere  economic  conditions,  as  we  face  the 
challenges  of  designing  a  military  force  to  meet  the  diverse  threats  of  a  dynamic 
security  environment,  this  same  conclusion  remains  most  appropriate.  Adept 
irriplementation  of  this  Department  of  Defense  policy  has  provided  the  American 
people  with  a  National  Guard  capable  of  both  supporting  the  national  security 
strategy  and  meeting  the  challenges  of  domestic  emergencies  and  natural 
disasters.  As  successful  as  the  Total  Force  Policy  has  proven  to  be,  we  cannot 
rest  on  past  accomplishments,  but  must  continue  to  strengthen  intraservice 
teamwork  and  evolve  joint  service  applications.    The  American  people  are  the 
true  beneficiaries  of  the  National  Guard's  contribution  to  the  integrated  total  force 
environment  of  today's  national  defense  team. 

General  Creighton  Abrams,  hero  of  three  wars,  Anmy  Chief  of  Staff  and 
strategic  visionary,  could  not  have  foreseen  clearly  the  impact  his  championing 
of  a  total  force  concept  would  have  on  world  events.  In  reaction  to  the  bitter 
lessons  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  General  Abrams  crafted  a  plan  to  integrate  the 
total  Army  so  that  never  again  could  America's  Army  be  sent  to  war  without  its 
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reserve  components.  The  heroic  contributions  of  National  Guard  men  and 
women  from  across  the  nation  in  Operation  Desert  Stomi  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  success  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.    This  mobilization,  which  resulted  in 
the  swiftest,  most  one-sided  victory  in  modem  war,  gave  authoritative  testimony 
to  General  Abram's  vision  and  substance  to  the  phrase,  "When  you  bring  the 
Guard,  you  bring  America."  Today,  thanks  to  the  stewardship  of  dedicated 
patriots;  civilian,  military,  active  and  National  Guard  alike;  your  National  Guard 
has  achieved  unprecedented  levels  of  readiness  and  accessibility  to  support  the 
National  Security  Strategy  around  the  globe. 

The  National  Guard  continues  to  be  a  key  force  provider  in  the  execution 
of  the  President's  National  Security  Strategy.  The  Chaimrian  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  relies  on  our  forces  daily  to  augment  execution  of  the  National  Military 
Strategy.  The  Combatant  Commanders  employ  our  forces  worid-wide  in  virtually 
every  operation  they  undertake. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  U.S.  Central  Command  deployed  neariy  400 
Army  National  Guardsmen  in  a  tri-component  combat  task  organization  to 
accomplish  the  Multinational  Force  and  Obsen/ers  mission  in  Egypt's  Sinai 
Desert.  National  Guard  soldiers  comprised  72%  of  the  82nd  Airbome  Division 
Task  Force,  and  held  45%  of  the  organization's  key  leadership  positions.  This 
deployment  was  an  outstanding  success  for  the  total  Army. 

The  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  mission  in  Haiti,  Operation  Uphold 
Democracy,  employed  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  both  on  the  ground  in  Haiti 
and  in  support  of  the  10th  Mountain  Division's  deployment.  The  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command  included  our  soldiers  as  an  integral  part  of  its  rotational 
support  to  this  peacekeeping  operation. 

Air  National  Guard  support  to  the  U.S.  European  Command  in  Operations 
Provide  Comfort  and  Deny  Flight  have  been  crucial  to  achieving  operational 
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objectives.  National  Guard  engineer,  medical,  security  and  counterdrug  support 
to  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  continues  to  be  an  integral  part  of  national  policy 
implementation  in  Central  and  South  America.    As  previously  noted,  National 
Guard  forces  provided  through  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  the  Commanders- 
in-Chief  have  in  the  past  and  will  continue  in  the  future  to  play  key  roles  in  the 
enhancement  of  security  around  the  world. 

As  a  complement  to  the  President's  National  Security  Strategy  objective 
of  promoting  democracy,  the  National  Guard  State  Partnership  Program  was 
established  to  support  the  Partnership  for  Peace  initiative.  This  past  year,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  European  Command,  our  citizen  soldiers  and  airmen 
provided  expertise  in  military  organization  and  training  to  the  emerging 
democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  They  demonstrated  that  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  provides  an  excellent  democratic  model  for 
building  a  community-based  national  defense  force  subject  to  civil  authorities.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  National  Guard,  serving  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
executive  agent,  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  White  House  and  George 
Washington  University,  co-hosted  the  Marshall  Legacy  Symposium.  This 
international  event  examined  methods  to  broaden  and  deepen  partnerships  and 
to  strengthen  democracy.  Special  attention  to  the  community-based  context  of 
bilateral,  democratic  civil-military  ties,  as  exemplified  by  our  State  Partnership 
Program  was  integral  to  these  discussions. 

As  the  success  of  the  f^^arshall  Legacy  Symposium  demonstrates, 
National  Guard  participation  in  this  process  reaches  well  beyond  military  matters 
in  building  long  terni  institutional  nation-to-nation  relationships.  Your  National 
Guard  provides  the  bridge  linking  our  democratization  efforts  abroad  with 
grassroots  America. 
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The  Constitutionally  established  dual  role  of  the  National  Guard  in  sen/ice 
to  both  state  and  federal  authorities  is  yet  another  example  of  the  enduring  vision 
of  our  nation's  founders.  The  National  Guard's  ability  to  provide  for  national 
defense  against  a  military  threat,  while  concurrently  providing  the  American 
people  with  a  hometown  resource  capable  of  saving  lives  and  protecting  property 
in  emergencies,  is  an  absolute  national  treasure. 

Emergency  support  to  the  governors  of  our  states  and  territories 
exceeded  record  levels  this  past  year.  The  National  Guard  in  46  states  and 
territories  responded  to  nearly  500  emergencies  and  military  assistance 
missions  to  local  civil  authorities.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
emergencies  was  the  bombing  of  the  Murrah  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City, 
to  which  nearly  800  Oklahoma  National  Guard  men  and  women  responded. 
Mother  Nature  again  challenged  our  stamina  and  skills  in  another  extremely 
demanding  year.  Hurricanes  buffeted  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  Alabama, 
and  Florida.  Flood  waters  in  Missouri  and  California  caused  property  losses  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Loss  of  life  was  minimal,  due  in  part  to  the 
swift  and  skillful  response  of  our  soldiers  and  ainnan  who  left  their  own  families 
to  assist  their  neighbors  in  time  of  need.* 

Your  National  Guard  is  the  grass  roots  defense  link  with  America.  These 
citizen  soldiers  and  airmen  have  a  proud  record  of  service  to  their  nation  and 
their  states,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  respond  whenever  and  wherever  they 
are  needed.    In  this  era  of  strategic  uncertainty  and  budgetary  restraint 
America's  National  Guard  can  truly  be  considered  "a  whole  life  insurance  policy 
at  term  cost." 
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Posturing  the  Force  For  the  21st  Century 

As  we  reconfigure  the  total  force  to  meet  the  changing  strategic 
'environment,  future  force  design  will  offer  significant  challenges  to  all  of  us  in  the 
coming  year.    The  National  Guard  will  be  both  an  active  participant  in  this 
process  and  a  significant  resource  in  the  final  solution.  While  the  1993  Bottom 
Up  Review  reduced  the  size  of  the  National  Guard,  it  did  not  result  in  a  hollow 
force.  In  terms  of  numbers,  our  overall  capability  has  been  reduced,  but  not  our 
readiness,  or  willingness  to  perform  our  federal  and  state  missions.    It  is 
extremely  important  to  our  soldiers  and  airmen  to  have  an  objective  end  state 
which  will  provide  a  stable  target  for  future  force  development  and  a  planning 
continuum. 

The  Air  National  Guard  was  programmed  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  reduce 
general  purpose  fighters  from  15  to  12  primary  aircraft  authorized  (PAA)  per  unit, 
and  re-mission  five  air  defense  units  to  general  purpose  forces.  These 
reductions  were  suspended  as  a  result  of  our  receipt  of  additional 
Congressionally  directed  funding.  Future  budgets  could  continue  to  require 
tough  force  structure  decisions.  Our  goal  is  to  maintain  our  community 
presence,  in  addition  to  our  cost  effective  national  defense  capability. 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  in  the  process  of  transitioning  into  new 
missions.  These  new  missions  include  B-1  Bombers  based  at  McConnel  Air 
Force  Base,  KS,  and  Wamer-Robins  Air  Force  Base,  GA;  a  Mobile  Ground 
Science  Space  mission  at  Greeley,  CO;  a  reimbursable  National  Science 
Foundation  mission  in  Antarctica;  and  a  tactical  manned  reconnaisssance 
capability  at  Richmond,  VA.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  Air  National  Guard 
will  have  peacetime  control  of  Air  Combat  Command's  1st  Air  Force,  Including 
the  subordinate  Regional  and  Sector  Operation  Control  Centers.  This  precedent 
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setting  initiative  marks  the  first  time  the  Air  National  Guard  has  commanded  a 
numbered  Air  Force. 

The  Army  Active  Component/Reserve  Component  "Offsite"  process 
continues  to  provide  a  forum  for  our  senior  leadership  and  association 
representatives  to  discuss  major  issues.  We  are  continuing  the  process  of 
executing  the  details  of  the  1993  agreement  which  established  the  Army  National 
Guard  force  structure  allowance  at  405,000  and  a  programmed  end  strength  of 
367,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1999.  This  agreement  provides  a  stable  end 
strength  foundation  upon  which  we  can  shape  a  force  structure  for  the  21st 
century. 

Capitalizing  the  Talents  of  Our  People 

As  in  any  world-class  organization,  the  success  of  the  National  Guard  is  a 
product  of  our  quality  people.  The  talent  of  this  most  cherished  resource  will  lead 
oijr  nation  to  a  prosperous  and  safe  future.  The  demonstrated  dedication  and 
skill  of  our  soldiers  and  airmen  have  eamed  the  National  Guard  a  tremendous 
level  of  trust  from  the  American  people,  as  have  all  the  military  services. 
Maintaining  and  improving  this  trust  with  America  is  what  the  National  Guard  is 
all  about.  The  people  who  make  this  happen  are  our  most  important  resource. 

Recruiting  and  retaining  the  best  and  brightest  young  Americans  pose  our 
greatest  challenges.  Although  the  available  recruiting  population  remains 
adequate,  uncertainty  regarding  future  military  reductions,  combined  with  a 
perceived  loss  of  a  major  international  threat,  has  produced  a  cautious  and 
conservative  recruiting  environment.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  is  working  with 
each  of  our  states  and  territories  to  develop  initiatives  to  ensure  the  National 
Guard  reaches  its  strength  goals.  Extensive  use  of  enlistment  incentives. 
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radiating  from  the  highly  visible  benefits  of  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill,  continue  to 
be  major  motivators  for  our  six-year  enlistments. 

The  high  state  of  organizational  readiness  currently  found  in  both  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  is  directly  related  to  the  efforts  of  our  full-time 
support  personnel.  These  soldiers  and  airmen  perfomn  the  bulk  of  the  day-to- 
day operations  required  to  maintain  our  equipment  and  facilities  and  to 
administer  our  training.  Military  technicians  and  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR) 
personnel  are  truly  the  life  blood  of  our  organizations,  renowned  for  their 
contribution  to  mission  readiness.  As  the  post  Cold  War  downsizing  continues, 
proportional  full-time  support  reductions  are  programmed  consistent  with  force 
structure  reductions. 

The  National  Guard  has  used  a  phrase  for  the  past  several  years  that 
states  very  simply  what  the  organization  really  means  to  this  nation:   T;^7e 
National  Guard  "Adds  Value  to  America."  The  training  which  prepares  our 
soldiers  and  airman  to  defend  our  nation  and  respond  to  state  emergencies  not 
only  makes  them  better  citizens,  but  affords  them  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
experiences  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
National  Guard  sponsored  programs  have  been  developed  by  our  states  and 
territories  over  the  past  several  years  to  capitalize  on  the  talent  and  capability  of 
bur  people  to  make  their  communities  better  places  to  live  and  work.  The 
National  Guard  is  not  only  a  professional  military,  but  a  military  of  professionals. 

The  Youth  ChalleNGe  program  is  designed  to  enable  high  school 
dropouts  the  opportunity  to  become  productive  citizens  by  developing  life  and 
job  skills,  taking  part  in  community  service  projects,  and  attaining  a  General 
Equivalency  Diploma  (GED).  Conducted  in  15  states,  it  has  provided  a  GED 
diploma  to  nearly  75%  of  the  students  completing  the  program.    Approximately 
6,500  young  Americans  have  graduated  since  the  program's  inception  with  96% 
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either  enrolled  in  college,  high  school  or  a  job  training  course,  serving  in  ti. 
military,  or  ennployed  in  the  work  force. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Academies  Reinforcing  Basic  Aviation  and 
Space  Exploration  (STARBASE)  program  is  an  enrichment  program  which 
exposes  grade  and  high  school  age  youth  to  real  world  applications  of  math  and 
science  through  hands-on  learning,  simulations  and  experiments.  This  program 
is  currently  conducted  in  13  states  and  Puerto  Rico.     These  two  community- 
based  youth  programs  were  recently  given  an  1 8  month  extension  to  the  original 
three  year  pilot  test  period  which  extends  its  important  contribution  to  community 
enrichment  through  1 997. 

Additional  grass  roots  community  support  in  the  form  of  Medical 
Innovative  Readiness  Training  (MIRT)  has  received  support  from  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Examples  of  these  initiatives  are  the  Army 
National  Guard's  MIRT  program,  and  the  Air  National  Guard's  CareForce 
program. 

All  of  these  programs  capitalize  on  the  experience  and  training  of 
National  Guard  men  and  women,  on  National  Guard  facilities  and  equipment 
located  across  the  nation  and,  most  importantly,  on  our  tradition  and  values  as  a 
community-based  defense  force.  As  role  models  within  their  community, 
National  Guard  men  and  women  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  youth  of 
America. 

Another  dimension  of  the  National  Guard's  ability  to  add  value  to  America 
is  its  involvement  in  our  nation's  efforts  to  interdict  and  stop  the  use  of  illicit 
drugs.  A  recent  Gallup  sun/ey  indicates  many  Americans  view  illegal  drug  use 
as  the  greatest  threat  to  America.  Our  program  focuses  on  three  major  areas: 
support  to  law  enforcement  efforts  to  interdict  the  flow  of  drugs;  personnel  and 
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equipment  support  to  domestic  law  enforcement  counterdrug  operations;  and 
drug  demand  reduction  through  increased  education  and  community  service. 

Our  soldiers  and  airmen  participated  in  over  7,000  counterdrug  operations 
this  past  year,  assisting  in  the  seizure  of  more  than  150,000  pounds  of  cocaine, 
1 ,600  pounds  of  heroin,  and  over  821 ,000  pounds  of  processed  marijuana. 
National  Guard  support  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  over  8,500  automobiles,  nearly 
20,000  weapons,  and  $293  million  in  cash,  and  over  100,000  arrests.  Here  is  a 
program  which  truly  pays  for  itself.  Many  of  our  state  and  local  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies  now  consider  National  Guard  support  to  be  indispensable 
to  their  counterdrug  efforts.  This  is  but  another  excellent  example  of  the  National 
Guard  providing  a  cost  effective  investment  to  our  citizens,  to  our  communities, 
and  to  our  nation. 

Emphasis  on  our  people  extends  beyond  individual  members  of  our  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  units.  When  a  young  American  joins  the  National  Guard 
team,  his  or  her  family  become  team  members  as  well,  with  all  the  loyalty  and 
care  which  go  along  with  it.  Our  Family  Partnership  Program  has  the  most 
extensive  network  and  infrastructure  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  Our 
program  has  been  developed,  tested,  and  improved  as  a  result  of  numerous 
state  activations  for  natural  disasters  and  emergencies,  as  well  as  federal 
mobilizations,  such  as  the  most  recent  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 

Integral  to  our  priority  of  people  first,  the  National  Guard  goal  to  guarantee 
each  soldier,  airman,  and  civilian  an  equal  opportunity  for  entry  and 
advancement  in  the  National  Guard  includes  a  work  environment  free  from 
discrimination,  cultural  bias,  and  sexual  harassment.  Today,  minorities  comprise 
25%  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  18%  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  Women, 
included  in  these  figures,  comprise  8.2%  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  14.3% 
of  the  Air  National  Guard.    These  statistics  show  a  steady  expansion  of  our 
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diversity  to  reflect  the  cultural  values  and  norms  of  the  communities  from  which 
we  draw  our  soldiers  and  airmen. 

The  strength  and  success  of  the  National  Guard  today,  and  most 
assuredly  tomorrow,  is  dependent  on  a  single  component  -  its  people.  These 
patriotic  young  men  and  women  possess  the  courage  and  talent  to  sustain  the 
National  Guard  as  the  premier  community-based  defense  force,  adding  value  to 
America  and  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom  worldwide. 

Leveraging  Technology 

The  National  Guard  stands  poised  at  the  gateway  of  the  Information  Age. 
As  we  reshape  and  redefine  our  Industrial  Age  forces  for  the  challenges  of  the 
21st  century,  we  must  maintain  the  flexibility  to  take  advantage  of  technological 
opportunities  as  they  develop  ever  more  rapidly.  Enabling  technologies  of  the 
future  "will  not  only  significantly  improve  our  ability  to  execute  traditional  combat 
missions,  but  will  provide  as  yet  unforeseen  opportunities  for  new  types  of 
missions.  Our  challenge  today  is  to  best  position  the  National  Guard  to 
recognize  and  embrace  these  opportunities. 

The  Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCAS)  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  information  management  systems  ever  designed  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  automated  system  will  support  the  infomnation  and  decision 
making  needs  of  all  commanders,  staffs  and  functional  managers  responsible  for 
Army  Reserve  Component  forces  through  a  personal  computer  network  linked  to 
every  armory  and  reserve  center  in  our  nation.  During  the  past  year  the  program 
has  been  restructured  to  improve  user  support,  reduce  overall  costs,  and 
leverage  new  infomriation  management  technology.  This  restructuring  initiative  is 
a  real  success  story  involving  a  cooperative  effort  between  all  Army  components, 
the  primary  contractor,  and  Congress. 
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The  National  Guard  provides  the  ideal  environment  in  which  to  exploit  the 
potential  of  the  distance  learning  technology.  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
training  and  education  initiatives,  combined  with  the  potential  capabilities  of  the 
RCAS  program,  will  position  the  National  Guard  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
Information  Age.  Distance  learning  will  empower  our  soldiers  and  airmen  to 
overcome  many  of  the  current  constraints  imposed  by  limited  training  time  and 
geographic  dispersion.  Community-based  simulation  and  leaming  centers  will 
provide  the  focal  point  for  professional  development  and  military  skills  training. 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units,  already  linked  today  with  video 
teleconferencing  capabilities,  are  actively  engaged  with  their  respective  parent 
Service  to  advance  the  potential  of  these  emerging  technologies. 

Modernization  of  our  forces  takes  advantage  of  our  nation's  technological 
strength.  As  we  transition  to  a  smaller  force,  modemization  is  critical  to  our 
future  ability  to  provide  the  nation,  our  states  and  territories  the  operational 
capabilities  they  have  grown  to  depend  on.  It  is  paramount  that  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  be  included  in  the  Anriy  and  Air  Force  programs  to  improve 
systems  capabilities,  soldier  and  airman  survivability,  and  safety.  As  America's 
wellspring  of  national  military  resolve,  the  National  Guard  must  continue  to  be 
included  as  a  major  resource  in  the  total  force  spectrum  of  wartighting 
tequirements. 

Future  requirements  to  meet  the  expanding  dynamics  of  the  international 
security  environment,  combined  with  declining  Department  of  Defense  budgets, 
will  force  the  National  Guard  to  find  innovative  ways  to  maintain  our  mission 
readiness.  We  will  have  to  closely  manage  all  of  our  resources  to  maximize 
efficiencies  in  every  aspect  of  our  operation.  The  National  Guard  is 
emphasizing  financial  stewardship  at  every  level  and  aggressively  seeks  to 
optimize  the  use  of  scarce  resources  by  fundamentally  changing  operating 
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practices.    Some  like  to  say  we  need  to  do  more  with  less,  pertiaps  the  more 
appropriate  commentary  is  that  we  need  to  be  more  effective  with  what  we  have. 

The  Arniy  National  Guard  is  actively  participating  in  the  total  Anmy  Force 
XXI  Initiative,  and  is  an  integral  player  In  several  functional  reengineering  efforts. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  role  our  Army  National  Guard  logistics 
community  is  playing  in  leveraging  our  tremendous  nationwide  infrastructure 
base.  The  Anny  has  integrated  this  capability  into  a  worldwide  resource. 

The  Air  Force  has  crafted  a  seamless  interface  with  its  reserve 
component  elements,  eaming  Department  of  Defense  recognition  as  a  model  for 
total  force  integration.  The  Air  National  Guard  continues  to  be  a  full  partner  in 
the  Air  Force's  programming  and  decision  making  process.  Working  in  tandem, 
the  Air  Force  and  Air  National  Guard  continue  to  maintain  a  mission  capable 
fighting  force  with  community  presence  across  America. 

The  National  Guard  is  a  proud  member  of  America's  total  force  team.  We 
are  trained  and  ready  today.  As  a  result  of  the  foresight  of  our  predecessors,  we 
have  the  highest  quality  soldiers  and  airmen  equipped  with  the  most  advanced 
systems  in  the  world.  The  standard  has  been  passed  to  us  to  polish  and 
improve.  We  stand  ready  as  a  key  ingredient  in  the  solution  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  21st  century. 
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Mr.  Young.  Greneral,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  that  the  actions  of  the  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  in  re- 
cent contingencies  has  more  than  proved  the  validity  of  your  state- 
ment, and  we  are  extremely  proud  of  the  way  they  conducted  them- 
selves. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dicks  has  an  important 
Intelligence  Committee  session  at  2:00,  so  we  will  let  him  go  first. 

MODERNIZATION  OF  GUARD  FORCES 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Baca,  let  me  ask  you  this.  If  there  are  concerns  today 
in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  particularly  the  National  Gu£U"d, 
what  would  they  be? 

One  of  the  things — we  have  heard  fi'om  all  the  services  about 
their  concern  about  the  lack  of  procurement  dolleirs,  that  we  are 
substantially  below  where  we  need  to  be  in  order  to  keep  the  force 
modernized.  That  has  always  been  a  problem  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces,  but  is  it  particularly  evident  now? 

General  Baca.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  that  we  need  a  mod- 
ernized force.  Particularly  as  we  downsize  and  we  get  smaller.  We 
need  to  posture  ourselves  for  the  future. 

One  of  our  big  concerns  is  posturing  ourselves  for  the  future  so 
that  we  can  be  totally  integrated  with  our  pairent  services.  We  have 
done  extremely  well  on  the  air  side  and  are  progressing  on  the 
Army  side  as  well.  With  that  we  need  to  restructure  ourselves  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  relevant,  ready,  capable  and  more  acces- 
sible. 

In  the  interim,  one  of  our  big  concerns  is  that  while  we  are  deter- 
mining, particularly  on  the  Army  side,  what  we  are  going  to  be  in 
the  future  and  how  we  are  going  to  restructure,  we  need  those  Op- 
eration and  Maintengmce  dollars.  We  need  the  necessEuy  dollars  in 
pay  and  allowances  to  continue  to  maintain  the  force  at  this  high 
level  of  readiness  as  we  go  into  the  future  and  restructure. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  in  fact  the  Army  went  down — which  I  don't  sup- 
port, but  fi-om  495,000  down  to  470,000,  what  would  be  the  implica- 
tions of  that  for  the  Guard? 

General  Baca.  I  would  say,  sir,  that  in  any  case  we  are  postured 
to  be  part  of  the  solution,  because  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
there  would  probably  have  to  be  much  more  reliance  then  placed 
on  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

increased  peacetime  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Dicks.  Last  year,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
OSD,  initiated  a  program  which  would  increase  the  use  of  Reserve 
forces  in  peacetime  in  order  to  relieve  Active  duty  personnel  oper- 
ations tempo.  Projects  that  provided  valid  training  and  operational 
experience  were  recommended  by  Reserve  component  commands 
and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  A  total  of  $50  million 
has  been  requested  for  a  2-year  pilot  program. 

Can  you  explain  to  us  what  extent  your  component  is  partici- 
pating in  this  pilot  program? 

Describe  some  of  the  projects  in  which  you  are  supporting  day- 
to-day  operational  requirements  of  the  CINCs. 
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General  Baca,  Yes,  sir.  As  we  mentioned,  we  are  in  43  countries 
of  the  worid  today,  sir,  performing  real  live  missions  with  our  Ac- 
tive component  counterparts.  I  think  it  has  been  a  real  success 
story. 

And  I  would  like  to  yield  to  both  Directors  for  specifics  with  re- 
gard to  how  we  are  operating  in  this  new  environment. 

General  Navas.  As  you  know,  the  idea  of  this  pilot  program  was 
to  have  some  dollars  in  OSD  where  the  Guard  could  alleviate  some 
of  the  personnel  tempo  of  the  Active  Army  by  doing  some  missions 
that  could  be  performed  by  the  Guard  that  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  performed  by  Active  duty  components. 

However,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  those  units,  for  ex- 
ample, a  unit  conducting  two  weeks  of  annual  training  at  a  post 
near  its  home  State  versus  a  21-day  annual  training  overseas.  So 
those  dollars  were  supposed  to  provide  for  that  difference,  with 
matching  funds  from  the  CINCs  in  Operation  and  Maintenance  dol- 
lars. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  Guard  in  fiscal  year  1996,  we  have  uti- 
lized $5.5  million  in  nine  projects,  three  in  Europe  and  six  in  U.S. 
Southern  Command,  SOUTHCOM.  We  expect  that  this  program,  if 
continued  in  1997  and  beyond,  to  be  a  great  opportunity  to  provide 
support  to  the  CINCs  and  also  to  provide  valuable  training  to  oiu* 
lower-tiered  units  that  do  not  get  as  many  training  dollars. 

General  Shepperd.  On  the  air  side,  we  very  much  support  this 
program.  We  used  to  stay  home  and  train  for  the  big  one  and  take 
part  in  exercises.  We  still  do  that,  but  now  we  are  involved  in  every 
contingency  as  it  comes  up.  We  need  all  of  our  airlift  and  all  of  our 
tankers  immediately  for  any  contingency  of  any  size. 

In  addition,  we  are  taking  regular  rotations  side  by  side  with  our 
Active  duty  counterparts  to  relieve  their  OPTEMPO.  These  oper- 
ations are  good  training  for  us.  We  pack  up,  we  go,  when  we  get 
there  we  do  the  same  thing  we  do  in  war  and  fit  seamlessly  into 
the  Air  Force  system.  These  things  that  you  are  talking  about  are 
identified  as  over  and  above  what  we  are  already  doing.  We  can  do 
more. 

The  key  to  it  is  notification,  planning,  long  lead  time,  and  also 
the  financing  that  goes  with  it.  Our  part  in  1996  has  been  29  oper- 
ations and  $5  million  and  it  has  gone  very  well  for  us.  So  we  sup- 
port it,  we  think  it  is  good,  and  we  can  do  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Hefner. 

STANLY  COUNTY  TRAINING  CENTER 

Mr.  Hefner.  Nice  to  see  you  gentlemen  today. 

I  would  like  to  say,  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  the  Guard  in  our  district  and  State  and  especially  in  one  par- 
ticular area  in  one  county  where  they  have  been  so  dedicated,  you 
would  think  that  this  was  there  calling,  to  be  part  of  the  Guard. 
We  have  upgraded  the  airport,  we  were  able  to  do  a  lot  of  things. 
We  have  new  buildings. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Dan  Beck  is  a  real  advocate.  I  understand  he 
is  going  to  the  War  College.  He  is  a  constant  supporter  for  the 
Guard — very  loyal  and  dedicated. 
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I  have  a  question — well,  a  couple  of  questions  here.  The  New 
Home  Station  Training  Center  is  being  developed  in  Stanly  County 
and  it  is  a  real  benefit  to  the  community.  It  is  very  supportive  of 
the  Guard  and  their  mission.  We  would  like  to  help  in  any  way  we 
can  and  anything  you  could  suggest  to  us  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you. 

General  Baca.  We  will  be  in  contact  with  the  Adjutant  General 
and  see  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Also,  we  would  be  amenable  to  taking  a  couple  of 
those  C-26  aircraft.  We  think  we  can  do  a  very  good  job  with  all 
our  facilities  in  Stanly  County.  The  airport  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  small  airports  in  the  entire  State.  We  can  house  C-130's  and 
C-17s  when  they  come  on-line,  so  we  would  be  happy  to  take  a  cou- 
ple of  those  planes.  I  know  you  are  looking  for  a  home  for  them 
and  we  would  certainly  be  happy  to  take  some. 

In  a  recent  response  to  Congress  made  by  Major  General 
Shepperd,  the  Committee  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Guard's 
ability  to  perform  the  disaster  response  refugee  relief  mission  while 
reducing  the  operations  tempo  of  Active  Forces  was  significant. 
Also,  the  Committee  noted  in  last  year's  testimony  that  the  auto- 
matic building  machine  was  listed  as  equipment  that  would  en- 
hance the  training  for  disaster  response  and  actual  rapid  deploy- 
ment to  support  disaster  recovery  and  refugee  relief. 

The  Committee  remains  concerned  that  when  disaster  response 
assistance  is  required  the  Reserve  component  is  not  sufficiently 
equipped  to  provide  emergency  housing  or  to  safeguard  supplies 
which  are  vital  to  the  disaster  operation  efforts.  Would  the  auto- 
matic building  machine  which  has  the  capability  to  produce  both 
straight  and  curved  panels  be  the  most  cost-effective  alternative  to 
meeting  this  requirement? 

General  Shepperd.  That  is  mine,  on  the  air  side. 

Yes,  it  would.  We  are  very  much  in  support  of  that  system.  I  will 
have  to  get  back  to  you  to  say  how  much  we  could  use  and  what 
we  think  would  be  a  good  level  of  effort,  but  that  is  a  very  good 
system  that  is  very  useful  and  if  we  buy  it  we  will  be  able  to  put 
up  shelters  for  humanitarian  efforts,  which  there  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  of  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Hefner.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  here,  and  I  have 
questions  I  will  submit  for  the  record.  I  would  just  make  this  obser- 
vation, if  the  Guard  is  as  dedicated  over  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
it  is  in  the  district  I  represent,  and  has  the  type  of  people  all  over 
the  country  that  we  have  there,  I  can  rest  at  ease  that  we  don't 
have  any  real  big  problems  that  we  can't  overcome. 

As  Mr.  Dicks  raised  concerns  about  downsizing,  I  would  say  cer- 
tainly we  are  going  to  be  in  safe  hands  with  our  Guard  and  our 
Reserves  and  our  active  forces. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

General  Baca.  I  can  tell  you  that  this  November,  I  will  have 
been  in  the  Guard  40  years,  and  as  the  chief,  I  visited  47  States. 
I  can  tell  you  that  your  Guard  nationwide  is  comparable  to  what 
you  see  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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UNFUNDED  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hefner. 

General,  we  are  very  proud  of  the  way  that  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves have  conducted  their  responsibihty  and  we  are  concerned 
that  the  President's  budget  request  is  not  sufficient  in  addressing 
the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  Guard  or  the  Reserve  or  the  Active 
duty  forces.  So  I  am  going  to  ask  as  I  did  last  year  that  you  work 
with  our  staff  to  help  identify  the  requirements  that  you  have  that 
are  unfunded  and  in  the  event  that  we  have  a  few  additional  dol- 
lars we  might  be  able  to  help  you  provide  your  troops  with  what- 
ever it  is  they  need  to  keep  their  business  going  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

If  you  would  be  willing  to  do  that,  we  are  going  to  make  up  a 
scroll  like  we  did  last  year.  The  scroll  was  on  typewriter-size  type, 
single-spaced.  It  reached  from  one  side  of  this  room  to  the  other. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  got  to  the  point  they  didn't  even  want  to 
hear  about  that  scroll  any  longer.  But  we  were  able  to  provide 

Mr.  Hefner.  We  called  it  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls. 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  very  much  alive  because  we  were  able  to  fund 
a  good  portion  of  the  items  that  were  on  that  scroll  and  much  of 
it  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  We  are  going  to  do  that  again  this 
year.  I  might  not  use  a  scroll,  but  I  do  intend  to  have  that  list.  So 
if  you  would  provide  information  about  needs  that  you  have  that 
are  not  addressed  in  the  budget  request,  we  would  like  to  see  that 
in  order  of  priority.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  provide  as  much 
of  that  as  we  can. 

I  know  that  everybody  hears  about  the  airplanes  and  ships  and 
tanks,  but  a  lot  of  folks  don't  hear  about  the  shortage  of  ammuni- 
tion for  training,  or  as  one  Army  General  told  us,  they  didn't  have 
enough  small  bore  rifles. 

An  Air  Force  General  told  us  that  we  had  a  lot  of  fighter  air- 
planes but  one  of  the  problems  was  that  the  tugs  that  pulled  them 
out  to  the  flight  line  don't  work  half  the  time.  Those  are  the  kinds 
of  things  that  we  are  trying  to  fix  and  make  sure  that  we  don't  lose 
the  battle  because  we  lost  the  horseshoe  nail. 

You  are  too  young  to  remember  Ben  Franklin,  my  grandmother 
told  me  the  story,  for  want  of  the  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  then 
the  horse  was  lost  and  so  forth.  We  are  trying  to  take  care  of  all 
the  horseshoe  nails  we  can.  We  have  additional  questions  that  we 
would  like  to  submit  in  writing  and  ask  that  you  respond  to  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

AR  answer. 

Additions  to  Budget  Request 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Reserve  Personnel  Army  (RPA): 

Full  Time  Support  (AGR)  Expansion $8 

RPA  Support  Tail  36 

School  Training 62 

Total  106 

Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (OMAR): 

Civilian  Manpower  85 

Logistics  Automation 7 

USAR  Surface  OPTEMPO  "."  27 
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Additions  to  Budget  Request — Continued 

Recruiting  and  Advertising 11 

USAR  National  Guard  &  Reserve  Equip  Fielding 13 

Maintenance  Support  5 

Real  Property  Maintenance  132 

Automation  49 

Total  329 


Army  Reserve  Equipment: 

HEMTT  bridge  trans 7.700 

M916A1  (M917A1) 11.765 

2y2T  cargo  ESP 15.125 

ROWPU  3K  GPH 4.275 

Floodlight  set  TRL  MNT  w/HMT  TRL,  Gen  5KW  TQG 6.384 

Tractor,  yard  1.742 

SPBS-R/ULLS  ground  1.738 

HMMWV  contact  MNT  TRK  10.527 

All-terrain  forklift  lOK 7.700 

Hydraulic  excavator  5.200 

All-terrain  crane  20  TN  6.250 

Roller  vibrator  Type  I  3.250 

HEMTT  wrecker  6.785 

MG  grenade  M40,  MK  19  3.200 

Steam  cleaner  3.000 

Small  arms  simulators  1.000 

Laser  leveling  system  1.500 

High  mobility  trailer  2.265 

ANGRC-231  radio  6.750 

HEMTT  wrecker  7.599 

Medical  equip,  misc  0.550 

PLS  trailer  2.451 

HEMTT  cargo  chassis  7.600 

FMTV  2.5/5  ton  truck 14.950 

PLS  trailer  2.537 

HEMTT  cargo  chassis  7.600 

CH-47D  cargo  (Chinook)  49.500 

Total  199.403 

NR  answer. 

National  Guard  &  Reserve  Equipment  Appropriation 

The  Naval  Reserve  forces  are  tasked  with  many  different  air,  sea  and  shore  mis- 
sions. While  it  is  possible  to  assign  priorities  to  equipment  items  within  a  mission 
area,  it  is  not  considered  meaningful  to  assign  relative  priorities  among  mission  pro- 
gram areas,  or  among  the  three  major  equipment  categories. 

FY  1997  Unfunded  New  / Replacement  Aircraft 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Cost 

Mission  Program/Item  (prioritized  within  program): 

Logistics  Aircraft:  1.  C-9  Replacement  Aircraft  (4  aircraift)  $160.0 

Rotary  Aircraft:  1.  SH-60B  (5  aircraft)  131.0 

Command  &  Control  Aircraft:  1.  E-2C  (plus)  (4  aircraft) 300.0 

Total  New  Aircraft  591.0 

FY  1997  Unftinded  Major  Modification  Requirements 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Cost 

Mission  Program/Item  (prioritized  within  program): 
Strike  Aircraft  Mods: 

1.  F/A-18  Upgrade  Program $96.0 

2.  F-14  Upgrade  Program  95.0 

3.  ALQ-126B  25.0 
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Cost 
Surface/Littoral  Support  Mods: 

1.  MIUW  Van  System  Upgrades  102.0 

Maritime  Patrol  Improvements: 

1.  P-3C  ISAR 18.0 

2.  P-3C  Update  III  Kits  (9)  56.0 

3.  P-3C  Anti-Surface  Warfare  Improvement  40.0 

Rotary  Wing  Aircraft  Mods: 

1.  HH-60H  Refueling  Upgrade  16.0 

Logistics  Aircraft  Mods: 

1.  C-9  Engine  Upgrade 45.0 

Total  Major  Mods 493.0 

FY  1997  Unfunded  Miscellaneous  Equipment  / Minor  Mods 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Priority  and  Item  Nomenclature  Cost 

1.  Cluster  Ranger $8.0 

2.  IBU  small  craft 3.0 

3.  P-3C  APS  137  A(v)  5  to  B(v)  5 3.0 

4.  MAST  Communication  Vans  4.0 

5.  Traffic  Collision  Avoidance  (C-20)  2.5 

6.  NEAT  Equipment  2.2 

7.  Windshear  Detection  System  (C-20)  4.0 

8.  Expeditionary  CESE/TOA 10.0 

9.  P-3C  T-56  Fuzz  Zapper  .5 

10.  Mark  3  Dive  System 1.5 

11.  NAS  Security  Equipment 10.0 

12.  C-9  Cargo  Rig  Equipment  .5 

13.  Integrated  Landing  System  (E-2)  1.5 

14.  Night  Vision  Goggle  (F/A-18)  .75 

15.  P-3  Color  WX  Radar  1.5 

16.  LANTIRN  10.0 

17.  P-3C  Autopilot  Upgrade 6.0 

18.  FLIR  LTD/R  (F/A-18)  15.0 

19.  ARC-210  (F-14)  .'. 1.0 

20.  E-2  SATCOM  4.0 

21.  P-3  Support  Equipment  7.0 

22.  Mobile  Command  Center  (P-3C) 4.0 

23.  C-9  Alternate  Landing  Gear  IND .9 

24.  C-9  External  Light  Replacement 1.4 

25.  C-9  Digital  Cabin  Pressurization  2.5 

26.  C-9  PA  System  Upgrade  L2 

27.  P-3C  Simulator  Update  3.5 

28.  SH-2G  A  Kit  Magic  Lantern  1.2 

29.  LCU  15.0 

30.  CANDO  FFG  Upgrade  7.5 

31.  P-3C  USQ-78A  Display  Controller  8.0 

Total  Miscellaneous  141.15 

Reserve  Personnel,  Navy  Appropriation 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Item  Cost 

1.  Offset  increased  travel  costs;  additional  ADT/IDTT  funds  to  provide 
contributory  support  $15.0 

2.  Special  duty  assignment  pay  for  recruiters .84 

Total  RPN  15.84 

Operations  &  Maintenance,  Naval  Reserve  Appropriation 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

ftem  Cost 

1.  Aircraft  Depot  Maintenance:  Airframes — reduces  backlog  from  32  to 

37;  Engines— reduces  backlog  from  150  to  144  $5.0 
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Item  Cost 

2.  Real  Property  Maintenance:  Maintains  the  current  FY  96  critical  back- 
log at  $140  million  30.0 

3.  Base  Operating  Support:  Provides  funding  for  contract  berthiag  (QOL 
issue),  medical  readiness  (physicals)  and  unexpected  base  closing  ex- 
penses    7.0 

4.  Recruiting:  Restores  funding  for  advertising/recruiting  operations  to 

FY  96  levels  3.0 

Total  O&M,  NR 45.0 

Military  Construction,  Naval  Reserve  Appropriation 

[Dollars  in  millions] 
FYDP,  location,  state,  and  project  Cost 

1998— NAF  Washington,  MD— Replacement  BEQ  (P-034)  $4.64 

1998— NSA  New  Orleans,  LA— NAVRES  Mgmt  School  (P105)  3.65 

N/A — Various — Planning  &  Design 1.20 

2002— NRC  Stevens  Point,  WI— Purchase  RESCEN  (P-100)  1.20 

N/A — Various — Unspecified  minor  construction  .60 

Total  MILCON  11.29 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  has  many  facets  of  the  logistics  arena  that 
impact  readiness  ratings  and  need  immediate  attention  and  funding.  The  specific 
items  are  Usted  below  in  property  order. 

Item  and  qtylcost  per  Total 

(l)B-l  Support  Equipment— Various  $10,000,000 

(2)  Block  50  Storage  Management  System  testers  for  F-16  (Re- 
places 75500  and  -01  test  sets)— Various  8,520,000 

(3)  TRK  FIRE  CRS  P-19-^4@$275,962  12,142,328 

(4)  TRK  FIRE  CRS  P-23— 26@$522,226  13,577,876 

(5)  M1083  5  TON  CARGOTRK-443@$  108,359  48,003,037 

(6)  M1097A2  TRK— 148@$  166,250  24,605,000 

Mr.  Young.  We  have  two  things  going  this  afternoon.  We  have 
to  finish  the  supplemental/continuing  resolution,  we  are  on  standby 
for  that,  and  I  have  to  join  Mr.  Dicks  shortly  at  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  we  have  a  very  important  matter  to  settle  there,  so  we 
will  submit  the  rest  of  our  questions  and  ask  you  to  respond. 

At  this  point  we  will  excuse  this  panel  and  move  to  the  Reserve 
Chiefs. 

General  Baca.  Thank  you  for  all  the  support  that  you  have  given 
the  National  Guard,  you  and  your  Committee.  Thank  you. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  for  the  record  follow  the 
Reserve  Chiefs  testimony.  See  page  305.] 
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RESERVE  PROGRAMS 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  MAX  BARATZ,  USA,  CHIEF  OF  ARMY  RESERVE 
REAR  ADMIRAL  THOMAS  F.  HALL,  DIRECTOR  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 
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RESERVE 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  We  will  now  hear  from  the  second  panel  of  wit- 
nesses. And  we  want  to  welcome  the  Reserve  Chiefs  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Some  of  you  are  here  for  the  first  time  as  well. 

We  want  to  welcome  Major  General  Max  Baratz,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Reserve;  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  F.  Hall,  Chief  of  Naval  Re- 
serve; Brigadier  General  Ronald  G.  Richard,  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower  £ind  Reserve  Affairs;  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Robert  A.  Mcintosh,  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Again,  although  this  was  advertised  as  a  closed  hearing,  in  fact 
this  is  an  open  hearing. 

We  want  to  echo  the  same  comments  about  the  Reserve  that  we 
made  about  the  Guard.  The  conduct  of  Reservists  in  the  many  de- 
ployments they  have  been  assigned  to  has  been  exemplary.  This 
Committee  is  extremely  proud  of  our  relationship  with  the  Guard 
£md  Reserve. 

We  would  be  happy  to  place  your  biographies  in  the  record  and 
your  full  statements  and  ask  that  you  summarize  your  statement. 

Admiral  Hall,  please  begin. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Hall 

Admiral  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  have  about  a  one-minute  statement. 

This  is  my  fourth  appearance  before  the  Committee.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  support  this  Committee  and  all  the  staff  has  given 
to  the  Naval  Reserve.  Today  we  are  98,000  strong  in  all  50  States. 
We  are  working  very  hard  to  continue  our  seamless  integration 
with  the  Active  Navy.  We  are  looking  forward  to  what  we  call  an 
air  of  stability  in  our  numbers  and  equipment  that  we  have,  our 
squadrons  and  ships,  and  with  our  facilities,  and  finally,  with  the 
funding. 

Our  readiness  has  been  maintained  high.  We  see  recruiting  chal- 
lenges on  the  horizon. 

I  look  forward  to  answering  any  questions. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Hall  follows:] 
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Rear  Admiral  Thomas  F.  Hall,  USN 

Commander,  Naval  Reserve  Force 

Chief  of  Naval  Reserve 

Director  of  Naval  Reserve 


A  native  of  Bamsdall,  Oklahoma,  Rear  Admiral  Hall  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1963  and  was  designated  a  Naval  Aviator  in  1964.  He  holds  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Public 
Personnel  Management  from  George  Washington  University  and  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Naval 
War  College  and  the  National  War  College.  He  was  selected  for  flag  rank  in  1987  and  in  August  of  1991 
was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  (Upper  Half). 

His  initial  fleet  assignment  was  with  Patrol  Squadron  EIGHT,  the  first  squadron  to  operate  the 
P-3  Orion,  and  the  first  East  Coast  P-3  squadron  to  deploy  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  1968  Rear  Admiral  Hall 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  served  as  a  Company  Officer  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Commandant  of  Midshipmen.  In  1972  Rear  Admiral  Hall  reported  to  Patrol  Squadron  TWENTY-THREE 
where  his  duties  included  Training  Officer  and  Officer  in  Charge  of  UNITAS  XIV  Air  Detachment. 

Following  a  tour  at  the  Naval  War  College  as  a  student  in  the  Command  and  Staff  course,  Rear 
Admiral  Hall  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  While  in  the  bureau,  his  billets  included  Aviation 
Training  Command  Placement  Officer,  Aviation  Staffs  Placement  Officer,  Head  of  Air  Combat  Placement, 
and  Assistant  Head  of  Aviation  Junior  Officer  Assignment. 

Rear  Admiral  Hall  reported  to  Patrol  Squadron  EIGHT  in  1978  as  Executive  Officer  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  Commanding  Officer  in  March  1979.  During  this  tour,  the  'Tigers"  deployed  to  Rota-Lajes 
(Spain)  where  it  was  awarded  the  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  for  deployed  operations.  He  then 
entered  the  one  year  course  of  instruction  at  the  National  War  College.  He  subsequently  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  where  he  served  as  Head  of  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM) 
Development  section. 

Rear  Admiral  Hall  served  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  Commander,  Fleet  Air,  Keflavik/lceland  ASW 
Sector  from  June  1982  to  June  1985.  From  August  1985  to  July  1987,  he  served  as  the  Commander, 
Naval  Air  Station  Bermuda  and  Commander,  Bermuda  ASW  Sector.  Following  his  assignment  in 
Bermuda,  Rear  Admiral  Hall  served  as  a  member  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Strategic  Studies 
Group  (SSG).  In  September  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the 
Pentagon.  In  May  1989,  Rear  Admiral  Hall  became  the  22nd  Commander,  Iceland  Defense  Force,  based 
In  Keflavik.  Additional  duties  included  Island  Commander,  Iceland;  Commander,  Fleet  Air,  Keflavik;  and 
Commander,  Iceland  Sector  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Group.  Rear  Admiral  Hall  assumed  his  present 
duties  as  Commander,  Naval  Reserve  Force,  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve  and  Director  of  Naval  Reserve  on 
12  September  1992. 

Among  his  awards  are  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  (two  awards). 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  and  various  unit  and  campaign  awards.  In 
July  1992,  Rear  Admiral  Hall  was  awarded  the  Icelandic  Order  of  the  Falcon,  Commander's  Cross  with 
star,  by  the  President  of  Iceland. 

Rear  Admiral  Hall  is  married  to  the  fonmer  Barbara  Ann  Norman  of  Jacksonville.  Florida.  They 
have  one  son,  Thomas  David. 
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1996  POSTURE  STATEMENT 

REAR  ADMIRAL  THOMAS  F.  HALL,  U.S.  NAVY 

CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 

On  any  given  day,  approximately  25%  of  the  Navy  is  forward  deployed,  and  50% 
of  our  ships  are  at  sea.  These  operations,  as  well  as  over  2,200  Active  shore 
commands,  rely  increasingly  on  Naval  Reservists  to  help  fulfiU  their  missions.  The 
use  of  Naval  Reservists  represents  sound  utilization  of  a  national  resource  and 
acknowledges  the  wealth  of  experience  and  commitment  resident  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  As  the  Navy  has  downsized,  and  reliance  on  the  Naval  Reserve  has 
increased,  it  has  become  an  inextricable  part  of  Naval  presence.  To  be  successful, 
force  structure  and  operating  standards  have  to  accommodate  this  relationship. 
Identical  training,  integrated  equipment,  and  compatible  platforms  are  the 
standards  for  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  These  standards,  founded  in  the  Total 
Force  Pohcy,  have  seamlessly  integrated  the  Navy. 

A  properly  structured,  trained,  and  equipped  Reserve  Force  is  able  to  provide 
valuable,  cost-effective  Contributory  Support  to  the  Fleet  whUe,  simultaneously, 
maintaining  mobihzation  readiness  for  rapid  call-up  for  crisis  response  anj'where  in 
the  world.  In  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995,  Reservists  provided  1.3  and  1.7-million 
mandays,  respectively,  of  Contributory  Support  to  the  Active  forces.  This  will 
increase  again  this  year,  and  mobilization  readiness  will  be  maintained.  By 
capitahzing  on  opportunities  during  any  period  of  Contributory  Support  to  complete 
or  maintain  mobihzation  requirements,  the  Naval  Reserve  is  achieving 
unprecedented  levels  of  support  to  the  Fleet  while  maintaining  the  highest  levels  of 
mobihzation  readiness.  Maximizing  support  to  the  Fleet,  whUe  also  maintaining 
readiness,  has  become  our  focus  and  benchmark.  This  was  evident  in  the  Roles  and 
Missions  Study  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  in  our  ongoing  review  of  appropriate 
expanded  Roles  and  Missions. 

In  1994,  the  Honorable  Deborah  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs,  chaired  the  CongressionaUy-mandated  Roles  and  Missions  Study,  "The 
Future  Naval  Reserve,"  reviewing  the  status  of  the  Reserve  Force.  Fourteen 
recommendations  on  new  responsibihties  for  the  Force  came  out  of  the  study,  ten  of 
which  have  been  implemented.  Recognizing  the  benefits  and  potential  of  this 
process,  we  have  continued  to  investigate  and  pursue  additional  initiatives  to 
maximize  Contributory  Support  opportunities  and  further  the  seamless  integration 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  following  is  a  review  of  the  status  of  those 
recommendations  and  initiatives. 
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ROLES  AND  MISSIONS  STUDY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

NAVAL  RESERMSTS  WILL  MAKE  UP  THE  REPAIR  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
SUPPORT  THE  MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  SUPPLY,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  TWO  CATEGORY  B  (READY  RESERVE  FORCE)  TENDERS 
(REPAIR  SHIPS),  IF  AND  WHEN  THE  SHIPS  ARE  MOBILIZED  TO  PROVIDE 
BATTLE  DAMAGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  THEATER  OR  ALONG  U.S.  COASTS  AS 
NEEDED  TO  SUPPORT  TWO  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICT  SCENARIOS. 

•  STATUS:  Over  1,800  Selective  Reservists  (SELRES)  have  already  been 
detailed  to  fulfill  this  recommendation.  The  Repair  Department  Selected 
Reservists  will  receive  their  training  at  several  existing  Shore 
Intermediate  Maintenance  Activities  or  aboard  Active  Force  Tenders.  The 
Medical,  Dental,  Supply  (less  food  service)  and  Communications 
Department  Selected  Reservists  will  train  aboard  Active  Force  Tenders,  at 
SIJVIAs  and  at  Medical/Dental  Treatment  Facilities. 

IMPROVE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  INTRA-THEATER  AIRLIFT  CAPABILITY' 
THROUGH  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  C-9B  AIRCRAFT. 

•  STATUS:  The  C-9B  is  approaching  obsolescence  for  avionics,  and  will 
require  new  engines  to  meet  world-wide  noise  reduction  requirements. 
These  updates  and  replacements  will  be  required  within  five  years  and 
will  be  expensive.  The  average  aircraft  age  is  20  years  with  the  oldest 
aircraft  at  28  years.  The  structural  service  hfe  is  projected  to  be  38  years 
(corrosion  dependent).  Some  upgrades  are  funded,  and  plans  for 
replacement  aircraft  or  major  modifications  are  being  considered. 

INCREASE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  PARTICIPATION  AND  CAPABILITY  IN 
SURFACE  MINE  COUNTERMEASURES. 

•  STATUS:  A\^NGER  (MCM-1)  and  DEFENDER  (MCM-2),  the  first  two  of 
four  mine  countermeasure  ships  have  transferred  to  the  NRF.  SENTRY 
(MCM-3)  and  CHAMPION  (MCM-4)  will  transfer  this  year.  Coastal  mine 
hunter  HERON  (MHC-52)  transferred  to  the  NRF  in  July  1995.  The 
INCHON  (MCS-12)  has  also  joined  the  Naval  Reserve.  Mine 
countermeasures  will  continue  to  be  a  significant  area  for  Reserve 
contribution. 

COMPLETELY  INTEGRATE  THE  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  AIR  MINE 
COUNTERMEASURES. 

STATUS:  Integration  of  HM  15  (Active)  and  HM  19  (Reserve)  has  been 
completed.  The  new  integrated  squadron,  HM  15,  will  relocate  to  Corpus  Christi 
in  spring-summer  1996.  In  Norfolk,  integration  of  HM  14  (Active)  and  HM  18 
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(Reserve)  was  completed  in  March  1995.  Each  squadron  has  twelve  aircraft,  six 
provided  by  the  Active  component  and  six  provided  by  the  Reserve  component. 
Command  of  these  squadrons  will  rotate  between  Regular  Navy  officers,  for  two 
consecutive  command  tours,  and  a  Naval  Reserve  officer,  either  a  Selected 
Reservist  or  a  Full-time  Support  (TAR)  officer,  every  third  tour. 

INCREASE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  CAPABILITY  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN 
AIRBORNE  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE. 

•  STATUS:  Two  enlisted  maintenance  augmentation  units  to  support  the 
two  Active  force  squadrons  are  funded  and  being  formed. 

USE  OF  THE  SEABEES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMY  FOR  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE  DECONTAMINATION  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  OPERATIONS 
IN  LITTORALS. 

•  STATUS:  This  concept  has  been  adopted,  and  the  overall  timetable  for 
funding,  logistics  and  equipment  transfer,  and  training  is  being 
developed.  Two  Selected  Reserve  units  have  been  estabUshed  to  augment 
Active  support  of  this  mission. 

INCREASE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  CAPABILITY  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN 
INTEGRATED  UNDERSEA  SURVEILLANCE  SYSTEMS. 

•  STATUS:  A  three-fold  increase  in  Selected  Reserve  end  strength  has  been 
dedicated  toward  increased  participation  in  this  mission.  Reservists  have 
been  assigned  to  sites  in  Dam  Neck,  VA,  and  Whidbey  Island,  WA.  This  is 
an  ideal  mission  for  the  Naval  Reserve. 

INCREASE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  ROLE  AS  THE  ADVERSARY  FLEET 
TRAINING  READINESS  GROUP. 

•  STATUS:  The  Naval  Reserve  now  provides  100%  of  the  adversary  training 
for  the  fleet  through  VFC  12  at  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  VA,  VFC  13  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Fallon,  NV,  and  three  additional  Reserve  squadrons 
from  Reserve  Carrier  Air  Wing  20.  These  five  squadrons  will  fly  15,000 
required  hours  each  year  in  support  of  this  mission.  VFC  13  has  replaced 
its  12  F/A-18  aircraft  with  25  F-5  aircraft  to  accomplish  this  mission. 

INCREASE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  CONTRIBUTION  AS  ADVERSARY  FLEET 
TRAINING  READINESS  GROUP  TO  THE  FLEET  INFORMATION  WARFARE 
COMMAND. 

•  STATUS:  The  Naval  Reserve  provides  EP-3J  aircraft  (2,000  hours/year) 
and  EA-6B  aircraft  (400  hours/year)  in  support  of  Fleet  Information 
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Warfare  Command  as  Command  and  Control  Warfare  Group  Opposition 
Forces  in  anti-air  electronic  warfare. 

PROVIDE  INCREASED  AIRBORNE  EARLY  WARNING  CAPABIUTY  IN  THE 
COUNTERDRUG  MISSION. 

•  STATUS:  On  1  OCT  95,  VAW  77  (Reserve)  was  established  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Atlanta,  GA,  and  will  assume  the  counter-narcotics  (CN)  mission 
of  VAW  122  (Active)  upon  its  disestabhshment  in  March  1996.  VAW  77 
will  conduct  counter  narcotics  operations,  normally  two  60-day  periods,  in 
support  of  CN  operations  in  the  Caribbean.  VAW  77  will  have  its  first 
drug  deployment  in  the  summer  of  1996. 

CREATE  A  POOL  OF  U.S.-BASED  AVIATORS  TO  ENHANCE  FLEET  DEPLOYED 
SQUADRONS  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICT. 

•  STATUS:  Two  F/A-18  Fleet  Replacement  Squadron  (FRS)  augment  units 
have  been  established,  manned  with  twelve  pilots  and  60  enlisted 
personnel.  The  units  are  designed  to  provide  increased  through-put  of 
personnel  through  the  training  squadrons,  in  peacetime  and  in  war,  to 
assume  the  instructor  and  aircrew  responsibihties  vacated  by  the  Active 
personnel  as  they  forward  deploy. 

NEW  INITIATIVES  BEYOND  ASD(RA)  NAVAL  RESERVE 
ROLES  AND  MISSIONS  STUDY 

THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  WILL  SUPPORT  AN  AMPHIBIOUS  ENHANCEMENT  PLAN 
TO  PROVIDE  THE  VEHICLE  LIFT  CAPABILITY  FOR  2.5  MARINE 
EXPEDITIONARY  BRIGADES. 

•  STATUS:  In  support  of  amphibious  Hft  requirements,  two  Tank  Landing 
Ships  (LST)  have  been  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  (NRF)  and 
homeported  in  Pearl  Harbor,  HI,  and  Little  Creek,  VA.  Additionally,  four 
LSTs  have  been  placed  in  a  Reduced  Operating  Status  (ROS),  each 
supported  by  a  Naval  Reserve  augment  unit  to  support  the  reactivation  of 
the  ship.  Also,  a  total  of  five  Amphibious  Cargo  Ships  (LKA)  have  been 
placed  in  ROS  status,  with  Reserve  augment  units.  Approximately  700 
Selected  Reservists  are  part  of  this  plan. 

EXPAND  LOGISTICS  CAPABILITIES  WITH  ADDITIONAL  RESERVE  C-20  AND  C- 
130  AIRCRAFT  CULMINATING  IN  TWO  C-20  DETACHMENTS  AND  FOUR  C-130 
SQUADRONS. 

•  STATUS:  A  C-20  squadron  has  been  estabhshed  at  Naval  Air  Facility 
Washington,  DC,  with  a  detachment  at  Barbers  Point,  HI.  Last  year,  they 
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provided  2,600  flight  hours  of  high  speed  medium  lift.  Our  fovu-  C-130 
squadrons  flew  10,000  flight  hours  for  outsized  heavy  cargo  lift,  providing 
year-around  C-130  support  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one-half  year 
support  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  WILL  MAINTAIN  AN  OPERATIONAL  CARRIER  FOR 
TRAINING  AND  SURGE  CAPABIUTIES. 

•  STATUS:  USS  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  (CV-67)  became  an  Operational 
Reserve  Carrier  (ORC)  in  October  1995.  This  Carrier  will  deploy  on  six- 
month  Mediterranean  cruises  as  a  "gap-filler"  in  FY97  in  the  CV/CVN 
deployment  rotation  schedule.  Additionally,  this  Carrier  will  be  used  for 
training  and  will  provide  the  necessary  surge  capability,  with  Active  or 
Reserve  Airwings,  in  the  event  of  crisis  response.  JFK  will  regularly 
participate  in  routine  Fleet  exercises,  carrier  qualifications  (CQ),  and 
battle  group  training. 

INCREASE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELECTED  RESERVISTS,  LIVING  IN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES,  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  OUTCONUS  DRILLING 
PROGRAM. 

•  STATUS:  Initiated  in  OCT  94,  this  program  permits  Selected  Reservists 
residing  overseas  to  provide  contributory  support  to  the  OUTCONUS 
commands  to  which  they  would  mobilize.  Approximately  91  Selected 
Reservists  are  participating  in  this  program  with  continued  growth 
expected. 

INCREASE  NAVAL  RESERVE  PARTICIPATION  IN  COASTAL  WARFARE. 

•  STATUS:  With  the  continuing  focus  on  Uttoral  warfare,  the  Naval  Reserve 
is  structuring  units  to  provide  port  security  and  harbor  mine 
countermeasure  operations  at  forward  locations.  435  Selected  Reservists 
have  been  assigned  to  these  units. 

UTILIZING  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  MODEL,  INCREASE  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
CENTRALIZED  CREDENTLSiLING  AND  PRIVILEGING  ACTIVITY  (CCPA). 

•  STATUS:  CCPA  in  Jacksonville  is  a  central  repository  of  credentialing, 
documentation  and  the  sole  authority  for  credentialing  Naval  Reserve 
health  care  practitioners  (physicians,  dentists  and  nurse  practitioners). 
The  CCPA  concept  has  become  so  successful  it  is  being  converted  into  a 
combined  Active  and  Reserve  databank,  and  the  Army  has  decided  to 
adopt  the  Navy  model  in  late  FY97. 
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.     INCREASE  NAVAL  RESERVE  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  HELICOPTER  RANGE 
SUPPORT  MISSION. 

•  STATUS:  Upon  decommissioning  of  two  Active  HC  squadrons,  HC  85 
assumed  all  of  the  torpedo  targeting  and  recovery  responsibilities  for  the 
Southern  California  Operating  Area.  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  HC  85 
flew  over  2,400  hours  of  contributory  support  for  Commander,  Third  Fleet 
at  the  Southern  Cedifornia  Offshore  Range.  On  the  East  coast,  HS  75  also 
provides  numerous  detachments  in  support  of  CV  operations  in  the 
Atlantic  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR). 

•     INCREASE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  SEALIFT  CAPABILITIES. 

•  STATUS:  The  Naval  Reserve  has  filled  the  requirement  which  addresses  a 
shortfall  in  the  combat  logistics  arena  for  strategic  sealift  capabilities. 
Naval  Reservists  are  training  to  provide  underway  replenishment  and 
vertical  replenishment  teams  to  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  ships. 

.     INCREASE  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  MOBILE  AMMUNITION 
LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT. 

•  STATUS:  Lessons  learned  firom  Operation  DESERT  STORM  and  war 
games  identified  a  need  for  a  surge  capability  for  onload  deliveries  of 
ordnance  overseas.  Twelve  Mobile  Ammunition  Support  Component 
(MASC)  units  have  been  estabUshed  to  provide  capabilities  for  the 
onloading  and  offloading  of  ordnance  in  forward  bases,  as  well  as 
performing  receipt,  storage,  segregation  and  integration  functions. 

These  examples  of  the  seamless  integration  of  the  Naval  Reserve  are  a  result  of 
a  shift  in  paradigm  dictated  by  the  realities  of  the  changing  world  order  and  fiscal 
reductions.  We  acknowledged  these  realities,  made  the  shift,  and  the  results  are 
evident  and  positive.  Although,  these  changes  were  challenging,  they  have  resulted 
in  increased  support  to  the  Active  component,  high  levels  of  readiness,  and  stabihty 
for  the  Naval  Reserve.  We  now  must  maintain  this  support,  readiness,  and 
stability. 

Maintaining  stability,  through  the  tvirn  of  the  century,  is  the  goal  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  the  future.    Our  success  at  maintaining  overall  stability  will  depend  on 
the  stability  within  four  areas,  or  the  four  pillars  of  the  Naval  Reserve:  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities,  and  funding. 
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PERSONNEL 

The  first  pillar  in  maintaining  stability  is  personnel.  In  the  past  foiir  years,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force  has  been  making  reductions  in  Naval  Reserve  end  strength  in 
an  orderly  and  measured  manner,  by  shedding  excess  capacity  no  longer  required 
by  the  changed  international  conditions  and  new  world  order.  Using  the 
information  gleaned  from  various  processes,  including  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Roles  and  Missions  Study,  the  Total  Force  war  game,  and  fleet 
exercises,  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  engineered  an  aggressive  program  to  draw 
down  the  Reserve.  This  process  not  only  achieved  the  desired  end  strength,  but  also 
assured  that  the  proper  mix  of  personnel  would  be  resident  in  the  Naval  Reserve  to 
provide  mission-capable  units  and  individuals  to  the  Navy-Mairine  Corps  Team 
throughout  the  fuU  range  of  operations  from  peace  to  war. 

The  drawdown  is  about  96%  complete,  with  a  desired  personnel  end  strength 
range  of  about  96,000-100,000  and  the  proper  personnel  mix.  This  achievement 
returns  stability  to  the  area  oif  personnel  structure. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  second  pillar  to  maintaining  stability  is  equipment.  The  Naval  Reserve 
needs  state-of-the-art  equipment  to  maintain  its  readiness  and  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  maximum  levels  of  Contributory  Support.  With  such  a  large  percentage  of 
Naval  Reserve  personnel  having  had  prior  service  experience,  almost  90%,  the 
logical  step  to  effective  combat  readiness  and  mobilization  effectiveness  is  fleet 
compatible  equipment. 

The  force  structure  for  FY96  is  comprised  of  35  squadrons,  20  ships,  and  55 
various  other  hardware  units.  In  FY97,  we  will  decommission  one  VP  squadron, 
add  four  MHCs  (Coastal  Mine  Hunter)  to  the  NRF,  and  maintain  our  55  other 
hardware  units.  The  Naval  Reserve  would  rank  as  the  fovirth  largest  Navy  in  the 
world  and  is  operating  state-of-the-art  equipment  that  is  fleet  compatible.  To 
maintain  compatibility  and  stability,  we  must  continue  to  modernize/integrate 
upgrades  and  program  replacements.  Whether  in  use  for  training,  exercises,  or 
actual  operations,  fleet  compatible  equipment  is  essential. 

FACILITIES 

The  third  pillar  in  maintaining  stability  for  the  Naval  Reserve  through  the  turn 
of  the  century  is  facilities.  As  part  of  the  drawdown,  it  was  clear  that  the 
infi-astructure  and  overhead  costs  needed  to  be  brought  in  line  with  desired 
personnel  end  strength  levels.  The  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission 
(BRAC)  processes  have  reduced  the  number  of  Reserve  centers,  air  stations  and 
regional  headquarters  supporting  the  Reserve  forces  in  the  field.  However,  we  will 
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continue  to  operate  Reserve  Centers  in  all  50  states,  with  adequate  facilities  in 
which  sailors  will  work  and  train.  The  challenge  is  to  maintain  and  operate  these 
facilities  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

.The  Military  Construction  and  Real  Property  Maintenance  Programs  must  be 
resourced  to  assure  readiness,  quality  of  life,  and  environmental  and  safety 
comphance  are  maintained.  The  drop  in  funding  levels,  which  started  in  FY93,  was 
a  conscious  decision  to  defer  investment  below  the  level  required  for  long-term 
sustainment  of  the  shore  infrastructure  because  of  the  uncertainties  of  force 
structure  drawdown  and  BRAC.  These  are  now  behind  us,  and  we  must  now  focus 
on  meeting  the  cost  of  ownership  for  the  core  infrastructure  which  remains.  This 
restoration  of  funding  levels  represents  prudent  cost  efficient  facilities 
management. 

BUDGET 

The  final  pillar  in  maintaining  stability  for  the  Naval  Reserve  is  the  budget. 
There  must  be  adequate  funding  to  maintain  the  levels  of  Contributory  Support  the 
Active  component  has  requested  and  the  Naval  Reserve  is  capable  of  delivering. 
Funding  for  training,  readiness,  and  support  to  the  CINCs  in  their  daily  missions,  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  shift  in  paradigm  from  the  Cold  War  era  crisis  response, 
to  toda3''s  seamless  integration  of  the  One  Navy  Team. 

As  in  the  active  force,  while  the  number  of  Reserve  personnel  has  been  decUning 
to  reach  desired  end  strength  levels,  the  demand  for  our  people  continues  to  grow. 
This  will  continue,  and  Naval  Reservists  will  be  needed  for  extended  periods  of  time 
beyond  normal  training  obligations.  Modern,  fleet  compatible  equipment  must  be 
available  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  to  ensure  employabUity.  Requested  funding 
levels  for  facihty  management  are  needed,  to  continue  to  improve  and  maintain 
existing  infrastructure.  In  sum,  whether  it  is  for  Contributorj'  Support,  personnel, 
training,  equipment,  or  facHities,  adequate  funding  is  needed  to  ensure  stability, 
and  every  dollar  spent  must  have  a  definitively  measurable  return  on  investment. 

CONTRIBUTORY  SUPPORT 

The  Naval  Reserve  continued  to  provide  unprecedented  levels  of  Contributory 
Support  to  help  meet  the  operational  requirements  of  the  Active  Forces.  During 
Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  Naval  Reserve  provided  over  1.7  million  mandays  of  direct 
support.  In  addition  to  augmenting  the  capabihties  of  the  Active  Forces,  Naval 
Reservists  perform  many  of  the  missions  required  only  during  times  of  a  national 
emergency.  Many  of  these  missions  are  unique  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force. 
\\Tiether  augmenting  the  Active  component,  or  providing  support  resident  only  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  each  of  the  Naval  Reserve's  varied  communities  provides  some 
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level  of  Contributory  Support  for  the  Navy.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the 
types  of  support  provided  in  FY95  and  the  first  half  of  FY96: 

•  Ten  of  foxirteen  Naval  Reserve  Force  (NRF)  guided  missile  fi:igates  made  four  to 
six  month  deployments  worldwide  to  relieve  fleet  OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO. 
NRF  ships  provided  236,535  mandays  of  support.  Operations  and  exercises 
supported  included  counter  narcotics  operations  (Caribbean  and  Southern 
Cahfornia),  UNITAS  (South  America),  STRONG  RESOLVE  95  (North  Atlantic), 
CARAT  95  (Pacific)  and  BALTOPS  95  (Baltic  Sea). 

•  VAQ  209  deployed  for  four  months  with  USS  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
(CVN  71)  in  support  of  Operation  DENY  FLIGHT  in  Bosnia  providing  33%  of  the 
electronic  warfare  assets  and  3,016  mandays  of  support.  Like  their  Active 
counterparts,  VAQ  209  used  High-Speed  Anti-Radiation  Missiles  (HARM) 
against  live  hostile  surface-to-air  sites. 

•  In  the  wake  of  unprecedented  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugee  influx,  130  Naval 
Reserve  Seabees  augmented  their  Active  counterparts  in  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  providing  new  construction  for  shelter,  sanitary  and  messing  facihties,  as 
well  as,  roads  and  utilities.  Additionally,  Naval  Reserve  Seabees  provided  over 
9,500  mandays  of  support  at  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  VA.  Projects 
included  Bachelor  EnHsted  Quarters  upgrades  and  completion  of  a  RecycUng 
Center.  These  projects  yielded  savings  of  $1.2  M  and  $700K,  respectively,  in 
military  construction;  and  completed  projects  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

•  Active  component  Fleet  Hospitals,  deployed  to  Guantanamo  Bay  in  support  of 
migrant  operations  and  to  Zagreb,  Croatia  in  support  of  Bosnia;  ten  percent  of 
the  personnel  assigned  were  Naval  Reservists.  Also,  Naval  Reserve  dental 
personnel  provided  over  $5.3M  in  dental  support  (representing  approximately 
335,600  procedures),  in  Contributory  Support  to  Active  Navy  personnel  and 
family  members. 

•  Fleet  Logistics  Support  Squadrons  continue  to  provide  100%  of  Navy  Unique 
Fleet  Essential  Aircraft  (NUFEA)  Airlift  to  the  Fleet  CINC's  warfighting 
capability.  Over  431,000  mandays  of  worldwide  support  were  provided  in  FY95. 

The  C-9s,  C-130s,  and  C-20Gs  that  perform  this  mission,  provide  critical, 
demand-driven,  flexible  response  for  all  Fleet  CINC  airlift  requirements. 

•  Naval  Reserve  Helicopter  Squadrons  participated  in  numerous  operations  and 
exercises  including  UNITAS  95,  USS  KENNEDY  carrier  quaUfication  (CQ) 
operations.  Carrier  Air  Wing  14  (CVW  14)  flight  operations,  target  launch  and 
recovery  and  torpedo  recovery  in  support  of  Third  Fleet,  detachments  deployed 
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aboard  two  NRF  frigates.  HCS  4  is  currently  deployed  aboard  USS  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  in  support  of  Bosnia. 

•  Naval  Reserve  P-3C  and  E-2C  squadrons  provided  almost  3,000  flight  hours  in 
support  of  counter  narcotics  (CN)  operations  in  FY95  and  an  18%  increase  is 
.projected  for  FY96.  These  aircraft  provide  detection  and  command  and  control 
for  interception.  VAW  77,  flying  the  E-2C,  is  the  only  fully  dedicated  CN 
squadron  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

•  Naval  Reserve  Intelligence  Program  personnel  provided  565  mandays  of  support 
for  the  Bosnia  Intelligence  Task  Force.  These  Naval  Reservists  provided  direct 
support  to  SECDEF,  CJCS,  and  deployed  forces  in,  and  in  support  of,  Bosnian 
operations. 

SUMMARY 

There  has  never  been  a  more  rewarding,  challenging  and  exciting  time  to  be  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  an  active  partner  and  participant  in  the 
daily  operational  commitments  of  the  Navy  world-wide.  The  seamless  integration 
of  Active  and  Reserve  components,  plus  the  magnitude  of  Contributory  Support 
provided  to  the  Fleet,  serves  as  a  model  for  the  force  structure  of  the  21*'  century. 
As  the  Navy  fulfills  its  part  of  America's  National  Mihtary  Strategy,  the  Naval 
Reserve  is  an  inextricable  part  of  that  mission. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Force  Strategic  Planning  Team  has  recently  updated  the 
Mission  and  \^ision  Statements  for  the  Naval  Reserve.  These  Statements  reflect  the 
Naval  Reserve's  commitment  to  the  National  Mihtary  Strategy  and  its  reliance  on 
seamless  integration. 

MISSION 

The  Naval  Reserve  provides  mission-capable  units  and  individuals  to 
the  Nav>',  Marine  Corps  Team  throughout  the  full  range  of  operations 
from  peace  to  war. 

VISION 

The  Naval  Reserve  is  a  highly  trained,  weU  equipped  and  fully 
accessible  combat  ready  force  with  a  world-class  reputation  for 
professional  excellence.  We  are  responsive  and  provide  a  broad  range 
of  cost-effective,  adaptable  military  capabilities  and  civihan  skills  to 
fulfill  mission  requirements. 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefner? 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  again  raise  the  issue  of  unfunded  re- 
quirements. I  wonder  if  you  might  be  able  to  tell  us  at  this  point 
some  of  the  requirements  that  the  Reserves  have  that  are  not  in 
the  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Admiral  Hall.  If  I  may,  I  didn't  mean  to  make  our  statement  for 
all  Reserve  chiefs,  just  the  one.  I  would  like  to  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Young.  I  apologize.  We  would  be  more  than  happy  to  hear 
from 

Admiral  Hall.  You  want  their  statements  or  do  you  want  me  to 
continue  with  the  unfunded? 

Mr.  Young.  Let's  hear  their  statements  first. 

The  first  panel  misled  me  with  only  one  statement. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Baratz 

General  Baratz.  We  are  used  to  Admiral  Hall  talking  for  us  and 
taking  all  the  money  anyway,  I  have  a  statement  for  the  record. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  the  past  and  particu- 
larly to  thank  your  staff  for  all  the  work  they  have  done  with  us. 
We  deeply  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  CJeneral  Baratz  follows:] 
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RECORD  VERSION 


STATEMENT  BY 

MG  MAX  BARATZ 

CfflEF,  ARMY  RESERVE 

OFnCE,  CHIEF,  ARMY  RESERVE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SECOND  SESSION,  104TH  CONGRESS 

APRIL  23, 1996 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS  BUDGET 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION  UNTIL 
RELEASED  BY  THE  HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  MAX  BARATZ 


Major  General  Max  Baratz  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  Chief  Army  Reserve,  on  May  24, 
1994.  As  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  General  Baratz 
serves  as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,     Army     on     Reserve     matters.  As 

Commander  of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Command,  he  controls  all  Army  Reserve  forces 
assigned  to  the  United  States  Atlantic  Command. 

General  Baratz  was  bom  in  Aurora,  Illinois 
on  November  11,  1934.  He  earned  an  AB  in 
political  science  and  an  ROTC  commission  from 
Syracuse  University  in  1956.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Infantry  Basic  and  the  Engineer  Advanced 
Courses.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the 
Army  War  College.  He  began  his  active  duty  as  a  platoon  leader  with  the  3rd 
Battalion,  18th  Infantry  at  Fort  Riley.  He  also  served  as  commander  of  engineer 
units  at  the  company,  battalion,  and  brigade  levels  and  ultimately  as  the  commander 
of  the  416th  Engineer  Command.  General  Baratz  served  on  the  Army  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Committee  from  1984  to  1991  and  as  Co-Chairman  and  Chairman 
from  1987  to  1991.  He  returned  to  active  duty  during  Desert  Storm  as  Deputy 
Commanding  General  for  Reserve  Affairs  at  FORSCOM  in  1990.  The  following 
year  he  became  the  Deputy  Commanding  General,  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Command,  a  position  he  held  until  becoming  Acting  Commander  on  January  21, 
1994.  He  had  served  as  Acting  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  on  from  February  7,  1994 
until  his  confirmation. 


General  Baratz 's  awards  include  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  (with  two  clusters)  and  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal. 


Prior  to  returning  to  active  duty.  General  Baratz  was  Executive  Vice-President  of 
Billings,  Inc.  and  a  member  of  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Carole  Ann  Bogage,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  MAX  BARATZ 
CfflEF,  ARMY  RESERVE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  committee,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve  and  the  575,000  men  and  women  serving  in  units  and  as 
individuals,  all  part  of  America's  Army. 


Today  we  have  soldiers  and  units  deployed  in  five  countries  under 
the  President's  Selected  Reserve  call-up  authority.  In  FY  96,  we  will  also 
have  additional  soldiers  and  units  deployed  to  24  countries  in  support  of 
other  high  priority  missions  that  are  not  part  of  the  Presidential  call-up.  In 
all  cases,  these  community-based  citizen-soldiers  continue  to  perform  their 
many  and  varied  tasks  with  distinction.  In  order  to  sustain  this  type  of 
performance,  we  must  place  unit  readiness  and  quality  of  life  for  our 
soldiers  and  their  families  first. 


The  Army  Reserve  has  taken  several  innovative  actions  to  insure  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  use  of  defense  funding. 


•  One  of  the  strategies  we  have  used  successfully  to  advantage  high 
priority  units  is  the  application  of  resources  on  a  first-to-deploy/first-to- 
fight/first-to-resource  premise. 


•  We  have  made  the  transition  from  20  continental  United  States 
ARCOM  headquarters  commands  to  ten  Regional  Support  Commands. 

•  We  are  developing  a  Reserve  Associate  Support  Program  in 
coordination  with  the  active  component  that  will  provide  increased  training 
for  drilling  reservists.  While  in  a  training  status,  these  soldiers  will  also 
assist  the  Army  in  meeting  high  priority  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  personnel  requirements 
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•  We  have  participated  with  industry  in  several  plans  that  will 
significantly  reduce  overhead  administrative  supply  costs  and  lower  basic 
maintenance  costs. 


•  We  are  implementing  a  program  that  will  convert  our  paper 
personnel  records  to  an  optical  format.  The  Personnel  Electronic  Records 
Management  System  (PERMS)  allows  automated,  immediate,  multiple-use 
access  to  personnel  records. 

•  The  Army  Reserve  is  implementing  the  Army's  regionally  based 
Total  Army  Schools  System. 


•  The  Army  Reserve  has  taken  over  the  management  of  Forts  McCoy 
and  Hunter  Liggett  along  with  Camp  Parks,  assuming  support  for  all 
USAR  units  within  their  respective  geographical  areas.  Additionally,  we 
are  scheduled  to  take  over  Fort  Dix  in  1997.  Fort  McCoy,  where  all  Army 
Reserve  full  time  support  accession  training  has  been  consolidated,  is  an 
example  of  a  true  success  story. 


SUMMARY 


The  Army  Reserve  continues  to  be  a  full  partner  in  America's 
Army,  contributing  an  economical,  cost  effective  force  that  leverages  the 
American  people's  technical  expertise  and  dedication  to  their  country  and 
the  national  defense. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  committed  to  give  the  American  taxpayers  the 
best  value  for  their  investment  in  supporting  our  national  military  strategy. 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  McIntosh 

General  McIntosh.  On  behalf  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  remains  focused  on  combat  readiness,  on  moderniza- 
tion of  our  force  and  on  accessibility  of  our  people  to  continue  to 
help  the  Air  Force  in  their  mission.  We  have  thousands  of  people 
involved  in  the  Air  Force  mission  fully  integrated. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Congress  for  what  they  did  for  us  last  year 
in  the  area  of  full-time  manning  and  helping  us  maintain  our  faciU- 
ties,  which  are  getting  aged,  and  also  for  helping  us  modernize  our 
force.  We  continue  to  be  a  good  partner  inside  the  Air  Force  and 
a  viable  part  of  executing  the  air  mission  day  in  and  day  out. 

[The  statement  of  General  Mcintosh  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

PRESENTATION  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SUBJECT:  FY  1997  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  BUDGET 


STATEMENT  OF:  MAJ  GEN  ROBERT  A.  MCINTOSH 
CHIEF  OF  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 


APRIL  iS96 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION  UNTIL  RELEASED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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BIOGRAPHY 


UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE 


Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Wastilnglon.  DC   20330-1690 


MAJOR  GENERAL  ROBERT  A.  MclNTOSH 


Major  General  Robert  A.  Mcintosh  is  chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  commander.  Air 
Force  Reserve,  a  field  operating  agency  located  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Ga.  As  chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve,  General  Mcintosh  sen/es  as 
the  pnncipal  adviser  on  Reserve  matters  to  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff. 
As  commander  of  Air  Force  Reserve,  he  has  full  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  of  all  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve  units  around  the  v/orld. 

The  general  entered  the  Air  Force  in  1966  as  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  University  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  program,  and  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  business  administration.  He  has 
commanded  an  Air  Force  Reserve  wing,  two  Reserve  numbered  air 
forces  and  served  as  vice  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  He 
separated  from  active  duty  in  August  1971  to  join  the  air  reserve 
technician  program  as  a  full-time  civil  service  employee  with  active 
participation  as  an  Air  Force  reservist.  He  is  a  command  pilot  with  more 
than  4,000  flying  hours  in  the  A-10,  A-37,  C-130  and  F-4. 

General  Mcintosh  and  his  wife,  Susan,  have  a  son,  Mark,  and  a 
daughter,  Amy. 


EDUCATtON: 


1966 
1977 


Bachelor  of  science  degree  in  business  administration,  Ohio  University 
Industnal  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 


ASSIGNIVIENTS: 


1 .  May  1 966  -  April  1 967,  student,  pilot  training,  Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 

2.  May  1967  -  January  1968,  student,  F-4D  fighter  training.  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

3.  February  1968  -  March  1968,  student,  A-37  training,  England  Air  Force  Base,  La. 

4.  April  1968  -  March  1969,  A-37  pilot,  604th  Sfjecial  Operations  Squadron,  B^en  Hoa  Air  Base,  South 
Vietnam 

5.  April  1969  -  August  1971,  A-37  pilot,  4406th  Combat  Crew  Training  Squadron,  England  Air  Force  Base, 
La. 

6.  September  1971  -  October  1975,  A-37  instructor  pilot.  910th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Youngstown 
Municipal  Airport,  Ohio 

7.  November  1975  -  January  1977,  chief,  standardization  and  evaluation,  434th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Ind. 

8.  February  1977  -  December  1977,  operations  officer,  46th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  Grissom  Air  Force 
Base,  Ind. 

9.  January  1978  -  December  1978,  director  of  operations,  926th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Naval  Air  Station 
New  Orleans,  La. 

10.  January  1979  -  December  1981 ,  deputy  commander  for  op>erations,  926th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Naval 
Air  Station  New  Orieans,  La. 
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11.  January  1982  -  December  1983,  commander,  442nd  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Richards-Gebaur  Air 
Force  Base,  Mo. 

12.  January  1984  -  June  1989,  vice  comnnander  and  later  commander,  442nd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Mo. 

1 3.  July  1 989  -  November  1 990,  commander,  1 0th  Air  Force,  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 

14.  December  1990  -  June  1993,  vice  commander.  Headquarters  Air  Force  Reserve,  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Ga. 

15.  July  1993  -  October  1994,  commander,  22nd  Air  Force,  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga. 

16.  November  1994  -  present,  chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  commander,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Washington 
D.C. 


FLIGHT  INFORMATION: 


Rating:  Command  pilot 
Right  hours:    More  than  4,000 
Aircraft  flown:  A-10,  A-37,  F-4,  C-130 


MAJOR  AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS: 

Distinguished  Service  Medal 

Legion  of  Merit 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross 

Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster 

Air  Medal  with  18  oak  leaf  clusters 

Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster 

Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  three  service  stars 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal 


EFFECTIVE  DATES  OF  PROMOTION: 

Second  Lieutenant  Jan  28, 1 966 

First  Lieutenant  Jan  28,  1969 

Captain  May  4, 1969 

Major  May  10. 1977 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Dec  14, 1981 

Colonel  Aug  1,1985 

Brigadier  General  Nov  11,1 988 

Major  General  Aug  3, 1 991 


(Cun-ent  as  of  March  1995) 
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MR  CHAIRAIAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMTITEE:   Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.   I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  continues  to  be  a  force  of  choice  for  the  Air  Force  and  the 
warfighting  Conunanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  whenever  an  immediate  and 
effective  response  is  required  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today's  world.   We 
are  ready  in  peace  or  war,  available  for  quick  response,  and  able  to  stay  the 
course  when  called  upon. 

Our  day-to-day  involvement  has  increased  markedly  in  recent  years.    The 
Air  Force  Reserve  participated  in  10  contingencies  between  1953  and  1990. 
In  the  last  five  years,  we  have  played  a  significant  role  in  no  fewer  than  28 
m^or  operations.    This  is  part  of  life  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  we  are 
proud  to  do  it.    In  every  instance  since  Desert  Storm,  we  have  met  these 
obligations  with  volunteers. 

Although  we  are  involved  more  now  in  the  daily  mission  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  focus  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  contin^aes  to  be  readiness  —  we  train  so 
that  we  will  be  ready  to  prosecute  our  wartiime  missions  when  we  are  needed. 
Our  success  in  this  endeavor  is  built  around  several  key  issues  including 
proper  resource  allocation,  strong  support  of  our  civilian  e^aployers,  long- 
term  investment  in  military  construction,  increased  use  of  eCate-of-the-art 
training  devices,  modernization  and  upgrade  of  Reserve  aircraft  and 
equipment,  and  a  continued  emphasis  on  pcceesibility  through  volunteerism. 
These  tenets,  and  the  good  people  with  whom  we  are  blessed,  are  the  tools 
that  allow  us  to  improve  and  adapt  and  to  continue  to  be  the  yardstick  by 
which  other  reserve  forces  are  measured. 
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YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

I  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  and  Congress  for  your  continuing 
support.    Like  our  active  duty  partners,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  are  veiy  busy.    Trying  to  balance  the  demands  of  military  service, 
family,  and  a  civilian  profession  can  be  a  demanding  task,  but  ours  is  made 
easier  by  the  support  we  receive  from  the  American  taxpayers.  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force. 

Recent  legislation  marks  a  milestone  of  support  for  the  Reserve 
Component.    I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  services  when  I  say  that  your  trust 
and  support  are  well-earned  and  appreciated  by  every  Reservist  in  viniform 
and  their  families.    The  recently  passed  national  defense  authorization  act 
contained  several  important  provisions.    Mobilization  income  insurance 
allows  Reservists  to  protect  their  standard  of  living  by  providing  them  the 
opportunity  to  buy  insurance  that  would  make  up  the  difference  between 
their  civilian  income  and  often  cignificantly  lower  military  pay  if  they  are 
involuntarily  recalled  to  active  duty.   We  learned  diunng  Desert  Storm  that 
more  Reservists  than  expected  required  dental  work  before  being  deployable. 
Many  Reservists  were  either  under-insured  or  had  no  insurance.    The 
legislation  you  passed  addresses  thrs  important  readiness  issue  by 
authorizing  an  affordable  dental  insurance  plan.    Previously,  Reservists  were 
not  eligible  for  disability  and  death  benefits  before  siga-in  and  after  sign-out 
during  weekend  drill  periods;  they  were  covered  only  during  duty  hours. 
Your  legislation  now  provides  this  important  benefit  firom  the  time  a 
Reservist  leaves  his  or  her  home  to  attend  inactive  duty  for  training  until  hn 
or  she  returns  at  the  end  of  the  drill  period.    Air  Reserve  Technicians  carry 
much  of  the  day-to-day  work  load  in  Reserve  units,  including  many  of  the 
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overseas  missions  we  fly  in  support  of  the  Air  Force.    Flying  these  missions 
as  civil  service  employees  raised  questions  about  their  status  in  other 
countries.    The  FY96  authorization  act  entitles  military  technicians  to  an 
additional  44  days  of  military  leave  for  participation  in  noncombat  operations 
outside  the  United  States.    This  is  important  because  it  clarifies  the  status  of 
some  of  our  aircrew  members  and  aUows  us  to  continue  to  meet  operational 
requirements.   Thank  you. 

We  participated  in  five  msuor  contingencies  in  1995  in  addition  to  our 
normal  training  and  operational  support  requirements.    The  end  of  the 
year  found  us  preparing  to  support  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  NATO's 
enforcement  of  the  Bosnian  peace  accord.    Although  primarily  an  active 
duty  mission,  national  leadership  elected  to  exercise  presidential  recall 
authority  for  Joint  Endeavor.    It  was  agreed  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
could  meet  its  responsibilities  through  volunteers,  just  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

The  number  of  Reservists  on  mandays  in  1995  peaked  during  the  third 
quarter  when  deployed  Reservists,  including  IMAs,  used  nearly  100,000 
mandays  to  support  world-wide  contingency  requirements.    On  average, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  Reservists  were  deployed  somewhekta 
around  the  world  on  each  day  of  1995.    Flsdng  unit  readiness  improved 
throughout  1995  as  units  completed  conversions.    Nonflying  unit 
readiness  remained  at  a  level  above  90  percent  throughout  the  year. 

I  like  to  think  everything  we  do  is  good  for  America.    Much  of  our 
training  results  in  by-products  that  support  or  improve  activities  in  the 
infrastructure  of  our  nation.    For  example,  the  63rd  Weather 
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Reconnaissance  Squadron  is  mandated  by  Congress  to  provide  weather 
reconnaissance  support  to  the  National  Weather  Service.    The  unit 
operates  10  WC-130s  equipped  with  the  Improved  Weather  Reconnaissance 
System  and  is  the  only  such  unit  in  the  Department  of  Defense.    They  had 
a  particularly  busy  year  in  1996,  flying  more  than  1800  hours  into  17 
storms  during  a  hurricane  season  we  thought  would  never  end.    Then,  just 
when  we  thought  we  were  out  of  the  woods,  the  country  was  blasted  by  a 
series  of  severe  winter  storms  that  required  their  attention  as  welL 

The  757th  Airlift  Squadron,  a  C-130  unit  from  Youngstown,  OH,  has  the 
only  fixed-wing  aerial  spray  capability  in  the  Department  of  Defense.    The 
unit  worked  closely  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  1995  to  validate  effective 
aerial  application  techniques  for  oil  dispersants  over  water  and 
demonstrated  this  capability  a  number  of  times  as  part  of  a  Coast  Guard 
enviroEunental  disaster  response  program. 

The  AJr  Force  Re8en.'e  is  responsible  for  rescue  missions  in  peace^imie 
and  duriiiLg  combat    The  939th  Rescue  Wing  with  its  three  HC-130  and 
mi-Co  equipped  rescue  squadrons  flew  43  rescue  missions  and  saved  18 
lives  in  12-95.    They  also  provide  NASA  space  shuttle  launch  and  down- 
range  suppoi*t. 

When  I  talk  about  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Total  Force,  I  like  tc 
use  the  Cerm  "seajailess."   Wherever  Reservists  are  supporting  operat>cr»al 
requirements,  ifs  nearly  impossible  to  find  a  margin  between  us  and  the 
active  fcpce.    Together,  we  form  a  seamdess  piece  of  cloth  that  is  bigger, 
stronger  and  more  diu-able  than  that  from  which  it  is  ;raade. 
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We  have  gained  a  mimber  of  new  missions  in  the  last  year,  including 
the  919th's  conversion  from  AC-lSOs  to  their  new  Combat  Talon/Combat 
Shadow  special  operations  mission,  including  the  responsibility  for 
training  both  active  and  Reserve  MC-130E  aircrews.    It's  important  to 
note  that  we  terminated  a  long-time  Reserve  mission  in  1995  --  the  AC- 130 
gunship  mission  at  the  919th  Special  Operations  Wing.    The  919th 
provided  fully  one-half  of  the  Air  Force's  gunship  capability  since  July 
1976.    This  mission  change  resulted  from  changes  in  Air  Force 
requirements. 

We  also  picked  up  space  shuttle  launch  and  recovery  support,  PACAF 
battle  staff  augmentation,  associate  AWACS,  information  warfare,  and  the 
KC-136  associate  mission.    Ongoing  and  announced  conversions  include 
trading  F-lGs  for  A-lOs  at  New  Orleans,  building  to  48  C-17s  at  Charleston, 
and  the  eventual  bed  down  of  48  C-17s  at  McChord. 

Reserve  medical  professionals  jcined  forces  in  1996  with  their  Guard 
and  active  duty  counterparts  in  Mirror  Force,  a  combined  effort  to 
optimize  medical  readiness  by  identifying  issues  of  concern  to  the  medical 
community,  integrating  plans  and  capabilities,  and  by  managing  change. 

Contributions  to  the  Total  Air  Force  included  our  share  of  downsizing 
during  the  year.    We  experienced  force  reductions  mandated  by  the  Air 
Force  as  well  as  those  resulting  frt>m  1996  BRAC  actions.    Our  downsizing 
actions  in  1995  were  neither  capricious  nor  arbitrary.    They  were 
carefully  thought-cut,  well  plaxuied  actions  that  met  Air  Force  plans  and 
force  structure  needs.    The  Reserve  was  not  immnnn  fr>om  personnel  cuts 
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daring  1996.    Forty  high  grade  civil  service  positions  were  eliminated  by 
Executive  Order  and  approximately  5,000  other  positions  fell  as  a  result  of 
overall  downsizing  efforts. 

We  saw  a  number  of  changes  in  1995  that  made  the  Air  Force  Reserve  a 
better  and  more  cost  effective  resource.    The  316th  Airlift  Wing  began 
flying  operational  missions  with  the  C-17.    We  also  established  our  first 
EC*  136  associate  unit  at  McConnell  AFB  and  announced  plans  to  establish 
an  associate  AWACS  unit  at  Tinker  AFB.    We  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  A-10  replacement  training  unit  at  Barksdale  AFB  and  joined  the  Guard 
and  active  force  in  standing  KOISS  combined  alert. 

Taking  advantage  of  advances  in  technology,  we  increased  the  use  of 
teleconferencing  for  meetings  in  1995  and  saved  more  than  $8  million  after 
our  initial  investment  that  otherwise  would  have  been  spent  on  travel  and 
TDY  expenses.    High  tech  combat  arms  training  devices  saved  money  as 
welL    Data  indicate  tiiat  using  these  state-of-the-art  firing  xange 
simulators  saved  nearly  $50,000  worth  of  anununition,  which  is  even  more 
significant  when  the  Reserve  was  allocated  only  74  percent  of  our 
requirement  for  5.56mjn  ammunition  and  only  54  percent  of  the  9nun 
ammunition  we  need  for  1996. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  mission  capable  and  ready,  we  must 
continually  upgrade  and  improve  our  equipment.    A  utijnber  of  programs 
held  our  attention  in  1996,  but  two  were  particularly  important:  enhanced 
electronic  warfare  capability  and  combat  operations  at  night. 
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In  today's  worid.  Air  Force  fii^ters  require  improved  jamming  and  self- 
protection  capability  in  order  to  reach  their  targets  and  survive.    Using 
the  F-16  Electronic  Warfare  Management  System,  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
will  provide  our  fighters  with  an  integrated  radar  warning,  missile 
warning,  chaS/Qare  capability  through  a  single  cockpit  control  paneL 
This  will  increase  electronic  warfare  capabilities  and  reduce  pilot 
workload  over  the  target  ai%a. 

We  began  modification  of  our  F-16  fleet  in  1995  to  make  interior  and 
exterior  lighting  compatible  with  night  vision  equipment.    We  did  this  for 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  similar  conversions.   As  we  become  more 
heavily  involved  in  operations  at  night,  we  plan  to  acquire  enough  night 
vision  goggles  to  support  our  F-16,  A-10,  C-130  and  HH-60  fleets.    This  will 
give  us  the  lead  in  night  mission  capability. 

We  plan  to  modernize  some  of  our  global  mobility  assets.    Our  KC-lSSs 
are  old  airplanes,  but  they  will  be  very  capable  for  years  to  come.    Some  of 
their  subsystems  are  not  aging  gracefully,  however,  and  are  in  need  of 
replacement.    High  on  our  list  are  new  KC-135  auxiliary  power  units 
which  replace  obsolete  and  unserviceable  equipment  and  keep  the  fleet 
flying.    Because  KC-lSSs  also  serve  as  airlifters,  we  will  capitalize  on  thsir 
cargo  hauling  capability  by  acqturing  specialized  support  equipnient  for 
cargo  handling  and  maintenance.   Engine  upgrades  for  the  Reserve  HH-6G 
fleet  will  provide  additional  combat  capability  for  rescue  forces. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  gained  a  new  base  in  199S.    Grissom  AFB 
became  Grissom  Air  Reserve  Base  as  a  result  of  1993  BRAC  actions. 
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Because  facility  improvements  were  a  migor  priority,  we  pursued  fundii^ 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  programs  and  worked  to  execute  our 
funds  in  the  year  of  the  appropriation.    MILCON  requirements  increased 
in  1995  because  we  converted  some  of  our  weapons  systems,  requiring 
facility  changes  and/or  improvements  at  a  number  of  locations. 
Appropriations  of  just  over  $57  million  for  our  1995  military  construction 
program  were  an  increase  of  some  $28  million  over  our  original  request. 
We  were  supported  during  the  FY96  and  FY97  POM  for  several  MILCON 
projects  associated  with  new  Reserve  missions,  but,  by  the  end  of  the 
effort,  $28  million  in  current  MILCON  funding  was  diverted  to  pay  other 
essential  bills.    All  in  all,  the  Reserve  was  successful  in  executing  our 
MILCON  goals  in  1995.    Seventy*seven  percent  of  our  MILCON  funds  were 
awarded  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    We  also  had  a  great  year  bi  real 
property  maintenance,  obligating  $42.9  million  for  sorely  needed  facility 
upgrade  projects. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  continued  to  make  significant  strides  Ljl 
environmental  programs  by  completing  clean-up  of  two  sites  in  1995.    Our 
greatest  focus  in  1995  was  on  pollution  prevention.    By  the  end  of  tke  year, 
six  bases  had  fully  implemented  hazardous  material  pharmacies  smA  every 
Reserve  installation  had  a  recycling  program.    We  also  reduced  tlte  use  of 
environmentally  threatening  solvents  and  ozone  depleting  substances  to 
below  the  1996  Air  Force  standard.   The  ongoing  conversion  of  Reserve 
KC-135E8  to  R  models  benefits  the  environment  by  reducing  paiticulates 
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released  into  the  atmosphere  by  aircraft  and  support  equipment  exhausts 
and  by  a  marked  reduction  in  noise  pollution. 

READP^SS 

Readiness  is  the  priority  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.    Everything  we 
do  must  contribute  to  this  end.    Although  each  of  our  missions  is  important, 
none  is  more  important  than  readiness. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
ready  to  carry  out  the  missions  we  train  for  in  peace  and  war.    But  readiness 
is  not  only  about  airplanes,  weapons  on  target,  or  tons  airlifted.    It  includes 
a  number  of  other  factors  as  well;  many  come  from  the  human  equation. 

There  would  be  no  Air  Force  Reserve  without  the  nearly  74,000  people 
who  give  it  life.    They  are  an  extraordinary  group  of  American  patriots  who 
understand  and  accept  service  to  their  country.   They  are  typical  of  so  many 
hard  working  Americans,  both  in  uniform  and  out,  who  will  do  whatever  the 
country  asks  of  them  ~  and  awk  little  in  return. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  compares  favorably  with  other  government 
agencies  in  the  make  up  of  our  work  force.    Twenty  percent  of  the  force  is 
made  up  of  women,  one  quarter  of  whom  are  officers.    Fifteen  percent  of  the 
Reserve  force  is  Afirican-American;  five  percent  is  Hispanic   We  are  working 
to  achieve  an  even  better  cross-section  of  America  as  we  work  to  recruit  the 
very  best  and  brightest  our  coiuitry  has  to  offer. 

Currently,  about  90  percent  of  the  people  joining  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
have  prior  military  service.    Many  come  to  us  directly  from  active  duty, 
already  trained  and  qualified  in  their  career  specialties.   This  saves  valuable 
resources  for  more  pressing  needs.   Actively  recruiting  prior  service 
members  is  proving  to  be  a  cost  effective  way  to  meet  a  rising  tempo  of 
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operations.    However,  we  believe  this  important  resource  has  peaked,  and 
will  decline  to  less  than  half  of  what  it  was.    This  will  require  us  to  refocus 
and  increase  our  recruiting  efforts.    The  inevitable  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  recruited  who  have  no  prior  military  experience  will  almost  certainly 
make  our  recruiters'  jobs  more  difficult  and  training  more  expensive. 

While  the  men  and  women  who  wear  Air  Force  blue  are  important,  two 
other  groups  also  require  our  support:  our  families  and  the  employers  of 
Reservists.   As  Reservists  spend  more  time  deployed  away  from  home,  we 
find  that  their  families  and  civilian  employers  require  an  increasing  amount 
of  support  from  us.    On  average,  four  times  as  many  Air  Force  Reserve  people 
are  deployed  today  as  there  were  just  seven  years  ago.    Air  Force  Reserve 
leaders  are  concerned  about  the  impact  of  high  operations  tempos  on  Reserve 
families.    We  find  that  the  readiness  and  morale  of  a  Reservist  is  linked 
directly  to  the  morale  of  his  or  her  family.    Because  Reserve  families  often 
are  not  part  of  the  network  of  support  that  surrounds  active  duty  bases  and 
units,  we  have  built  a  family  readiness  program  specifically  for  the  Reserve. 

The  Reserve  Family  Readiness  Program  provides  information,  referral, 
and  follow-up  counseling  to  our  families  during  contingency  operations  or 
periods  of  mobilization.    Family  readiness  centers  at  Reserve-owned  bases 
are  authcc^rized  fuU-time  civilian  specialists  and  units  that  are  tenants  on  an 
active  d^ity  base  will  have  additional-duty  Reservists. 

FAMNET,  a  global  communication  system,  links  Reserve  family  readiness 
centers  with  active  duty  family  support  offices  to  provide  around  the  clock 
access  dumng  contingencies  or  crises.    This  system  will  soon  link  the  reserve 
ccmponenits  together  as  welL 
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Most  Air  Force  Reservists  have  careers  separate  firom  the  military. 
Whether  self-employed  or  working  for  someone  else,  a  Reservist  away  from 
the  work  place  means  a  loss  of  productivity  and  increased  costs  for 
employers.    Overall,  employers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it  and 
realize  the  value  a  Reservist  brings  to  their  organizations.    Most  are  very 
supportive  of  their  Reserve  employees  and  are  willing  to  make  concessions  to 
keep  their  good  people.    We  are  working  to  make  hiring  Reservists  more 
desirable. 

In  a  recent  survey,  more  than  1,300  Air  Force  Reservists  responded  to 
questions  about  increased  participation  and  how  it  affects  their  lives.    Fully 
90  percent  were  willing  to  volunteer  for  additional  Reserve  duty  if  it  were 
limited  to  two  weeks  or  less.    About  one  third  reported  some  degree  of 
erosion  in  employer  support.    More  than  half  said  that  their  immediate 
supei^isors  have  a  favorable  impression  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.    Two 
thirds  said  they  use  vacation  time  for  Reserve  duty.    The  survey  said  that  our 
people  don't  mind  the  extra  work  as  long  as  it  is  productive  and  worthwhile. 

To  balance  the  books,  we  also  surveyed  a  number  of  Reserve  employers. 
This  survey  ended  in  early  March.    We  are  tabulating  the  raw  data  and  plan 
to  release  our  findings  soon. 

Like  our  sister  services,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  been  part  of 
Department  of  Defense  restructuring  efforts  for  several  year«.    After  a 
number  of  organizational  and  mission  changes,  we  continue  to  meet  our 
commitments  and  train  for  mission  accomplishment.    The  final  round  of  Base 
Realignment  anA  Closure  Commission  actions  closed  two  Reserve  facilities, 
Bergstrom  Air  Reserve  Station  near  Austin  and  O'Hare  International  Airport 
Air  Reserve  Station  in  Chicago.    Other  Reserve  units  and  facilities  around 
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the  country  will  see  an  increase  in  missions  and  responsibilities  as  a  result.    I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  see  additional  changes  in  our  force  structure  as 
we  move  into  new  mission  areas  such  as  AWACS  and  information 
management.    Reservists  wiU  continue  to  experience  a  certain  amount  of 
turbulence  as  we  move  into  the  twenty  first  century,  but  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  have  little  lasting  impact  on  our  readiness  or  mission  accomplishment 

A  significant  percentage  of  the  Air  Force's  wartime  medical  capability  can 
be  found  in  the  Reserve.    The  most  visible  of  our  medical  programs  are  our 
aeromedical  evacuation  units  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  932nd  Airlift 
Wing,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  who  fly  and  maintain  C-9  Nightingales.    These 
medical  professionals  can  be  found  everyday  training  and  flsring  real-world 
aeromedical  missions  across  the  country  and  around  the  world. 

Our  program  for  health  services  professionals  is  a  proactive  effort  to 
manage  their  sometimes  unique  professional  and  training  needs.    The 
recently  published  Medical  Readiness  Strategic  Plan  2001  is  a  comprehensive 
update  of  Department  of  Defense  medical  readiness  strategy  and  addresses  a 
number  of  critical  issues  affecting  medical  readiness.    The  plan  stresses  the 
need  for  effective  medical  readiness  training,  citing  a  number  of  factors  that 
detract  from  medical  readiness,  including  a  marked  decline  in  medical 
exercises  or  participation  by  medical  personnel  in  other  exercist;S.    The  plan 
advocates  strong  reserve  component  medical  participation  in  upcoming 
nugor  exercises.    We  will  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  medical 
community  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
joint  and  service-specific  exercises  as  long  as  resources  are  available.    I 
strongly  believe  that  field  training  is  necessary  for  our  medical  people  and 
intend  to  explore  our  options  for  good,  taxing,  and  realistic  tiraining. 
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The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Quality  Air  Force  of 
today.    For  some  time,  we  have  been  an  organization  dedicated  to  quality. 
Quality  is  a  prerequisite  to  successfully  meeting  the  coming  challenges  of 
achieving  a  proper  force  structure,  new  missions,  readiness,  recruiting, 
deployments  and  the  mjrriad  other  things  that  define  our  organization. 

Oiir  years  of  work  in  quality  have  begun  to  pay  off;  we  have  a  number  of 
success  stories  this  year.   At  the  919  Special  Operations  Wing,  Duke  Field, 
Fla.,  the  metals  technology  shop  was  too  small  for  the  equipment  on  hand  and 
was  a  potential  safety  hazard.    The  shop  staff  tackled  the  problem  and  not 
only  developed  a  floor  plan  that  meets  OSHA  standards,  but  came  up  with 
more  productive  office  procedures  as  well.    The  919th  then  applied  quality 
processes  to  track  mishaps  and  personal  injuries  in  the  unit.    After  analyzing 
trends,  they  were  able  to  reduce  reportable  mishaps  by  76  percent. 

The  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  earned  both  the  Denver  Federal 
Executive  Board  Federal  Agency  Award  for  Outstanding  Public  Service 
and  Vice  President  Gore's  1995  Hammer  award  for  outstanding  public 
service  and  for  reinventing  government  by  improving  customer  service, 
cutting  red  tape,  empowering  employees,  and  getting  back  to  basics.   And 
they  did  all  this  with  an  employee  to  customer  ratio  of  1  to  nearly  1,000. 

Reservists  used  the  same  quality  processes  at  the  419th  Fighter  Wing,  Hill 
AFB,  Utah,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  stripping  and  painting  an  F-16  from  $30,000 
to  about  $7,000,  for  more  than  75  percent  savings.    The  301st  Rescue 
Squadron,  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.,  saved  $l'/9,000  by  acquiring  18  derelict  lighting 
carts  from  the  Defense  Reutilization  Marketing  Office  then  rebuilding  them 
to  like  new  standards.    The  934th  Airlift  Wing,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  LAP  ARS, 
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Minn^  found  they  can  save  at  least  $25,000  a  year  by  using  a  locally  crafted 
ground  trainer  rather  than  an  airworthy  airplane  for  loadmaster  training. 

Stories  like  this  abound  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Quality  and  the  unique 
skills  and  experiences  of  our  Reservists  make  things  happen  that  are  good  for 
the  Reserve,  the  Air  Force  and  the  country. 

ACCESSIBILITY  AND  VOLUNTEERISM 

The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  to  provide  combat  -  ready  forces 
whenever  needed.    Originally  intended  for  wartime  augmentation,  we  now 
find  that  we  are  involved  in  military  support  of  national  objectives  on  a  daily 
basis.    There  were  times  in  1995  when  as  many  as  a  thousand  Air  Force 
Reservists  were  deployed  around  the  world  on  any  given  day,  supporting  U.S. 
national  objectives.    Reserve  aircrews  continue  to  average  more  than  110 
days  of  participation  a  year  and  support  personnel  participate  at  record 
levels  as  r'eil. 

On  the  occasions  when  the  Air  Force  needed  augmentation  or  the 
President  exercised  hii,  recall  authority,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  met  100 
p  eircent  of  its  obligations  through  volunteers.   We  have  done  this  with  great 
success  siijice  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War.   Volunteerism  works  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  is  the  way  we  prefer  to  do  business.    We  have  proven  that  ovr 
forces  are  i^rnmediately  accessible  and  ready  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to 
work. 

Our  f>(^'hter,  tanker,  rescue,  and  airlift  units  supported  operations  in 
Bosnia,  Ii  sq,  Haiti,  and  elsewhere  through  rotations  of  volunteers.    Reserve 
ilghter  crews  and  aircraft  have  been  deployed  overseas  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  along  with  our  regular  rotations  of  airlift  and  tanker  support,  flying 
missions  in  support  of  Joint  Endeavor.   All  are  volunteers. 
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Although  our  Reservists  often  find  themselves  working  with  their  active 
duty  counterparts  at  hot  spots  in  all  comers  of  the  world,  they  are  still 
Reservists.    While  they  may  share  the  same  risks  as  their  brothers  and  sisters 
on  active  duty,  they  often  do  not  enjoy  the  same  benefits.    Volunteers  are 
limited  by  law  to  no  more  than  179  days  of  participation  per  fiscal  year.    If  a 
Reservist  has  180  dajrs  or  more  participation  in  a  fiscal  year,  he  or  she  counts 
against  Reserve  full-time  support  end  strength.    This  limits  our  ability  to 
provide  personnel  for  long  periods  of  time  to  support  the  increasing  tempo  of 
operations  around  the  world. 

Because  Air  Force  Reservists  often  are  on  active  duty  orders  for  less  than 
thirty  days  at  a  time,  neither  they  nor  their  family  members  are  eligible  for 
the  same  medical  benefits  as  active  duty  forces  if  they  are  injured  in  the  line 
of  duty.    It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the  risks  are  the  same,  the  benefits 
shotild  be  the  same. 

FORCE  MODERNIZATION 

In  today's  total  Air  Force,  it's  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  Air  Force 
Reservists,  their  aircraft  and  equipment  intermixed  with  assets  from  the 
active  duty  Air  Force  and  the  Air  National  Guard  when  deployed  for 
operations  such  as  Joint  Endeavor.    The  wartime  CINCs  include  the  Reserve 
throughout  their  war  plans  and  expect  us  to  participate  from  the  earliest 
stages.    If  we  are  to  be  truly  interchangeable  with  the  active  force  and 
equally  effective  and  mission-capable,  we  must  be  equipped  comparably  to 
the  components  we  support.    It  is  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  on 
ramps  around  the  world,  particularly  at  bases  supporting  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor.    Active  duty.  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  crews  and 
maintenance  personnel  routinely  fly  and  maintain  each  other's  equipment  as 
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they  support  the  NATO  mission  in  Bosnia.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  were  not  equipped  with  modem,  first-line  equipment,  the 
same  as  the  active  force. 

Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  funds,  first  provided  in  1981,  are  dedicated 
to  enhancing  our  combat  readiness.    We  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  that 
legislation  and  spend  this  money  to  improve  mission  performance, 
survivability,  interoperability,  sustainment  and,  above  all,  readiness.    Our 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  when  a  Reserve  unit  deploys,  we  give  the  gaining 
commander  the  same  capability  and  degree  of  mission  accomplishment  he 
would  expect  from  an  active  duty  unit.    Because  we  ei^oy  your  support,  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  has  been  able  for  a  number  of  years  to  do  exactly  that. 

Support  requirements  and  supply  systems  become  less  complicated  and 
more  cost-effective  when  all  the  components  of  the  total  Air  Force  are  equally 
equipped  as  they  are  now.    Operational  and  sortie  rates  remain  high  because 
modem,  first-line  equipment  usually  is  easier  to  maintain  and  offers  a  combat 
edge  net  found  in  older  weapon  systems. 

Force  modernization  requirements  are  validated  by  the  active  Air  Force. 
Our  priority  is  to  continually  upgrade  aircraft  capabilities  to  maintain 
mission  compatibility  with  the  active  force,  including  combat  operations  at 
night,  precision  munitions  delivesy,  aad  integration  into  the  medem  digital 
battlefield.   To  meet  this  gsal,  we  !ook  hard  for  low  cast  solutions  to  meet 
these  reqoirements  with  current,  commercial,  or  other  non-developmental 
strategies.    Congressioiial  support  has  allowed  us  to  maintain  an  acceptable 
level  cf  psxity  in  critical  areas  such  as  airlift  defensix'e  ss^tems;  F-16  multi- 
task trainers;  night  vieioini  lighting  modifications  for  our  F-168,  A-lOs,  and  C- 
130s;  and  flare  and  chad' dispensing  capability  for  the  Reserve  F-16  fleet. 
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Other  priorities  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  include  precision  guided 
munitions  capability  for  our  F-lBs,  improved  avionics  for  Reserve  F-16s  and 
A-lOs,  C-130  cockpit  improvements  and  night  vision  capability,  KC-135R 
engine  upgrade  kits,  and  unit-level  training  devices  for  A-10  and  C-130  fleet. 

Probably  our  single  largest  contribution  to  the  total  Air  Force  lies  in 
airlift.    We  fly  a  sizable  percentage  of  Air  Force  O130,  C-141,  C-5,  and  C-17 
missions  and  provide  airlift  support  with  our  tanker  fleet  as  welL    Much  of 
this  capability  is  centered  in  our  C-130  Hercules  fleet.    Altogether,  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  flies  more  C-130s  than  any  other  type  aircraft.    Most  are 
dedicated  to  theater  airlift,  including  airdrop,  tactical  airland,  combat 
resupply,  aeromedical  evacuation,  and  special  missions  such  as  aerial  spray 
and  Are  fighting.    Some  are  modified  for  specific  missions  such  as  weather 
reconnaissance  and  special  operations.    Congressional  understanding  of  and 
support  for  the  tactical  airlift  mission  have  resulted  in  constant 
modernization  of  the  Reserve  fleet  since  1981.    Twenty-eight  of  our  Reserve 
C-130s  dedicated  to  airlift  are  older  C-130Es;  the  rest  are  newer  H-models. 
All  are  subject  to  a  number  of  modifications  and  upgrades  including  new 
autopilot  and  groiind  collision  avoidance  eqmpment,  improved  electrical 
system,  global  positioning  system ,  and  communication  radios  that  will 
improve  battlefield  communications  between  C-130  crews,  fighter  aircraft, 
and  ground  forces.   A  radar  upgrade  to  a  state-of-the  art,  adaptable  system 
will  save  approximately  $125  per  flying  hoiir.    Other  modifications  and 
improvements  planned  for  Reserve  C-130s  will  increase  their  combat 
effectiveness  and  longevity. 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  said  recently  that  the  single  biggest 
requirement  we  have  in  the  near  term  is  replacing  the  C-141  strategic 
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airlifter.   There  are  now  two  operational  C<17  associate  squadrons  at 
Charleston  AFB,  S.C.    The  planned  procurement  of  120  C-17s  means  that  the 
Reserve  units  at  McChord  and  Charleston  AFBs  will  continue  as  C-I7 
associate  units.   As  our  C-141  Starlifters  retire,  the  associate  units  at 
McGuire  and  Travis  AFBs  will  lose  their  airlift  mission  as  will  five  other 
C-141-equipped  Reserve  units.   In  the  meantime,  96  of  the  best  C-141s  in  the 
fleet  will  be  modified  with  global  positioning  ssrstems,  a  new  autopilot,  station 
keeping  equipment,  and  airlift  defensive  systems.   Although  these  upgrades 
will  not  extend  the  service  life  of  our  C-141s,  we  plan  to  make  best  use  of 
them  until  at  least  2006. 

New  mission  areas  in  the  Air  Force  involve  the  Reserve  as  welL   We  can 
make  a  viable  contribution  to  the  development  of  Information  Warfare 
because  the  nature  of  this  important  new  mission  lends  itself  to  the  unique 
talents  of  our  Reservists.   Because  the  Air  Force  is  a  highly  technical  branch 
of  service,  many  Air  Force  Reservists  have  strong  links  with  the  civilian 
communication  and  computer  commiinities.   We  hope  to  capitalize  on  their 
special  skills  and  associations  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  information 
warfare  mission  as  it  evolves.   This  special  kind  of  synergy  will  help  us  as  we 
explore  potential  involvement  in  three  other  growing  mission  areas:  space 
operations,  modeling  and  simulation,  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicles. 

As  the  need  for  Reserve  participation  grows,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  we 
will  experience  growth  in  certain  missions.    The  first  of  two  associate 
KC-136R  squadrons  will  be  fully  operational  by  the  end  of  FY96  with  the 
second  scheduled  to  be  in  place  in  FY98.   We  will  also  stand  up  an  AWACS 
associate  squadron  at  Tinker  AFB  in  FY96  with  six  crews  progranuned  to  be 
mission  ready  by  the  end  of  FY98.   These  Reservists  will  ezkhance  combat  and 
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peacetime  capability  within  the  AWACS  community  by  increasing  the  number 
of  aircrews  and  maintenance  personnel  available  for  this  important  mission. 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  END  STRENGTH 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Operation  and  Maintenance 
(O&M)  Appropriation  is  committed  to  flying  programs  and  full-time 
support  personneL    Overall,  Reserve  appropriations  fund  operating 
expenses;  salaries  for  civilian  employees,  air  reserve  technicians,  and 
participating  Reservists;  and  military  construction.    Table  I  depicts  our 
FY  1995  actuals,  current  estimate  for  FY  1996,  and  our  FY  1997  budget 
request 

TABLE  I 

Total  Program  Amounts,  FY  1995  to  FY  1997 

by  Appropriation 

($  in  millions) 

FY  1995     FY  1996     FY  1997 
Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  (RP,  AF)  768.8  784.6  776.0 

O&M,  USAFR  1,471.5       1,516.3       1,488.6 

MILCON,  USAFR  57.1  36.5  51.7 

IScserve  Equipment,  USAFR  90.9  176.2  0.0 

Total  2,388.3       2,513.6       2,316.3 

The  Resekve  O&M  Appropriation  finances  the  daily  operation  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  sustams  cmut  primary  mission  of  combat  readiness. 
T&e  migority  of  tnis  appropriation  funds  requirements  such  as  pay  for 
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civilian  personnel  and  military  technicians,  fuel  and  other  supplies  for  our 
flying  program,  and  depot-level  maintenance. 

The  FY  1997  request  of  $1,488.6  million  includes  price  increases  of  $50.1 
million  and  a  program  decrease  of  $77.8  million.  Program  increases  for 
annualization  of  the  associate  flying  mission  at  McConneU  AFB,  base 
operating  support  at  March  ARB,  annualization  of  contract  conversion 
and  headquarters  management  end  strength  realignment  are  ofCset  by 
reductions  across  the  Air  Force  Reserve  in  our  civilian  work  force,  force 
structure  changes,  mission  changes  and  conversions. 

The  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  (RP,  AF)  Appropriation  pays  for 
training  of  drilling  Reservists,  individual  mobilization  augmentees  (IMAs) 
and  628  Reservists  in  full-time  support  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  providing 
day-to-day  administration  and  management,  7;«cruiting  support,  and 
support  to  m^or  commands,  the  Joint  Staff  and  other  Department  of 
Defense  &taS[s.   These  funds  also  support  military  personnel  costs  of 
stisden^  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  Air  Force  ROTC,  and  the  F.  Edward 
Kebert  Armed  Forces  Health  Profession  Scholarship  and  Financial 
Assistance  Giant  programs. 

The  $776  million  request  for  FY  1997  includes  a  price  growth  of  $18 
million  and  real  program  decrease  of  $26.7  million.    The  program  supports 
unit  co££V6rsions  from  C-1418  to  C-17s;  contiiJLuing  modernization  of  our 
KC-136  Sect;  increases  in  heavy  bomber,  space  operations  and 
transpar tation  missioicis;  a  restructuring  of  professional  education  and 
training  requirements  for  Reservists  during  their  careei t^i  and  23  new 
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junior  ROTC  detachments  in  FY  1997.    The  FY  1997  end  strength  request 
of  73,281  is  688  less  than  the  73,969  authorized  for  FY  1996. 

Our  MiUtary  Construction  (MILCON,  USAFR)  Appropriation  provides 
funds  to  construct,  acquire,  expand,  refurbish  or  convert  Air  Force 
Reserve  facilities.    The  FY  1997  request  for  $41.4  million  involves  fifteen 
projects  in  ten  states  plus  $4.3  million  for  assorted  uiinor  construction 
projects  and  another  $6.9  million  for  architectural  and  engineering 
services.    This  modest  investment  will  renew,  replace  or  revitalize  a 
physical  plant  infrastructure  valued  at  more  than  $4.6  billion.    This  is 
quite  a  boon  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  do  a  good  job  of  managing  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  by  Congress 
and  the  American  people.    This  is  both  an  obligation  and  an  unspoken 
part  of  our  mission.    As  the  Air  Force  Reserve  takes  on  additional 
missions  and  an  increasing  share  of  the  overall  Air  Force  work  load,  we 
will  need  funding  conunensurate  with  the  taskings  we  are  expected  to 
accompUsh.    This  means  sufficient  funds  and  people  to  operate  the 
equipment  we  have  if  we  are  to  get  the  most  fi:x>m  it. 

CONCLUSION 
The  Air  Force  Reserve  will  soon  celebrate  our  fiftieth  anniversary.    We 
remain  ready  to  support  mission  requirements  at  any  time,  under  any 
conditions,  anywhere  in  the  world.   With  your  support  and  the  suppoii*t  of  the 
people  of  this  great  land,  we  will  remain  one  of  the  most  capable  and  cost- 
effective  aerospace  forces  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare. 
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Summary  Statement  of  General  Richard 

General  Richard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmgin. 

We  thank  the  Committee  for  the  support  it  has  provided  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  in  the  past.  Just  recently  we  completed  Battle 
Griffin  1996  in  which  3,500-plus  reservists  reheved  the  OPTEMPO 
of  regular  forces.  Much  of  that  is  due  to  the  support  that  we  have 
received  in  the  past  and  our  ability  in  our  personnel  accounts  to 
fund  such  matters. 

On  the  Operations  and  Maintenance,  O&M,  side  we  have  issues 
such  as  initial  issue,  those  same  things  you  referred  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
mgm,  not  glemiourous  items,  but  day-to-day  unglamorous  things 
that  we  need  to  address.  Your  support  is  appreciated  on  those 
items. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Greneral  Richard  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

HEADQUARTERS  MARINE  CORPS,  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20380-1775  (703)  614-4309 

'  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  RONALD  G.  RICHARD  USMC 

Brigadier  General  Ronald  G.  Richard  is  currently  serving  as  the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  (Reserve  Affairs),  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C. 

General  Richard  earned  his  B.A  degree  in  History  at  Louisiana  State  University  in  August 
1968,  and  completed  The  Basic  School  in  February  1969. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  was  assigned  to  Battery  I,  3d  Battalion, 
12th  Marines  as  a  forward  observer  for  3d  Battalion,  4th  Marines.  Returning  to  Okinawa 
with  the  3d  Marine  Division,  he  served  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Commanding  General,  3d 
Marine  Division.  In  July  1970,  he  was  reassigned  to  Quantico  as  a  Staff  Platoon 
Commander  at  The  Basic  School.  From  1971  to  1975,  he  served  with  the  4th  Marine 
Division  in  La.,  and  Texas. 

Promoted  to  captain,  he  returned  to  Quantico  as  a  Company  Commander  at  the  SNCO 
Academy.  General  Richard  completed  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School  at  Quantico,  and 
subsequently  attended  the  Senior  Career  Level  Advance  Course  at  Fort  Sill.  In  August 
1977,  he  reported  to  the  3d  Battalion,  12th  Marines  as  the  Fire  Support  Coordinator  for  the 
4th  Marines,  and  then  became  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Battery  H. 

Posted  to  the  Marine  Security  Guard  Battalion,  he  served  as  the  Executive  Officer, 

Company  F,  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Following  promotion  to  major  in  1979,  he  commanded  Company  F,  Marine  Security  Guard  Battalion, 

responsible  for  embassy  security  guards  for  Sub-Sahara  Africa. 

pon  his  return  from  overseas,  General  Richard  joined  4th  Battalion,  I  Ith  Marines  at  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif,  in  August  1980.  He 
mitially  served  as  Commanding  Officer  of  1st  155  Howitzer  Battery,  and  then  as  the  Battalion  S-4.  Transferred  to  the  newly  activated 
27th  Marines,  he  served  as  the  Reginmental  Executive  Officer  until  his  transfer  in  1982. 

He  attended  the  Naval  Command  and  Staff  College,  Newport,  R.I.,  where  he  also  earned  a  MA.  degree  in  International  Relations 
from  Salve  Regina  College  in  1983. 

Selected  to  lieutenant  colonel,  he  then  reported  to  the  Command  and  Staff  College  as  an  instructor  in  Landing  Force  Operations  in 
July  1983.  Reassigned  to  Washington,  DC,  in  1986,  he  served  as  the  POM  working  representative  and  as  Head,  Plans  and  Policy, 
Training  Department,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 

Graduating  frxjm  the  Army  War  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1988,  General  Richard  joined  the  2d  Marine  Division,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C., 
as  the  G-3  Operations  Officer.  On  June  16,  1989,  he  was  r-iassigned  to  the  10th  Marines  as  Regimental  Commander  He  was 
promoted  to  colonel  on  Aug.  1,  1990  and  reassigned  on  Aug.  16,  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3  and  subsequently  served  in  that 
billet  throughout  the  Division's  deployment  to  Southwest  Asia  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

In  July  1991,  General  Richard  joined  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot\Eastem  Recruiting  Region,  Parris  Island  as  the  Depot  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-3.  He  was  assigned  duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Recruit  Training  Regiment  on  May  29,  1992.  While 
serving  in  this  capacity,  he  was  selected  in  March  1993  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general.  He  was  advanced  to  that  grade  on  May 
26,  W3,  and  assumed  his  duties  as  the  Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  National  Military  Command  Center,  J-3,  Joint  Staff, 
Organization  of  the  JCS,  Washington,  DC,  on  June  4,  1993.  General  Richard  assumed  his  current  assignment  in  July  1994. 

His  personal  decorations  include:  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal;  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  "V"  and  gold  star  in  lieu  of 
a  second  award;  Meritorious  Service  Medal;  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  Combat  "V"  and  gold  star;  and  the  Combat  Action 
Ribbon  with  gold  star. 

Brigadier  General  Richard  is  married  to  the  former  Dee  Bertrand.  They  have  three  daughters;  Rachel,  Ann  Marie,  and  Katherine. 

levised  Mar.  28,  1 995  HQMC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
report  on  the  combat  readiness  and  future  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  information  I 
provide  is  consistent  with  the  President's  budget  submission  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  1 996  Posture  Statement. 

A  story  I  often  relate  is  of  one  of  our  activated  units  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  potential  and  the  capability  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  story  documented 
our  wartime  performance.  It  provides  evidence  why  our  priorities  must  focus  on  mission 
oriented  training  to  fight  and  win  in  battle.  The  tale  also  served  to  underscore  the  indispensable 
nature  of  the  Reserve  Component. 

The  story  concerned  Company  B,  4th  Tank  Battalion  from  Yakima,  Washington.  In  three 
days  of  combat  engagements  forward  of  friendly  formations.  Company  B  knocked  out  49  tanks, 
41  BMPs/armored  vehicles  and  28  other  types  of  vehicles.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Iraqi 
soldiers  were  also  taken  prisoner  before  Saudi  Arabian  and  Kuwaiti  units  arrived  and  passed 
through  the  Company  B  positions  to  liberate  Kuwait  City. 

I  mention  the  story  to  emphasize  our  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
Our  vision  remains  focused  on  warfighting,  specifically  those  elements  of  combat  arms  required 
to  seamlessly  augment  and  reinforce  Active  Component  Marine  Corps  air  and  ground  operating 
forces.  Like  Company  B's  integration  with  the  Active  Component  1  st  Battalion,  8th  Marines  for 
Desert  Storm,  our  programs  and  policies  must  support  the  assimilation  of  the  Reserve 
Component  into  the  Active  Component  for  the  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Force.  Our  goal 
remains  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Active  Component  in  a  seamless,  integrated 
Corps. 

In  my  first  year  as  the  Director  of  Reserve  Affairs,  I  highlighted  three  initiatives 
describing  what  we  were  doing  to  improve  our  warfighting  readiness  to  fight  and  win  the  close 
battle.  First,  we  were  working  with  the  Active  Component  to  improve  the  integration  of 
individuals  and  units  in  exercises  and  operations.  Second,  we  were  participating  in  the 
refinement  of  the  Marine  Corps'  strategic  and  operational  concepts  for  the  future.  Third,  we  were 
continuing  to  build  on  our  strengths  of  personnel  quality,  warfighting  readiness  and  training, 
equipment  fielding,  and  the  Inspector-Instructor/ Active  Duty  Support  program. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  provide  the  committee  with  information  on  all  of  our  initiatives  to 
maintain  our  combat  readiness  and  build  for  future  exigencies.  These  initiatives  feature  policies 
and  actions  delineated  in  two  keynote  documents  delivered  by  General  Charles  C.  Knilak, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  in  July  1995.  In  an  All  Marines  message  (ALMAR  191/95), 
he  identified  five  pillars  that  represent  his  most  strongly  held  beliefs  for  an  effective  Marine 
Corps:  People,  Core  Values,  Education  and  Training,  Warfighting,  and  Naval  Character.  In  his 
Commandant's  Planning  Guidance,  he  directed  specific  actions  to  define  how  we  will  translate 
the  five  pillars  into  action  to  ensure  Total  Force  unity  of  effort. 
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The  five  pillars  and  Commandant's  Planning  Guidance  provide  the  focus  for  my 
statement,  and  the  future  Total  Force  Marine  Corps.  In  the  context  of  these  discussions,  I  will 
address  the  resources  we  need  to  accomplish  our  assigned  missions  and  furnish  current 
information  on  the  challenges  we  face. 


PEOPLE 

In  his  Guidance,  General  Krulak  noted  "Our  ability  to  win  battles  boils  down,  as  it  always 
has,  to  our  Marines.  The  most  important  things  we  do  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  to  make  Marines 
and  win  our  nations's  battles... everything  starts  and  ends  with  the  individual  Marine." 

The  resolve  and  initiative  of  our  Marines  is  combat  proven.  The  media  often  accounts  for 
the  size  of  the  services  in  terms  of  hardware  such  as  the  number  of  Army  tanks.  Air  Force  jets  or 
Navy  ships.  We  are  viewed  differently.  Our  combat  formations  may  include  high  performance 
aircraft  and  helicopters,  tanks  and  mechanized  vehicles,  and  sea  based  amphibious  ships. 
However,  we  are  most  commonly  identified  by  who  and  what  we  are.. .Marines. 

Personnel  Quality 

The  Marines  who  serve  in  our  Reserve  Component  are  our  most  precious  asset  and  the 
source  of  our  strength.  They  are  the  building  blocks  of  our  teamwork  and  success  in  combat. 
They  represent  the  diverse  population  of  our  great  American  society.  Our  Marines  deserve 
rewarding  career  opportunities,  adequate  pay  and  benefits,  and  the  guarantee  of  equal 
opportunity  to  reach  their  full  potential  without  hindrance  of  discrimination  or  harassment. 

Reserve  Marines  are  ambitious,  disciplined,  hard-working,  motivated,  well-trained, 
well-led  and  dedicated  to  excellence  in  serving  their  Country  and  Corps.  They  and  their  families 
voluntarily  make  numerous  sacrifices  each  year  to  participate  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
Because  Marines  are  the  centerpiece  of  our  Corps,  recruiting  them,  training  them,  instilling 
within  them  our  core  values  and  a  sense  of  integrity  and  accountability,  equipping  them,  and 
treating  them  with  fairness  must  be  our  top  priorities  and  principal  areas  of  emphasis. 

In  his  Guidance,  General  Krulak  outlined  both  his  intent  with  respect  to  how  Marines 
should  be  led,  and  a  number  of  new  manpower  management  policies  to  ensure  the  readiness  of 
our  units.  His  objective  was  to  limit  adverse  consequences  on  individual  Marines.  The  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  is  complying  fiilly  with  this  guidance.  Be  it  cultivation  of  core  leadership 
competencies  in  our  officers,  staff  noncommissioned  officers,  and  noncommissioned  officers,  or 
simply  the  eradication  of  the  "zero  defects  mentality",  we  are  working  to  ensure  Marines 
epitomize  what  is  good  about  our  nation  and  personify  the  ideals  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
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Reserve  Manpower  Categories 

The  1 74,000  Active  Component  Marine  Corps  is  complemented  by  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  organized  into  three  categories  as  required  by  law:  the 
Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve,  and  the  Retired  Reserve.  Active  Component  personnel, 
Navy  Active  and  Reserve  personnel,  and  civilian  employees  provide  support  to  Marine  Forces 
Reserve.  The  following  line  diagram  summarizes  these  manpower  categories  and  the  personnel 
strength  contained  within  each  as  of  30  September  1995. 


Total  USMCR 
Manpower 
205,401 


Standby 

Reserve 

216 


Ready 

Reserve 

103.668 


Retired 
Reserve 
101,517 


Selected 
Reserve 
40,933 


Individual 
Ready  Reserve 
62,735 


Ready  Reserve 

The  Ready  Reserve  consists  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve.  It  is  the  largest  category  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  the  primary  source  of 
units  and  individuals  upon  mobilization. 


The  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  includes  the  warfighting  units  of  the  Marine  Forces 
Reserve,  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  members,  and  Active  Reserve  Marines.  Reservists 
serving  in  Marine  Forces  Reserve  operating  units  comprise  82  percent  of  the  Selected  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  The  remaining  18  percent  of  reservists  serve  in  the  supporting  establishment  or 
are  undergoing  initial  active  duty  for  training. 

The  major  commands  of  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve  include  the  4th  Marine  Division,  the 
4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  the  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Support  Command.  The  Division,  Wing  and  Force  Service  Support  Group  are  the  largest 
segments  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  structure  of  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve 
operating  forces  is  organized  specifically  to  meet  mobilization  missions.  The  structure  parallels 
that  of  the  Active  Component.  When  fiilly  mobilized,  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
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represents  about  25  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps  combat  power  available  to  the  National 
Command  Authorities. 

Our  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  program  varies  slightly  from  other  Selected 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  activities.  Marines  in  this  program  are  individually  assigned  to 
designated  headquarters  elements,  bases  and  stations  to  support  the  wartime  requirements  of  the 
Active  Component.  During  FY95,  two  hundred  sixty-four  of  these  Marines  staff  the 
47  mobilization  stations  located  throughout  the  country.  These  stations  completed  the  screening 
of  over  10,000  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  For  FY96,  we  have  a  budget  of 
$1.3M  to  muster  13,000  Marines  from  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  In  FY97,  $1.4M  will 
muster  13,000  from  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

We  also  have  used  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  to  develop  and  implement 
automated  tools  to  facilitate  the  rapid  and  efficient  identification  of  those  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  and  retired  officers  with  the  greatest  military  occupational  specialty  currency,  or  officers 
with  particular  language  skills  or  advanced  degrees.  These  tools  feature  user  friendly  screen 
menus  to  point  and  click  to  the  data  element  fields  of  interest.  We  anticipate  using  these 
automated  tools  in  Exercise  Positive  Force/MOBEX  96  scheduled  for  1-14  March  1996.  The 
tools  will  facilitate  our  examination  and  identification  of  new  methods  for  mobilizing  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  units  and  individuals,  and  will  supplement  the  processes  successftilly  used  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Demand  for  individual  mobilization  augmentee  participation  has  been  increasing.  We 
have  realigned  our  individual  mobilization  augmentee  structure  to  support  emerging 
requirements  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs,  and  the  Commanders,  Marine  Forces  Atlantic  and 
Marine  Forces  Pacific.  We  are  continuing  to  monitor  and  validate  all  billets  in  the  program  to 
ensure  all  priorities  are  adequately  addressed. 

The  Active  Reserve  program,  which  replaced  the  Full-Time  Support  program  in 
June  1994,  is  the  third  part  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Under  this  program.  Reserve 
personnel  serve  on  a  frill-time,  active  duty  basis  to  support  Marine  Forces  Reserve  and  Active 
Component  headquarters  staffs.  Career  progression,  personnel  assignments,  retention  and 
promotion  opportunities  are  tied  to  Total  Force  requirements.  Officers  are  selected  for  the  Active 
Reserve  program  by  an  Officer  Retention  Board  from  applicants  throughout  the  Total  Force 
Marine  Corps.  Enlisted  Marines  are  selected  for  the  program  by  a  standing  board  at 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps  to  fill  emerging  requirements.  Access  and  retention  of  the  highest 
quality  Marines  for  the  program  is  ensured  by  this  process. 

A  comparison  of  actual  end  strength  for  FY94  and  FY95,  our  Congressionally  approved 
end  strength  for  FY96,  and  requested  FY97  end  strength,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
Funding  to  maintain  our  appropriated  end  strength  is  one  of  our  highest  priorities. 
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MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  END  STRENGTH                                  | 

Category 

FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

FY97  1 

Marine  Forces  Reserve  Operating  Forces' 

34,250 

33,645 

34,430 

34,156 

Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee 

1,489 

2,384 

2,145 

2,145  1 

Active  Reserve^ 

2,273 

2,251 

2,559 

2,559 

Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training' 

2.699 

1651 

3.140 

3.140 

Total  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

40,711 

40,933 

42,274 

42,000 

Excludes  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  and  Active  Reserve  Personnel.  Includes  members  of  the  4th  Marine 
Division,  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  the  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group. 

At  the  end  of  FY95,  1,910  Active  Reserve  Marines  were  assigned  to  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve.  The  remainder 
were  assigned  to  supporting  bases  and  stations. 

Includes  a  small  number  of  recruits  awaiting  Initial  Active  Duty  for  training. 


At  the  end  of  FY95,  the  62,735  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  represented 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  consists  of  Marines 
who  have  served  and  received  training  as  part  of  the  Active  Component  or  Selected  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  but,  while  not  currently  drilling,  have  some  period  of  obligated  service 
remaining.  Individuals  who  have  completed  their  military  service  obligation  may  also  choose  to 
remain  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  provides  pre-trained  Marines  to  fill  shortfalls  in  Active 
and  Reserve  Component  forces,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the  supporting  base  to  meet  wartime 
contingency  requirements.  It  is  managed  by  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Support  Command, 
located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  as  of  30  September  1995. 


Selected   Reserve 

40,933 

,           6  0.5% 

Individual    Rea 

62,735 
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Finally,  Ready  Reserve  Marines  are  utilized  individually,  to  the  extent  funding  is 
available,  to  support  the  National  Military  Strategy.  Individual  Reserve  support  to  Active 
Component  commanders  was  significantly  streamlined  in  FY95.  Authority  was  granted  to  these 
commanders  to  approve  funded  orders  requests  for  up  to  1 79  days.  An  automated  Reserve  orders 
request  tracking  system  is  under  development  to  fiirther  facilitate  support  to  the  operating  forces. 

Standby  Reserve 

The  Standby  Reserve  consists  of  reservists  who  may  be  ordered  involuntarily  to  active 
duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  as  declared  by  Congress  when  the  Ready  Reserve  does 
not  have  enough  qualified  members  in  a  specific  skill  category  to  flilfill  requirements.  Marines 
in  the  Standby  Reserve  are  normally  not  available  for  mobilization  in  situations  that  are 
temporary  in  nature.  The  end  strength  of  the  Standby  Reserve  at  the  end  of  FY95  was  216 
Marines. 

Retired  Reserve 

The  Retired  Reserve  includes  a  total  of  101,517  Marines  in  the  categories  below.  These 
include  retirees  from  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  The  Retired  Reserve  is  available  to 
National  Command  Authorities  in  times  of  national  emergencies. 

•  Category  I.  This  category  consists  of  non-disability  Active  and  Reserve  Component 
retirees  under  age  60  who  have  been  retired  less  than  5  years.  The  reservists  in  this 
category  are  eligible  to  apply  for  retired  pay  when  they  reach  age  60.  A  total  of  14,273 
retirees  are  in  this  category,  including  1,776  former  Reservists.. 

•  Category  II.  Category  II  retirees  are  those  non-disabled  Active  and  Reserve  Component 
Marines  under  age  60  who  have  been  retired  5  years  or  more.  Reservists  in  this  category 
are  also  eligible  to  apply  for  retired  pay  at  age  60.  A  total  of  23,624  retirees  are  classified 
In  this  category,  including  789  fonner  Reservists. 

•  Category  III.  These  retirees  include  individuals  from  both  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Components,  including  those  retired  for  disability,  who  are  not  included  in  categories  I 
and  II.  A  total  of  63,620  retirees  are  classified  in  this  category,  including  7,  633  former 
Reservists. 

Recruiting  and  Retention 

In  his  Planning  Guidance,  the  Commandant  recognized  the  vital  role  of  recruiting.  He  is 
also  committed  to  improving  upon  retention.  Our  ability  to  manage  recruiting  and  retention 
programs  well  is  a  critical  measure  of  success. 
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Recruiting 

I'm  pleased  to  report  that  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  continues  to  do  very  well  in 
attracting  quality  personnel.  The  dedication  and  personal  sacrifices  of  our  recruiters  underwrites 
this  success.  High  quality  recruits  result  in  better  performance  and  less  attrition.  They  improve 
unit  readiness.  Currently,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  well-qualified  young  Americans  sought  out 
by  our  recruiters  do  make  the  commitment  to  become  United  States  Marines.  They  not  only 
represent  an  investment  in  our  Nation's  future  readiness;  they  embody  the  very  lifeblood  which 
sustains  the  Corps. 

Prior  service  Marines  make  up  about  30  percent  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
They  contribute  valuable  leadership  and  technical  skills,  and  enhance  our  combat  readiness.  We 
recruited  5,527  (officer  and  enlisted)  prior  service  Marines  in  FY95.  For  FY96,  our  prior  service 
recruiting  mission  is  5,400  Marines  (officer  and  enlisted),  as  is  our  FY97  mission.  Our  prior 
service  recruiting  program  is  staffed  by  reservists  assigned  to  the  Active  Reserve  program. 

The  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command's  Active  Component  recruiters  meet  our 
non-prior  service  recruiting  needs.  They  work  in  close  coordination  with  Selected  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  units.  Our  seamless  Total  Force  approach  to  recruiting  provides  the  same  high  quality 
men  and  women  for  both  components,  and  helps  us  realize  economies  and  efficiencies.  We 
recruited  5,421  non-prior  service  Marines  during  FY95,  100  percent  of  our  mission.  We  also 
surpassed  our  quality  goals.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  accessions  were  Tier  I  high  school 
graduates,  and  over  67  percent  scored  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  enlistment  test.  Our  FY96 
and  FY97  non-prior  service  recruiting  missions  are  5,805  and  6,147  recruits,  respectively. 

Retention 

During  FY95,  for  Marines  v«th  less  than  six  years  of  service,  our  continuation  rates  for 
personnel  in  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  were  66.0  percent  of  officers  and  79.6  percent  of 
enlisted  Marines.  For  Marines  with  more  than  six  years  of  service,  the  rates  were  84.2  of  officers 
and  67.4  percent  of  enlisted  Marines.  The  differences  in  these  rates  fi-om  the  FY94  results  are 
negligible.  A  major  factor  contributing  to  the  stability  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is 
the  Montgomery  G.l.  Bill  -  Selected  Reserve  for  educational  assistance.  As  of  September  1995, 
12,606  Reserve  eligible  Marines  have  participated  in  the  program. 


End-Strength 

Our  recruiting  and  retention  programs  have  provided  us  wdth  responsive,  highly  capable, 
motivated,  intelligent  and  dedicated  Marines.  Despite  our  best  efforts,  however,  our  success  is 
tempered  because  our  strength  at  the  end  of  FY95  was  40,933,  marginally  short  of  our  budgeted 
end  strength  of  41,000,  and  lower  than  the  congressionally  authorized  ceiling  of  42,000. 
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I  forecasted  this  shortfall  in  my  testimony  to  the  committee  last  year.  It  was  not 
unanticipated.  In  both  my  report  last  year,  and  that  of  my  predecessor  Brigadier  General 
Berkheiser  the  prior  year,  we  discussed  a  number  of  problems  unique  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  which  would,  in  the  short  run,  adversely  affect  end  strength.  BRAC  related  site 
closures,  deactivation's  and  relocation's  necessitating  the  need  for  partial  or  complete  unit 
rebuilding,  in  conjunction  with  competition  among  the  service  components,  colleges,  universities 
and  industry  from  a  limited  pool  of  those  citizens  qualified  for  military  service,  would  hinder  our 
efforts  to  meet  our  authorized  ceiling. 

We  are  still  optimistic  about  meeting  this  year's  end  strength.  At  this  time  we  are  on 
track  with  our  contracting  and  retention  goals,  although  not  without  a  struggle.  Our  plan  is  to 
attain  our  appropriated  end  strength  of  42,274  this  FY,  and  42,000  in  FY97. 

Inspector-Instructor/Active  Duty  Support  Program 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  last  year  I  highlighted  for  you  the  importance 
of  the  Inspector-Instructor/ Active  Duty  Support  program  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  I  view 
this  program  as  critical  to  our  operational  readiness,  and  mission  performance  once  mobilized. 
The  program  provides  us  with  a  unique  and  successful  system  of  supervising,  instructing,  and 
assisting  Reserve  units  in  building  and  maintaining  a  high,  continuous  state  of  combat  readiness. 
The  program  is  unparalleled  among  the  services,  and  a  cornerstone  upon  which  each  Reserve  unit 
hones  its  operational  capability.  The  program  is  also  essential  to  the  integration  of  both  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Components  into  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps. 

Under  this  program,  active  duty  Marines  with  recent  operational  Fleet  Marine  Force 
experience  are  assigned  to  work  with  the  Reserve  Component.  Active  Reserve  Marines  are  also 
assigned  to  the  program.  These  Marines  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  reservists  to 
optimize  training  and  readiness.  They  coordinate  with  the  imit  staff  on  all  administrative  and 
logistics  support  for  weekend  drills.  In  brief,  they  provide  continuity  which  is  important  for 
planning  and  training  preparation.  Because  of  their  efforts,  when  the  unit  reports  for  weekend 
drill,  available  time  is  dedicated  largely  to  training.  Our  periodic  rotation  policy  of  personnel 
results  in  Total  Force  sharing  of  current  operational  experience  obtained  in  prior  Fleet  Marine 
Force  assignments. 

Inspector-Instructor  staffs  are  assigned  to  support  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
imits  of  the  4th  Marine  Division  and  the  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group.  The  Active 
Component  and  Active  Reserve  Marines  of  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  while  not  designated 
Inspector-Instructors,  perform  site  support  duties  as  well  as  functions  in  helping  maintain  unit 
readiness  for  mobilization.  These  Marines  provide  for  ongoing  administration  and  maintenance 
of  squadrons  and  other  aviation  units.  They  also  support  daily  flight  operations.  In  addition,  a 
small  number  of  Active  Component  Marines  serve  with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Support 
Command  and  our  I/II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  Augmentation  Command  Elements. 
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Aviation  Group  Commanders,  Commanding  Officers  of  Reserve  regiments,  and  Reserve 
battalion  Inspector-Instructors  are  command  designated  billets  and  career  enhancing 
assignments.  Our  Inspector-Instructor  system  has  been  in  place  since  1936. 

The  following  table  provides  the  distribution  of  Total  Inspector-Instructor/ Active  Duty 
Support  of  the  Reserve  at  the  end  of  FY95. 


INSPECTOR-INSTRUCTOR  STAFFS  AND 
ACTIVE  COMPONENT  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RESERVE 

Inspector-Instructor 
4th  MarDiv/4th  FSSG 

Active  Component 
4th  MAW/Other 

Officers 

360 

143 

Enlisted 

2,141 

1,663 

Sub-Total 

2,501 

1,806 

Total  Inspector-Instructor/Active  Component  Support:  4307                          | 

U.S.  Navy  Support 

The  U.S.  Navy  furnishes  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve  with  medical,  dental  and  religious 
support,  as  well  as  Naval  Gunfire  Liaison  Officer  support.  This  support  is  similar  to  the  support 
provided  to  the  Active  Component  Navy-Marine  Corps  team.  The  Marine  Forces  Reserve 
missions  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  direct  support  and  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  again  for  the  committee  the  professionalism  and  performance  of  the 
Naval  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  and  working  in  tandem  with  our  Reserve 
Component. 

Civilian  Support 

Our  FY97  budget  request  includes  fimding  for  161  civilian  positions.  The  positions  are 
in  support  of  our  Reserve  Component,  and  are  in  administration,  data  processing,  and  personnel 
management.  They  are  located  at  the  major  Reserve  headquarters  sites. 


CORE  VALUES 

A  rapidly  changing  world  demands  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  preparation  of  our  Marines 
for  combat  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  We  have  always  recognized  the  requirement  for 
mental  and  physical  preparation.  Today,  there  is  a  need  to  teach  more.  We  have  emphasized  our 
core  values  of  honor,  courage  and  commitment... not  as  superfluous  rhetoric  or  a  slogan  but  as 
words  to  live  by.  General  Krulak  has  said  "there  is  no  room  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  situational 
ethics  or  situational  morality."  The  rapidly  changing  operational  environment  of  today  will  place 
Marines  at  all  levels  in  critical  situations  demanding  decisions.  Our  core  values  provide  a  base 
from  which  Marines  can  draw  guidance  to  make  sound  decisions.  Knowing  and  living  these 
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values  inspires  the  confidence  and  trust  of  our  Marines  to  consistently  address  issues  and 
problems. 

Our  emphasis  on  core  values  is  particularly  relevant  when  considering  the  fact  so  many 
Marine  Forces  Reserve  personnel  are  young  people.  Our  enlisted  to  officer  ratio  is  11. 7  to  1, 
which  reflects  the  confidence  we  entrust  in  our  young  Marine  leaders.  From  corporals  leading 
squads  to  generals  leading  divisions,  decisions  are  guided  by  our  core  values. 

Introduction  to  our  core  values  begins  during  recruit  training  or  Officer  Candidate 
School.  During  the  transition  from  civilian  life  to  that  of  a  Marine,  we  imbue  our  prospective 
Marines  with  our  core  values.  They  learn  the  virtues  of  teamwork  and  anonymity,  and  gain  an 
appreciation  for  self-discipline  and  cooperation.  Marines  receive  reinforcement  of  our  core 
values  throughout  their  careers.  Reserve  Marines  are  guided  by  their  Selected  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  unit  leaders,  the  Inspector-Instructor  staff,  and  assigned  persormel.  Our  aim  is  to  ensure 
one  common  standard  and  bond. 

A  young  Marine  once  described  the  institutional  ethos  of  the  Marine  Corps:  "Other 
people  tell  you  what  they  do.  Marines  tell  you  what  they  are."  Marines  are  disciplined, 
physically  fit,  responsible  for  their  actions,  of  good  moral  character  and  spirit,  and  indoctrinated 
in  the  Marine  organizational  culture  where  respect  for  authority,  ethical  conduct,  proficiency  and 
working  together  are  daily  realities.  The  core  values  of  honor,  courage  (both  moral  and 
physical),  and  commitment  are  a  legacy  from  generations  of  Marines  and  reflect  the  proud, 
time-honored  traditions  of  our  Corps. 

Permit  me  to  relate  a  short  story  which  illustrates  our  core  values  better  than  words.  The 
story  is  not  a  combat  experience,  but  happened  just  this  past  year  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
following  the  bombing  of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building  on  April  19,  1995.  After 
40  hours  of  non-stop  relief  effort,  Michael  S.  Curtain,  a  police  officer,  was  at  the  edge  of  physical 
and  moral  exhaustion.  Nearly  spent  of  energy,  and  probably  using  only  adrenaline  to  keep 
moving,  he  continued  to  search  for  survivors.  As  he  scrambled  across  and  through  the  vast 
wreckage  of  the  torn  federal  building,  the  sight  of  a  body  covered  by  the  rubble  stopped  him  in 
his  tracks.  It  was  the  body  of  a  man  wearing  trousers  that  were  deep  blue  with  a  broad  red  stripe. 
It  was  the  trousers  of  a  U.S.  Marine.  Curtain  knew  immediately,  because  he  too  was  a  Marine— a 
Marine  reserve  first  sergeant. 

Curtain  realized  that  he  had  just  found  the  body  of  Captain  Randolph  Guzman,  the 
recruiting  station  executive  officer.  After  Curtain  found  the  Captain,  he  started  asking  around  to 
find  out  who  among  the  rescuers  might  be  a  former  Marine.  He  found  Manny  Hernandez  and 
Juan  Garcia,  both  policemen;  and  Ray  Bonner,  a  paramedic,  all  former  Marines.  Now  the  first 
sergeant  had  a  four  man  fire  team. 

Because  of  the  inherent  danger  involved  with  the  unstable  structure,  most  recovery  efforts 
were  focused  in  other  areas  of  the  building  at  that  time.  However,  Curtain  approached  officials 
in  the  chain  of  command  and  told  them  he  and  a  team  of  former  Marines  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  recovery  of  Guzman's  remains. 
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Approval  was  granted  to  this  "Marine  team"  to  accomplish  their  special  mission,  but  they 
only  had  a  four  hour  window  of  time  in  which  to  work.  These  men  worked  under  extremely 
dangerous  conditions,  in  an  area  of  the  building  that  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  As  they  used 
jack  hammers  to  break  through  the  concrete,  the  building  shifted  twice.  The  Marine  team  refused 
to  stop. 

When  they  finally  fi-eed  the  Captain's  body.  Curtain  knelt  down  beside  him,  covered 
Guzman's  face  with  his  hand  and  closed  the  Captain's  eyes.  Then  these  Marines  took  a  United 
States  flag  that  someone  had  sent  up,  and  solemnly  draped  it  over  the  Captain's  body.  With  the 
help  of  three  other  men,  they  carefully  lifted  Guzman  up  and  away  from  the  rubble  and  carried 
him  out. 

The  example  of  First  Sergeant  Curtin  and  the  three  former  Marines  in  their  simple  act  to 
show  respect  for  a  fallen  comrade  deeply  touched  everyone  who  saw  it.  When  they  came  out 
with  the  flag  draped  body,  everything  became  quiet.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Engines 
were  turned  off,  crane  operation  ceased,  and  rescue  work  stopped.  People  removed  their  hard 
hats  and  bowed  their  heads.  Some  said  a  prayer.  Many  cried. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  This  is  a  sad  story,  but  a  true  one  that 
shows  just  how  deep  the  enduring  ethos  of  our  Corps  can  be.  The  lead  rescuer  of  the  recovery 
detail  was  a  Marine  Reserve  First  Sergeant  from  New  York  City  with  20  years  of  military  service 
who  had  been  deployed  by  his  civilian  employment  for  the  emergency.  The  other  rescuers  were 
former  Marines  who  had  been  similarly  mobilized  following  the  tragedy.  One  of  the  rescuers 
had  this  to  say  after  the  recovery.  "When  we  came  out  with  the  flag-draped  Captain,  I  saw  why  I 
was  a  Marine  once.  It  is  because  I  know  I  wouldn't  expect  anything  else  from  any  other 
Marine.. .It  revalidated  the  esprit  and  brotherhood  that  I  remember  was  taught  to  me  in  bootcamp 
years  ago." 

It  is  Marines  such  as  these  who  make  a  daily  contribution  within  the  communities  in 
which  they  reside... by  living  our  core  values  and  telling  the  Marine  Corps  story.  They  expand 
our  presence  beyond  our  Reserve  Training  Centers.  Ultimately,  they  make  America  a  better 
place  to  live  and  symbolize  all  that  she  expects  of  her  Marines. 


MAKING  MARINES:  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND  EXERCISES 

On  assuming  the  Conunandancy,  General  Krulak  shared  general  guidance  on  the  training 
and  education  needed  to  prepare  the  Total  Force.  "Training  and  education  are  inextricably 
linked.  Training  is  primarily  learning  by  doing.  Education  denotes  study  and  intellectual 
development.  We  will  not  train  without  the  presence  of  education;  we  must  not  educate  without 
the  complementary  execution  of  well-conceived  training.  I  link  the  two.,  .to  convey  my  vision 
that  success  in  any  mission  undertaken  by  the  Corps  will  flow  directly  from  our  ability  both  to 
train  and  educate  every  Marine." 
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Education 


General  Krulak  provided  these  definitions  and  guidance  to  stress  that  the  Marine  Corps 
has  always  turned  to  its  training  and  education  systems  to  keep  its  warfighting  edge.. .and  that  we 
must  continue  that  emphasis  today.  We  must  train  as  we  will  fight  in  combat. ..to  win  battles. 
The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  in  step  with  the  Commandant's  guidance.  I  will  discuss  three  of 
our  most  important  education  programs. 


The  making  of  an  enlisted  Marine  begins  at  recruit  training.  The  requirements  to  earn  the 
title  "Marine"  are  universal  in  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps.  Platoons  at  boot  camp  are  a  mix  of 
Active  and  Reserve  recruits.  All  enlisted  Marines,  regardless  of  component,  participate  in  the 
same  Marine  combat  skills  training.  Beyond  the  common  recruit  training  and  follow-on  combat 
training  at  the  School  of  Infantry,  both  Active  and  Reserve  Component  enlisted  Marines  also 
attend  the  same  full  length  formal  schools  to  obtain  military  occupational  specialty  qualification. 

Officers  within  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  in  nearly  all  cases,  possess  at  least  three  years 
of  active  duty  experience.  Upon  completion  of  their  obligated  service,  they  choose  to  continue 
their  affiliation  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Reserve.  Reserve  officers  participate  in  common 
officer  accession  programs,  Basic  School,  and  military  occupational  specialty  qualification 
schools  alongside  officers  remaining  on  active  duty  prior  to  the  Reserve  officer  transferring  to 
the  Ready  Reserve. 

Active  and  Reserve  Marines  have  identical  standards  for  physical  fitness,  weight  control, 
personal  appearance,  essential  military  subjects,  and  individual  and  collective  skill  training.  Our 
training  is  designed  to  be  progressive,  and  practical,  to  maximize  the  limited  time  available  for 
training. 

Professional  Military  Education 

Battles  are  seldom  lost  by  the  individual  rifleman.  They  are  most  often  lost  by 
commanders  who  lose  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  knowledge  of  warfighting. 
Professional  study  strengthens  operational  proficiency  and  leadership.  Marines  have  always 
relied  on  forward-looking  education  to  prepare  for  future  conflicts. 

With  25,080  members  of  Marine  Forces  Reserve  in  pay  grades  E-1  through  E-5,  it  is 
essential  that  our  Reserve  units  be  led  by  professionals.  Resident  schools,  ranging  in  length  fi-om 
two  weeks  to  nine  months,  and  correspondence  courses,  provide  instruction  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  military  operations  fi'om  basic  tactics  and  staff  plaiming  to  joint  operations  and 
national  security  decision  making.  During  FY95,  2,048  reserve  officers  attended  professional 
military  education  schools.  The  number  of  reserve  officer  professional  military  education  school 
seats  programmed  for  FY96  and  FY97  is  2,398  and  897,  respectively.  Schools  are  also  available 
for  our  staff  noncommissioned  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
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Commandant's  Warfightine  Laboratory 


The  medium  for  tying  together  our  forward-looking  education  is  the  Commandant's 
Warfighting  Laboratory.  The  Commandant's  Warfighting  Laboratory  is  the  cradle  and  test  bed 
for  development  of  enhanced  operations  concepts,  tactics,  techniques,  procedures  and  doctrine. 
It  is  the  vehicle  for  integrating  new  technologies  and  the  focal  point  for  advancing  warfighting  in 
the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps.  It  is  responsible  for  developing,  field  testing  and  implementing 
future  operational  and  functional  concepts,  and  potential  solutions.  As  our  centerpiece  for 
operational  reform,  it  will  streamline  and  consolidate  our  warfighting  posture  as  we  advance  into 
the  21st  Century.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  participating  in  this  initiative  with  staff  support 
from  Marine  Forces  Reserve,  the  Reserve  Affairs  Division,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  and 
Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  personnel  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Development  Command,  Quantico,  Virginia. 

Training 

Education  prepares  Marines  intellectually  for  the  future.  Training  is  the  practical 
application  of  that  education.  Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have  described  for  the  committee 
in  some  detail  the  comprehensive  training  program  we  have  developed  for  the  Reserve 
Component.  Rather  than  discuss  every  facet  of  the  program,  I  will  address  four  aspects  that 
contribute  markedly  to  our  readiness. 

Marine  Corps  Combat  Readiness  Evaluation  System 

The  first  program  is  the  assessment  we  perform  using  the  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Readiness  Evaluation  System.  This  program  is  important  because  it  tells  what  we  are  doing  right 
as  well  as  identifying  areas  for  corrective  action.  The  system  tests  the  ability  of  the  unit  to 
perform  specific  tasks  required  to  succeed  in  combat.  Since  we  really  mean  what  we  say  about 
maintaining  common  performance  standards  for  like  units  in  our  Active  and  Reserve 
Components,  the  same  evaluation  criteria  are  used  for  both  components,  contributing  to  seamless 
integration.  Eight  battalion  sized  units  were  evaluated  as  ready  during  FY95.  Eight  units  are 
scheduled  for  evaluation  during  FY96  and  ten  in  FY97.  We  normally  evaluate  our  units  once 
every  three  years. 

Simtilators 

The  use  of  simulators  can  make  subsequent  field  training  more  effective.  Simulators  play 
an  ever-increasing  role  in  preparing  Marines  for  war.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Modeling  and  Simulation  Management  Office,  we  are  aggressively  employing  this  equipment  at 
our  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  unit  locations.  Simulators  have  been  a  fundamental  part  of 
aviation  training  for  many  years,  and  now  play  an  expanding  role  with  Reserve  ground  forces. 
Tank  and  light  armored  vehicle  gunnery,  the  firing  of  anti-tank  missiles,  and  small  arms 
marksmanship,  are  enhanced  by  simulators.  Marksmanship  training  upgrades,  including 
acquisition  of  a  fiill  range  of  heavy  infantry  simulators,  are  a  priority.  Transition  to  the  Ml  Al 
main  battle  tank  by  the  Reserve  will  be  accelerated  by  receipt  of  the  Marine  Corps  Combat 
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Vehicle  Appended  Trainer  simulator.  Our  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  units  utilize  FA- 18, 
KC-130,  AH-1 W,  UH-IN,  CH-46  and  CH-53  simulators  for  aircrew  proficiency  and  currency 
training,  and  aircrew  evaluations. 

Military  Occupational  Specialty  Qualification 

As  stated  last  year  and  by  my  predecessors,  our  goal  for  military  occupational  specialty 
qualification  remains  at  95  percent  in  our  Marine  Forces  Reserve  units.  Our  military 
occupational  specialty  match  rates  at  the  end  of  FY95  comparing  Marines  possessing  a  military 
occupational  specialty  rating  to  on  hand  strength  were  82.0  percent  for  the  4th  Marine  Division, 
85.2  percent  for  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  83.5  percent  for  the  4th  Force  Service 
Support  Group.  These  rates  compare  with  rates  we  reported  a  year  ago  for  F  Y94  of  8 1 .0  percent 
for  the  4th  Marine  Division,  80.0  percent  for  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  82.0  percent  for 
the  4th  Force  Service  Support  Group. 

Although  we  are  pleased  with  the  improvement  in  the  rates,  I  must  express  caution  in 
interpreting  the  results.  For  several  years  our  qualification  rates  have  been  hovering  between  the 
eightieth  and  ninetieth  percentile.  The  rates  are  lower  than  our  stated  goal  of  95  percent.  Since 
individual  readiness  begets  unit  readiness,  attainment  of  the  full  95  percent  qualification  remains 
an  important  goal.  At  issue  are  the  programs  and  policies  needed  to  achieve  the  required  level  of 
individual  qualification. 

Clearly,  fiill  fimding  of  our  formal  school  budget  for  prior  service  and  non-prior  service 
recruits  will  result  in  further  improvement.  Our  policy  to  recruit  non-prior  service  applicants  for 
existing  or  projected  unit  openings,  and  arrange  for  follow-on  military  occupational  specialty 
producing  school  seats  following  the  completion  of  basic  training,  will  also  help  the  match  rate. 

Concurrently,  an  increasing  reliance  on  prior  service  Marines  to  fill  openings  can  be  a 
barrier  to  improvement.  Many  formal  schools  require  six  weeks  or  longer  to  complete  and  some 
prior  service  reservists  are  simply  not  available  to  attend  a  full  length  course  because  of  conflicts 
with  their  civilian  employment.  In  these  instances  we  are  discussing  alternatives  to  obtain  the 
military  occupational  specialty  training,  including  innovative  learning  applications  featuring 
in-home  or  Reserve  Center  training  as  a  compliment  to  shortened  formal  instruction  for 
certification.  Vocational/technical  training  programs  provided  at  establishments  in  the  local 
community  are  also  an  option  to  obtaining  qualification  for  certain  imique  occupational 
specialties.  During  FY95,  we  had  48  reservists  participate  in  these  programs.  We  will  train 
approximately  70  Marines  using  vocational/technical  programs  in  FY96.  FY97  training  of  this 
nature  will  approximate  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  will  continue  to  monitor  our  military 
qualification  match  rates  as  part  of  our  Reserve  manpower  management.  This  area  continues  to 
be  an  area  of  emphasis  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
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Reserve  Counterpart  Training  and  Exercise  Support  Programs 

Assignments  under  our  Reserve  Counterpart  Training  and  Exercise  Support  Programs  are 
available  to  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  These  assignments  complement  the 
professional  military  education  opportunities  and  allow  members  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  to  refresh  their  leadership  and  military  occupational  specialty  skills.  The  assignments 
are  located  at  Marine  Corps  installations,  or  with  Active  Component  units  participating  in  an 
exercise.  During  FY95,  451  reservists  participated  in  Reserve  Counterpart  Training  and  373 
reservists  participated  in  the  Exercise  Support  Program.  We  have  programmed  and  budgeted 
funds  to  support  both  of  these  very  beneficial  programs  during  FY96  and  FY97.  In  addition,  we 
are  developing  a  system  which  will  allow  us  to  target  our  Reserve  Counterpart  Training 
resources  to  those  Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  Marines  with  skills  required  by  the  Active 
Component  upon  mobilization. 

Exercises 

The  Marine  Reserve  participates  in  numerous  training  exercises  to  enhance  our 
warfighting  readiness.  The  exercises  provide  a  wide  range  of  training  and  self  evaluation 
opportunities  covering  the  spectrum  of  warfighting  skills  from  individual  combat  proficiencies  in 
essential  subjects  or  military  occupational  specialty  requirements  to  the  deployment  capability  of 
a  Marine  Expeditionary  Force.  Designated  units,  as  part  of  a  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force, 
participate  in  live  fire  exercises,  amphibious  training,  jungle  training,  mountain  training  and  cold 
weather  training.  In  other  words,  we  train  to  win  in  every  clime  and  place. 

Total  Force  Exercise  Planning 

Optimal  Total  Force  exercise  planning  is  achieved  under  our  Training  Exercise  and 
Evaluation  Plan.  During  FY95,  detachments  of  various  units  of  Marine  Forces  Reserve 
participated  alongside  the  Active  Component  in  Exercises  Cobra  Gold  and  Freedom  Banner  in 
Thailand,  Balikitan  in  the  Philippines,  Ulchi/Focus  Lens  in  Korea  and  Habu  Hakasan  in  Japan. 
Reservists  also  participated  in  bilateral  training  in  French/Dutch  Curacao  and  in  the  Royal 
Marine  Exchange  with  the  United  Kingdom.  For  FY96,  we  have  similar  training  within  the 
limits  of  our  transportation  funding.  FY96  exercises  outside  the  continental  United  States 
include: 

•  Foal  Eagle  (Okinawa)  •  Indigo  Desert  (Kuwait) 

•  Battle  Griffin  (Norway)  •  Cobra  Gold  (Thailand) 

•  Freedom  Banner  (Thailand)  •  Ulchi/Focus  Lens  (Korea) 

•  Royal  Marine  Exchange  (UK)  •  Bright  Star  (Egypt) 

Though  Reserve  participation  overseas  has  not  been  fmalized  for  FY97,  participation 
will  approximate  that  of  FY96. 
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Combined  Arms  Exercises 

We  schedule  two  live  fire  Reserve  Combined  Arms  Exercises  each  year  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center  in  Twentynine  Palms,  California.  These  are  our  most 
challenging  collective  training  exercises,  and  indispensable  to  maintaining  our  combat  readiness. 
This  training  emphasizes  fire  support  coordination  and  command  and  control  during  a  live  fire 
exercise  with  troops.  All  supporting  arms  are  employed  during  the  exercise:  fixed-wing  air, 
helicopter  gunships,  artillery,  simulated  naval  gunfire  and  mortars.  The  exercise  tests  the  Marine 
Forces  Reserve  capability  to  command  and  control  Marines  task  organized  into  Marine 
Air-Ground  Task  Forces,  our  basic  warfighting  organization.  During  FY95,  11, 573  Marines 
from  74  Marine  Forces  Reserve  units  participated  in  this  training.  In  FY96,  10,81 1  reservists 
from  71  units  will  participate  in  this  training  .  FY97  participation  will  approximate  that  of 
previous  years. 

EQUIPMENT 

Preparation  for  future  conflict  requires  training  and  outfitting  Marines  with  the  best 
equipment  available.  Our  policy  is  to  equip  our  Reserve  units  nearly  identically  to  our  Active 
units.  This  contributes  to  the  seamless  integration  of  our  Active  and  Reserve  forces.  It  is 
especially  critical  to  our  readiness  for  closing  with  the  enemy  and  winning  the  close  battle 
following  mobilization. 

Single  Acquisition  Objective  and  Horizontal  Fielding 

Equipping  our  Active  and  Reserve  forces  equally  is  accomplished  via  the  single 
acquisition  objective  process,  and  horizontal  or  vertical  fielding  mechanisms.  The  single 
acquisition  objective  process  includes  equipment  modernization  plans,  and  addresses  all  initial 
issue  quantities  and  planned  sustainability  requirements  for  Active  and  designated  Reserve  units. 
The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  a  full  participant  in  the  development  of  the  single  acquisition 
objective. 

Once  the  objective  is  sourced,  equipment  is  fielded  either  horizontally  or  vertically  based 
on  funding,  production  and  operational  circumstances.  Horizontal  distribution  is  used  when  only 
limited  quantities  of  new  equipment  are  provided  at  a  time.  The  equipment  provided  to  our 
Reserve  units  is  an  example  of  this  type  of  distribution.  Training  allowances  are  set  at  a  level 
sufficient  for  weekend  drills  and  aimual  training,  but  less  than  the  full  table  of  equipment 
authorized  for  the  unit.  In  contrast,  vertical  distribution  is  used  when  100  percent  of  the  new 
equipment  is  provided  to  a  single  unit  at  a  time.  This  type  of  distribution  would  normally  be 
used  to  ensure  forward  deployed  units  are  provided  with  the  most  modem  equipment.  Our 
equipment  distribution  program  ensures  responsible  dissemination  of  equipment  to  the  Total 
Force  Marine  Corps. 
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Technological  Superiority 

Possessing  and  being  able  to  employ  sophisticated  weaponry  and  equipment  is  critical  to 
our  ability  to  prepare  the  Corps  for  the  21st  Century.  The  battlefield  of  tomorrow  will  be 
decentralized  and  chaotic.  In  order  to  win  and  bring  our  Marines  home  alive,  we  must  be  able  to 
dominate  this  environment.  Our  goal  is  to  have  the  leading  edge  weaponry  and  equipment  to 
continue  winning. ..anywhere,  anytime. 

The  range  and  lethality  of  modem  weapons  increases  the  threat  to  the  Amphibious  Task 
Force  and  requires  increased  ship-to-shore  speed  and  over-the-horizon  launch  capability.  Critical 
to  success  in  this  operational  environment  are  two  key  platforms,  each  of  which  is  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology  for  their  respective  functions. 

The  MV-22  Osprey  tilt-rotor  aircraft  will  be  the  replacement  for  our  aging  helicopter  fleet 
of  CH-46Es  and  CH-53Ds.  The  increased  range  of  the  MV-22  over  helicopters  provides 
improved  strategic  mobility  with  global  self-deployability.  This  greatly  erihances  tactical 
mobility  with  its  over  the  horizon  launch  capability.  The  MV-22  uses  the  sea  as  a  stand-off 
maneuver  space.  It  can  penetrate  deeper  into  the  littoral.  Survival  is  also  significantly  enhanced 
due  to  the  MV-22s  increased  speed.  Low-rate  production  of  the  MV-22  is  scheduled  for  FY97. 

The  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  is  also  capable  of  over-the-horizon  launch. 
This  vehicle  will  have  more  speed,  firepower  and  maneuverability  both  in  the  water  and  on  land 
than  our  current  amphibious  vehicle,  the  AAV7A1,  which  was  introduced  over  20  years  ago. 
Based  on  recent  equipment  assessments,  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  is  the 
highest  priority  ground  equipment  issue  item  for  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps. 

The  1996  Department  of  the  Navy  Posture  Statement  includes  information  on  other 
acquisition  programs  and  priorities  of  importance  to  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Reserve  Information  Network 

The  Reserve  Information  Network  is  a  multi-fiinctional,  micro-computer,  command  and 
control  infrastructure  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Procured  through  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Equipment  Appropriations,  the  system  facilitates  intra-site  communications  among  the 
geographically  dispersed  units  of  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve.  When  fully  implemented,  we 
envision  the  technology  system  being  used  for  military  occupational  specialty  training, 
intra-service  information  sharing  and  warfighting  simulations.  The  architecture  will  also  support 
Total  Force  integration  through  common  reporting. 
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Mission  Essential  Equipment  Readiness 

Mission  essential  equipment  are  those  items  whose  availability  is  mandatory  for  the 
execution  of  the  combat  and  training  missions  of  the  unit.  The  following  chart  shows  our 
readiness  status  of  this  equipment  at  the  end  of  September  1994  and  September  1995. 


MISSION  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT  READINESS'                              | 

Component 

September  1994 

September  1995 

% 

n  Items 

% 

#  Items 

4th  Marine  Division 

95.1 

12,704 

94.6 

11,404 

4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing 

94.9 

3,010 

95.4 

3,701 

4th  Force  Service  Support  Group 

92.4 

2,074 

94.3 

2,245 

Marine  Forces  Reserve 

94.8 

17,788 

94.7 

17,350 

'The  change  in  the  number  of  component  assets  in  the  table  is  primarily  a  result  of  restructuring  and  redistribution. 

Our  equipment  readiness  is  outstanding  and  is  indicative  of  the  maintenance  productivity 
that  can  be  achieved  when  the  Total  Force  is  working  together  to  sustain  the  Reserve  Component 
capability.  We  will  endeavor  to  further  improve  upon  these  levels  of  equipment  operational 
readiness. 

We  will  also  strive  to  procure,  issue  and  maintain  the  ftill  amount  of  standard  combat 
equipment  authorized  under  our  training  allowance.  Funding  for  equipment  must  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  our  long-term  readiness.  Our  training  allowance  represents  approximately  76  percent  of 
the  Marine  Forces  Reserve  total  ground  equipment  wartime  requirement.  The  quantities  on  hand 
above  represent  only  about  92  percent  of  our  training  allowance.  Training  allowance  shortages 
include  51  5-ton  trucks,  45  crew  served  weapons  of  various  types,  168 
communications/electronics  items,  and  466  night  vision  devices,  among  other  items.  We  have 
identified  these  shortages  in  the  FY97  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Report,  which 
was  recently  provided  to  the  Congress  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs.  The  responsibility  to  provide  the  remainder  of  the  ground  equipment  needed  to 
meet  the  total  wartime  requirement  rests  with  the  Gaining  Force  Commander. 

WARFIGHTING 

The  direction  to  fight  and  win  is  embedded  in  our  mission.  The  mission  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  is  to  provide  trained  imits  and  qualified  individuals  to  be  available  for  active  duty 
in  time  of  war,  national  emergency,  and  at  such  times  as  national  security  may  require. 
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Traditional  Roles 

The  traditional  roles  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are  to  seamlessly  augment  and 
reinforce  Active  Component  forces.  Augmentation  provides  trained  and  equipped  units, 
detachments,  or  individuals  to  commands  of  the  Active  Component  forces  to  bring  their  structure 
to  the  level  required  for  war  or  other  national  emergency.  Reinforcement  provides  similar  assets 
to  provide  depth,  replacements,  or  capabilities  not  readily  available  in  the  Active  Component 
force.  Seamless  augmentation  and  reinforcement  requires  that  we  organize,  train  and  equip  our 
Reserve  units  like  our  Active  Component  units. 

Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions 

On  May  24,  1995,  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Armed  Forces  issued  its 
report  "Directions  for  Defense."  The  Commission  recommended  further  integration  of  the 
Reserve  Components  to  execute  the  National  Security  Strategy.  Consistent  with  this  report  and 
our  traditional  roles,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  continued  its  work  with  the  Active  Component 
during  FY95  to  build  enhanced  interoperability  so  that  we  can  be  easily  assimilated  for  close 
combat  when  the  need  arises. 

Structure 

In  1994,  then  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Carl  E.  Mundy  Jr.,  directed  that 
the  title  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force  be  changed  to  Marine  Forces  Reserve.  The  redesignation 
made  the  title  of  Marine  Forces  Reserve  equal  to  and  consistent  with  the  Active  Component 
Marine  Forces  Atlantic  and  Marine  Forces  Pacific.  The  change  was  more  than  symbolic.  It 
affirmed  our  commitment  to  the  seamless  integration  of  both  Active  and  Reserve  Components 
into  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  spirit  of  furthering  integration  between  components,  General  Krulak  directed  that 
the  designation  United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve  no  longer  be  placed  on  unit  signs  and 
letterhead  stationery.  This  subtle  change  also  sends  a  clear  signal:  there  is  only  one  Marine 
Corps. 

General  Krulak  also  redesignated  the  Reserve  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  Command 
Elements  Atlantic/Pacific  as  I/II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  Augmentation  Command 
Elements.  The  change  accurately  reflects  the  operational  control  relationship  of  the  elements 
within  the  I  and  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces.  Accordingly,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  Augmentation  Command  Element,  a  Reserve  Brigadier  General, 
will  command  the  largest  U.S.  force  in  Operation  Battle  Griffin  96,  a  major  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  exercise. 
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Mobilization  Readiness 


Name  changes  mean  little  unless  the  Reserve  Component  is  able  to  mobilize.  At  the  end 
of  FY95,  Marine  Forces  Reserve  operated  from  189  sites  spread  through  48  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  A  key  to  a  credible  force  is  the  ability  to 
rapidly  consolidate  assets,  deploy,  and  bring  effective  firepower  to  support  a  Theater  Combatant 
Commander's  war  plans. 

The  Gulf  War  validated  our  readiness  for  mobilization  when  our  Reserve  forces  were 
successftilly  deployed.  Not  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  we  have  continued  emphasizing  a 
cornerstone  program  to  ensure  ftiture  readiness. 

Our  Mobilization  Operational  Readiness  Deployment  Test,  known  as  a  MORDT,  is  a  no 
notice  inspection  for  Marine  Forces  Reserve  units.    During  a  MORDT,  units  are  inspected  to 
determine  their  ability  to  contact  and  recall  personnel,  process  them  into  active  duty,  and  deploy. 
Conducted  on  a  biennial  cycle  for  each  unit,  MORDTs  evaluate  mobilization  administration, 
embarkation,  personnel,  training,  medical  readiness,  and  family  assistance  readiness. 

There  are  two  types  of  MORDTs:  MORDT  and  Go  and  MORDT  and  Stay.  The 
difference  between  the  tests  is  the  Go  type  requires  transportation  from  the  Reserve  training 
center  to  another  location  for  the  drill  weekend,  while  the  Stay  type  requires  no  movement 
beyond  the  home  training  center.  Since  the  Go  type  is  very  expensive,  we  primarily  use  the  Stay 
method. 

During  FY95,  Commander,  Marine  Forces  Reserve,  conducted  three  Go  and  115  Stay 
evaluations  for  1 18  units.  All  but  16  were  found  ready  on  the  initial  evaluation.  Units  not 
passing  the  first  test  were  scheduled  for  reinspection  and  subsequently  found  ready.  For  FY96, 
71  units  are  scheduled  for  evaluation.  In  FY97,  the  MORDT  program  will  continue  to  ensure  the 
readiness  of  the  Reserve  is  maintained. 

The  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force 

Aside  from  people,  a  central  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  our  combined-arms  concept 
and  employment.  The  combination  of  infantry  forces,  artillery,  armor  and  tactical  aviation  from 
the  water's  edge  to  deep  inland  allows  us  to  achieve  maximum  combat  power  with  minimum 
logistical  "footprint." 

In  order  to  execute  our  traditional  roles,  it  is  important  we  frain  in  peace  as  we  will  fight 
in  war.  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Forces,  MAGTFs  for  short,  are  the  organizational  means  by 
which  Marine  forces  are  tailored  to  meet  specific  operational  requirements.  Ideally  suited  for 
modem  conflict,  MAGTFs  are  integrated  combined  arms  teams,  each  composed  of  command, 
ground,  aviation  and  combat  service  support  elements.  They  range  in  size  from  small  special 
purpose  MAGTFs  to  the  powerful  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  our  primary  warfighting 
organization. 
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During  exercises,  both  Active  and  Reserve  operational  units  are  formed  into  Marine 
Air-Ground  Task  Forces.  Necessary  combat  power  is  provided  to  the  committed  Marine 
Air-Ground  Tasi<  Force  through  global  sourcing  of  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps. 

Expeditionary  and  naval  in  character,  the  MAGTF  is  the  most  adaptable  and  responsive 
force  in  existence.  Capable  of  operating  from  the  sea,  ashore,  or  both,  MAGTF  formations  are 
self  sustaining  and  provide  forward  presence,  stability,  and  a  potent  crisis  response  in  an 
uncertain  world.  Capable  of  loitering  for  months  at  a  time,  if  necessary,  the  rapidly  expandable 
MAGTF  is  also  a  means  to  introduce  heavier  land-based  forces  into  theater. 

One  final  point  regarding  MAGTFs.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to  instill  the  combined  arms 
concept  within  our  Marines.  All  of  our  officers  are  trained  as  infantry  platoon  commanders,  first 
and  foremost.  Every  enlisted  Marine  completes  the  School  of  Infantry  to  acquire  basic 
warfighting  skills.  This  common  background  assures  a  unity  of  experience  not  found  in  the  other 
services.  It  provides  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  an  ability  to  mesh  the  disparate  Active  and 
Reserve  parts  of  a  MAGTF  quickly  and  smoothly. 

Operations 

I  previously  listed  the  names  of  exercises  in  which  various  Marine  Forces  Reserve  imits 
participated  alongside  their  Active  Component  counterparts  during  FY95.  The  focus  for  almost 
all  these  exercises  was  the  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force.  The  FY96  exercises  I  identified  will 
build  on  the  foundation  of  the  previous  exercises  and  operations  conducted  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Active  Component.  One  of  these  upcoming  exercises  deserves  special  mention. 

Rattle  Griffin 

Battle  Griffin  is  a  joint,  combined  military  exercise  which  occurs  every  three  years 
between  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  Norwegian  military  forces.  This  exercise  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  allied  reinforcement  of  NATO's  northern  flank.  Approximately  4,100  American 
servicemen  and  women  will  participate  in  Battle  Griffin  in  the  early  Spring  of  1996.  Unlike  past 
exercises,  85  percent  of  these  personnel  will  be  from  Marine  Forces  Reserve  and  Navy  Reserve 
units.  Further,  the  exercise  is  being  commanded  by  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Brigadier  General. 
The  Commanding  General  of  the  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  Augmentation  Command 
Element  will  deploy  as  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  Forward  for  the  exercise. 

The  exercise  will  feature  Marine  Reserve  ground,  aviation  and  combat  service  support 
units.  Reserve  personnel  will  be  flown  to  the  exercise,  and  return  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
training.  The  Marine  Reserve  effort  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Theater 
Commander-in-Chiefs  mission,  and  help  reduce  the  Active  Component 
operations/personnel/deployment  tempo. 

Department  of  Defense  matching  fiinds  are  being  made  available  to  support  the  Reserve 
Component  participation  in  Exercise  Battle  Griffin.  We  support  this  supplemental  funding 
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program  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  having  the  Reserve  Component  participate  in  Total  Force 
exercises. 

Joint  Task  Forces 

Marine  Forces  Reserve  continues  to  conduct  numerous  counter-drug  missions  in  support 
of  Joint  Task  Force  Six  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies.  During  FY95,  we  participated  in 
61  missions  covering  ground  and  aerial  reconnaissance,  eradication  operations,  engineer  and 
ground  sensor  support,  intelligence/linguist  and  other  types  of  services.  The  FY95  support 
involved  16,619  mandays  and  1,164  flight  hours.  The  flight  hour  cost  was  $1,856  million. 
These  missions  provide  further  operations/personnel/deployment  relief  to  the  Active  Component, 
and  provide  training  opportunities  for  the  Reserve  Component.  For  FY96,  Marine  Forces 
Reserve  is  projected  to  participate  in  45  missions.  The  number  of  FY96  missions  is  lower  due  to 
budget  reductions  for  this  line  item  in  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Marine  Corps  account.  Countiniied  Reserve  participation  in  FY97  is  anticipated. 

Joint  Contact  Team  Program 

The  Joint  Contact  Team  Program  is  European  Command's  bilateral  U.S.  military  outreach 
to  selected  transitioning  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  countries  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  program  relies  on  contact  events  such  as  military  liaison  teams, 
traveling  contact  teams,  and  familiarization  tours  to  demonstrate  American  values  and  ideals. 
These  efforts  encourage  increased  openness,  as  ideas  and  experiences  are  shared  in  a  natural, 
positive  dialogue. 

Beginning  in  FY96,  Marine  Reserve  officers  will  be  employed  to  fill  all  military  liaison 
teams  for  five  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  designated  for  Marine  Corps  support. 
Assignments  are  for  two  six-month  tours  in  each  country.  The  majority  of  the  traveling  contact 
teams  will  also  be  sourced  from  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

NAVAL  CHARACTER 

I  mentioned  one  central  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  our  combined-arms  concept  and 
employment.  Another  central  strength  is  the  expeditionary  nature  of  the  Corps.  The  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  are  inextricably  linked.  Together,  we  provide  a  tremendously  versatile  and  unique 
warfighting  capability  for  the  nation.  Properly  equipped,  we  are  sea-borne  infantry  with  our  own 
tactical  air.  Naval  expeditionary  forces  of  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  team  provide  forward 
presence,  rapid  crisis  response  and  forcible  entry  capabilities. 
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National  Military  Strategy 

Our  naval  character  and  warfighting  capabilities  are  particularly  relevant  to  implement 
the  National  Military  Strategy  of  Flexible  and  Selective  Engagement.  This  strategy  delineates 
three  sets  of  tasks  and  two  complementary  strategic  concepts  to  achieve  our  military  objectives. 
The  three  components  of  the  strategy  are  peacetime  engagement,  deterrence  and  conflict 
prevention,  and  fighting  and  winning  our  Nation's  wars.  The  two  complementary  concepts  are 
overseas  presence  and  power  projection. 

Fonvard...Froin  the  Sea 

The  strategic  underpinning  for  meeting  the  operational  challenges  of  the  National 
Military  Strategy  were  introduced  three  years  ago  in  the  White  Paper  entitled  ...From  the  Sea. 
The  more  recent  strategic  issuance,  Forward... From  the  Sea,  communicates  our  expanded 
understanding  of  our  roles.  The  additional  focus  was  initially  provided  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Review,  and  later  with  the  publication  of  the  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States. 
The  subsequent  publication  of  the  National  Military  Strategy  confirmed  the  role  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  including  their  Reserve  Components,  as  part  of  the  nation's  overall  strategy.  It 
requires  us  to  accomplish  two  military  objectives. ..promote  stability  and  thwart  aggression. 

Operational  Maneuver  From  the  Sea 

...From  the  Sea  and  Forward... From  the  Sea  provided  a  foundation  for  our  success.  Since 
defining  our  strategic  concept,  we  have  clarified  and  expanded  upon  our  traditional  expeditionary 
focus.  The  expeditionary  focus  is  our  commitment  to  forces  designed  for  forward  deployment 
and  rapid  response. 

Our  new  operational  concept  for  forcible  entry  from  the  sea.  Operational  Maneuver  from 
the  Sea,  is  an  evolutionary  approach  to  power  projection  that  applies  the  principles  of  maneuver 
to  a  maritime  campaign.  This  visionary  enhancement  provides  a  task  force  commander  with  the 
ability  to  maneuver  combat  forces  over  and  from  the  sea  exactly  as  on  land.  The  traditional 
impediment  of  the  water's  edge  becomes  but  a  seamless  coordination  feature  on  a  map. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps,  the  Reserve  Component  works  with 
the  Active  Component  to  build  interoperability  consistent  with  our  strategic  and  operational 
concepts,  so  that  we  can  easily  be  assimilated  for  close  combat  when  the  need  arises.  Not  only 
do  we  train  with  the  Active  Component,  but  we  will  share  the  same  future  battlefields.  Operating 
from  a  common  strategic  framework  combined  with  common  doctrine  and  tactics  will  frequently 
make  naval  expeditionary  forces  the  theater  commander's  joint  force  of  choice  to  respond  to 
evolving  crises  and  missions. 
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FUTURE  CHALLENGES 

In  the  course  of  discussing  the  Commandant's  five  pillars  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
I  have  alluded  to  many  challenges  facing  the  Reserve  Component.  Clearly,  our  greatest 
challenge  is  the  fimdamental  requirement  to  maintain  our  existing  warfighting  capability  and 
readiness  to  fight  and  win  on  the  battlefield.  The  Congressional  Conference  Report  language 
that  supported  the  final  legislation  setting  forth  the  Marine  Corps'  strategic  concept  as  the 
nation's  force  in  readiness  said  we  "must  be  ready  when  the  nation  is  least  ready."  This  guidance 
applies  equally  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Our  other  challenges  fall  into  five  separate 
categories. 

Personnel 

The  first  challenge  lies  in  improving  our  persormel  processes.  We  have  considerable 
work  to  do  to  attain  our  authorized  end  strength  of  42,274  Marines  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
by  the  end  of  FY96.  The  turbulence  following  the  BRAC  related  reorganizations  and  relocations 
is  not  over,  and  it  will  require  our  best  efforts  to  meet  this  objective.  We  must  also  maintain 
command  emphasis  on  our  retention  rates  as  a  way  of  increasing  our  end  strength.  In  addition, 
our  military  occupational  specialty  qualification  rates  remain  lower  than  our  standard  of  95 
percent. 

Resources 

A  second  challenge  concerns  confronting  our  equipment  shortages.  Our  equipment 
continues  to  age,  and  become  more  expensive  to  maintain.  Replacement  costs  are  also  taking  a 
larger  share  of  our  Procurement  Marine  Corps  budget.  To  preserve  our  resources,  we  must 
optimize  our  doctrine,  training  and  education  processes.  The  need  for  the  Total  Force  Marine 
Corps  to  be  a  seamless,  integrated  force  has  never  been  greater. 

Efficiency  ' 

The  third  challenge  requiring  our  attention  is  efficiency.  We  must  ensure  that  we  are 
intelligently  employing  our  Marines.  Our  emphasis  is  to  hone  combat  readiness  for  our 
traditional  roles  to  fight  and  win  the  close  battle.  To  this  end,  we  will  use  Reserve  Component 
forces  to  augment  any  exercise  which  employs  forces  larger  than  the  battalion/squadron  level. 

Guidance  at  the  national  level  does  address  the  potential  to  use  the  Reserve  Component 
for  emerging  non-traditional  missions  and  taskings  prior  to  mobilization.  The  new  missions 
include  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  operations,  countemarcotics  operations,  peacekeeping 
operations,  crisis  response,  and  civil  disturbance  operations.  We  are  receptive  to  examine 
methods  to  capitalize  on  the  training  and  readiness  opportunities  afforded  by  these  new  missions 
providing  they  are  not  detrimental  to  our  warfighting  readiness.  Our  challenge  is  to  continue  our 
emphasis  upon  improving  our  warfighting  capability  to  meet  conventional  threats,  while  seizing 
opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  newer  types  of  missions.  One  method  used  to  date  is  through 
the  use  of  volunteers. 
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In  UJE  Kristal  95,  a  Secretary  of  Defense  initiated,  United  States  Commander-in-Chief 
Europe  directed,  combined/joint  engineer  exercise  was  conducted  involving  both  Active  and 
Reserve  Component  forces.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  was  to  repair  and  upgrade  the  trauma 
hospital  in  Tirana,  Albania.  Marine  Forces  Reserve  provided  1 72  engineer,  medical  and  military 
police  personnel  for  a  period  of  90  days.  Twenty-six  sorties  of  C- 130  aircraft  were  also  provided 
to  lift  the  personnel  and  their  equipment  in  and  out  of  Albania. 

In  Kotzebue  Care  95,  Marine  Forces  Reserve  medical  and  dental  personnel  provided  care 
to  Native  Americans  in  Kotzebue,  Alaska.  During  this  two  week  operation,  1,183  Alaskans 
received  medical,  dental,  optometric  and  pharmaceutical  services  totaling  6,217  procedures. 
Forty-eight  Marine  Forces  Reserve  personnel  participated  in  the  operation. 

Marine  Forces  Reserve  has  also  supported  numerous  other  civil-military  projects  in  the 
areas  of  education/job  training,  health/human  services,  and  engineering/infrastructure 
construction.  Emergency  assistance  has  also  been  provided  to  civilian  authorities  following  the 
bombing  of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  The 
Civil-Military  Assistance  Office  at  Marine  Forces  Reserve  keeps  abreast  of  the  increasing 
number  of  requirements  and  coordinates  our  assistance  programs. 

We  will  continue  to  be  creative  in  our  planning  to  employ  the  Reserve  Component.  Our 
planning  goal  is  to  intelligently  utilize  the  Reserve  Component  while  concurrently  maintaining 
our  combat  readiness  and  efficiency.  We  seek  peacetime  service  and  training  opportunities 
which  will  help  to  enhance  our  warfighting  readiness. 

Time  and  Space 

Often  forgotten  in  strategic  and  operational  discussions  regarding  utilization  of  the 
Reserve  Component  is  the  fact  that  time  available  for  training  is  very  limited.  Our  requirements 
must  generally  be  addressed  within  the  drill  periods  and  annual  training  provided  to  reservists 
under  the  law.  Because  we  cannot  change  the  length  of  the  day,  we  must  be  more  efficient  in  our 
daily  operations  and  training. 

I  mentioned  our  use  of  simulation  in  training  as  a  mechanism  to  improve  our  efficiency. 
Another  method  is  through  the  Selected  Augmentation  Unit  Program,  in  which  small  groups  of 
reservists  work  at  an  Active  unit  for  a  period  of  time.  This  program  has  a  mutual  benefit.  The 
reservist  gains  invaluable  military  occupational  specialty  experience,  while  the  assisted  unit 
obtains  help  with  its  daily  mission  or  work  backlog.  During  FY95,  the  Fourth  Service  Support 
Group  provided  52  Selected  Augmentation  Units  totaling  1,531  personnel  in  support  of  Active 
duty  operational  and  support  commands.  Assistance  was  in  such  areas  as  supply,  maintenance, 
engineering,  and  medical/dental  readiness.  Similar  utilization  of  this  program  is  expected  this 
year  and  in  FY97  . 

The  infrastructure  changes  resulting  from  BRAC  decisions  are  also  continuing  challenges 
to  be  addressed.  There  are  significant  start-up  costs  associated  with  the  relocation  of  a  Reserve 
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unit.  BRAC  93  had  a  major  impact  on  the  aviation  units  of  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and 
the  relocation  of  some  units  may  require  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  new  site  to  regain 
operational  readiness.  We  are  still  within  this  period  for  the  BRAC  93  decisions,  and  are  just 
starting  to  evaluate  the  BRAC  95  decisions.  We  are  working  to  minimize  the  transition 
timeframe,  and  provide  the  cost  savings  envisioned  by  BRAC.  Our  efforts  are  being  coordinated 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Jointness 

The  fifth  challenge  is  preparing  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve  for  the  21st  century  iri  the  area 
of  jointness.  Over  the  past  two  decades  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  integrating  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Components  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  point  that  the  Total  Force  Marine 
Corps  is  now  a  reality.  As  events  have  proven  in  our  exercises  and  operations,  and  particularly 
in  the  Gulf  War,  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  is  never  deployed  alone.  This  is  a  joint  world, 
and  all  services  must  work  together  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our  National  Security 
Strategy. 

The  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  has  a  lot  to  offer  given  our  core  strengths  of  being  able  to 
1)  coordinate  the  combined  arms  employment  of  our  MAGTFs,  and  2)  operate  where  there  is  no 
supporting  infrastructure.  To  ensure  that  those  who  make  critical  decisions  understand  our 
capabilities,  and  to  reduce  operations/personnel/deployment  tempo,  we  are  placing  Reserve 
Component  Marines  within  Unified  Commander-in-Chief  staffs  and  the  Joint  Staff. 

Three  of  our  Reserve  Component  General  Officers  are  currently  working  in  joint 
assignments  with  Atlantic  Command,  Transportation  Command,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  respectively.  A  fourth  is 
awaiting  approval  of  an  assignment  with  Pacific  Command.  Other  additional  requirements  for 
Reserve  general  officers  have  been  identified  on  the  Joint  Staff  and  at  Marine  Forces  Atlantic  and 
Marine  Forces  Pacific.  Given  emerging  requirements  to  place  Reserve  general  officers  in  joint 
billets,  in  conjunction  with  Congressional  emphasis  on  the  revitalization  of  Reserve  forces,  we 
are  requesting  an  increase  in  the  statutory  ceiling  on  the  number  of  general  officers  authorized  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  We  currently  are  authorized  1 0  general  officers.  We  have  proposed 
this  be  increased  to  1 6.  Statistics  show  that  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  ratio  of  general  officers  to 
end-strength  is  substantially  lower  than  the  Department  of  Defense  average,  and  any  of  the  other 


We  have  also  proposed  that  the  position  of  Commander,  Marine  Forces  Reserve,  be  held 
by  an  officer  in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  General.  The  Active  Component  Marine  Forces  Atlantic 
and  Marine  Forces  Pacific  are  both  currently  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Generals.  The  request 
for  Marine  Forces  Reserve  merely  conforms  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve  command  structure  with 
that  of  Marine  Forces  Atlantic  and  Marine  Forces  Pacific. 
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BUDGET  REQUEST 

Our  budget  for  FY97  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  contained  in  the  following  table. 
Amounts  shown  for  FY95  and  FY96  include  fijnds  ultimately  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  Our 
budget  for  FY97  represents  4.9  percent  of  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  budget  requests 
equating  to  0.2  percent  of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
continues  to  return  to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  a  lot  of  capability  for  each  defense 
dollar  provided. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 

Marine  Corps  Appropriation 

FY95 

FY96 

FY97 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

351.8 

378.2 

381.1 

Operations  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

84.8 

102.3 

99.7 

Total 

436.6 

480.5 

480.8 
— - — U 

The  Marine  Corps  appropriation  should  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  Marine  Forces 
Reserve  backlog  for  maintenance  and  repair,  and  complying  with  environmental  requirements  for 
hazard  waste  management/disposal,  air  pollution  abatement,  water  quality  management,  and 
environmental  assessments.  The  FY96  Marine  Forces  Reserve  maintenance  and  repair  backlog 
is  approximately  $1.4M.  FY96  environmental  costs  are  projected  to  be  $2.9M,  as  is  FY97. 

Approved  FY97  construction  projects  are  budgeted  at  $2.4M.  Unfunded  projects  related 
to  BRAC  decisions  include  work  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California,  and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

CONCLUSION 

Ready,  relevant  and  capable  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  day  after  tomorrow,  the  Total 
Force  Marine  Corps  is  preparing  for  the  future.  I  have  outlined  the  Commandant's  five  pillars  for 
an  effective  Marine  Corps  and  clarified  their  applicability  to  the  Reserve  Component.  In  the 
process,  I  have  provided  information  on  our  fundamental  programs  and  policies  including  our 
commitment  to  warfighting  readiness.  Selected  strengths  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
historically  of  interest  to  the  Committee  have  been  updated.  These  include  personnel  quality,  our 
Inspector-Instructor  and  Active  Duty  Support  Program,  exercise  opportunities,  evaluation 
programs,  and  equipment  status.  Key  challenges  to  our  combat  readiness,  and  the  integration  of 
the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  as  a  combined  arms  asset  available  to  National  Command 
Authorities,  have  also  been  described. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  our  focus  is  forward  looking  even  as  we 
continue  to  participate  as  a  full  partner  in  the  joint  sea-land-air  team  of  national  defense.  We 
know  that  we  must  make  better  use  of  our  personnel  and  equipment  resources,  and  more 
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efficiently  plan  the  utilization  of  our  Marines  and  the  limited  time  we  have  available  for  training. 
While  we  review,  debate,  even  struggle  with  these  challenging  issues,  our  purpose  remains 
resolute.  The  means  may  change.  The  time  and  place  may  vary.  But,  our  mission  is  the  same. 
We  are  warfighters,  first  and  foremost,  designed  and  equipped  to  seamlessly  augment  or 
reinforce  the  Active  Component  to  win  in  battle. 

The  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  is  a  national  asset  in  times  of  crisis.  Our  core  capability  as 
a  combined  arms  expeditionary  force-in-readiness  is  unique  among  the  services.  We  look 
forward  to  enhancing  that  capability  and  continuing  our  service  to  the  Nation.  I  thank  Congress 
for  its  historic  support  of  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps,  and  I  request  your  continued  support  to 
ensure  our  readiness,  relevance,  and  capability  to  contribute  to  our  Nation's  defense  in  the  future. 
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UNFUNDED  REQUIREMENTS 

Admiral  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  unfundeds,  we  have  been 
working  with  your  staff  on  that.  Within  the  Navy,  we  are  doing 
more  overseas  operations.  When  we  send  reservists  overseas,  we 
have  increased  costs,  so  we  have  some  in  that  area.  Also,  mainte- 
nance of  our  bases,  base  operating  support.  Maintenance  of  Real 
Property,  MRP,  and  some  small  amounts  of  advertising.  We  have 
worked  with  your  staff  to  identify  mainly  within  O&MNR  and  RPM 
those  concerns  that  the  Navy  has. 

General  Baratz.  Our  needs,  Congressman,  are  much  like  Admi- 
ral Hall's:  advertising  for  our  recruiting  and  money  for  additional 
training.  But,  also,  particularly,  we  do  all  the  Army's  combat  serv- 
ice support.  In  that  I  always  kid  everybody  that  I  am  everybod/s 
ugly  duckling.  I  provide  the  chemical,  medical,  and  transportation 
forces  all  the  things  you  need  to  push  the  force  out. 

In  many  of  those  areas  we  still  have  substantive  needs  in  the 
way  of  equipment  because  most  of  our  equipment  is  specialized.  We 
don't  deal  in  tanks  or  armored  carriers  or  in  many  rotor  wings.  So 
we  still  have  a  way  to  go  in  what  we  do. 

General  McIntosh.  From  the  Air  Force  Reserve  perspective,  we 
are  certainly  on  a  level  playing  field  with  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force 
but  we  have  some  challenges  in  terms  of  funding  relative  to  depot 
purchased  equipment  maintenance.  We  will  provide  for  your  staff 
a  detailed  list  of  our  needs  in  that  area. 

I  mentioned  some  facility  requirements.  Real  property  mainte- 
nance is  always  a  concern.  We  have  some  funding  areas  there  that 
we  will  address  directly  to  your  staff. 

In  terms  of  quality  of  life,  there  is  at  least  one  issue  in  terms  of 
legislation  in  general.  That  is  the  31-day  order  issue,  where  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  different  if  they  are  injured  while  on 
orders  of  30  days  or  less  versus  orders  longer  than  30  days.  We 
have  some  Operation  and  Maintenance,  O&M,  challenges  along  the 
way,  which  we  will  provide  for  your  staff. 

COMPATIBILITY  OF  RESERVE  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Young.  Okay. 

Let  me  ask  the  question  about  the  type  of  equipment  you  have. 
The  recent  experience  has  been  that  you  have  had  to  go  to  the  field 
the  same  as  the  Active  Force  and  to  fit  right  in,  and  you  have  done 
that  exceptionally  well.  This  Committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Reserve  forces  in  the  field  and  in  the  various  deployments, 
and  you  can't  tell  them  apart  from  the  regular  Active  duty  forces. 

My  question  then  is,  is  your  equipment,  if  you  have  to  go  to  a 
flying  mission,  are  your  airplanes  equivalent  to  the  Active  duty  air- 
planes? 

Are  your  Bradleys  or  your  tanks,  or  whatever  sea  vessels — I  ex- 
pect in  the  Navy  you  are  manning  basically  the  Navy  ships. 

How  does  your  equipment  fit  in?  Does  it  fit  in  so  that  you  can't 
tell  the  difference,  or  is  yours  not  quite  as  good  as  theirs?  How  does 
that  work? 

Admiral  Hall.  The  answer  is  yes,  in  both  our  ships  and  aircraft. 
Our  frigates  of  which  we  have  14  of  those,  are  the  same  frigates 
as  on  the  Active  side.  My  community  is  the  P-3  aircraft.  All  20 
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squadrons  will  have  P-3C's,  so  a  person  coming  off  Active  duty 
going  into  my  specialty  will  fly  the  same  aircraft  on  active  duty. 

The  Mine-Hunter  Coastal — MHC's,  those  brand-new  ships  go 
right  into  the  Active  for  outfitting  and  come  immediately  to  the  Re- 
serve, 11  brand-new  ships. 

So  we  have  made  great  strides  in  the  cascading  of  equipment, 
new  and  other  equipment  to  make  compatibility.  It  saves  to  have 
compatible  equipment.  I  am  pleased  with  the  way  we  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Navy. 

General  Richard.  Sir,  on  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  side,  most 
of  our  ground  equipment  is  procured  by  the  total  force  and  we  re- 
ceive that  equipment  not  at  the  same  time  as  the  regulars,  due  to 
constraints  in  funding.  But  we  receive  basically  the  same  gear. 

On  the  aviation  side,  we  just  competed  a  fix  for  that  disparity  of 
equipment  on  the  Cobras,  thanks  to  your  help.  What  remains  are 
our  CH-53Es.  Those  are  in  fact  the  standard  on  the  regular  side. 
What  we  have  in  the  Reserves  for  our  heavy-lift  is  a  different  air- 
frame called  a  RH-53D.  We  are  in  the  process  of  taking  some  older 
CH-53Es  so  that  we  won't  have  a  mismatch  of  mission  capability 
if  in  fact  we  have  to  participate  in  a  major  regional  contingency. 

General  McIntosh.  The  Air  Force  equips  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
again,  very  fairly,  all  the  way  to  flying  bremd  new  C-17s  in  our  as- 
sociate units.  That  being  said,  we  have  modernization  and  upgrade 
requirements  across  the  spectrum  of  the  Air  Force.  Those  that  af- 
fect me  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  would  be  things  like  unit  training 
devices  and  upgrading  my  cockpits  for  night  vision  capabilities. 

So  I  do  have  modernization  problems  and  concerns  that  this  com- 
mittee has  helped  us  with  in  the  past  and  allowed  us  to  be  truly 
compatible  and  go  anyplace,  anytime,  to  serve  the  Air  Force  mis- 
sion. And  the  continued  funding  of  those  kinds  of  specialized  items 
that  I  need  for  my  particular  fleet  is  very  importemt  to  me. 

General  Baratz.  Let  me  put  it  this  way  for  the  Army.  My  prob- 
lem is  a  problem  of  percentages.  America's  Army  is  short  a  modern 
truck  fleet  and  that  is  the  whole  Army,  the  total  Army.  Our  truck 
fleet  averages  about  25  years  of  age. 

My  problem  is  that  I  have  the  exact  same  equipment  but  I  have 
much  larger  percentages  because  I  own  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Transportation  Corps  inside  of  America's  Army.  So  the  dif- 
ference, when  it  comes  down  to  the  Army  Reserve,  is  that  we  have 
larger  percentages  of  older  equipment,  but  we  suffer  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  last  year  we  recognized  the  problem  with 
trucks,  and  one  of  our  Committee  Members  commented  that  we  ac- 
tually added  more  money  to  buy  trucks  than  we  did  for  the  B-2 
bomber.  You  probably  haven't  seen  any  of  those  new  trucks  yet,  but 
we  expect  to  see  a  lot  of  the  old  trucks  replaced  with  the  new 
trucks. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  invite  Congressman  Skeen  to  Chair 
the  Committee.  I  need  to  go  to  the  Intelligence  Committee  to  vote. 

Mr.  Skeen,  if  you  would  assume  the  Chair  £uid  proceed  in  any 
way  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Hefner. 
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RECRUITING  AND  ADVERTISING 


Mr.  Hefner.  You  mentioned  on  your  wish-list  funds  for  recruit- 
ing. Is  that  a  shortage  of  funds?  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about 
where  we  are  short  on  recruiting,  because  on  this  Committee  over 
the  years  we  have  had  some  arguments  about  how  our  money  is 
spent  for  recruiting,  and  if  it  is  spent  wisely,  as  well  as  the  amount 
we  spend.  What  is  the  problem  with  recruiting? 

Admiral  Hall.  The  problem  is  recruiting  is  getting  tougher.  We 
have  seen  it  get  tougher  this  year.  We  think  we  will  make  end- 
strength  but  with  the  propensities  to  join  down  somewhat  due  to 
the  drawdown  in  the  Active  Forces.  We  recruit  between  80  and  90 
percent  prior  service.  So  I  am  looking  for  people  coming  off  Active 
duty.  That  drawdown  is  almost  complete  and  we  have  a  very  small 
bank  of  youths  17  to  25.  It  is  at  an  all-time  low.  So  the  market  we 
are  going  after,  I  compete  with  fellow  Reserve  chiefs  for  prior  serv- 
ice veterans.  It  is  getting  tougher. 

In  our  area  we  forecast  we  need  a  little  more  advertising  dollars 
because  within  the  advertising  is  where  you  make  that.  So  we 
think  we  need  more  than  we  have  in  the  past.  The  Committee  has 
treated  us  well,  but  that  is  my  major  area  to  look  at  in  a  very 
tough  recruiting  environment,  more  advertising  dollars. 

General  McIntosh.  From  the  Air  Force  Reserve  perspective,  we 
have  feasted  off  the  drawdown  of  the  Active  duty  Air  Force  and  are 
concerned  what  1998  and  out  will  look  like  relative  to  propensity 
to  serve  and  the  number  of  prior  service  people,  just  as  Admiral 
Hall  is. 

Our  recruiting  efforts,  whether  it  be  individual  recruiters  that 
can  reach  out  there  to  a  smaller  market  or  whether  it  be  adver- 
tising dollars  to  get  us  in  the  marketplace,  are  both  requirements 
we  have.  In  the  1997  budget,  we  have  been  very  frugal  with  what 
we  have  requested  because  we  know  money  is  tight.  We  could  al- 
ways probably  use  more  money  in  the  recruiting  and  advertising 
areas. 

General  Richard.  To  echo  everybody  else,  recruiting  is  becoming 
more  difficult.  Specifically,  you  asked  what  could  be  done.  In  my 
personal  opinion,  two  things.  Advertising  is  the  key  because  many 
people  out  in  the  heartland  of  this  country  think  that  there  is  no 
future  in  the  military  anjrmore  because  of  downsizing.  We  run  into 
it  all  the  time. 

Second,  having  to  do  for  the  Reserves,  is  tuition  assistance  by  the 
states,  very  similar  to  some  other  programs  that  exist,  because  of 
those  young  men  and  women  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  ap- 
proximately half  are  in  college.  It  is  a  young  force.  We  average  23 
years  of  age  because  of  the  nature  of  what  we  do  and  how  we  are 
organized.  So  assistance  you  can  provide  in  the  form  of  educational 
assistance  for  Reservists  would  help  my  service  very  much. 

General  Baratz.  We  have  two  markets  we  recruit  from.  One  is 
prior  service,  and  one  is  initial  entry.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  initial  entry  is  considerably  softer  than  it  has  ever  been,  smd 
it's  probably  getting  worse. 

The  perception  is  that  the  military  is  drawing  down,  £Uid  this  is 
no  longer  a  place  to  put  a  career.  The  fact  that  you  have  a  vibrant 
economy  historically  puts  stress  against  recruiting  and  has — the 
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idea  that  we  may  be  doing  different  missions  and  they  have  never 
done  those  before — softened  up  the  initial  entry  market.  That  mar- 
ket takes  both  advertising  dollars  and  recruiters  with  boots  on  the 
ground.  Those  cost  money. 

I  think  we  are  probably  experiencing  a  bigger  problem  than  be- 
fore because  the  second  market  has  flattened  out  in  the  sense  that, 
at  least  in  the  Army's  case,  and  I  think  it  is  true  in  all  services' 
case,  that  the  major  drawdowns  in  those  areas  are  now  over  with. 
So  there  is  no  longer  a  feast,  as  G^eneral  Mcintosh  says. 

You  have  a  much  smaller  number  of  people  coming  out  of  service. 
So  you  are  probably  in  trouble  with  both  markets,  but  much  worse 
in  the  initial  entry  markets. 

Mr.  Hefner.  At  some  point  in  time  you  will  not  have  anybody 
coming  out,  you  will  not  have  the  first  source.  We  had  a  survey 
some  years  ago  and  it  was  back  during  the  period  when  it  was 
much  easier  to  get  money  for  defense. 

There  was  a  time  around  here  when  money  for  defense  was  a 
given.  Even  during  that  time  the  real  reason  for  people  joining  the 
services  was  not  patriotism;  but  basically  it  was  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. 

So  what  you  are  saying,  Greneral,  is  that  if  you  put  in  your  re- 
cruiting, if  you  had  some  program,  or  what  have  you,  that  could 
guarantee  or  help  them — help  their  station  in  life  by  going  in — it 
is  not  the  fact  that  you  have  the  catchy  commercials  on  television. 
That  is  not  going  to  draw  them  in.  They  have  to  know  that  it  is 
going  to  benefit  them.  That  may  sound  like  a  selfish  position,  but 
basically  when  people  do  anything,  they  want  to  know  what  is  in 
it  for  me. 

General  Richard.  Absolutely.  ■.  The  advertising,  the  catchy  com- 
mercials are  not  going  to  draw  them  in.  Basically  it  is  the  adver- 
tising of  information  that  there  are  programs  that  would  assist 
them  to  do  the  same  thing  you  are  talking  about.  Additional  adver- 
tising monies  would  come  out  of  pots  of  monies  required  for  other 
things. 

Mr.  Hefner.  With  regard  to  your  commercials  with  information, 
did  you  resQize  that  you  could  get  so  and  so  by 

General  Richard.  Something  of  that  nature.  The  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  is  not  providing  tuition  assistance  at  local  universities  in 
some  states.  We  have  one  state  that  we  have  made  inroads  in,  but 
that  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Just  more  money  for  media  exposure  is  not  going 
to  do  it. 

General  Richard.  That  in  itself  may  not  do  it,  but  overall, 
whether  you  are  in  the  Reserve,  National  Guard  or  the  Regulars, 
I  think  all  of  it  is  tied  to  propensity  to  enlist  and  serve  your  coun- 
try in  uniform.  I  think  there  is  more  of  a  tie  there  than  what  one 
may  see  at  first  glance. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

READINESS  OF  RESERVE  UNITS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hefner.  Let  me  ask  this  question  in 
regard  to  readiness.  Because  of  the  deployment  situation  and  we 
depend  heavily  on  the  Reserves  and  the  Guard  units  for  the  fill- 
ins,  we  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
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complish  today  with  deplo3Tnent  forces.  It  is  essential  that  the  ade- 
quate readiness  levels  be  maintained  by  these  reserve  units.  Would 
each  of  you  briefly  address  the  level  of  readiness  of  your  compo- 
nents? 

General  BARA.TZ.  I  use  a  tiered  readiness  program  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  Congressman.  And  the  reason  we  do  that  is  we  have  to 
make  our  money  fit  the  envelope  of  what  I  have  to  provide  for  the 
country.  So  we  have  three  tiers.  The  first  tier  are  my  first  to  fight 
units,  and  they  are  fully  resourced  in  the  sense  that  they  are  100 
percent  equipped.  They  have  115  percent  of  strength.  They  have 
100  percent  of  full-time  unit  support  and  as  much  money  as  it 
takes  to  train  them  and  keep  them  schooled — whatever  they  need. 
Because  the  bottom  line  is:  what  I  do  for  this  country  is  provide 
ready  units. 

The  second  tier  are  units  that  deploy  at  later  dates,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  take  a  higher  risk  for.  And  the  third  tier  are  all  others. 

We  have  moved  to  this  tiering  in  the  last  2V2  years,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  readiness  of  our  units  first  to  fight  is  in  excellent 
shape  and  has  shown  substantive  growth  since  going  to  this.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  readiness  of  my  overall  force  has  taken  some  deg- 
radation, particularly  in  the  third  tier. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  faced  with  the  problem  of  substantive 
number  of  deployments.  I  have  61  units  either  in  Bosnia,  Hungary 
or  Germany  backfilling  active  component  forces  right  now  today, 
and  there  is  a  cost  of  doing  business  with  that  which  drains  my  to- 
taling progrEon. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  it  comes  out  of  your  program. 

General  Baratz.  Yes,  sir.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  tiered  readi- 
ness has  helped  us  as  a  force  and  has  produced  what  America's 
Army  needs. 

Admiral  Hall.  Our  readiness  in  the  Navy  Reserve  is  divided  into 
two  areas:  First,  our  commissioned  units,  our  ships  and  our  aircraft 
squadrons.  We  have  not  seen  any  dip  in  that  readiness.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  our  air  units  are  in  the  C-1,  2  and  3  category,  and  so  our 
contingency  operations  and  deployment  in  fact  I  thirJc  is  the  very 
finest  mobilization  training  you  can  get. 

Our  ships  are  the  same  way.  We  deployed  10  of  our  14  fi*igates 
for  2  to  6  months  last  year,  alongside  their  real  active  duty  coun- 
terparts in  real-world  operations.  So  I  think  it  is  outstanding  train- 
ing and  their  readiness  has  been  maintained. 

The  other  part  of  my  force  are  augmentation  and  sustaining 
units  that  build  up  staffs.  We  have  maintained  their  level  readi- 
ness at  about  80  to  82  percent.  We  have  monitored  it,  and  although 
there  are  some  spikes  along  the  way,  we  haven't  seen  any  real 
drop. 

We  have  funding  to  continue  operating  our  Reserve  ships  at  last 
year's  levels,  this  year  and  next  year,  at  18.5  days  per  quarter.  The 
KENNEDY  operates  at  31.5  days  per  quarter,  no  drop  in  that. 

Our  air  crews  maintain  135  hours  per  crew,  that  is  level  fiinding, 
£md  our  primary  readiness  rate  at  87  is  maintained  at  the  same 
level.  So  we  are  funding  our  readiness  levels.  And  so  far,  I  haven't 
seen  any  dips,  just  a  few  spikes  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  connection  with  that 
readiness  area,  the  readiness  level  and  deployability  of  ships.  On 
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this  Liberian  situation,  it  took  a  little  while  to  get  ships  assigned 
to  that  particular  operation,  which  I  think  was  caused  by 
reroutings.  We  have  an  awful  lot  of  commitments  going  for  the 
amount  of  equipment  that  we  have.  Has  this  been  a  real  problem 
in  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Hall.  What  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  help  with  that 
PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO.  So  when  we  have  that  increased 
PERSTEMPO  from  the  Active  duty  ships,  1  backfill  on  many  of 
their  requirements.  One  example,  normally  we  have  two  frigates  on 
the  South  American  operation  for  6  months.  This  year  both  ships 
were  Naval  Reserve  ships,  so  we  could  free  up  two  active  ships, 
that  we  not  stress  them,  and  they  could  go  somewhere  else.  That 
is  the  difference  we  are  making  in  the  PERSTEMPO  and 
OPTEMPO.  That  is  how  in  the  Navy  Reserve  we  can  help  reduce 
the  problems  that  you  mention. 

General  McIntosh.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  funded  by  the  Air 
Force  to  maintain  across  the  board  the  highest  levels  of  readiness. 
The  data  is  that  today  our  readiness  in  support  and  flying  units 
is  at  an  all-time  high  and  has  been  sustained  there  for  the  last  2 
years. 

Simultaneously,  the  retention  of  our  good  people  is  at  an  all-time 
high  and  has  sustained  itself  over  2  years.  Over  that  two  to  three- 
year  period,  we  have  been  involved  in  six  times  the  number  of  con- 
tingencies around  the  world  than  we  were  involved  during  the  pre- 
vious 28  years.  I  believe  the  reason  we  are  able  to  have  high  readi- 
ness in  a  high  period  of  OPTEMPO  is  because  our  people  are  com- 
mitted, number  one.  And  number  two,  they  like  to  be  members  of 
the  first  team  and  be  involved.  And  number  three,  the  CINCs  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Air  Forcti  have  allowed  us  to  rotate  people 
through  contingencies  and  do  advanced  scheduling  so  that  our  peo- 
ple can  give  their  employers  and  their  families  notice  that  they  are 
going  to  be  off.  So,  it  is  working  very  well  under  a  lot  of  stress  right 
now,  and  readiness  is  extremely  healthy  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  the  Reserves  flying  the  C-17s? 

General  McIntosh.  They  are.  They  are  flying  them  at  Charles- 
ton and  are  scheduled  to  be  fl3dng  them  at  McChord  when  the  first 
airplanes  arrive  there. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Did  they  get  used  to  the  glass  cockpits? 

General  McIntosh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  our  Reservists  are 
so  experienced  with  the  airlines  and  come  off  prior  service,  some 
of  the  high-time  crews  in  that  aircraft  are  some  of  our  very  experi- 
enced crews. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  fly  with  them  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  some  of  the  old-timers  are  hollering  about  the  glass 
cockpit,  but  the  youngsters  that  are  flying  the  C-17s  didn't  seem 
to  have  any  trouble  at  all  with  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  machin- 
ery. General  Richard? 

General  Richard.  The  overall  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  91  per- 
cent C-1,  C-2  and  C-3,  as  far  as  rating.  As  far  as  equipment  readi- 
ness, 95  percent  of  our  unit's  equipment  readiness  categories  are 
in  C-1  or  C-2. 

We  still  continue  to  experience  difficulties  as  a  result  of  BRAC. 
I  know  you  hear  this  time  and  time  again.  It  really  is  true.  It  takes 
3  to  5  years  for  us  to  build  and  grow  a  Reserve  unit.  We  are  work- 
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ing  through  that  now.  We  have  some  units  that  are  experiencing 
that. 

As  far  as  overall  readiness,  we  are  tied  to  our  war-fighting  com- 
ponent commanders,  and  we  as  the  Marine  Corps,  a  total  force,  say 
we  cannot  go  to  war  without  the  Reserves.  The  Commandant  said 
he  can  not  do  a  Major  Regional  Contingency,  MRC,  without  the 
augmenting  force  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Readiness  is  at  the 
top  of  our  list. 

I  would  submit  this  as  a  caution,  though.  In  the  years  to  come, 
we  are  sacrificing  modernization  because  of  fiinding  limitations  and 
there  is  going  to  come  a  time  where,  as  was  mentioned,  ground 
transportation  in  the  Msirine  Corps  both  Active  and  Reserve,  is  in 
fact  going  to  have  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Sub  par;  it  is  below  what  it  should  be? 

General  Richakd.  That  is  correct.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a  problem 
today  as  we  speak  and  answer  your  questions,  but  a  note  of  cau- 
tion, that  as  we  continue  this  type  of  funding,  frankly,  that  will 
have  to  be  addressed  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Your  himian  resources  seem  to  be  in  a  good  readi- 
ness category  but  your  equipment  and  support  components,  the 
technology  and  the  things  that  you  need  to  do  your  fighting  with 
and  your  transporting  with  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  are  taking  the 
hit  as  far  as  fiinding  levels.  Is  this  what  I  gather,  in  summary? 

General  Richard.  Right  now,  the  equipment  we  have  now  is  in 
good  shape,  but  it  will  not  always  continue  that  way. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you  are  using  it? 

General  Richard.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Skeen.  To  the  max? 

General  Richard.  More. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  that.  Mr.  Heftier. 

Mr.  Hefner.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  dedication  and  your 
presentations.  We  appreciate  that  we  can't  operate  in  situations 
like  we  do  in  the  United  States  without  you.  So  we  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

This  Committee  will  meet  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  24th. 

We  are  adjourned. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Unfunded  Requirements 

Question.  Admiral  Hall,  what  would  be  your  number  one  priority  if  additional  in- 
vestment funds  were  made  available  to  the  Naval  Reserve? 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  forces  are  tasked  with  many  different  air,  sea  and 
shore  missions.  While  it  is  possible  to  assign  priorities  to  equipment  items  within 
a  mission  area,  it  is  not  really  possible  for  me  to  assign  relative  priorities  among 
mission  program  areas  which  support  different  CINCs.  I  consider  it  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  Naval  Reserve  to  pursue  funding  for  new  aircraft  like  the  C-9  replace- 
ment, the  E-2C  Group  II  and  the  SH-^OB;  funding  for  major  upgrades  and  modi- 
fications to  MIUW  van  systems,  to  F/A-18A  strike  aircraft  and  to  P-3C  maritime 
patrol  aircraft;  and  funding  for  miscellaneous  equipment. 

C-9  Aircraft 

Question.  Admiral  Hall,  with  the  average  age  of  the  C-9  fleet  over  21  years  and 
the  oldest  in  service  over  28  years  old,  wouldn't  it  be  more  cost  effective  to  invest 
in  new  modem  aircraft  with  40  years  service  Uves  than  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  to  overhaul  and  upgrade  aircraft  with  less  than  ten  years  remaining 
on  their  service  Uves? 

NR  answer.  Yes,  in  my  opinion  it  appears  more  effective  to  purchase  new  aircraft. 
The  cost  to  upgrade  existing  aircraft  to  meet  new  standards  is  approximately  $9 
million  per  aircraft.  This  represents  about  25%  of  the  cost  of  a  new  aircraft  which 
would  meet  all  future  known  requirements,  and  provide  40  vice  10  years  of  service 
life. 

Question.  Admiral  Hall,  if  funding  were  made  available,  what  do  you  think  would 
be  an  ideal  replacement  rate  for  the  C-9s? 

NR  answer.  Four  aircraft  per  year  would  enable  a  squadron-by-squadron  complete 
swap-out  of  aircraft.  This  is  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  method  for  transi- 
tion to  a  new  aircraft  since  it  eliminates  the  need  for  squadrons  to  operate  and 
maintain  two  different  types  of  aircraft. 

Question.  Admiral  Hall,  how  has  the  down-sizing  of  the  Services  and  base  closures 
impacted  the  C-9  mission  requirements?  If  the  requirements  have  changed  is  the 
current  C-9  fleet  still  adequate? 

NR  answer.  The  C-91  is  not  an  adequate  aircraft  to  meet  current  fleet  needs.  Re- 
quests for  Fleet  support  airlifts  have  not  declined.  Since  1992  fleet  flight  hours  have 
averaged  41,000  hours  per  year.  The  regret  rate  for  airlift  requests  has  actually  in- 
creased. The  regret  rate  for  airlift  requests  has  actually  increased.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  decreased  availability  of  our  aging  aircraft  for  unplanned  maintenance  com- 
bined with  a  high  level  of  fleet  operational  requirements  around  the  world.  The  clo- 
sure of  island  airfields,  bilateral  military  agreement  hmitations,  geo-political 
changes,  and  changes  to  our  operational  taskings  currently  challenge  the  C-9's  ca- 
pability for  increased  range,  over-water  flights.  Based  upon  current  planning  guid- 
ance, 27  contemporary,  extended  range  aircraft  would  meet  known  requirements. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Hobson  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Income  Insurance  Program 

Question.  Self-employed  guardsmen  such  as  attorneys,  doctors,  and  dentists,  com- 
plained that  service  during  the  Persiem  Gulf  significantly  cut  their  income  and  ru- 
ined their  practices.  In  response.  Congress  authorized  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  establish  a  mobilization  insurance  income  plan.  Is  this  plan  up  and  running?  How 
will  it  work? 

ARNG  answer.  The  program  implementation  date  is  scheduled  for  October  1, 
1996.  Currently  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  a  Ready  Reserve  Mobilization 
Income  Insurance  Work  Group  developing  a  new  DoD  Instruction.  The  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  (ARNG)  is  a  participant  in  the  work  group  and  coordinating  with  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  initiate  the  Army 
plan.  The  program  calls  for  enrolling  all  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  during  the 
initial  60  day  startup  period.  Soldiers  would  be  provided  an  information  booklet  ex- 
plaining the  program  and  offered  enrollment  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  booklet  in- 
cludes a  certificate  of  election  for  benefits.  The  DoD  Board  of  Actuaries  is  currently 
assessing  the  member's  cost  of  monthly  participation  for  the  amount  of  coverage. 
The  program  should  be  up  and  running  on  October  1,  1996. 

Primary  Authorized  Aircraft  (PAA) 

Question.  Greneral  Shepperd,  last  year  the  Administration  proposed  reducing  the 
nxmiber  of  primary  authorized  aircraft  (PAA)  from  15  to  12  fighters  per  unit.  Con- 
gress blocked  this  reduction,  authorizing  and  appropriating  funding  to  keep  the 
number  of  fighters  at  15.  This  year,  the  Administration,  again,  is  proposing  reducing 
primary  aircraft  authorized  (PAA)  fighters  from  15  to  12.  Why  is  this  being  pro- 
posed? What  is  the  optimum  number  of  fighters  in  a  unit? 

ANG  answer.  The  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  the  National  Security  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  by  providing  adequate  forces  to  meet  the  National  Mili- 
tary Strategy  during  this  time  of  limited  and  declining  resources.  Reducing  the  PAA 
from  15  to  12  allows  the  Air  Force  to  rerole  air  defense  units  to  the  general  purpose 
role  and  retire  F-14  A-models,  which  are  reaching  the  end  of  their  service  life,  and 
replacing  them  with  more  modern  F-16  C-models.  In  order  to  replace  those  aircraft, 
units  would  have  be  downsized  or  closed  in  order  to  source  the  air  frames.  The  deci- 
sion to  downsize  units  instead  of  closing  them  was  based  on  the  military  require- 
ment to  retain  highly  trained  personnel  and  combat  capability  to  support  wartime 
requirements  as  well  as  to  provide  some  relief  to  active  duty  units  experiencing  ex- 
tremely high  operations  and  personnel  tempos  generated  by  ongoing  contingency  op- 
erations. Additional  factors  impacting  the  decision  included  the  retention  of  iJafra- 
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structure  for  future  robust  or  new  missions,  preserving  a  dispersed  recruiting  base, 
and  the  continuation  of  "grass  root"  support  of  the  Air  Force.  In  summary,  the  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  save  precious  defense  dollars,  modernize  the  fleet,  and  retain 
core  combat  capabilities  in  order  to  meet  the  national  security  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

The  optimum  number  of  fighters  in  an  Air  National  Guard  unit  is  24.  The  benefits 
include:  improved  combat  capability,  more  volunteers  to  support  contingency  oper- 
ations, reduced  peacetime  aircraft  utilization  rate,  more  efficient  wing  steiffTline  pilot 
ratio,  provides  for  more  realistic  training  scenarios,  and  more  efficient  use  of  airlift 
assets  to  and  from  deploying  locations. 

Improved  Avionics  Integrated  shop 

Question.  The  Improved  Avionics  Integrated  Shop  tests  F-16  avionics.  I  under- 
stand the  Air  National  Guard  needs  an  additional  eight  systems.  Is  this  correct? 
Where  would  these  additional  eight  systems  be  deployed? 

ANG  answer.  Yes,  the  Air  National  Guard  does  need  an  additional  eight  Improved 
Avionics  Integrated  Shops.  If  acquired,  those  eight  sets  would  be  deployed  to  Buck- 
ley Field,  CO.;  Ft.  Wayne,  IN.;  Springfield,  OH.;  Madison,  WI.;  Terre  Haute,  IN.; 
KeUy  AFB,  TX.;  Ft.  Smith  AR.;  and  San  Juan,  PR. 

Cyberguard 

Question.  General  Shepperd,  your  vision  of  the  "CyberGuard"  of  tomorrow  was 
mentioned  in  both  this  week's  Defense  News  and  today's  testimony.  Please  teU  us 
where  you  think  the  Air  Guard  needs  to  go  and  how  it  will  get  there. 

ANG  answer.  Working  with  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Air  National  Guard 
needs  to  transform  itself  into  a  21st  century  organization,  a  CyberGuard,  but  one 
founded  upon  our  history  and  culture.  We  will  need  to  be  able  to  work,  Uve,  train 
and  fight  in  a  changed  world.  In  order  to  make  these  changes,  the  Air  National 
Guard  must  be  poised  to  develop  and  accept  new  organizational  structures,  re-engi- 
neered processes,  and  new  behaviors  and  technologies.  Our  most  important  re- 
source, our  National  Guard  men  and  women,  must  share  a  common  vision  and  em- 
bedded values.  In  essence,  we  will  be  a  system  of  systems  encompassing  our  struc- 
ture, processes,  equipment,  people,  and  values. 

We  are  presently  at  the  beginning  of  our  transformation.  Much  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture is  ready  for  the  changes,  including  fiber  optic  communications,  video  teleconfer- 
encing, and  distance  learning.  I  have  begun  several  programs  to  increase  both  the 
awareness  and  acceptance  of  our  shared  values.  Meanwhile,  as  part  of  our  own  long 
range  planning,  the  Air  National  Guard  is  fully  participating  in  the  Air  Force  Long 
Range  Planning  Process.  We  are  also  cooperating  with  other  organizations  inter- 
ested in  learning  what  is  necessary  to  remain  affordable,  capable  and  relevant  to 
the  21st  century  national  security  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Unfunded  Requirements 

Question.  General  Navas,  what  are  your  imfunded  requirements  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  for  fiscal  year  1997?  If  the  Appropriations  Committee  could  provide  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  ARNG,  how  would  you  want  it  allocated? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  unfunded  requirements  for  fiscal  year 
1997  total  $768  million.  If  the  Appropriations  Committee  provided  these  additional 
moneys  to  the  Guard,  they  would  be  allocated  as  stated  below: 

In  millions 

Operational  accounts: 

Schools  and  Special  Training  $116 

Initial  Entry  Training  16 

Readiness  (OPTEMPO,  Flying  Hour)  70 

Depot  Maintenance  38 

BASOPS/RPMA  101 

Environment  33 

Title  XI  15 

BRAC  (RC  Enclaves)  3 

Military  Construction  376 


Total 768 
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Tiered  Force  Structure  Deployments 

Question.  General  Navas,  I  understand  that  you  have  tiered  your  resources  in 
order  to  provide  a  higher  level  of  funding  to  those  units  that  are  considered  "first 
to  fight."  What  percentage  of  your  soldiers  mobiUzed  since  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM  (i.e.  Haiti,  Somalia,  Bosnia)  have  come  from  this  "first  to  fight"  tier? 

ARNG  answer.  The  question  covers  Operations  RESTORE  HOPE  (Somalia),  UP- 
HOLD DEMOCRACY  (Haiti)  and  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  (Bosnia).  Tiering  of  the  force 
was  initiated  in  October,  1994.  Although  deplo3Tnent  of  Army  National  Guard  sol- 
diers for  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE  occurred  December,  1993  through  March, 
1994  (prior  to  the  start  of  tiering),  the  same  rules  were  uniformly  applied  to  derive 
the  data  below  for  all  three  operations.  The  ARNG  considers  its  First-to-Fight  popu- 
lation to  be  those  units  in  the  first  two  of  the  five  tiers. 

[In  percent] 


Category 

Restore  Hope 

Uphold  Democracy 

Joint  Endeavor 

Soldiers         Mandays 

Soldiers         Mandays 

Soldiers         Mandays 

First-to-Fight  

0.0              0.0 

43.4            52.8 
56.6            47.2 

3.9              3  9 

Non  First-to-Fight  . 

100.0           100.0 

96.1            96.1 

ARNG  Readiness 

Question.  What  is  the  overall  readiness  of  the  Army  National  Guard  today?  What 
would  the  level  of  funding  prescribed  in  the  President's  budget  do  to  your  readiness? 

ARNG  answer.  Today,  based  on  Unit  Status  Reporting  information,  More  than 
seventy  percent  of  ARNG  units  meet  or  exceed  deployment  criteria  as  established 
in  the  Army  Mobilization  Operations  Planning  and  Execution  System.  Readiness  is 
cyclic  and  fluctuates  due  to  many  factors.  For  instance  readiness  is  generally  high- 
est immediately  after  units  have  completed  annual  training  which  is  normally  con- 
ducted during  the  late  spring  and  summer  months.  Critical  skills  have  a  tendency 
to  erode  over  time.  The  majority  of  non-prior  service  recruits  attend  training  during 
the  summer  months  and  become  Military  Occupational  Specialty,  MOS,  qualified 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  yekr.  In  Fiscal  Year  1997,  the  President's  budg- 
et allows  us  to  meet  statutory  requirements  for  fifteen  days  of  annual  training  and 
forty-eight  paid  training  assemblies.  It  also  maintains  current  levels  of  full-time 
support  in  the  AGR  force  as  well  as  continue  our  efforts  to  transition  fifteen  bri- 
gades into  enhanced  readiness  brigades.  Significant  shortfalls  are  anticipated  in 
schools  (funded  at  twenty-five  percent)  and  special  training  (funded  at  fifteen  per- 
cent). Initial  entry  training  for  recruits  is  projected  at  ninety  percent  of  require- 
ments. OPTEMPO  is  funded  at  sixty-three  percent  for  ground  units  and  fifty-nine 
percent  for  air  units.  Depot  maintenance  is  funded  at  only  fifteen  percent  of  require- 
ments. Data  available  in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan  (FYDP)  indicates  this  trend 
will  continue. 

Distance  Learning  Initiative 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  distance  learning  initiative  that  this  Com- 
mittee has  funded  for  the  last  two  years?  What  are  the  benefits  to  the  Guard,  and 
the  communities,  of  this  initiative? 

ARNG  answer.  Fiscal  year  1995  Congressional  funding  will  implement  nine  class- 
room suites  throughout  the  demonstration  area  of  MD,  PA,  WV,  VA,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Fiscal  year  1996  funding  is  expected  to  add  additional  sites  to  the 
demonstration  area,  plus  expand  the  program  to  locations  in  DE,  FL,  SC,  MS,  AK, 
AR,  and  CA.  Expansion  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1996,  however,  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  inclusion  of  $5.8  million  of  appropriated  Other  Procurement,  Army 
(OPA)  funds  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  rescission  list.  Should 
those  funds  be  restored  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  will  be  able 
to  continue  the  initiative.  If  fiscal  year  1997  funding  is  approved,  the  distance  learn- 
ing technology  endeavor  will  place  at  least  150  high  technology  classroom  suites 
throughout  the  remaining  states  and  territories.  The  objective  of  linking  our  commu- 
nities via  this  initiative  is  a  high  priority  for  the  NGB.  This  endeavor  would  make 
readiness  enhancement  venues  available  to  an  enormous  slice  of  our  force  structure, 
while  concurrently  providing  the  communities  we  serve  with  access  to  a  wide  array 
of  information  gathering  and  educational  instruction  media. 
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Program/Budget  Decision 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  Program/Budget  Decision  (PBD)  854  could  bring  the 
ARNG  below  the  367,000  Offsite  agreement  that  was  support;ed  by  this  Committee? 

ARNG  answer.  PBD  854  does  bring  the  ARNG  to  366,758  end  strength  for  fiscal 
year  1997.  This  is  below  the  367,000  Reserve  Component  (RC)  Leaders'  Offsite 
Agreement. 

UH-60  Blackhawk  Helicopters 

Question.  Does  the  ARNG  have  a  need  for  Blackhawk  Helicopters?  If  so,  how 
many  and  how  much? 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG  requires  1,042  UH-60  Blackhawk  helicopters.  By  the 
end  of  the  current  multi-year  buy  in  fiscal  year  1996,  there  will  be  a  shortfall  of 
573  UH-60  Blackhawks.  If  the  Army's  procurement  strategy  of  36  Blackhawks  per 
year  during  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal  year  2001  remains  vaUd,  there  will  be 
a  permanent  shortfall  of  393  Blackhawks  after  fiscal  year  2001.  If  the  Army  con- 
tinues to  procure  UH-60  Blackhawks  at  36  per  year  after  fiscal  year  2001,  and  all 
36  are  fielded  in  ARNG  units,  the  ARNG  would  meet  the  utility  helicopter  require- 
ment in  fiscal  year  2013. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hobson, 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hefner  and  the  answers  thereto  fol- 
low:] 

Controlled  Humidity  Preservation  (CHP) 

Question.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  the  Reserve  Components  have  an  exten- 
sive requirement  for  constructing  or  estabUshing  these  CHP  facilities  which  would 
protect  and  preserve  equipment  in  storage.  Would  the  Automatic  Building  Machine 
which  has  the  capability  to  produce  both  straight  and  curved  panels  be  a  cost  effec- 
tive alternative  to  meeting  this  requirement? 

ARNG  answer.  When  evaluating  the  overall  cost  of  training  personnel,  cost  of  the 
machine,  materials,  and  lack  of  authorization  for  the  equipment  we  do  not  consider 
this  a  viable  alternative.  We  do  not  have  soldiers  whose  job  descriptions  or  training 
requirements  include  the  use  of  these  machines.  Therefore  soldiers  would  be  taken 
away  from  other  duties/training  to  perform  the  construction  tasks.  Because  we  are 
building  structures  at  sites  throughout  the  country,  we  would  have  to  purchase  ma- 
chines for  each  site  and  train  personnel  on  site  or  have  a  dedicated  crew  that  travel 
around  the  country  to  perform  these  tasks.  This  would  add  travel  and  Temporary 
Duty  (TDY)  costs. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  does  not  have  a  requirement  for  Controlled 
Humidity  Preservation  (CHP)  facUities.  However,  the  capability  to  train  and  utihze 
the  Automatic  Building  Machines  to  provide  short  term  storage  requirements  at  ap- 
proximately 30  locations  would  provide  an  economic  solution  for  a  similar  Air  Guard 
deficiency. 

AR  answer.  Automatic  Building  Machines  can  be  used  to  construct  temporary  and 
semi-permanent  metal  structures  that,  with  the  addition  of  suitable  insiilation  and 
humidity  control  equipment,  could  indeed  be  used  for  CHP  and  could,  in  many 
cases,  provide  a  cost  effective  way  to  meet  equipment  protection  and  preservation 
requirements. 

Disaster  Response/Refugee  Relief 

Question.  In  the  recent  response  to  the  Congress  made  by  Major  General 
Shepperd,  the  Committee  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Guard's  ability  to  perform 
the  Disaster  Response/Refugee  Relief  mission  while  reducing  the  operations  tempo 
of  active  forces  was  significant.  Also,  the  Committee  noted  in  last  years'  testimony 
that  the  Automatic  Building  Machine  was  listed  as  equipment  that  would  enhance 
the  training  for  disaster  response  and  actual  rapid  deployment  to  support  Disaster 
Recovery  and  Refugee  Relief  missions.  The  Committee  remains  concerned  that  when 
disaster  response  assistance  (CONUS/OCONUS)  is  required,  that  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponent is  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  provide  emergency  housing  or  to  safeguard  the 
supplies  which  are  vital  to  the  disaster  operations  effort.  Would  the  Automatic 
Building  Machine  which  has  the  capability  to  produce  both  straight  and  curved  pan- 
els be  a  cost  effective  alternative  to  meeting  this  requirement? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Automatic  Building  Machine  (ABM)  may  not  be  a  cost  effec- 
tive alternative  to  tents,  school  faciHties  or  office  space  being  used  during  disaster 
relief  operations.  The  ABM  is  normally  used  as  a  semipermanent  rather  thsin  a  tem- 
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porary  housing  or  storage  facilities.  When  evaluating  the  overall  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine, materials,  and  lack  of  authorization  for  the  equipment,  this  option  is  not  con- 
sidered cost  effective.  However,  operations  that  may  require  semipermanent  housing 
and  storage  facihties  (such  as  Refugee  ReUef  missions),  will  require  further  analysis. 
The  analysis  would  consider  the  cost  of  equipment  and  training,  authorization  for 
the  equipment,  and  the  impact  on  the  Army  Nationsd  Guard  to  construct  and  main- 
tain such  facilities. 

ANG  answer.  The  Automatic  Building  machine  (ABM)  is  a  key  piece  of  equipment 
used  to  satisfy  the  disaster  relief  requirements  outlined  in  the  Air  Nationed  Guard 
Long  Range  Plan.  Additional  ABMs  would  help  satisfy  the  temporary  housing  and 
storage  requirements  outlined  in  many  state's  Disaster  Relief  Plans. 

AR  answer.  Automatic  Building  machines  can  be  used  to  construct  temporary  and 
semi-permanent  metal  structures  that  could,  in  many  cases,  provide  a  cost  effective 
way  to  provide  emergency  housing  or  to  safeguard  the  supplies  vital  to  the  disaster 
operations  effort.  The  Army  Reserve  is  currently  equipped  and  manned  to  accom- 
plish this  mission. 

MK19-3,  40MM,  GRENADE  LAUNCHERS 

Question.  What  is  the  Army  is  requirement  for  the  MK19-3  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

ARNG  answer.  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Army  National  Guard  wUl  have  re- 
ceived 1087  of  the  7097  required  MK19,  40mm,  Grenade  Launchers.  The  shortage 
in  fiscal  year  1997  will  be  6,010  MK19-3,  40mm,  Grenade  Launchers. 

AR  answer.  Based  on  a  review  of  the  current  LOGSACS  database,  current  re- 
quirements caU  for  1,548  systems. 

Question.  What  is  the  overall  requirement  of  MK19-3,  40mm,  Grenade  Launch- 
ers? 

ARNG  answer.  The  requirement  to  modernize  the  Army  National  Guard  with 
MK19-3,  40mm,  Grenade  Launchers  is  7,097.  The  Army  National  Guard  currently 
has  980  MK19-3  Grenade  Launchers  on  hand  and  will  be  fielded  107  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  At  the  completion  of  the  current  fielding  plan  there  will  remain  a  shortage 
of  6,010  MK19-3,  40mm,  Grenade  Launchers  within  the  Army  National  Guard. 

AR  Euiswer.  The  Total  Army  Analysis  (TAA)  2003  requirement  at  this  time  stands 
at  4526. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hefner. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  for  Congressman  Montgomery 
£ind  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

AVENGER  FIRE  UNIT 

Question.  Why  does  the  Army  National  Guard  need  Avengers? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  and  ARNG  need  additional  procurement  of  Avenger  fire 
units  in  order  to  provide  a  replacement  for  inactivating,  obsolete  Short  Range  Air 
Defense  and  Medium  Air  Defense  (Chaparral/Hawk  systems).  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (HQDA)  directed  ARNG  to  convert  Chaparral  and  Hawk  Air 
Defense  systems  to  Avenger/Stinger.  The  additional  93  Avenger  fire  unit  procure- 
ment would  facilitate  the  backfill  of  the  Chaparral/Hawk  inactivating  battaUons 
needed  for  the  current  warfight  requirement. 

KC-135R  Procurement 

Question.  Why  has  the  Air  National  Guard  requested  the  procurement  of  (EPLRS) 
Enhanced  Position  Location  Reporting  System?  Is  the  procurement  of  additional 
KC-135R  kits  a  priority  of  the  ANG? 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  has  requested  the  procurement  of  the  Army 
EPLRS  radios  for  the  F-16  and  A-10  fighter  aircraft.  This  radio  will  give  these  com- 
bat aircraft  a  low-cost,  off-the-shelf  Situational  Awareness  Data  Link  (SADL)  and 
combat  ID  capability  not  available  with  any  other  operational  system.  This  access 
to  the  Army's  digitized  battlefield  by  our  aircraft  will  help  reduce  the  potential  for 
the  tragic  loss  of  life  and  equipment  due  to  fratricide.  The  procurement  of  additionsd 
KC-135R  kits  is  an  important  modification  that  will  improve  combat  capabihty,  re- 
duce maintenance,  and  meet  noise  emd  pollution  requirements  for  the  ANG. 

CH-47D  Chinook  Helicopters 

Question.  Why  does  the  Army  Reserve  need  3  CH-47D  Chinook  Helicopters? 
AR  answer.  The  USAR  has  three  CH-47  units  that  each  contain  16  helicopters 
each.  Each  of  the  USAR  Chinook  units  is  a  valid  warfight  requirement  based  on  the 
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latest  Total  Army  Analysis.  The  USAR  crashed  two  CH— 47s  in  recent  years  that 
have  not  been  replaced.  One  crash  was  a  training  accident  in  Kansas  that  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  aircraft.  The  other  accident  was  in  conjunction  with  fire- 
fighting  support  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  United  States.  A  mechanical  failure  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  the  aircraft.  The  final  requirement  is  to  replace  an  aircraft  that 
was  inducted  into  a  Cooperative  Research  and  Development  Agreement  (CRADA) 
between  the  U.S.  Army  and  Boeing  to  engineer  improvements  for  all  cargo  heli- 
copters. The  replacement  aircraft  will  replace  the  CRADA  aircraft  that  will  be  in- 
volved in  testing  and  evaluation  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  USAR  unit 
that  owned  the  aircraft  is  short  a  critical  end  item  and  that  shortage  degrades  their 
readiness  and  their  capability  to  support  the  Army's  force  packages. 

CH-54/53E  Helicopters 

Question.  Why  does  the  Marine  Corps  need  CH-54  (CH-53)  helicopters? 

MCR  answer.  The  CH-53E  is  already  in  the  Marine  Corps  inventory.  This  pro- 
vides the  advantage  of  common  parts  and  compatible  support  equipment  at  all  eche- 
lons of  maintenance. 

Reserve  CH-53E  units  can  utilize  active  logistics  and  support  facilities  without 
the  burden  of  providing  for  specialized  support  and  coordination  associated  with  em- 
ploying non-common  equipment. 

Use  of  the  CH-53E  will  allow  the  Reserves  to  get  more  economy  for  the  pilot  and 
aircrew  training  dollar  by  employing  pilots,  aircrew  and  mechanics  in  a  Reserve  ca- 
pacity as  they  leave  the  active  component  through  normal  attrition. 

The  CH-53E  will  provide  mission  essential  "heavy  lift"  capabiUty  currently  lack- 
ing in  the  RH-53D.  With  Reserve  introduction  of  M198  Howitzer's,  Light  Armored 
Vehicles  (LAVs),  and  other  heavy  engineering  and  logistics  equipment,  CH-53E's 
will  ensure  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  helicopter  assets  maintain  the  critical  ability 
to  adequately  support  the  Ground  Combat  Element  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  peace- 
time operations  and  training. 

Funding  the  CH-53E  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  allows  the  production  line  to 
remain  open.  Without  this  funding  the  production  line  will  close  making  future  buys 
of  the  CH-53E  cost  prohibitive. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

Reserve  Support  to  CINCS 

Question.  Last  year,  OSD  initiated  a  program  that  would  increase  the  use  of  Re- 
serve forces  in  peacetime  in  order  to  reUeve  Active  duty  personnel/operations  tempo. 
Projects  that  provided  valid  training  and  operational  experience  were  recommended 
by  Reserve  component  commands  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StsifF.  A  total 
of  $50  milUon  has  been  requested  for  a  two  year  pilot  program.  Gentlemen,  please 
explain  to  what  extent  your  component  is  participating  in  this  pilot  program.  De- 
scribe some  of  the  projects  where  you  are  supporting  day-to-day  operational  require- 
ments of  the  CINCs. 

AR  answer.  The  USAR  agreed  to  support  thirteen  various  CWC  missions  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1996.  For  (EUCOM),  there  are  four  missions  for  evaluator  support  for  engi- 
neer and  chemical  units.  For  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM)  there  is  one  mis- 
sion for  support  to  Partnership  for  Peace  Cooperative  Tide.  For  U.S.  Pacific  Com- 
mand (PACOM)  there  have  been  five  missions  to  provide  public  affairs  support  for 
several  different  exercises.  Finally,  there  are  three  missions  for  Individual  Mobiliza- 
tion Augmentee  support  to  U.S.  Space  Command  (SPACECOM)  for  their  SatelUte 
communications  Division.  These  missions  total  192  days  and  638  mandays. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  a  full  participant  and  completely  integrated  in 
the  OSD  project  "Increased  Use  of  Guard  and  Reserve  Personnel  in  Total  Force  Mis- 
sion". The  Naval  Reserve  personnel  will  utilize  $8.1  million  from  reprogrammed 
OSD  funds  for  this  purpose  ($1,246  miUion  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy  Re- 
serve; $6.2  million  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy;  $667  thousand  Military  Personnel, 
Navy  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work.) 

MCR  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  had  26  DoD  approved  missions  involving 
4,168  Marines  for  fiscal  year  1996.  These  included: 

Exercise  Battle  Griffin  '96  (Norway).  This  joint,  combined  NATO  Exercise  was 
commanded  by  a  Reserve  Brigadier  General  and  his  Reserve  staff  (11  MACE),  func- 
tioning as  11  MEF  (Meirine  Expeditionary  Force)  Forward.  Reservists  comprised 
over  85  percent  of  the  more  than  4,000  participants  and  provided  Battle  Griiiin  96 
56,000  mandays  of  OPTEMPO  reUef  to  the  supported  CINC. 
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Selected  Augmentation  Units  (SAU).  Five  separate  missions  of  25  Reserve  Ma- 
rines are  providing  approximately  3,600  mandays  conducting  maintenance,  medical 
transportation,  and  logistic  support  for  USACOM. 

Engineer/Construction  support.  Force  Service  Support  Group  units  will  provide 
154  Reserve  combat  engineers  for  bridge  construction  in  support  of  United  States 
Forces,  Korea.  This  mission  provides  approximately  2,700  mandays  relief  to  the 
CINC. 

Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  Exercise  96-2  (Purple  Star).  Eighty-two  Reserve  Marines 
are  providing  logistic,  intelligence  and  legal  support  to  USACOM.  This  mission  pro- 
vides approximately  1,200  mandays  of  relief  to  the  CINC. 

Exercise  Unified  Endeavor.  Twelve  Reserve  intelligence  specialists  are  providing 
approximately  190  mandays  of  support  to  USACOM. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  has  provided  substantial  contingency 
and  other  operational  support  to  the  Air  Force  and  CINCs  during  the  past  5  years. 
This  includes  all  major  contingencies:  Desert  Storm/Shield,  Provide  Comfort,  Pro- 
vide Promise,  Deny  Flight,  Joint  Endeavor,  and  airlift  and  aerial  refueling  support 
world-wide.  The  OSD  initiative  for  Increased  Use  of  Reserve  Forces  (lUKF),  rep- 
resents opportunities  for  support  beyond  this  traditional  and  sustained  high  level 
of  support.  Additional  lURF  projects  are  in  the  non-flying/support  missions.  AFR 
volunteered  for  a  total  of  17  missions  in  fiscal  year  1996  under  OSD's  lURF  pro- 
gram. We  received  a  total  of  $1.5  million  in  matching  funds  to  help  accomplish  those 
missions.  Civil  engineering,  public  affairs,  flying  operations,  communications  and 
medical  missions  were  selected.  For  example,  our  public  affairs  directorate  is  sup- 
porting PACOM's  need  for  assistance  during  a  Russian  ship  visit  in  Japan  this  sum- 
mer. The  445  Aeromedical  Staging  Squadron,  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
(AFBP,  OH,  will  support  a  PACOM  request  for  assistance  at  the  51st  Contingency 
Hospital,  Kimhae,  Korea.  The  request  is  for  personnel  to  develop/update 
aeromedical  staging  procedures  to  include  operating  instructions,  equipment  re- 
quirements, development  of  contingency  support  plans,  and  the  medical  portion  of 
the  7th  AF  COMPLAN.  These  are  just  two  examples  of  the  types  of  support  we're 
providing  under  OSD's  initiative,  further  relieving  active  OPTEMPO  while  pro- 
viding valuable  training  and  experience  for  our  Reserve  forces. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  received  $5.56  million  for  sup- 
port of  3  projects  in  European  Command  (EUCOM)  and  6  in  Southern  Commguid 
(SOUTHCOM)  representing  a  total  of  almost  97,000  mandays  of  effort.  ARNG  sup- 
port to  EUCOM  includes  infantry  augn^entation  to  the  Combat  Maneuver  Training 
Center,  maintenance  support  to  the  Equipment  Maintenance  Center-Europe,  and 
maintenance,  supply  and  transportation  support  to  the  21st  Theater  Army  Area 
Command.  In  SOUTHCOM,  the  ARNG  is  augmenting  the  theater's  logistics  oper- 
ations, communications  support  for  the  emergency  operations  center,  planning  cells 
for  2  exercises,  and  coordination  support  at  the  Headquarters. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  is  supporting  CINC  requirements 
in  several  areas  including  medical,  intelligence,  commimications,  public  affairs,  lo- 
gistics and  aviation  missions.  These  projects  are  simply  an  extension  of  the  support 
the  ANG  already  provides  to  the  Air  Force  for  operational  missions.  The  added  OSD 
funding  enhances  our  ability  to  support  these  additional  missions.  The  medical 
projects  are  Medical  Readiness  Training  Exercises  where  medical  personnel  deploy 
for  training  while  providing  humanitarian  medical  support  to  the  local  populations 
in  Chad,  Bulgaria,  Poland  and  Tunisia.  The  intelligence  projects  will  provide  for- 
ward presence  augmentation  in  the  form  of  KC-135,  F-16  and  F-15  aircraft  to 
Deny  Flight  and  Provide  Comfort  as  well  as  F-15  alert  coverage  operating  out  of 
Keflavik. 

Question.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  time  your  component  will  have  individ- 
uals or  units  deployed  for  those  projects? 

AR  answer.  Deployment  periods  average  between  21  and  29  days. 

NR  answer.  The  average  amount  of  time  individuals  and  units  will  be  deployed 
for  these  projects  is  between  15  to  60  days.  Actual  cases  may  very  greatly  depending 
upon  the  project  and  requirements. 

MCR  answer.  Unit  Missions  and  SAU's  average  between  14  to  21  days.  Volun- 
teers are  sourced  for  long  term  requirements. 

AFR  answer.  The  average  amount  of  time  the  Air  Force  Reserve  will  have  individ- 
uals or  units  deployed  is  15  days. 

ARNG  answer.  The  scheduled  rotations  to  European  Command  are  unit  rotations 
of  about  3  weeks.  The  rotations  to  SOUTHCOM  are  individuals  averaging  about  140 
days  each. 

ANG  answer.  The  individuals  involved  in  these  projects  will  normally  deploy  for 
an  average  of  between  20  and  30  days.  The  aviation  projects  will  require  units  for 
between  60  and  90  days.  While  a  few  of  the  personnel  supporting  these  aviation  de- 
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ployments  will  deploy  for  extended  periods  to  provide  operational  continuity,  most 
of  the  personnel  will  be  rotated  in  30  day  increments. 

Question.  Is  this  training  supposed  to  be  in  lieu  of  their  2  week  annual  training 
or  in  addition  to  it?  Explain  how  this  will  work. 

AR  answer.  When  the  request  is  for  a  unit,  the  mission  is  conducted  in  heu  of 
annual  training.  When  the  request  is  for  an  individual,  the  mission  can  be  con- 
ducted in  addition  to  the  individual's  annual  training. 

NR  answer.  The  training  may  be  used  as  the  individual's  Annual  Training  or  it 
may  be  in  addition  to  the  Annual  Training  to  support  the  CINCs'  requirements  for 
contributory  support,  while  also  completing  required  training. 

MCR  answer.  The  reservist  uses  his/her  annual  training  to  execute  "matching 
funds"  missions  as  long  as  the  assigned  mission  provides  adequate  training  for  the 
wartime  mission.  If  the  "matching  funds"  mission  does  not  provide  adequate  train- 
ing, it  may  be  performed  as  an  additional  AT. 

The  "matching  funds"  program,  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserve  Affairs  (ASD/RA)  reduces  the  OPTEMPO  of  the  Active  Force  by 
increasing  the  use  of  both  Reserve  units  and  individuals  in  missions  historically  as- 
signed the  active  force.  To  be  considered,  each  mission  must  be  proposed  by  a  CINC, 
be  executable  by  reserves,  provide  quality  training  for  the  unit  assigned,  and  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Staff  ( J-7). 

The  program  provides  funds  for  approved  missions  and  matches  the  additional 
cost  (Pay  &  allowances  and  Travel)  of  conducting  these  missions.  An  example  is  a 
Reserve  engineer  unit  programmed  for  an  AT  in  its  local  area.  Due  to  the  Increased 
use  of  Guard  and  Reserve  ("matching  funds")  Program,  fimds  are  available  for  this 
unit  to  conduct  its  AT  in  Korea,  receiving  similar  training  and  reducing  the 
OPTEMPO  of  the  active  component.  The  new  mission  is  estimated  to  take  17  days 
(instead  of  the  14  days  the  Service  budgeted  for)  and  entails  travel  costs  to  Korea 
(none  were  budgeted).  Matching  funds  are  provided  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional 3  days  pay,  allowances  and  travel  costs. 
This  program  has  higher  prioritization  for: 
Unit  vice  individual  training; 

Missions  of  shorter  duration  (15-21  vice  139-179  days);  and 
Missions  using  Annual  Training  vice  Active  Duty  Special  Work. 
AFR  answer.  The  original  concept  was  for  annual  training  tours  to  be  used  to 
complete  these  missions.  However,  because  the  money  did  not  actually  flow  untU  a 
very  late  stage  in  the  fiscal  year  (i.e.  late  March),  many  of  our  personnel  had  al- 
ready completed  their  annual  tours.  In  those  cases,  the  Increased  Use  of  Reserve 
Forces  (lURF)  missions  are  in  addition  to  their  annual  tour  requirement.  The  AFR 
traditionally  provides  a  large  amount  of  service  support  above  and  beyond  minimum 
requirements. 

ARNG  Einswer.  For  unit  rotations,  the  support  to  the  CINC  consists  of  the  unit's 
normal  2  week  annual  training  augmented  with  a  third  week  paid  for  by  this  pro- 
gram, for  individuals,  some  perform  their  annual  training  with  augmentation  from 
this  program  to  pay  for  the  additional  days  of  duty  while  others  are  performing  duty 
over  and  above  the  annual  training  with  their  unit.  This  is  determined  by  the 
unique  circumstances  of  each  individual  soldier. 

ANG  answer.  In  most  cases,  their  two  week  annual  training  period  will  be  used 
while  accomplishing  these  projects.  This  is  quite  often  how  we  use  the  two  week  an- 
nual training  period,  to  deploy  in  support  of  active  duty  missions  while  accom- 
plishing required  mission  training. 

Question.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  projects  that  have  been  approved,  there  seems 
to  be  a  number  of  JCS  exercises  of  30,  60  or  90  days  of  rotation.  How  are  the  Re- 
servists able  to  do  these  lengthy  deployments  without  beginning  to  effect  their 
PERSTEMPO,  have  problems  with  their  employers,  financial  losses  from  their  civil- 
ian jobs,  or  other  family  hardships? 

AR  answer.  None  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  Army  Reserve  missions  last  longer  than 
30  days,  however,  our  solution  for  extended  periods  of  time  is  to  rotate  our  soldiers 
and  units  at  2-week  intervals. 

NR  answer.  Participation  in  exercises  which  exceeds  the  legal  requirement  for  Re- 
serve participation  is  voluntary.  Thus,  Reserve  participation  in  exercises  is  based  on 
solicitation,  and  when  requirements  cannot  be  met  through  volunteer  participation, 
additional  rotations  of  personnel  on  Annual  Training  are  used.  This  practice  pre- 
cludes problems  with  employers,  financial  losses  from  civilian  jobs,  or  other  family 
hardships. 

MCR  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  solicits  volunteers  for  missions  that  ex- 
ceed the  normal  AT  period.  Before  volimteering,  these  reservists  coordinate  with 
employers,  family  members,  financial  institutions  etc.  to  ensure  conilicts  are  elimi- 
nated or,  at  least  minimized. 
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AFR  answer.  Those  few  missions  with  a  duration  longer  than  30  days  present 
unique  challenges.  However,  because  we  handle  all  requirements  through  volun- 
teers, we  leave  it  to  the  individual  reservists  to  arrange  their  personal  affairs.  AFR 
has  an  impressive  record  of  being  able  to  successfully  meet  mission  requirements 
with  volunteers.  Allowing  us  the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility  in  rotation  poUcies 
and  tour  length  make  it  much  easier  to  fill  these  requirements.  Where  CINCs  are 
able  to  allow  us  that  type  of  flexibihty,  our  success  with  volunteerism  is  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

ARNG  answer.  Army  National  Guard  support  to  projects  greater  than  3  weeks  is 
accomplished  by  qualified  individual  volunteers.  Therefore,  they  have  resolved  the 
concerns  regarding  employer  and  family  support  prior  to  committing  to  the  rotation. 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  adverse  impact  on  the  soldiers  supporting  this  program. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  is  able  to  accomplish  these  projects  with 
minimal  effect  on  its  members,  just  as  we  provide  all  our  support  to  active  duty 
operational  missions,  through  the  use  of  volunteers.  First,  we  try  to  plan  these  long 
deployments  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  so  that  ANG  members  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  prepare.  Second,  we  solicit  volunteers  to  fill  the  manpower  requirements 
of  the  deployments.  That  way  we  access  members  who  want  to  participate  and  who 
feel  they  can  participate  without  creating  an  adverse  effect  on  their  jobs  and  fami- 
lies. Third,  we  don't  try  to  fill  the  entire  requirement  out  of  a  single  imit,  but  spread 
it  out  over  several  units  so  that  we  have  a  larger  personal  base  to  draw  from.  Fi- 
nally, for  the  really  lengthy  deplosrments,  we  plan  on  using  personnel  rotations  so 
that  individual  members  do  not  have  to  stay  in  a  deployed  status  for  overly  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Use  of  these  procedures  minimizes  adverse  effects  on  our 
personnel. 

Question.  Are  there  Reservists  supporting  JCS  exercises  that  were  previously 
scheduled  or  funded?  If  not,  explain. 

AR  answer.  Wherever  possible,  the  Army  Reserve  continues  to  provide  support  for 
JCS  exercises.  For  example,  the  USAR  has  provided  pubUc  affairs  support  to  Ulchi 
Focus  Lens,  Cobra  Gold,  and  Russian  Ship. 

NR  answer.  In  some  cases.  Reservists  may  be  supporting  JCS  exercises  that  are 
already  scheduled  but  funding  has  not  been  provided  to  the  Naval  Reserve  to  sup- 
port these  exercises.  The  Naval  Reserve  supports  these  requests  to  the  extent  that 
funding  permits. 

MCR  answer.  Exercise  Battle  Griffin  and  the  Selected  Augmentation  Unit  Exer- 
cises were  scheduled  and  funded.  The  "matching  funds"  program  enables  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  to  expand  participation  in  these  exercises,  as  well  as  other  missions 
resulting  in  OPTEMPO  relief 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  Reservists  are  supporting  JCS  exercises  that  were  previously 
scheduled  and  funded. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  is  providing  support  to  JCS  ap- 
proved projects  that  had  some  level  of  funding  identified  to  support  them.  Ongoing 
coordination  with  the  CINCs  ensured  that  ARNG  planning  was  consistent  with  the 
CINCs  projected  support  requirements  for  this  program. 

ANG  answer.  In  many  cases,  such  as  most  of  the  communications,  intelligence, 
public  affairs,  medical  and  logistics  projects,  they  are  supporting  previously  sched- 
uled and  funded  exercises.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  supporting  projects  the 
CINCs  wanted  to  do,  but  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  addi- 
tional funding  provided  through  the  OSD  program.  Our  understanding  is  that  some 
of  the  medical  and  communications  projects  fall  xmder  this  category.  Finally,  the 
aviation  projects  are  not  JCS  exercises  but  forward  presence  operations  which  had 
been  scheduled  and  would  have  been  funded  by  some  means. 

Question.  For  DENY  FLIGHT  you  would  deploy  95  people  for  one  60-day  rotation, 
using  6  fighters.  And,  for  PROVIDE  COMFORT  you  would  deploy  40  people  for  one 
90-day  rotation,  using  2  fighters.  Is  the  Air  Guard  sending  its  own  F-16s  along  with 
support  personnel  and  equipment,  or  just  rotating  the  personnel?  Explain. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  is  sending  its  own  F-16s  along  with  the 
support  personnel  and  equipment  required  to  accomplish  these  projects.  Due  to  the 
length  of  the  deployment,  we  will  rotate  personnel  to  minimize  the  turmoil  on  fami- 
lies and  employers. 

Question.  The  Committee  agreed  to  appropriate  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1996 
to  implement  this  program.  However,  we  understand  that  the  Services  or  CINCs 
have  "matched  funds"  in  support  of  these  projects.  What  is  the  amount  of  "matching 
funds"  that  the  Services  or  CINCs  have  provided  to  support  these  additional  mission 
requests? 

AR  answer.  The  CINCs  matching  funds  breakout  is  below: 
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Totals  RPA  O&M  funds 


Mission  Costs $162,500  $73,500        $134,000 

Matching  Funds  141,000  7,000  134,000 

USAR  Funds  21,500  66,500  0 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  matching  these  projects  with  approximately  and 
equal  amount  of  funds.  For  example,  a  project  may  require  1  individual  for  28  days 
of  support,  the  Naval  Reserve  funds  the  nrst  14  days  and  the  OSD  project  funds 
the  remaining  14  days. 

MCR  answer.  Matching  funds  are  not  provided  by  the  Services  or  CINC's,  by  DoD. 
The  Marine  Corps  programs  and  budgets  for  the  14  day  AT  period  for  members  of 
the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  This  provides  for  pay  and  allowances,  travel 
and  per  diem  associated  with  a  normal  Annual  Training  (AT)  event.  DoD,  through 
the  "matching  funds"  program  provides  funding  to  match  the  additional  cost  of  exe- 
cuting these  CINC  requested  missions. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  received  $5.56  milhon  in  addi- 
tional Pay  and  Allowances  from  the  $25  million  provided  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  this  program.  The  ARNG  provided  approximately  $12.9  million  as  our  por- 
tion of  the  seed  money  for  these  projects  which  were  then  augmented  by  the  "match- 
ing funds"  of  this  program.  These  funds  represent  the  2  week  annual  training  and 
travel  expenses  or  budgeted  special  training  funds  in  some  non-unit  rotations. 

Question.  Were  the  "matching  funds"  provided  by  the  Services  and  the  CINCs, 
money  that  was  already  appropriated  for  annual  training  time  and  travel  expenses? 
Or  is  this  money  coming  from  other  sources.  Explain  to  the  Committee  where  the 
"matching  funds"  were  budgeted  originally. 

AR  answer.  When  the  Army  Reserve  received  reimbursements,  it  was  not  advised 
of  the  origin  of  these  funds. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  "matching  funds"  were  already  appropriated  for 
under  Annual  Training  (AT)  and  travel  funding. 

MCR  answer.  Matching  funds  are  not  provided  by  the  Services  or  CINC's,  but  by 
DoD.  The  Marine  Corps  programs  and  budgets  for  a  14  day  AT  period  for  members 
of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  This  provides  for  pay  &  allowances,  travel 
and  per  diem  associated  with  a  normal  AT  event.  The  "matching  funds"  program 
provides  funding  to  match  the  additional  cost  of  executing  these  CINC  requested 
missions  to  reduce  the  OPS/PERSTEMPO  of  the  active  component. 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  funds  used  represent  the 
normal  annual  training  time  and  travel  expenses.  In  most  cases,  the  ARNG  utilized 
the  unit's  annual  training  account  to  provide  matching  funds.  In  selected  individual 
rotations,  ARNG  special  training  funds  were  utilized  to  provide  the  matching  funds. 

Question.  Is  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  of  $25  miUion  going  to  be  supple- 
mented with  more  of  these  "matching  funds".  If  so,  what  is  that  amount?  Provide 
for  the  record  details  of  the  proposed  projects  the  Services  are  considering,  and  the 
breakout  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  O&M  costs  for  the  requested  $25  imllion  and 
any  matching  funds. 

AR  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  CINC  missions  have  not  been  approved  yet.  The 
Joint  Staff  is  currently  discussing  fiscal  year  1997  mission  proposals  and  funding 
issues. 

MCR  answer.  Details  for  fiscal  year  1997  proposed  projects  can  not  be  provided 
at  this  time.  The  Services  have  not  received  CINC  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1997. 
ASD/RA  anticipates  pubUcation  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  approved  Ust  by  30  Sep- 
tember, 1996. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Department's  process  for  identifjdng  projects  under  the  In- 
creased Use  initiative  requires  that  the  CINCs  or  Services  must  match  the  funds 
provided  from  the  $25  nuUion.  In  the  past,  the  CINCs  and  Services  met,  and  in 
some  cases,  exceeded  that  criterion,  depending  on  the  project  involved. 

The  Department  utilizes  centrally  mamaged  Increased  Use  funds  to  pay  only  the 
incremental  costs  of  using  Reserve  forces  instead  of  Active  forces  to  meet  Unified 
Commander's  peacetime  opyerational  missions.  The  Unified  Commanders  nominate 
projects  based  upon  the  requirements  of  their  regional  strategy  and  a  desire  to  re- 
lieve Active  OPTEMPO.  The  JCS  validates  the  requirements  and  Service  and  Re- 
serve Components  determine  the  feasibility,  suitability  and  cost  of  each  project. 

The  Department  has  only  recently  initiated  the  process  for  identifying  fiscal  year 
1997  requirements  and  projects  which  can  be  accompUshed  by  reserve  component 
(RC)  units  and  individuals.  Therefore,  the  specific  Ust  of  particular  projects  for  fiscal 
year  1997  are  not  yet  available.  We  anticipate  the  information  wiU  be  available  in 
late  August  or  early  September  after  the  validation,  feasibility  and  costing  process 
is  complete  and  matching  funds  are  available. 
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Recruiting  and  Retention 

Question.  With  the  drawdown  of  the  active  forces,  the  Reserve  components  have 
benefited  by  accessing  large  numbers  of  prior  service  personnel.  These  prior  service 
accessions  provide  the  Reserve  components  with  skilled  and  qualified  personnel  who 
contribute  to  increased  readiness  of  units  because  of  their  active  duty  experience. 
What  percentage  of  prior  service  accessions  have  you  been  averaging  since  the  Ac- 
tive forces  drawdown  began? 

AR  answer.  Over  the  past  five  years,  the  percentage  of  Army  Reserve  accessions 
each  year  that  have  been  prior  service  are: 

Fiscal  year  1995—60.2%; 

Fiscal  year  1994—62.2%; 

Fiscal  year  1993—57.7%; 

Fiscal  year  1992—54.7%;  and 

Fiscal  year  1991—54.4%. 
NR  answer.  Prior  service  accessions  are  averaging  85%. 

MCR  answer.  Based  on  total  accessions,  the  percentages  for  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve are  as  follows: 

1991:  19.6%; 

1992:  34.2%; 

1993:  41.8%; 

1994:  47.7%;  and 

1995:  51.1%. 
AFR  answer.  Since  the  Active  Forces  drawdown,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  accessions 
have  been  90%  prior  service  and  10%  nonprior  service. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  averaged  a  61.3%  prior  service  acces- 
sions rate  since  the  beginning  of  the  drawdown. 

Question.  Now  that  the  Active  drawdown  is  essentially  finished,  what  are  some 
of  your  concerns  for  successful  Reserve  recruiting  for  the  future?  Will  it  become 
more  difficult  for  you  to  meet  your  accessions  goals?  Explain. 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  is  facing  a  shrinking  prior  service  market  and  is 
in  competition  with  other  services  also  looking  for  prior  service  soldiers.  The  Army 
Reserve's  ability  to  accession  prior  service  soldiers  is  directly  related  to  the  number 
of  those  soldiers  who  leave  active  duty.  Accordingly,  a  that  number  of  eligible  sol- 
diers shrinks,  the  Army  Reserve  will  h^ve  to  accept  a  greater  number  of  non  prior 
service  soldiers  to  achieve  its  end  strength  objectives.  According  to  the  Youth  Atti- 
tude Tracking  Survey,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  proclivity  of  American  youth  to  join 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  part  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  drawdown  and  the  percep- 
tion that  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  may  not  be  viewed  as  a  career.  The  future 
is  now  and  we  are  struggling  to  meet  accessions  goals. 

NR  answer.  Naval  Reserve  recruiting,  although  successful  in  past  years,  is  experi- 
encing greater  difficulty  attaining  accessions  goals.  As  the  Active  forces  complete 
their  drawndown,  the  pool  of  available  Naval  veterans  has  diminished  significantly. 
The  Regular  Navy  is  emphasizing  retention  instead  of  offering  early  outs  and  the 
exit  benefit  programs  that  enticed  mid-grade  enlisted  people  to  leave  active  duty 
short  of  a  career  has  been  eliminated.  These  factors  have  all  contributed  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  Reserve  recruiting  is  experiencing. 

MCR  answer.  Recruiting  has  become  more  difficult  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  DoD 
accession  requirements  are  increasing  substantially  and  youth's  interest  in  military 
service  remains  low.  These  factors  combined  point  to  a  potential  supply  problem.  In 
fiscal  year  1997  we  could  see  a  shortfall  in  new  recruits.  Simultaneously,  we  see  a 
down  turn  in  cultural  indicators  among  young  people  which  further  diminishes  the 
number  of  those  qualified.  Our  base  of  people  likely  to  influence  young  Americans 
to  join  is  also  declining.  These  circumstances  are  telling.  For  example,  from  fiscal 
year  1992  to  fiscal  year  1995  recruiter  activities  necessary  to  realize  a  single  enlist- 
ment have  increased  120  percent. 

Reserve  recruiting  of  course  presents  us  with  several  unique  challenges.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  relocations  and  changing  demographics  we  find  that  many  of  our  units 
are  not  well  positioned  for  good  recruiting  support.  As  we  work  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem, we  would  support  legislation  that  expands  current  limits  on  the  mandatory 
drill  radius.  Similarly,  passage  of  a  bill  like  H.R.  142  would  also  help  put  our  re- 
cruiters on  an  equal  footing  with  other  organizations  that  receive  high  school  direc- 
tory information. 

Prior  Service  Recruiting  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  will  be  increasingly  reliant 
on  a  decreasing  Industrial  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  pool.  As  the  Active  Component  de- 
creases, our  available  Prior  Service  Marine  population  will  also  shrink.  Since  Prior 
Service  accession  requirements  for  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR)  are 
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unit  driven,  we  will  be  soliciting  the  same  number  of  Prior  Service  Marines  from 
a  smaller  number  of  qualified  applicants. 

AFR  answer.  Currently  we  are  not  funded  for  a  non  prior  service  advertising  cam- 
paign and  we  anticipate  a  need  to  significantly  increase  our  non  prior  service  acces- 
sions by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  non  prior  service  applicant  recruiting  process 
is  more  difficult  and  requires  much  more  time.  We  must  increase  present  mnding 
in  Recruit  Advertising  since  prior  service  will  drop  to  the  lowest  levels  of  active  duty 
separatees.  Our  studies  indicate  that  the  propensity  to  affiliate  with  any  military 
service  is  continuing  to  drop.  We  need  more  lead  time  contacts  to  recruit  in  the  high 
school  and  post  high  school  year  groups  which  takes  large  advertising  efforts.  Also, 
continued  high  opstempo  makes  recruiting  difficult  as  people  struggle  to  balance 
long  deployments,  a  civihan  job,  and  personal  responsibilities. 

ARNG  answer.  The  drawdown  of  the  Active  Army  has  been  a  great  source  of  Mili- 
tary Occupational  Speciality  (MOS)  qualified  soldiers.  The  reduction  of  this  source 
of  accessions  may  impact  overall  MOS  qualification  rates.  The  Army  National  Guard 
will  have  to  rely  more  on  the  non-prior  service  market  to  fulfill  accessions  goals. 
This  wiU  make  achieving  the  accessions  goals  more  difficult  because  recruiting  a 
non-prior  soldier  requires  much  more  time  and  resources. 

Question.  Explain  how  the  differences  in  mission,  skills  required,  and  force  struc- 
ture among  the  Reserve  components  impact  your  recruiting  efforts.  For  instance, 
does  your  Reserve  require  a  younger,  or  an  older,  more  experienced  force  to  do  your 
warfight  missions? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  force  structure  consists  primarily  of  combat  sup- 
port and  combat  service  support  units.  Age,  as  it  applies  to  the  success  of  the  Army 
Reserve  mission,  requires  young,  highly  motivated  soldiers  as  well  as  mature  prior 
service  noncommissioned  officers.  As  such,  the  technical  skills  requirements  in  serv- 
ice support  missions  are  enhanced  with  experience.  Some  prior  service  soldiers  ful- 
fill that  requirement.  However  many  combat  arms  soldiers  leaving  Active  Duty  re- 
quire additional  training  to  become  Duty  Military  Occupational  Speciality  Qualified 
in  their  local  Army  Reserve  units.  The  Army  Reserve  has  a  requirement  to  retrain 
prior  service  soldiers  to  meet  specific  unit  needs.  There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  prior  service  soldiers  to  return  to  Army  Institutional  training  schools  due  to  con- 
flicts with  employment,  civilian  schooling  and  family  involvement. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  Force  is  a  mature,  experienced  force.  The  majority 
of  the  force  is  comprised  mainly  of  Naval  veterans  who  have  skills  that  can  imme- 
diately augment  the  Regular  Navy. 

MCR  answer.  The  SMCR,  Uke  the  Active  Component,  is  primarily  a  force  of  junior 
enhsted  Marines.  This  places  a  steady  annual  requirement  upon  the  Non-Prior 
Service  recruiters  at  the  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command  to  recruit  a  significant 
number  of  quality  individuals  to  fill  the  lower  enhsted  ranks. 

The  Marine  Corps  recruits  as  a  Total  Force  in  support  of  the  Total  Force.  We  not 
only  are  equipped  and  trained  to  the  same  standards;  we  also  recruit  to  the  same 
standards.  As  one  Marine  Corps  our  active  and  reserve  components  are  broadly  and 
seamlessly  integrated,  and  indivisible  as  a  balanced  warfighting  force. 

AFR  answer.  There  are  two  key  differences  between  active  and  reserve  recruiting: 
the  active  recruit  for  full-time  employment,  while  we  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  look 
for  part-timers.  Active  can  train  and  assign  new  recruits  globally,  while  we  need  a 
pretrained  resource  in  the  local  community.  Force  structure  changes  increase  re- 
cruiting requirements,  despite  the  overall  drawdown.  When  we  have  new  missions 
at  new  locations,  we  can't  simply  reassign  members  cross  country  Uke  the  active 
duty.  We  are  pleased  with  our  current  experience  levels.  We  rely  heavily  on  prior 
service  accessions  to  maintain  our  high  state  of  readiness.  Currently  our  ratio  of 
prior  service  to  non  prior  service  is  75-25,  which  historically  has  proven  to  be  suc- 
cessful. We  expect  our  force  mix  to  remain  at  present  levels  as  we  recruit  more  non 
prior  service. 

ARNG  answer.  The  forced  structure  of  the  Army  National  Guard  is  primarily 
combat  arms.  These  types  of  units  i.e.  Infantry,  Armor  and  Artillery,  require  a 
young  energetic  soldier.  The  majority  of  unit  positions  are  in  junior  enlisted  ranks. 
This  impacts  recruiting  efforts  by  increasing  demand  for  non-prior  service  soldiers 
that  are  more  difficult  to  recruit.  Additionally,  female  recruiting  efforts  are  more  dif- 
ficult because  recruiting  is  unit  vacancy  focused,  and  there  is  a  high  density  of  com- 
bat arms. 
Question.  What  are  your  first  term  retention  rates? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  retention  rate  for  soldiers  in  their  first  term  of  en- 
Ustment  exceeds  the  Army  goal  of  67%  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years.  The  Army  Re- 
serve first  term  enlisted  retention  (reenhstment)  rates  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1994—69.8%; 
Fiscal  year  1995 — 74,7%;  and 
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Fiscal  year  1996—64.6%  (as  of  end  of  March  1996). 

NR  answer.  The  first  term  retention  rate  for  fiscal  year  1996,  to  date,  is  84.9  per- 
cent. 

MCR  answer.  The  following  first  term  reerdistment  rates  for  fiscal  year  1995  are 
provided: 

Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve:  55.2%; 
Active  Reserve:  76.3%; 

Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee:  32.4%;  and 
Individual  Ready  Reserve:  2.0%. 

AFR  answer.  From  fiscal  year  1990  to  fiscal  year  1995  the  rates  have  ranged  from 
82%-88%  for  first  term  retention  rates.  As  of  February  29,  1996,  the  fiscal  year 
1996  rate,  year  to  date,  is  76%. 

ARNG  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  first  term  retention  rates 
were  88.7%  and  71%,  respectively.  As  of  March  31,  1996,  the  Army  National  Guard 
attained  an  all  time  high  of  91.3%.  We  attribute  this  success  to  the  offering  of  En- 
listment Bonuses  and  Tuition  Assistance  programs. 

Question.  What  value  to  the  Reserves  is  the  Enlistment  Bonus  and  Selective  Re- 
enlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  in  accessing  and  retaining  qualified  personnel?  Do  you  feel 
these  programs  are  sufficiently  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997?  If  not,  what  is  the 
amount  of  your  shortfall? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  sees  a  10.52%  improvement  in  overall  troop  pro- 
gram unit  retention  rates  with  the  Enhstment  Bonus.  This  marked  improvement 
equates  to  30,918  man  years  saved  due  to  enlistments  not  required  during  the  pe- 
riod 1988-1995.  Likewise,  the  Army  Reserve  also  sees  a  13.93%  improvement  in 
overall  retention  rates  for  soldiers  that  were  provided  a  Selected  Reerdistment 
Bonus.  This  marked  improvement  equates  to  12,162  man  years  saved  due  to  enlist- 
ments not  required  during  the  period  1988-1995.  Estimated  cost  avoidance  through 
marked  improved  retention  amounts  to  more  than  $2  biUion.  Currently  there  is  a 
$1.8  million  shortfall  in  the  Enlistment/Reenhstment  Bonus  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1997. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  ceased  bonus  pajrments,  other  than  anniversary 
payments,  1  October  1994.  It  was  determined  that  the  active-duty  manpower  draw- 
down would  provide  a  pool  of  critically  skilled  individuals  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
could  meet  manpower  requirements  without  various  bonus  programs.  With  the  ac- 
tive-duty drawdown  nearing  completion,  the  Naval  Reserve  is  now  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult recruiting  environment  where  bonus  programs  may  be  needed.  Our  entitle- 
ment and  retention  studies  indicate  that  bonus  programs  are  effective  recruiting 
tools;  however,  our  results  were  inconclusive  in  determining  bonus  program  impact 
upon  retention.  A  Department  of  Defense  study  currently  being  conducted  by  the 
Greneral  Research  Corporation  should  determine  actual  bonus  impact  on  retention. 
$4.4  million  is  required  to  reinstate  bonus  programs  to  previous  levels. 

MCR  answer.  We  consider  these  bonuses  essential  to  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion effort  within  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR).  Based  on  currently 
defined  requirements,  they  are  sufficiently  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997.  However,  our 
bonus  program  is  under  study  to  determine  how  we  can  best  maximize  its  useful- 
ness. It  may  very  well  be  that  in  order  to  attract  more  individuals  to  the  SMCR 
we  will  need  additional  funding  for  bonuses  in  fiscal  year  1998  and  beyond. 

AFR  answer.  We  believe  all  of  our  bonus  programs  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
recruiting  and  retention  scenarios.  Our  low  attrition  rates  of  12-14%  reflect  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs.  We  do  reflect  active  duty  tends  in  getting  some  crit- 
ical skills  into  our  inventory.  For  fiscal  year  1997  we  are  adequately  funded.  We  are 
investigating  expanding  our  Bonus  and  Incentive  program  to  the  Individual  Mobih- 
zation  Augmantee  (IMA)  program. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Enlistment  Bonus  and  Reenlistment  Bonus  help  stabiHze  the 
Army  Guard  by  promoting  longer  service  commitment.  Each  incentive  encourages 
quality  individuals  to  join  units  and  skill  is  identified  as  being  critical  to  Army 
Guard  readiness. 

The  Enlistment  Bonus  is  designed  to  attract  quality  non-prior  service  applicants 
into  the  Army  Guard.  The  Enlistment  Bonus  has  met  this  goal  and  continue  to  be 
very  valuable  to  the  Army  Guard  in  meeting  our  accession  goals. 

The  Reenlistment  Bonus  encourages  re-enlistment  in  units  and  skills  where  they 
are  most  needed.  The  Reenlistment  Bonus  has  helped  the  Army  Guard  to  reach  ein 
all  time  high  first  terms  reenlistment  rate  of  91.3%.  Funding  for  these  bonus  pro- 
grams in  sufficient  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  Are  you  experiencing  any  retention  problems  in  critical  Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialties  (MOSs)  now?  Once  the  Reserve  drawdown  is  completed,  do  you  ex- 
pect to  see  an  increase  in  retention  problems  in  any  of  your  criticad  MOS  specialties? 
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AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  defines  its  critical  MOS  in  terms  of  those  MOS 
which  exist  in  our  Force  Support  Package  (FSP)  units.  Force  Support  Package  units 
are  high  priority,  first  to  fight  units.  These  units  experience  better  training  opportu- 
nities due  to  higher  resource  priorities.  Soldiers  historically  exhibit  better  retention 
rates  when  their  skills  are  more  in  demand.  Consequently,  the  USAR  experiences 
better  retention  rates  with  MOSs  in  its  high  priority  units.  Therefore  in  general,  we 
are  experiencing  slightly  better  retention  rates  in  our  critical  MOSs  (as  defined 
above)  in  comparison  to  lower  priority  units.  However,  increased  deployments  may 
have  a  negative  impact  on  future  retention  rates  in  critical  MOSs,  as  there  is  some 
indication  of  retention  loss  in  recently  deployed  units. 

NR  answer.  Yes.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  experiencing  a  problem  retaining  critical 
ratings.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  a  Naval  veteran  force  that  is  dependent  upon  the  Reg- 
ular Navy  for  a  pool  of  naval  veterans  from  which  to  recruit.  As  the  Regular  Navy 
retains  more  of  its  people  in  critical  ratings,  the  Naval  Reserve  will  experience  dif- 
ficulties in  maiking  accessions  goals. 

MCR  answer.  We  are  experiencing  a  higher  rate  of  MOS  mismatch  and  retention 
in  the  technical  hard  skill  MOS's.  Retention  is  associated  with  the  Reserves  ability 
to  contribute  to  unit  combat  effectiveness.  Accordingly,  in  fiscal  year  1996  we  initi- 
ated a  SMCR  retention  mission  target  to  assist  in  addressing  attrition  concerns, 
particularly  with  our  hard  skill  MOSs.  This  program  was  implemented  to  assist  in 
meeting  career  force  MOS  requirements  and  to  address  SMCR  endstrength  con- 
cerns. We  also  utiUze  the  Selected  Reserve  Incentive  Program  (SRIP)  to  identify 
those  MOSs  in  which  shortages  may  occur. 

No  significant  impact  or  change  to  current  retention  challenges  is  anticipated. 
Several  initiatives  are  being  formulated  to  encourage  retention  with  the  SMCR.  Ini- 
tiatives currently  under  review  include  a  promotion  incentive  through  E-5  for  those 
Marines  who  remain  affiliated  after  their  mandatory  drill  participation  stop  date. 
Marines  would  incur  a  two  year  obligation  to  the  SMCR  if  accepted  for  promotion 
under  this  program. 

AFR  answer.  We  do  not  foresee  any  more  retention  problems  after  our  end 
strength  reduction  this  year.  We  are  doing  much  better  in  the  retention  of  critical 
MOSs  now  compared  to  before  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  We  are  still  monitoring 
the  retention  of  members  with  critical  skills  and  find  that  the  health  professional 
retention  rate  mirrors  the  overall  retention  rate.  Our  difficulty  hes  in  initial  recruit- 
ment of  these  critical  skills  as  they  are  not  leaving  active  duty. 

ARNG  answer.  No.  The  ARNG  is  currently  on  track  to  achieve  a  retention  rate 
within  the  ARNG  goal  of  18  percent.  Once  the  Reserve  drawdown  is  complete  we 
expect  that  retention  of  critical  MOS  specialties  will  improve  due  to  a  more  stable 
force  structure  and  reduced  uncertainty. 

Queston.  Within  DoD's  increased  use  of  the  Reserves  in  the  last  few  years  in 
peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  missions,  and  deployments  to  support  the  CINCs, 
etc.,  what  do  you  think  the  impact  of  these  deployments  will  be  on  your  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  personnel  in  the  future?  Are  you  seeing  any  indications  yet  of  a 
problem? 

AR  answer.  There  are  early  indicators  that  the  increased  deployments  of  Army 
Reservists  may  have  negative  effects  on  personnel  recruitment  and  retention,  in 
that  those  commands  with  units  previously  mobilized  are  experiencing  small  losses 
of  personnel.  The  percentage  of  losses  at  this  point  are  similar  to  those  experienced 
after  particularly  challenging  unit  training  exercises.  Whether  this  is  a  result  of  mo- 
bilization impact  can  not  be  supported  by  empirical  data  at  this  time.  This  is  a  very 
early  reading.  The  Army  Reserve  is  closely  watching  these  trends,  running  surveys 
on  soldiers  returning  from  Haiti  and  Bosnia,  and  analyzing  data  as  they  develop. 

NR  answer.  There  has  been  no  significant  impact  on  recruiting  or  change  in  re- 
tention rates  due  to  iacreased  peacekeeping,  humanitarian  missions  and  deploy- 
ments. Most  requirements  for  these  missions  are  filled  by  volunteers.  The  Naval  Re- 
serve has  not  experienced  a  shortage  of  volunteers  for  contingency  operations,  in- 
cluding Haiti  and  Bosnia,  or  extended  training  cruises  to  the  Western  Pacific  and 
South  America. 

MCR  answer.  There  is  no  measurable  Unk,  either  positive  or  negative,  on  reten- 
tion rates  as  a  result  of  contingency  deployments.  However,  Reserve  unit  deploy- 
ments usually  result  in  greater  Reserve  job  satisfaction  and  an  increased  interest 
in  a  given  unit  from  both  prior  service  and  non-prior  service  applicants.  The  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Support  Command  also  reports  an  influx  of  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
interest  in  contingency  deplojrments  when  that  deployment  receives  considerable 
publicity.  Since  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  the  vast  majority  of  reservists  who  partici- 
pate in  contingency  operations  have  been  volunteers.  Marine  Corps  recruiters  con- 
tinue to  meet  recruiting  goals  for  both  prior  and  non-prior  service  accessions. 
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AFR  answer.  The  increase  in  number  and  length  of  contingencies  is  having  a  neg- 
ative effect  on  recruiting  especially  for  those  appUcants  who  are  self-employed,  sudi 
as  health  professionals.  A  random  poll  of  healtn  professionals  who  departed  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  indicated  that  they  were  unable  to  accept  the  demand  on  their  prac- 
tice. With  expanded  and  changing  Reserve  missions,  many  reservists  are  asked  to 
work  more  hours.  This  affects  the  balance  between  their  civihan  job,  Reserve  job, 
and  family  responsibilities.  Also,  according  to  the  DOD  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Survey,  propensity  to  join  the  military  among  youth  is  steadily  dropping. 

ARNG  answer.  We  have  recently  deployed  volunteers  to  both  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  volunteers  have  far  outnumbered  the  requirements  for  these 
missions.  These  increased  missions  seem  to  have  had  a  positive  effect  on  recruiting/ 
retention,  and  we  expect  this  to  continue. 

Question.  Is  DoD  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  Reservists  regarding  their  civiUan 
job  security,  financial  losses,  and  hardships  to  families?  What  efforts  are  you  pur- 
suing to  improve  Reserve  quality  of  life? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  profits  greatly  from  the  DoD  programs  as  well  as 
those  Reserve  initiated  programs  supporting  the  needs  of  soldiers  in  the  areas  of 
job  security,  financial  losses,  and  programs  lessening  the  hardship  to  families. 

In  the  area  of  civilian  job  security,  information  on  the  Uniformed  Services  Em- 

Eloyment  and  Reemployment  Rights  Act  (USERRA)  are  part  of  unit  mobilization 
riefings  and  £tre  included  in  briefings  at  the  mobilization  station  both  during  mobi- 
Uzation  and  demobilization.  Information  is  additionally  provided  through  the  var- 
ious Reserve  publications  of  CARNOTES  and  Army  Reserve  Magazine,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  homes  of  all  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  For  Operation 
Joint  Endeavor,  personally  signed  letters  by  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve  were 
mailed  to  the  employers  of  each  activated  reservist  within  the  first  thirty  days  after 
deployment.  The  letters  demonstrated  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  re- 
servist and  expressed  our  gratitude  to  the  employers  for  their  support  to  the  nations 
citizen  soldier. 

Regarding  the  financial  loss  experienced  by  many  mobihzed  reservists  so 
articulately  expressed  by  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  Army  Reserve 
actively  supported  the  concept  of  an  income  insurance  for  the  Selected  Reserve.  The 
DoD  and  the  Army  Reserve  are  now  aggressively  preparing  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  and  has  embarked 
on  an  education  program  in  advance  of  the  October  1,  1996  effective  date  to  ensure 
the  widest  possible  awareness. 

The  issues  of  hardships  on  families  and  the  quality  of  life  factors  are  a  priority 
concern  to  the  Army  Reserve.  Family  readiness  efforts  have  expanded  both  through 
the  leadership  of  DoD  as  well  as  the  Army  Reserve.  Family  services  include  the  ex- 
panded and  highly  organized  Family  Support  Program  and  the  Army  Family  Team 
Building  program.  Programs  fund  courses  designed  to  educate  family  members  in 
miUtary  language,  traditions,  entitlements  and  operational  issues  affecting  the  re- 
servist. The  Army  Family  Team  Building  is  a  formaUzed  approach  to  educating  de- 
pendents structured  withun  three  developmental  steps,  education  regarding  the  mili- 
tary system,  leadership  development,  and  training  to  teach  and  counsel  others  dur- 
ing stressful  situations.  Other  initiatives  to  expand  the  network  of  family  support 
across  reserve  components,  beyond  the  current  1-800  services,  are  being  explored 
as  access  to  a  new  common  communication  software  is  released  linking  each  of  the 
services',  reserve  components'  and  installations'  full  time  professional  family  readi- 
ness staffs  with  DoD.  Additionally,  joint  training  with  other  reserve  component  de- 
pendents and  professionals  in  counterpart  family  support  programs  is  an  initiative 
of  the  Army  Reserve  which  will  be  expanded.  At  this  time  the  collaborative  effort 
is  between  the  Army  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve. 

NR  answer.  DoD  has  been  most  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  Reservists.  A  primary 
example  is  the  recently  enacted  Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Income  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. Working  with  the  Service  Secretaries,  DoD  drafted  and  proposed  this  Legisla- 
tion that  should  minimize  financial  concerns  during  periods  of  activation.  The  Naval 
Reserve,  along  with  the  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  (ESGR),  is  im- 
plementing a  Mission  One  Program.  The  Mission  One  Program  assigns  a  mihtary 
ESGR  expert  to  each  Reserve  training  site.  Because  employer-related  problems  can- 
not always  be  resolved  through  military  chains  of  command,  it  is  essential  that  Re- 
servists know  about  the  ESGR  amd  its  programs.  Mission  One  acquaints  Reservists 
with  ESGR  awards,  ombudsmen  and  volunteer  committee  programs.  It  also  provides 
name  and  numbers  of  key  ESGR  committee  members  who  can  be  called  upon  to  as- 
sist with  employer-related  problems  and  requires  the  area  Mission  One  designee  to 
visit  each  training  site  at  least  once  per  fiscal  year.  The  Naval  Reserve  has  also  es- 
tablished a  Family  Readiness  Working  Group  which  reviews,  researches  and  rec- 
ommends solutions  to  problems  experienced  by  Reserve  famihes.  Family  Service 
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Centers  provide  assistance  and  services  to  activated  Reservists  and  their  families. 
Also,  the  Flexible  Drill  Program,  which  offers  the  Naval  Reservist  opportunity  to 
perform  inactive  duty  for  training  (drill)  at  periods  other  than  one  weekend  a 
month,  has  improved  readiness  and  mission  capabilities  while  providing  the  Reserv- 
ist greater  flexibility  in  satisfying  commitments  to  country,  family  and  employer. 

MCR  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  is  acutely  aware  of  the  concerns  of  Reservists  re- 
garding civilian  job  security,  finEincial  losses,  and  family  hardships. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  actively  participates  in  the  National  Committee  for 
Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  (NCESGR)  to  maintain  congenial  rela- 
tionships between  employers  and  the  Reserve  community.  A  member  of  each  reserve 
unit  is  assigned  as  a  representative  to  the  local  NCESGR  committee.  The  Reserve 
units  provide  employers  with  schedules  of  weekend  drills  and  annual  training  duty. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  liaison  with  employers  and  advise  them  of  sched- 
ule changes. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  participating  in  the  DoD  Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Income 
Insurance  Program  working  group.  The  working  group  is  developing  implementation 
instructions  for  the  Program  contained  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  Upon  implementation  on  1  October  1996,  Reservists  will  be  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  insure  themselves  against  economic  loss  due  to  mobiliza- 
tion. 

To  alleviate  hardships  on  families  and  to  keep  them  informed  about  mobilization 
issues,  the  Marine  Corps  implemented  the  Family  Readiness  Support  Program  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  The  program  estabUshes  networks  of  trained  Key  Volunteers  who 
provide  support  to  families  of  mobilized  Reservists.  Marine  Reservists  are  also  re- 
quired to  complete  family  mobiUzation  care  plans. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  four  areas 
DoD  has  sponsored  on  quaUty  of  Ufe  issues:  protection  against  economic  loss;  quaUty 
of  participation;  family  readiness  and  support;  and  employer  support.  Two  recent 
changes  to  the  law  provide  support  mechanisms  to  protect  and  assist  Reserve  com- 
ponent members:  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Employment  and  Reem- 
plojntnent  Rights  Act  and  the  Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Income  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. Both  of  these  legislative  actions  help  provide  the  economic  safety  net  that  is 
critical  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Reserve.  Congress  is  being  urged  to  offer  tax 
breaks  to  civiHan  employers  who  hire  reservists.  The  tax  breaks  are  intended  to 
make  hiring  and  retaining  of  reservists  attractive  despite  the  disruptions  that  re- 
serve caU-ups  might  cause.  Our  efforts  in  family  readiness  and  support  are  designed 
to  ensure  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  support  Reserve  families  across  the  spectrum 
of  Reserve  service,  from  weekend  training  to  mobilization.  We  have  formaUzed  Serv- 
ice poUcies  and  procedures  to  ensure  Reserve  members  and  their  families  are  pre- 
pared and  adequately  served  by  the  family  care  systems  and  organizations  of  the 
Services  for  the  uncertainties  and  stresses  incident  to  miUtary  service. 

ARNG  answer.  Yes,  DoD  is  sensitive  to  the  quaUty  of  life  concerns  of  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  (ARNG)  members.  The  ARNG  has  an  active  program  for  Employer 
Support  To  the  Guard  and  Reserve  (ESGR)  that  works  with  civilian  employers  and 
ARNG  members  to  mediate  employment  concerns  with  ARNG  requirements.  The 
ARNG  also  has  an  active  Family  Support  program  that  provides  families  needed 
support  before,  during  and  after  mobilizations  and  or  deployments. 

Question.  What  is  in  your  budget  request  for  recruiting  and  advertising?  Which 
area  would  you  like  to  see  an  increase  in  if  additional  funds  were  available  this 
year?  Provide  details  for  the  record. 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve's  fiscal  year  1997  Presidential  Budget  request  for 
recruiting  and  advertising  totals  $37,213,000.  An  itemized  list,  by  appropriation,  fol- 
lows: 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (OMAR) 

[Dollars  are  in  thousands] 

USAR  Retention  Activities $4,418 

USAR  Recruiter  Support  (Recruiting  Command)  13,576 

USAR  Recruiting  Advertising  (Recruiting  Command)  9,740 

USAR  Retention  Advertising  50 

National  Committee  for  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  2,535 

USAR  National  Awareness  Program — PubUc  Information  966 

USAR  Family  Program  1,886 


OMAR  Total  33,171 
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Reserve  Personnel,  Army  (RPA) 

USAR  Recruiting  and  Retention  Activities  $3,075 

Professional  and  Skill  Progression  Training  418 

USAR  Family  Program  549 

RPA  Total  4,042 

The  total  Recruiting  and  Advertising  requirement  (OMAR)  is  $48,917,000;  result- 
ing in  a  $15,746,000  shortfall  for  fiscal  year  1997.  If  additional  funds  were  made 
available,  the  Army  Reserve  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  OMAR  fimding  for  Re- 
cruiting Advertising,  which  by  far  has  the  greatest  shortfall — $11,000,000. 

NR  answer.  Fiscal  year  1996:  Recruiting— $11,495,000;  Advertising— 3,270,000. 

An  additional  $400,000,  in  advertising  would  provide  funds  to  purchase  updated 
recruiting  brochures  and  promotional  aides. 

MCR  answer.  Marine  Corps  recruiters  recruit  for  the  Total  Force.  Our  Total  Force 
approach  avoids  duphcation  of  effort,  and  helps  realize  economies  and  efficiencies. 
Marine  Corps  funding  for  recruiting  and  advertising  therefore,  applies  to  both  our 
Regular  and  Reserve  Components.  Our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  is: 

[Dollars  are  In  thousands] 


Regular 

Reserve 

Total 

Recruiting 

$49,552 

$4,802 
2,736 

7,538 

$54,354 

Advertising 

15,830 

18,566 

Total  

65,382 

72,920 

If  additional  recruiting  and  advertising  funds  were  available  for  fiscal  year  1997 
to  help  avoid  a  recruiting  shortfall,  the  Marine  Corps  is  in  need  of  an  additional 
$2.9  million  to  improve  our  awareness  level  and  generate  leads  in  direct  support  of 
recruiters.  The  Marine  Corps  is  also  in  need  of  an  additional  $1.8  miUion  to  help 
defray  the  increasing  operating  and  applicant  processing  costs. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  fiscal  year  1997  operation  and  mainte- 
nance (O&M)  budget  requests  $4.2  million  for  recruiting  and  $3.5  milhon  for  adver- 
tising while  the  AFR  Reserve  Personnel  (RPA)  budget  requests  $18.6  miUion  for  Re- 
cruiting. We  need  increased  fimds  in  ahnost  every  category  and  avenue  of  our  adver- 
tising program.  However,  the  first  priority  would  be  an  increase  of  $1.5  million 
(O&M)  to  estabUsh  a  non-prior  service  advertising  campaign.  The  AFR  depends 
heavily  on  prior  service  personnel  as  a  recruiting  base.  Due  to  the  active  duty 
downsizing,  AFR  must  dramatically  increase  recruitment  of  non-prior  service  enUst- 
ees  to  meet  manning  requirements.  The  shift  to  non-prior  service  recruiting  requires 
an  "early  and  often"  approach  to  awareness  and  image  formation  to  grab  the  atten- 
tion of  the  16  to  21  year  old  audience.  In  addition,  $3  miUion  Reserve  Personnel, 
Air  Force  (RPA)  is  required  to  fund  recruit  training  of  non  prior  service  accessions 
to  include  Basic  Military  Training  (BMT)  and  pipeline  training.  The  drop  in  active 
duty  accessibles  from  49,000  to  14,000  necessitates  an  increase  of  non  prior  service 
to  meet  end  strength  requirements. 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG  budget  request  for  recruiting  and  retention  expense  for 
fiscal  year  1997  is  $29,225  million,  the  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  advertising  is 
$18.2  milhon  for  a  total  of  $47,425  milUon.  If  additional  funding  is  avaiilable  the 
ARNG  would  increase  recruiting  and  retention  expense  fvmds.  This  increase  is  need- 
ed due  to  a  low  propensity  to  enlist  in  the  ARNG  and  increased  competition  among 
aU  the  services  due  to  higher  accession  missions. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Authorization  Committees  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
allowance.  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  for  recruiters,  as  a  quality  of  life  issue.  Are 
you  providing  this  increase  of  the  monthly  allowance  to  all  of  your  recruiters?  What 
is  the  amount  of  your  imfunded  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year 
1997  for  this  allowance? 

AR  answer.  Yes,  the  Army  Reserve  has  provided  this  increase  to  all  our  AGR  re- 
cruiters at  US  Army  Recruiting  Command.  The  unfunded  requirement  for  fiscal 
year  1996  is  $790,200.  For  fiscal  year  1997  it  is  $1,580,400. 

NTl  answer.  Yes,  we  are  providing  this  allowance  to  our  recruiters.  The  unfunded 
requirement  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  $840,000.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  $420,000  was  re- 
programmed  to  cover  the  allowance. 

MCR  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  is  very  grateful  for  Congress'  support  of  miUtary 
recruiters  and  especially  for  the  increase  in  their  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 
(SDAP).  The  SDAP  ceiling  had  not  been  adjusted  since  1985.  Essentially,  the  new 
ceiling  is  a  de  facto  inflationary  adjustment.  While  the  increase  has  a  positive  qual- 
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ity  of  life  affect,  SDAP  primarily  serves  as  compensation  for  assignments  requiring 
the  performance  of  extremely  demanding  duties.  If  anything,  the  demanding  nature 
of  recruiting  duty  has  increased.  As  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  recruiter 
quality  of  life  still  remains  a  special  concern.  Some  additional  legislative  measures 
could  help  address  a  number  of  the  unique  problems  which  military  recruiters  and 
their  families  continue  to  face.  The  Marine  Corps  has  been  providing  the  monthly 
increase  to  all  of  our  recruiters  since  April,  1996,  and  has  no  unfunded  SDAP  re- 
quirements in  either  fiscal  year  1996  or  fiscal  year  1997. 

AFR  answer.  We  are  providing  an  increased  monthly  allowance  only  to  our  pro- 
duction recruiters  which  total  266  out  of  288.  Our  unfunded  requirement  for  fiscal 
year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997  is  $319,200  each  year. 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  The  Army  National  Guard  is  planning  to  provide  this  in- 
crease of  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  (SDAP)  to  all  production  recruiters.  The 
ARNG  is  currently  staffing  the  unfunded  requirement  and  will  submit  this  require- 
ment once  it  is  finalized. 

Downsizing  of  the  Reserve  Components 

Question.  The  Reserve  components  will  be  reduced  in  size  from  the  fiscal  year 
1990  end  strength  levels  of  1.1  million,  to  an  end  state  number  of  893,000  personnel 
by  fiscal  year  2000.  During  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Reserves  will  reduce  another  30,000 
personnel  from  the  fiscal  year  1996  authorized  level. 

Of  the  30,000  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1997,  more  than  70  percent  is  for  Army 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  personnel.  Explain  the  reason  for  this  large  decrease  in 
Army  forces  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

AR  answer.  With  the  downsizing  of  the  military,  the  Army  Reserve  has  been  sub- 
ject to  decreases  in  end  strength  just  as  the  other  components  and  services.  In  1991 
the  USAR  maintained  an  end  strength  of  319,000  and  by  1998  the  USAR  will  have 
an  authorized  strength  level  of  208,000.  The  reduction  of  the  USAR  spaces  in  1997 
reflect  our  continued  decrease  in  authorizations  and  brings  the  USAR  end  strength 
to  215,000  by  year  end.  This  gradual  reduction  ramp  is  necessary  to  meet  congres- 
sionally  mandated  end  strength  requirements  while  minimizing  turbulence  in  the 
Army  Reserve  force. 

ARNG  answer.  Programmed  inactivations  for  the  Army  National  Guard  in  fiscal 
year  1997  are  the  result  of  several  Department  of  the  Army  directed  actions.  These 
include  the  1993  Active  Component/Reserve  Component  (AC/RC)  Leader's  Offsite 
Agreement,  which  shifted  unit  requirements  between  Army  components.  Total  Army 
Analysis  2001  programmed  actions  (TAA  01),  and  the  final  stages  of  the  initial  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (DA)  directed  downsizing  of  the  early  1990's. 

Question.  What  are  the  end  strength  levels,  per  service,  in  the  Future  Year  De- 
fense Plan,  and  how  do  they  differ  from  the  levels  identified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Re- 
view? Are  your  Military  Personnel  appropriations'  fuUy  funded  to  support  these  end 
strength  levels  as  planned? 

AR  answer.  Army  Reserve  Selected  Reserve  end  strength  for  fiscal  year  1997  is 
215,000,  which  is  the  Bottom  Up  Review  number.  For  fiscal  year  1998  and  the  out 
years,  the  Selected  Reserve  end  strength  will  be  208,000,  or  7,000  below  the  Bottom 
Up  Review  number.  Troop  program  unit  and  Active  Guard  Reserve  strength  levels 
are  fully  funded;  however,  individual  mobilization  augmentees  would  be  funded  at 
44  percent  of  the  authorized  strength  level  for  fiscal  year  1998  and  about  that  per- 
centage for  the  outyears. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  end  strength  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  95,941  and 
approximately  95,900  thereafter,  throughout  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program.  Al- 
though the  BUR  did  not  set  a  specific  end  strength  level  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  sub- 
sequent reviews  and  studies  supported  a  range  of  approximately  96,000-100,000. 
The  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy  appropriation  fully  supports  these  and  strength  levels. 

MCR  answer.  The  authorized  end  strength  for  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
is  42,000.  This  is  the  same  level  as  that  identified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review.  Our 
Military  Personnel  appropriations  are  funded  to  support  this  end  strength  level. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  end  strength  by  year  based  on  the  fiscal  year 
1997  President's  Budget  is: 

Fiscal  year: 

1996  73,969 

1997  73,281 

1998  72,967 

1999  73,252 

2000  73,219 

2001  73,154 
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The  Bottom  Up  Review  did  not  identify  levels  of  end  strength  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  Our  requirement  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review  is  to  maintain  1  fighter  wing 
equivalent  (FWE).  We  are  adequately  funded  to  support  the  72  fighters  that  rep- 
resent 1  FWE. 

ARNG  answer.  Army  National  Guard  end  strengths  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year: 

1996  373,000 

1997  366,758 

1998  366,516 

1999  366,516 

2000  366,516 

2001  366,516 

These  end  strength  levels  differ  from  the  Bottom  Up  Review  because  of  the  removal 
of  the  Operational  Support  Airlift  Command  personnel  per  Program  Decision  Memo- 
randum 854. 

The  Army  National  Guard  is  not  fuUy  funded  in  MUitary  Personnel  appropria- 
tions to  support  these  end  strength  levels. 

ANG  answer:  The  Air  National  Guard  programmed  end  strength  for: 

Fiscal  year: 

1996  112,707 

1997  108,018 

1998  107,569 

1999  107,273 

2000  107,075 

2001  107,035 

2002  107,035 

2003  107,035 

The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  two  Major  Re- 
gional Contingency  (MRC)  scenario  with  the  current  progranuned  end  strength.  Per 
guidance  from  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  the  ANG  has  adjusted  force  structure  and 
streamlined  technology  and  efficiencies.  The  Air  National  Guard's  military  per- 
sonnel budget  fully  funds  this  end  strength  level. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  endstrength  levels  identified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Re- 
view provide  for  a  balanced  Reserve  force,  that  gives  you  the  abiUty  to  support  the 
warfight  mission  and  to  support  contingencies? 

AR  answer.  Present  end  strength  levels  are  sufficient  to  support  the  war  fight 
mission  and  contingencies  as  envisioned  in  the  bottom  up  review.  Having  said  that, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  reaUties  of  the  global  poUtical  community  have  re- 
sxilted  in  increased  levels  of  involvement  of  our  reserve  forces  while  simultaneously 
we  have  witnessed  reductions  in  our  endstrength.  As  we  continue  to  look  for  ways 
to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  we  must  take  heed  to  ensure  that  our  "expectation" 
with  respect  to  the  USAR  supporting  our  National  Mihtary  Strategy  don't  exceed 
our  "capabilities."  the  USAR  has  been  a  leader  throughout  this  tvunultuous  period 
in  the  area  of  force  modernization  and  restructuring  initiatives  to  ensure  that  we 
stand  ready  to  answer  our  nations  call.  Through  the  use  of  Tiered  Resourcing  and 
the  development  of  a  highly  trained  pool  of  early  deploying  units,  the  USAR  has 
shown  its  value  as  a  vital  component  in  support  of  the  myriad  of  ongoing  "real 
world"  contingencies. 

NR  answer.  Although  the  BUR  did  not  identify  a  specific  end  strength  level  for 
the  Naval  Reserve,  it  is  a  balanced  and  integrated  force,  providing  support  across 
the  full  spectnmi  of  Navy  warfighting  and  peacetime  missions. 

MCR  answer.  Yes. 

AFR  answer.  Currently,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  can  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
two  MRCs  with  the  current  programmed  mihtary  end  strength.  Since  the  original 
Bottom  Up  Review,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  adjusted  force  structure,  teiken  ad- 
vantage of  technology  and  efficiencies  and  continues  to  pursue  opportunities  to 
achieve  best  value  in  outsourcing  non-mihtary  essential  support  functions.  The  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  and  wiU  continue  to  determine  its  military  needs  through  a  re- 
quirements based  process  linked  to  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

ARNG  answer.  The  end  strength  levels  of  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  as 
identified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review  (BUR)  are  adequate  for  completion  of  the  mis- 
sions specified  in  the  BUR.  The  ARNG,  in  conjunction  with  DoD  and  HQDA,  has 
developed  a  balanced  force  structure  based  upon  the  end  strength  levels  specified. 
This  balanced  force  allows  the  Army  National  Guard  to  support  the  warfight  mis- 
sion and  respond  to  contingencies.  The  level  also  enables  the  National  Guard  to  pro- 
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vide  forces  for  extended  crises,  peace  operations,  and  domestic  missions  and  serve 
as  a  deterrent  hedge  as  required  in  the  BUR. 

Currently,  the  ARNG  is  providing  units  and  personnel  to  support  contingency  op- 
erations in  Bosnia.  The  earliest  deploying  units  are  part  of  the  Force  Support  Pool 
providing  critical  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  functions  as  part  of 
a  balanced  land  combat  force. 

Finally,  the  ARNG,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Army  and  with  support 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  examining  options  to  reduce  Army  combat  support/ 
combat  service  support  shortfalls;  and  develop  innovative  measures  to  maximize  the 
Army  National  Guards  contribution  to  a  better  integrated  America's  Army. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  end  strength  is  budgeted  for  and  pro- 
grammed at  levels  that  fully  support  the  force  structure  required  to  support  the  two 
MRC  scenario  as  directed  in  the  Bottom  up  Review  and  Defense  Planning  Guidance. 

Question.  Is  your  Service  using  the  voluntary  separation  incentives  as  authorized 
by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1997?  The  Congressional  Authority  for  the  use  of  these 
incentives  expires  in  fiscal  year  1999.  Do  you  plan  to  utilize  them  in  each  year  to 
assist  in  your  drawdown? 

AR  answers.  Yes,  the  Army  Reserve  is  using  the  voluntary  separation  incentives 
and  plans  to  use  these  incentives  through  fiscal  years  1999. 

NR  answer.  Yes,  the  Naval  Reserve  has  used,  and  plans  to  continue  to  use,  sepa- 
ration incentives  to  restructure  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  (active  duty,  inactive  duty 
and  civilian)  during  the  period  of  draw-down. 

MCR  answer.  No,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  not  used  voluntary  separation 
incentives.  We  do  not  plan  to  use  them,  as  we  are  no  longer  in  a  drawdown. 

AFR  answer.  We  are  not  and  do  not  plan  to  use  the  Congressionally  authorized 
voluntary  separation  incentives  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  only  portion  of  our  force 
that  this  incentive  applies  to  is  our  full  time  support  and  we  are  not  experiencing 
a  force  reduction  to  require  implementing  this  optional  authority  under  the  Reserve 
Transition  Assistance  Program.  Barring  an  unforeseen  reduction,  we  do  not  foresee 
the  need  to  use  it  in  any  of  the  years  in  which  it  is  authorized. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  has  implemented  transition 
benefits  in  fiscal  year  1994,  fiscal  year  1995,  fiscal  year  1996  and  is  planning  to  con- 
tinue in  fiscal  year  1997  for  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  soldiers. 

Our  plan  takes  into  account  the  continued  drawdown  through  1999  and  the  avail- 
ability to  use  the  separation  incentives  to  meet  mandated  end  strength.  Each  year 
we  assess  available  funding  and  identify  personnel  populations  which  assist  in  shap- 
ing the  AGR  force. 

Question.  How  many  people  have  applied  for  separation  under  the  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress?  Have  you  had  to  involiuitarily  separate  or  RTF  anyone? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  had  9,187  personnel  (soldiers)  apply  for  separation 
incentives  from  fiscal  year  1993  to  the  present.  The  Army  Reserve  has  not  had  to 
involuntarily  separate  or  RIF  any  soldiers  due  to  the  drawdown. 

NR  answer.  Since  1  October  1993,  5,885  persons  have  applied  for  separation  in- 
centive programs.  5,377  of  the  separations  have  been  Selected  Reservists  who,  by 
law,  are  only  eligible  for  separation  pay  if  the  separation  is  involuntary.  The  re- 
mainder, 508,  represent  Full-Time  Support  and  civilian  personnel.  34  civilians  have 
been  separated  through  fiscal  year  1995 — none  of  which  was  involuntary.  Of  the  474 
Full-Time  Support  personnel  separations  through  fiscal  year  1995,  394  have  been 
involuntary  and  80  have  been  voluntary.  Also,  it  is  projected  that  41  civilian  (vol- 
untary) and  127  FuU-Time  Support  personnel  (115  volimtary  and  12  involuntary) 
will  be  separated  during  this  fiscal  year. 

MCR  answer.  As  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  not  offered  voluntary  separation 
incentives,  we  have  had  no  members  apply  for  separation  under  such  programs.  We 
have  involuntarily  separated  members  as  a  result  of  Base  Realignment  and  Closure, 
but  not  as  a  result  of  downsizing. 

AFR  answer.  No  one  has  applied  for  separation  under  the  programs  provided  for 
by  the  Congress.  The  only  voluntary  separation  authority  provided  is  specific  to  the 
full-time  support  force,  not  the  traditional  Reservists.  For  traditional  Reservists,  the 
programs  provided  apply  to  those  involuntarily  separated  from  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Approximately  2109  Selected  Reservists  have  been  involuntarily  separated  with  Re- 
serve Transition  Assistance  benefits. 

ARNG  answer.  In  fiscal  year  1994  220  soldiers  were  released  from  the  AGR  pro- 
gram using  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI),  Special  Separation  Benefit 
(SSB)  and  the  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority  (TERA).  In  fiscal  year  1995 
324  soldiers  were  released  from  the  AGR  program  using  TERA.  In  fiscal  year  1996 
240  soldiers  were  approved  for  early  retirement.  No  AGR  soldiers  have  been  forced 
to  involuntarily  separate  nor  has  any  Reduction  In  Force  (RIF)  occurred. 
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Question.  For  the  record,  provide  by  fiscal  year,  the  numbers  of  military  (Total) 
and  civihan  personnel  who  have  been  separated  imder  each  of  the  voluntary  separa- 
tion incentive  programs,  and  the  actual  estimated  cost  of  these  programs.  Include 
those  personnel  who  were  involuntary  separated. 

AR  answer.  In  the  case  of  mihtary  personnel.  Army  Reserve  Active  Guard/Reserve 
(AGR)  soldiers  are  authorized  the  same  transition  enhancements  as  the  active 
Army.  Special  Separation  Benefits,  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  and  Retirement 
for  15  to  20  years  of  service  may  be  offered  to  encourage  voluntary  separations  to 
aid  in  reducing  and  shaping  the  force.  Reserve  Component  Transition  Benefits  are 
available  for  USAR  soldiers  who  involuntarily  lose  their  Selected  Reserve  Status 
due  to  force  reductions  during  the  Force  Transition  Period.  Anniversary  payments 
for  the  Special  Separation  Pay  includes  those  personnel  eligible  from  the  National 
Guard.  The  fuU-time  Active/Guard  Reserve  Voluntary  Sepairation  Incentive  (VSI)  re- 
cipients were  funded  by  the  Army  from  the  VSI  fund  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  to  the  extent  necessary.  The  data  for  military  personnel  on  the  following 
spreadsheets  was  derived  from  historical  information  (fiscal  years  1993-1995),  ex- 
tracted from  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  (fiscal  years  1996-1999),  £uid 
anniversary  payment  projections  (fiscal  ye£U"s  2000-2003). 
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1993 

1994 

1995 

Number    Amount  (000) 

Number    Amount  (000) 

Number    Amount  (000) 

Guard/Reserve  Full  Time  Personnel 

Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB) 

Officer 

0 

0 

9 

1,152 

2 

232 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

6 

486 

8 

515 

Total 

0 

0 

15 

1,638 

10 

747 

Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI) 

Officer 

0 

0 

22 

NA 

9 

NA 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

8 

NA 

11 

NA 

Total 

0 

0 

30 

NA 

20 

NA 

15  Year  Early  Retirement  Auttiority 

Officer 

0 

0 

113 

8,814 

83 

6,862 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

175 
288 

6,563 
15,377 

104 
187 

4,846 

Total 

0 

0 

1 1 ,708 

Selected  Reserve  (Drillers) 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Initial 

Officer 

65 

251 

880 

3,313 

669 

2,535 

Enlisted 

379 

743 

1,964 
2,844 

4,005 

7,318 

1,535 
2,204 

3.109 

Total 

444 

994 

5.644 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Anniversary 

Officer 

0 

0 

111 

413 

1,187 

4,369 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

402 

783 

3,059 
4,246 

6,002 

Total 

0 

0 

513 

1,196 

10,371 

6-15  Year  Special  Separation  Pay 

Officer 

14 

55 

108 

461 

604 

2,701 

Enlisted 

12 

32 

264 

552 

2,462 

5,274 

Total 

26 

87 

372 

1013 

3,066 

7,975 

Separation  Total 

Officer 

79 

306 

1,243 

14,153 

2,554 

16,699 

Enlisted 

391 

775 

2,819 
4,062 

12,389 
26,542 

7,179 
9,733 

19,746 

Total 

470 

1,081 

36,445 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Number    Amount  (000) 

Number    Amount  (000) 

Number    Amount  (000) 

Guard/Reserve  Full  Time  Personnel 

Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB) 

Officer 

21 

1,949 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

151 

6,626 

0 

0 

Total 

172 

8,575 

0 

0 

Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI) 

Officer 

0 

NA 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

NA 

0 
0 

0 

Total 

0 

NA 

0 

15  Year  Early  Retirement  Authority 

Officer 

89 

7,416 

25 

2,062 

25 

2,114 

Enlisted 

228 

9,959 

30 

1,184 

30 

1,215 

Total 

317 

17,375 

55 

3,246 

55 

3,329 

Selected  Reserve  (Drillers) 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Initial 

, 

Officer 

1,992 

6,383 

200 

799 

200 

819 

Enlisted 

9,941 

15,131 

600 

1,324 

600 

1,358 

Total 

1 1 ,933 

21,514 

800 

2,124 

800 

2,177 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Anniversary 

Officer 

2,815 

1 1 .421 

3,694 

13,788 

2,476 

9,304 

Enlisted 

14,615 

23,421 

10,256 

20,468 

6,465 

13,051 

Total 

17,430 

34,842 

13,950 

34,256 

8,941 

22,355 
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6-15  Year  Special  Separation  Pay 
Officer 
Enlisted 
Total 

Separation  Total 

Officer 
Enlisted 
Total 

1.321 
5,569 
6,890 

6,238 
30,504 
36,742 

1999 

5,031 
10,163 
15,194 

32,201 
65,299 
97,500 

407 
2,486 
2,893 

4,326 
13,372 
17,698 

2000 

2,053 
6,009 
8,062 

18,702 
28,985 
47,687 

240 
1,551 
1,791 

2,941 
8,646 
1 1 ,587 

1,241 
3,842 
5,083 

13,477 
19,466 
32,943 

Number    Amount  (000) 

Number    Amount  (000) 

_ 

Guard/Reserve  Full  Time  Personnel 

Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB) 

Officer 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

Guard/Reserve  Full  Time  Personnel 

Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI) 

Officer 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

0 
0 

Total 

0 

15  Year  Early  Retirement  Auttiority 

Officer 

25 

2,167 

0 

Enlisted 

30 

1,245 
3,412 

0 

Total 

0 

Selected  Reserve  (Drillers) 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Initial 

Officer 

100 

420 

0 

Enlisted 

300 

696 

0 

Total 

400 

1,116 

0 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Anniversary 

Officer 

1,939 

7,452 

1,501 

5,927 

Enlisted 

4,992 

10,692 

4,063 
5,564 

8,659 
14,586 

Total 

6,931 

17,844 

6-15  Year  Special  Separation  Pay 

Officer 

60 

294 

0 

Enlisted 

347 

911 

0 

Total 

407 

1,205 

0 
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Separation  Total 


Officer 
Enlisted 
Total 


2.124 
5,669 


10,333 
13,244 


7,793      23,577 


1,501 
4,063 


5,927 
8,659 


5,564      14,586 


Number    Amount  (000) 


Number    Amount  (000) 


Number    Amount  (000) 


Guard/Reserve  Full  Time  Personnel 

Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB) 
Officer 

0 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Guard/Reserve  Full  Time  Personnel 

Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI) 
Officer 

0 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

15  Year  Early  Retirement  Authority 

Officer 

0 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Selected  Reserve  (Drillers) 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Initial 

Officer 

0 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

20  Year  Special  Separation  Pay-Anniversary 
Officer 

1,051 

4,208 

723 

2,924 

220 

905 

Enlisted 

2,840 

6,135 

1,757 

3,844 

655 

1,456 

Total 

3,891 

10,343 

2,480 

6,768 

875 

2,361 

6-15  Year  Special  Separation  Pay 
Officer 

0 

0 

0 

Enlisted 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Separation  Total 

Officer 

1,051 

4,208 

723 

2,924 

220 

905 

Enlisted 

2,840 

6,135 

1,757 

3,844 

655 

1,456 

Total 

3,891 

10,343 

2,480 

6,768 

875 

2,361 

In  the  case  of  civilian  personnel,  the  Army  Reserve  does  not  centrally 
manage  civilian  voluntary  separation  incentive  programs.  Each  Army  Reserve 
major  command  manages  its  own  program  according  to  their  particular 
requirements.   Subsequently,  the  precise  number  of  civilian  personnel  who  have  or 
are  projected  to  be  separated  under  this  program  is  not  immediately  available. 
However,  past  and  projected  cost  is  available  as  follows: 


Dollars  Programmed  or  Executed  (000s). 

Estimated  Number  Separated: 

(Assumes  $25,000  Rate) 


5,647 

0 

1,905 

4,784 

3,521 

6,024 

1,493 

226 

0 

76 

191 

141 

241 

60 

NR  answer. 


Fiscal  year  1994: 

SEU^ES  OFnCER  . 

SELRES  ENUSTEO 

SELRES  TOTAL  

CIVIUAN 

FTS  OFFICER 

FTS  ENUSTED 

FS  ENLISTED 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

SELRES  OFRCER  .. 

SELRES  ENUSTED 

SELRES  TOTAL  

CIVIUAN 

FS  OmCER 

FS  OFFICER 

FS  ENUSTED 

FS  ENUSTED 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

SEU?ES  OFnCER  .. 

SEU^ES  ENUSTED 

SEU?ES  TOTAL  

CIVIUAN 

FS  OmCER 

FS  ENUSTED 
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Status  Involuntary  Voluntary  Cost 


790 
2,542 

0 
0 
0 
31 
0 

3,332 
0 
110 
48    

$3,900,000 

638,000 

2,112,000 

11,535,000 

33 

877  000 

806 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
19 

28 

834 

1,640 

0 

68 

9,700,000 

71,000 

2,654,000 

1,049,000 

168    

9,322,000 
751,000 

212 

0 

0 

0 
Ml 

'26    , 
'89    . 

193 

405 

0 

'12 

16,400,000 
•770,000 

0 

'  Projected. 

MCR  answer.  As  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  not  offered  voluntary  separation 
incentives,  we  have  had  no  members  separated,  or  planned  to  be  separated,  under 
such  programs.  We  have  not  involuntarily  separated  any  members  under  voluntary 
separation  incentive  programs. 

AFR  answer.  No  one  has  applied  for  separation  under  the  military  volimtary  sep- 
aration incentive  programs  provided  for  by  the  Congress.  The  only  voluntary  separa- 
tion authority  provided  is  specific  to  the  full-time  support  force,  not  the  traditional 
Reservists,  and  we  are  not  experiencing  a  force  reduction  to  require  implementing 
this  optional  authority  under  the  Reserve  Transition  Assistance  Program.  For  tradi- 
tional Reservists,  the  programs  provided  apply  to  those  involuntarily  separated  from 
the  Selected  Reserve.  Approximately  2,109  Selected  Reservists  have  been  involun- 
tarily separated  with  Reserve  Transition  Assistance  Benefits. 


Fiscal  year  1993 
Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 


Number  sepa- 

Estinnated cost 

rated 

(in  millions) 

515 

$1,555 

495 

3.127 

299 

3.185 

800 

7.034 

Total  

2,109 

14.901 

AFRES  Civilian  Personnel  who 
year: 

were 

involuntarily  separated  due  to  RIF  by  fiscal 

Number  sepa- 
rated 

Estimated  cost 

Fiscal  year  1993  

Fiscal  year  1994  

Fiscal  year  1995 

Fiscal  year  1996  (As  of  30  April  96) 


71 

$34,213 

87 

37,182 

29 

40,245 

0 

The  following  charts  show  AFRES  Civilian  Personnel  who  accepted  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentives  since  fiscal  year  1993. 
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ARNG  answer.  For  Active  Guard  Reserve  (AGR),  during  fiscal  year  1994,  43  offi- 
cers and  131  enlisted  soldiers  separated  under  the  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Au- 
thority (TERA)  Cost:  $7.39  miUion.  Under  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VIS) 
8  officers  and  8  enlisted  separated  Cost:  $0.00.  Under  Special  Separation  Benefit 
(SSB)  12  officers  and  20  enUsted  separated  Cost:  $2.31  million.  The  number  of  civil- 
ians separated  during  fiscal  year  1994  is  unavailable  at  this  time. 

During  fiscal  year  1995,  107  officers  and  216  enlisted  soldiers  separated  under 
TERA  Cost:  $17.4  million.  The  number  of  civilians  separated  during  fiscal  year  1995 
under  Voluntary  Early  Release  Authority  (VERA)  was  580  Cost:  $14.45  million. 
Under  Variable  Separation  Incentive  Program  (VSIP)  33  civilians  separated  Cost: 
$.36  million. 

During  fiscal  year  1996,  64  officers  and  176  enhsted  soldiers  separated  under 
TERA  Cost:  $13.6  million.  During  the  1st  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996,  1  Civihan  sep- 
arated under  VSIP.  Cost:  $1,179  million.  Under  VERA  8  civilians  separated.  Cost: 
$.200  million. 

No  AGR  soldiers  have  been  involuntarily  separated.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  1994 
till  present,  3,614  M-day  soldiers  have  been  involuntarily  separated  due  to  unit  de- 
activations. 

Readiness  of  Reserve  Components 

Question.  The  Reserve  Components  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role 
within  the  total  force  structure,  and  the  units  and  individuals  have  been  used  in 
numerous  deployments  in  the  last  several  years.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  adequate 
readiness  levels  be  maintained  by  the  Reserve  components. 

Would  each  of  you  briefly  address  the  level  of  readiness  of  your  component? 

AR  answer.  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  stands  ready  to  answer  the  call  and 
serve  America's  Army  as  recent  deployments  will  attest  to.  The  unique  capabilities 
inherent  to  the  USAR  are  a  true  testimony  to  the  invaluable  service  we  alone  pro- 
vide in  the  defense  of  our  national  interests.  The  level  and  quality  of  support  pro- 
vided to  both  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  to  cite  two  recent  examples,  serve  as  clear  indicators 
that  the  USAR  is  trained,  manned,  and  equipped  to  answer  our  Nation's  call  to 
arms. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  ready  to  meet  assigned  missions.  Continued 
funding  for  training  and  equipment  modernization  will  ensure  our  readiness  is 
maintained. 

MCR  answer.  Ninety-one  percent  of  aU  Reserve  units  are  CI,  C2,  or  C3.  Equip- 
ment readiness  is  either  CI  or  C2  for  ninety-five  percent  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
units. 

APR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  is  a  full  partner  in  the  Total  Force 
and  our  units  maintain  high  readiness  levels  on  par  with  our  active  duty  units. 
Over  90  percent  of  our  Air  Reserve  units  are  currently  reporting  ready,  closely  par- 
alleling our  active  force.  Our  ARC  units  have  modem  equipment  in  quantities  pro- 
portional to  active  duty  counterparts,  and  participate  in  day-to-day  operations,  exer- 
cises, and  training.  In  addition,  AFR  units  train  to  active  duty  standards  and  re- 
ceive regular  inspections  from  their  gaining  MAJCOMs.  During  current  year  1995 
Operational  Readiness  Inspections,  100  percent  of  AFR  units  received  satisfactory 
or  higher  ratings  with  75  percent  of  these  units  rated  at  outstanding  or  excellent 
levels.  These  results  compare  to  the  active  duty  results  for  the  same  period. 

ARNG  answer.  Army  National  Guard  (AJING)  units  are  manned,  equipped, 
trained,  and  ready  to  provide  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
forces  to  support  the  National  Military  Strategy.  Equipment  modernization  and 
premobUization  training  focus  have  insured  a  viable  resource  pool  from  which  the 
nation  can  draw  upon.  Recent  operations  (Bosnia,  Haiti,  Somaha,  and  numerous 
natural  and  man-made  disasters)  and  available  readiness  data  clearly  demonstrate 
the  ARNG  can  and  does  provide  the  mission  support  required. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  is  a  fuU  partner  in  the  total  Air 
Force  and  maintains  high  readiness  levels  on  a  par  with  active  duty  units.  Ninety- 
one  percent  of  ANG  units  are  currently  reporting  ready,  closely  paralleling  the  ac- 
tive force.  ANG  units  train  to  the  same  standards  as  active  duty  units  and  receive 
regular  inspections  from  their  gaining  Major  Commands  (MAJCOMS)  using  the 
same  criteria  as  active  duty  units.  During  current  year  1995  Operational  Readiness 
Inspections  100  percent  of  ANG  units  received  satisfactory  or  higher  ratings,  with 
76  percent  of  those  units  rated  at  outstanding  or  excellent  levels.  These  results  are 
identical  to  active  duty  unit  results  for  the  same  time  period. 

Question.  What  is  the  trend  of  your  readiness  over  the  last  few  years  *  *  * 
steady,  improving,  or  declining? 
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AR  answer.  As  a  result  of  an  innovative  and  bold  program  instituted  2V2  years 
ago,  the  USAR  has  witnessed  both  quantitative  and  quaUtative  improvements  in  the 
readiness  of  our  fighting  force.  This  program,  called  Tiered  Resourcing,"  places  spe- 
cial emphasis  in  the  manning,  equipping,  and  training  of  our  "First  to  Fight"  early 
deployers.  Through  careful  management  of  a  dwindling  resource  pool,  the  USAR  has 
worked  diligently  to  ensure  the  readiness  of  the  entire  force,  while  placing  special 
emphasis  on  those  units  that  are  likely  to  be  placed  "in  harm's  way"  early  on  in 
the  warfight. 

NR  answer.  Readiness  of  the  Naval  Reserve  has  been  relatively  stable.  Since 
1993,  there  have  been  slight  variations  attributable  to  the  composition  of  the  force, 
changes  such  as  decommissioning  of  reserve  squadrons  and  ships,  and  the  restruc- 
turing of  entire  reserve  programs.  While  these  changes  have  mostly  come  about  by 
efforts  to  right-size  and  modernize,  they  are  also  a  result  of  efforts  to  simply  better 
manage  our  available  assets. 

MCR  answer.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  readiness  is  improving.  Total  Force  fielding 
is  modernizing  the  equipment  used  by  the  Reserve  component.  Base  Reahgnment 
and  Closures  (BRAC)  are  being  implemented  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  enables 
units  to  begin  the  3-5  year  cycle  required  to  fully  reconstitute  after  a  BRAC  move. 
The  investments  accounts  are  at  historically  low  levels  because  larger  percentages 
of  funding  are  being  apportioned  to  other  appropriations.  This  is  inhibiting  the  re- 
capitalization of  the  Marine  Corps'  wheeled  vehicle  fleet. 

AFR  answer.  The  readiness  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  been  fairly  steady  for 
the  past  five  years  with  over  90%  of  our  Air  Reserve  units  currently  reporting  ready, 
SORTS  levels  of  C-1  or  C-2,  closely  paralleling  our  active  force.  We  attribute  this 
high  state  of  readiness  to  our  training  and  inspection  standards  mirroring  those  of 
our  active  counterparts,  and  adequate  resourcing  of  modem  equipment  and  mate- 
rials. Other  factors  include  maximum  participation  by  Reserve  volunteers  in  contin- 
gencies, maximum  flexibility  given  to  commanders  with  respect  to  tour  length  and 
rotation  poUcies,  and  a  high  percentage  of  prior  service  accessions. 

ARNG  answer.  Equipment  modernization,  Project  Standard  Bearer,  Contingency 
Force  Pool/Force  Support  Packages,  Enhanced  Brigades,  and  increased  OPTEMPO 
in  support  of  world-wide  training  and  contingency  operations  have  all  contributed 
to  the  improved  readiness  of  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG).  Intensive  internal 
management  efforts  have  produced  the  highest  ARNG  readiness  levels  ever.  With- 
out additional  resourcing,  however,  the  peak  readiness  levels  in  the  earUest  deploy- 
ing Force  Support  Package  (FSP)  and  Enhanced  Brigade  units  cannot  be  sustained 
without  severe  degradation  to  the  remainder  of  the  ARNG. 

ANG  answer.  The  readiness  of  our  Air  National  Guard  units  has  shown  a  sUght 
improvement  over  the  past  few  years.  In  1992  approximately  88%  of  ANG  units  re- 
ported SORTS  levels  of  C-1  or  C-2,  while  in  1995  that  percentage  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 92%.  We  attribute  this  improvement  mainly  to  decreasing  turbulence 
associated  with  the  drawdown. 

Question.  Has  the  high  number  of  contingencies  in  the  past  few  years  caused  a 
reduction  in  readiness  in  any  of  your  high  deploying  units? 

AR  answer.  Overall  readiness  within  these  high  deploying  units  has  not  been  ef- 
fected as  a  result  of  on  going  contingency  operations.  0*i  the  contrary,  these  "real 
world"  missions  offer  our  soldiers  and  leaders  an  excellent  opportunity  to  execute 
their  mission  essential  tasks  and  validate  critical  battle  tasks.  Opportunities  to  hone 
individual  military  occupational  specialty  skills  enhance  not  only  individual  soldiers, 
but  also  improve  the  overall  combat  effectiveness  of  our  units.  Furthermore,  through 
participation  in  military  operations  other  than  war,  the  Army  Reserve  validates  its 
position  as  the  premier  provider  of  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
forces  for  America's  Army,  as  evidenced  by  the  regularity  with  which  we  are  called 
upon  in  support  of  real  world  contingency  operations. 

NR  answer.  No,  the  readiness  of  the  Naval  Reserve  has  not  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  high  number  of  contingency  operations. 

MCR  answer.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  unit  deployments  in  support  of  contingency 
operations  can  greatly  enhance  unit  readiness  and  individual  skill  proficiency  due 
to  actual  employment  in  a  real-world  scenario.  However,  use  of  the  Reserves  is  not 
a  panacea  for  active  force  operations  and  personnel  tempo  reduction.  Elevated  oper- 
ational intensity,  interaction  with  active  component  forces,  and  hands-on  use  of 
equipment  creates  exceptional  opportunities  to  increase  readiness.  Maintenance  and 
personnel  accounts  may  require  supplemental  funds  to  defray  the  non-programmed 
costs  commonly  associated  with  contingency  operations  involving  Reserve  forces. 
Without  this  funding  we  will  experience  critical  shortfalls  in  our  already  austere 
Total  Force  maintenance  accounts. 

Deployment  of  Reservists  in  support  of  contingency  operations  enhances  the  over- 
all ability  of  the  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  to  support  the  National  Military  Strat- 
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egy.  However,  caution  regarding  the  use  of  reserves  in  operations  and  personnel 
tempo  relief  is  prudent  since  training  for  the  warfighting  mission  of  augmentation/ 
reinforcement  of  the  active  component  is  the  priority.  The  requirement  for  a  viable 
Reserve  force  upon  mobilization  cannot  be  compromised.  Therefore,  opportunities 
that  produce  operations  and  personnel  tempo  relief  for  Marine  Corps  active  forces 
must  be  balanced  to  ensure  that  the  Reserve  mobilization  potential  is  maintained 
or  enhanced. 

AFR  answer.  High  OPTEMPO  does  have  the  potential  to  adversely  impact  both 
morale,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  training.  However,  we  have  worked  hard 
to  ensure  contingency  support  and  deployment  schedules  do  not  adversely  affect 
readiness. 

ARNG  answer.  High  OPTEMPO  and  deployments  for  natural  and  man-made  con- 
tingencies have  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  readiness  of  these  units.  Ironically, 
units  designated  as  later  deployers  under  the  Two  Major  Regional  Contingency 
strategy  are  being  tapped  to  provide  support  to  current  and  recent  operations  such 
as  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  and  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY.  These  non-Force  Support 
Package  units  are  performing  their  mission  in  an  exemplary  manner  and  report  no 
degradation  of  readiness.  The  high  levels  of  Army  National  Guard  readiness  facih- 
tate  spreading  the  deployment  experience  over  a  reasonable  base  and  decrease  the 
potential  negative  readiness  impact. 

ANG  answer.  No,  they  have  not  caused  a  reduction  in  readiness  in  any  of  our  Air 
National  Guard  units.  The  few  units  which  we  would  consider  "high-deploying"  in 
support  of  contingency  operations  have  been  accompUshing  the  same  missions  for 
which  they  would  be  tasked  during  wartime.  Therefore,  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  readiness  while  supporting  the  contingencies. 

Question.  For  the  past  number  of  years  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  have 
added  substantial  funds  for  modernizing  equipment  of  the  Reserve  Components. 
From  your  perspective,  how  important  have  these  increases  been  for  enhancing  the 
readiness  and  quality  of  the  Army  Reserve? 

AR  answer.  They  have  been  vitally  important.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  re- 
evaluation  of  our  global  military  strategy,  coupled  with  the  requirement  to  downsize 
the  military  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  P-IR  funds  used  to  pro- 
cure critical  "go  to  war"  equipment.  Conversely,  the  OPTEMPO  within  the  USAR 
has  increased  dramatically  over  this  same  period  of  time  as  a  result  of  increasing 
instability  within  the  community  of  nations.  As  recent  military  operations  other 
than  war  in  Somalia,  Haiti  and  Bosnia  wiU  attest,  the  Army  Reserve  has  and  will 
continue  to  provide  the  critical  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  assets 
necessary  to  sustain  America's  Army  whenever  and  wherever  it  deploys.  The  USAR 
is  quickly  approaching  a  critical  juncture  whereby  the  age  of  its  equipment  fleet  will 
outpace  the  ability  to  replace  spent  items.  As  a  temporary  stop  gap  measure,  the 
USAR  has  instituted  several  innovative,  cost  saving  measures  to  "shore-up"  the 
readiness  and  deployability  of  our  high  priority,  early  deploying  units:  The  most  ef- 
fective of  these  has  been  the  Extended  Service  Program,  designed  to  revitahze/ex- 
tend  the  useful  life  of  selected  fleets  of  equipment.  While  these  have  been  highly 
successful  short-term  measures,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  modem,  state  of  the 
art  equipment,  especially  as  we  approach  the  dawn  of  the  21st  Century.  As  the  age 
of  our  equipment  increases,  a  corresponding  increase  in  risk  occurs  as  a  result  of 
'Svear  and  tear"  and  decreased  reliability.  With  the  increased  lethality  of  the  weap- 
ons systems  of  the  future  we  as  a  nation  can  ill  afford  to  allow  our  "citizen  soldiers" 
to  enter  in  harm's  way  ill  equipped  to  "fight  our  nation's  battles." 

NR  answer.  Funds  added  by  Congress  have  proven  extremely  beneficial  for  en- 
hancing training,  readiness  and  mission  capabilities.  The  importance  of  these  funds 
is  best  demonstrated  with  some  specific  examples  of  program  improvements,  includ- 
ing: 

— 12  MH-53E  helicopters  for  Airborne  Mine  Countermeasures.  These  aircraft; 
have  allowed  seamless  integration  of  Reservists  into  two  Active  squadrons  for  train- 
ing and  operations;  providing  the  Navy  with  overall  improvement  in  mine  warfare 
capabilities. 

— Procurement  of  tactical  vehicles,  earth-moving  equipment  and  water  purifi- 
cation systems  for  Construction  Battalions.  Reservists  have  been  able  to  train  with, 
and  use  this  equipment  for  humanitarian  and  contingency  operations  around  the 
world. 

— 16  HH-60H  helicopters  were  procured  and/or  upgraded  with  congressional 
added  funds.  This  provided  the  Naval  Reserve  with  the  premier  aircraft  for  Combat 
Search  and  Rescue,  and  Naval  Special  Warfare  missions. 

— C-130T  and  C-20G  aircraft  are  being  flown  continuously  by  the  Naval  Reserve 
to  help  provide  logistics  support  for  ongoing  Navy  missions  around  the  world. 
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— Miscellaneous  equipment  funding  has  provided  the  Naval  Reserve  great  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  numerous  lower  dollar  value  requirements.  These  improvements 
have  helped  the  readiness  of  smaller  and  newer  units  that  lose  visibility  among 
larger  programs. 

MCR  answer.  These  increases  enhance  our  ability  to  meet  our  readiness  chal- 
lenges in  the  fielding  of  modem  equipment  and  training  systems  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  The  traditional  role  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  to  augment  and 
reinforce  the  Active  Component  forces  in  a  two  MRC  National  MiUtary  Strategy. 
This  requires  that  we  train  together  and  operate  with  similar  equipment  to  main- 
tain an  enhanced  interoperable  warfighting  force. 

The  warfighting  capability  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  being  improved  by  the 
procurement  of  2  CH-53E's.  If  funding  was  not  provided  for  this  equipment,  the  pro- 
duction line  for  the  CH-53E  would  have  been  shut  down.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
production  of  CH-53E's  continues  so  that  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  the  same 
warfighting  capability  as  the  Active  Component  Marine  Corps. 

The  MlAl  tanks  being  delivered  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  wiU  have  the  same 
tank  self-cleaning  air  filters,  intercoms,  and  tools  and  test  equipment  as  the  Active 
Component. 

Reserve  units'  ability  to  conduct  common  training  is  enhanced  through  the  pro- 
curement of  tactical  computers  and  servers.  These  servers  provide  reserve  units 
with  the  abihty  to  interface  with  Active  Component  networks. 

Training  devices  for  the  MlAl  tank  and  Light  Armored  Vehicle  (LAV)  are  ena- 
bling valuable  training  to  take  place  without  the  cost  incurred  to  operate  the  equip- 
ment or  expend  ammunition.  These  training  devices  also  enable  Marine  Reserves 
to  train  at  their  home  training  sites. 

AFR  answer.  Modernizing  is  extremely  important.  The  funding  increases  have 
proven  to  be  wise  investments  since  we've  been  able  to  significantly  enhance  the  ca- 
pabUities  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR).  Specifically,  we've  been  able  to  upgrade 
the  capabihties  of  our  KC-135,  F-16,  C-130  and  HH-60  units,  among  others.  We 
are  relying  on  these  units  daily  for  contingency  and  support  operations  in  Bosnia, 
Turkey,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Central  America.  Some  of  these  aircraft  modifications 
were  in  the  key  areas  of  airlift  defensive  systems  and  night  fighting  capability.  Our 
current  force  mix  rehes  heavily  on  the  AFR,  so  it's  critical  for  us  to  invest  in  mod- 
ernization on  par  with  Active  Duty  requirements.  Fortunately,  the  AF  does  a  good 
job  of  modernizing  AFR  aircraft. 

ARNG  answer.  Very  important.  The  Army  National  Guard  reUes  heavily  on  it's 
Dedicated  Procurement  Program  (DPP)  to  fill  critical  equipment  shortages.  These 
funds  not  only  enhance  readiness,  they  promote  interoperability  with  the  Active 
components. 

In  fiscal  year  1996  the  ARNG  used  a  portion  of  these  funds  to  procure  the  En- 
gagement Skills  Trainer  (EST)  and  Armor  Fully  Integrated  Simulation  Trainer 
(AFIST).  These  training  devices  will  result  in  a  si^iificant  cost  avoidance  for  ammu- 
nition and  fuel  while  maintaining  crew  readiness. 

Question.  For  fiscal  year  1997,  tell  the  Committee  if  your  ground  OPTEMPO,  fly- 
ing hours,  and  steaming  days  are  adequately  funded,  or,  if  in  your  opinion,  your 
OPTEMPO  requirements  are  experiencing  shortfalls.  At  what  percent  of  require- 
ments are  these  programs  funded?  How  does  that  compare  to  what  the  Active  com- 
ponents are  funding  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1997?  What  level  were  you  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1996? 

AR  answer.  Surface  OPTEMPO  (Ground  and  Marine)  and  Flying  Hours  are  expe- 
riencing shortfalls  to  adequately  support  tiered  resourcing  requirements  because  of 
the  diversion  of  OPTEMPO  funds  into  other  accounts.  Programmed  funding  will 
fully  support  higher  tiered  requirements.  The  shortfalls  are  due  to  continued 
underresourcing  of  this  headquarters'  must-fund  bills,  i.e.,  Civilian  Pa3Toll,  con- 
tracts, and  leases.  Both  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997  this  headquarters 
had  to  divert  funds  from  OPTEMPO  accounts  to  support  these  shortfalls.  The  result 
of  these  transfers  has  resulted  in  a  degradation  of  OPTEMPO  support  for  units. 

Fiscal  year  1997  surface  OPTEMPO  was  adequately  funded  at  74%  of  total  re- 
quirements when  comparing  the  programmed  fiscal  year  1997  figure  of  $97.7  milUon 
to  $133  million  of  total  requirements  generated  by  the  Battalion  Level  Training 
Model  (BLTM)  and  the  Training  Resource  Model  (TRM).  However,  $57  million  of 
this  funding  may  have  to  be  diverted  to  support  must-fund  operating  costs  with 
$40.7  miUion  of  the  remaining  OPTEMPO  funding  apphed  to  requirements, which 
would  result  in  a  31%  funding  rate.  This  would  result  in  drastic  shortfalls  in  fiscal 
year  1997  Surface  OPTEMPO  support. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  Flying  Hour  Program  (FHP)  is  currently  resourced  at  83% 
of  validated  requirements  based  on  U.S.  Army  Cost  and  Economic  Analysis  Center 
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sustainment  cost  factors  for  USAR  aircraft.  Hour  requirements  are  consistent  with 
USAR  Air  OPTEMPO  TRM  model. 

A  resourcing  level  of  83%  appears,  at  this  time,  to  be  adequate  to  fully  resource 
required  hours  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  primary  cost  drivers  for  the  USAR  FHP  are 
the  AH-64  and  CH-47D  aircraft  systems.  As  the  AH-64  systems  are  relatively  new 
and  the  CH-47D  systems  have  recently  been  overhauled,  demand  levels  for  high 
cost  component  repair  parts  has  been  lower  than  is  factored  into  the  fiscal  year  1997 
cost  factors.  However,  the  cost  of  operating  these  systems  is  expected  to  rise  because 
of  increased  demand  levels  for  repair  parts  due  to  system  aging  and  anticipated  in- 
crease in  operational  missions. 

Fiscal  year  1996  surface  OPTEMPO  was  programmed  at  a  funding  level  of  $113.8 
million.  Due  to  acceleration  of  planned  USAR  activation  unit  migrations  and  inac- 
tivations,  the  fiscal  year  1996  Air  OPTEMPO  for  post  migration  units  is  fully 
resourced. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  OPTEMPO  for  air  and  surface  programs  is  ade- 
quately funded  in  the  President's  Budget.  The  table  below  shows  fiscal  year  1996/ 
1997  levels  of  funding: 

[Dollars  In  thousands] 

Naval  Reserve  1996  1997 

Air  operations  $501,337        $509,858 

Ship  operations 147,724  158,167 

The  Reserve  flying  hour  program  is  funded  to  provide  an  overall  Primary  Mission 
Readiness  (PMR)  of  87%.  The  Active  Duty  PMR  is  funded  at  an  85%  level.  The  Ac- 
tive and  Reserve  ship  OPTEMPO  funding  is  displayed  in  the  following  table: 

STEAMING  DAYS  PER  QUARTER 


Ship  OPTEMPO 

Deployed 

Non-deployed 

Active  

50.5 

27 

Reserve  

18 

18 

Reserve  Carrier 

50.5 

31 

MCR  answer.  The  primary  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  to  augment 
and  reinforce  the  active  component  by  providing  trained  and  qualified  units  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  If  we  can  reduce  the  OPTEMPO  of  the  active  compo- 
nent and  still  train  to  our  wartime  mission  a  favorable  balance  has  been  achieved. 

Shortfalls  exist  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Personnel,  O&M,  Mihtary  Construc- 
tion (MILCON),  and  equipment  investment  budgets  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Personnel  budget  is  funded  at  96%  of  requirements,  the  O&M  budget 
is  funded  at  79.5%,  and  MILCON  is  funded  to  8%  of  the  required  level.  In  fiscal 
year  1996  Congress  funded  an  additional  $16.4  million  for  the  Personnel  appropria- 
tion which  provided  100%  of  the  requirement.  Congress  funded  an  additional  $10 
million  for  the  O&M  appropriation.  However,  $1  million  was  rescinded  from  the 
O&M  account  to  fund  the  Bosnia  mission. 

Fimding  these  requirements  will  ensure  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  can  continue 
to  provide  the  individual  Marine  with  the  equipment  to  survive,  support  the  active 
component  with  OPTEMPO  relief,  and  safeguard  the  warfighting  capabihties  of  the 
Total  Force  Marine  Corps. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR),  as  well  as  the  active  duty  Air  Force, 
has  fully  funded  their  unit-equipped  flying  hours.  However,  the  AFR  associate  flying 
hour  program  the  fiscal  year  1997  and  beyond  is  not  fully  funded,  as  a  result  of  cu- 
mulative rate  increases  that  have  not  been  addressed.  The  associate  program  is  a 
concept  whereby  AFR  personnel  are  co-located  with  active  units  and  share  aircraft 
possessed  by  active  duty. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  AFR  will  be  charged  a  "full  cost"  DBOF-T  rate  per  flying 
hour,  versus  the  partial  DBOF-T  equivalent  rate  that  was  previously  charged.  As 
a  result,  the  associated  unit  flying  hour  programs  are  now  funded  at  73%  of  require- 
ments which  equates  to  a  $33.9  million  shortfall.  For  fiscal  year  1996,  both  the  AFR 
unit  equipped  and  associate  flying  hour  programs  were  fully  funded. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  OPTEMPO  and  flying  hour  programs 
are  not  adequately  funded  and  are  experiencing  shortfalls.  The  OPTEMPO  is  funded 
at  63  percent  of  requirements;  the  flying  hour  program  is  funded  at  60  percent  of 
requirements.  The  Active  component's  OPTEMPO  emd  flying  hour  program  are 
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funded  at  100  percent  and  100  percent  respectively  for  fiscal  year  1997.  In  fiscal 
year  1996,  the  Army  National  Guard  OPTEMPO  and  flying  hour  programs  were 
funded  at  80  percent  and  80  percent  respectively. 

ANG  answer.  The  flying  hours  are  adequate  to  support  the  F-15  General  Purpose 
(GP),  F-15  Air  Defense  (ADF),  and  F-16  ADF  programs  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  fis- 
cal year  1997.  The  hours  are  sufficient  to  support  the  B-1  program  in  fiscal  yeeir 
1996,  but  inadequate  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Additionally,  the  A/OA-10  and  F-16  GP 
programs  are  underfunded  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997.  In  fiscal  year 
1996  the  A/OA-10  programs  are  funded  at  the  91  percent  level  and  the  F-16  GP 
program  is  funded  at  the  93  percent  level.  In  fiscal  year  1997  the  A/OA-10  and 
B-1  programs  are  funded  at  the  88  percent  level  and  the  F-16  GP  program  is  fund- 
ed at  the  96  percent  level.  Initiatives  have  been  submitted  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies in  the  1998  POM. 

The  Active  component  funding  levels  for  fiscal  year  1997  are  unknown. 

Question.  Provide  for  the  record  the  details  of  your  major  readiness  shortfalls  of 
your  component. 

AR  answer.  Manning,  and  more  specifically  military  occupational  specialty  quaU- 
fication,  continues  to  be  the  primary  readiness  challenge  for  the  Army  Reserve.  Both 
non  prior  service  and  prior  service  soldiers,  with  the  skills  of  a  primarily  combat 
arms  active  component,  who  enter  the  Army  Reserve  need  to  be  trained  in  the  pre- 
dominantly combat  service  support  and  combat  support  oriented  USAR.  Civilian  ca- 
reer demands  often  make  it  quite  difficult  for  these  new  soldiers  to  make  themselves 
available  for  training  they  must  have  to  be  fully  qualified  in  their  mihtary  skills. 
As  we  chart  a  path  in  support  of  our  Army  of  the  21st  Century,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  maintain  sufficient  funding  levels  to  ensure  our  soldiers  can  fight  and  win 
on  the  battlefield  of  tomorrow.  The  end  of  the  cold  war,  force  reductions,  and  in- 
creased budgetary  constraints  coupled  with  an  increased  use  of  the  USAR  in  mih- 
tary operations  other  than  war,  have  placed  a  strain  on  our  resourcing  strategies. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  USAR  feels  confident  in  its  ability  to  sup- 
port the  National  Military  Strategy. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  does  not  have  major  Readiness  shortfalls.  Contin- 
ued funding  for  training  and  equipment  modernization  will  ensure  our  readiness  is 
maintained. 

MCR  answer.  The  following  are  the  critical  unfunded  equipment  readiness  short- 
falls: CH-53E's  (2);  PIP  for  the  AAV7A1  (extend  the  combat  utility/readiness,  i.e., 
2006  through  2011);  PIP  for  the  LAV  (thermal  sights,  silver  series  engines,  brake 
systems,  laser  shield  periscopes,  etc.);  Modification  kits  for  MlAl  tanks  (hatches, 
ammo  doors,  manual  firing  devices,  etc.);  Night  vision  equipment  (scout  sniper  night 
enhancement  devices);  In-bore  subcal  training  device  (for  the  MlAl);  Tactical  com- 
puters; Euid  HAWK  modifications  (Battery  command  post,  launchers,  and  loaders). 

Note:  Shortfalls  pertaining  to  the  personnel  and  O&M  appropriations  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  are  addressed  in  a  following  question. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  has  no  major  readiness  shortfalls.  However, 
there  are  shortfalls  which  could  affect  our  readiness  in  the  future;  primarily  depot 
maintenance,  real  property  maintenance,  and  flying  hours.  We  would  require  an  ad- 
ditional $92  million  to  correct  these  shortfalls. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  major  readiness  shortfalls  in  fiscal  year 
1997  are  as  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Schools  and  Special  Training  116 

Initial  Entry  Training 16 

Readiness  (OPTEMPO,  Flying  Hour) 70 

Depot  Maintenance  38 

Base  Operations  (BASOPS)/Real  Property  Maintenance  Account  (RPMA)  101 

Environment 33 

Title  XI 15 

BRAC  (RC  Enclaves)  3 

Total  392 

ANG  answer.  There  are  no  major  readiness  shortfalls  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Full-Time  Support  Personnel 

Question.  Full-time  support  personnel,  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR),  Navy 
TARs,  and  Military  Teclmicians,  perform  the  day  to  day  administration  and  oper- 
ations in  Reserve  units,  thereby  allowing  the  drilling  Reservists  time  to  train. 
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What  percent  of  your  requirements  for  full-time  support  positions  are  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1997? 

AR  answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  requirements  equal  35,425,  fiscal  year  1997  author- 
izations equal  20,265  for  a  percent  of  funding  level  of  57.2%.  The  Army  Reserve  fuU- 
time  support  resource  levels  are  the  lowest  of  all  the  services. 

NR  answer.  100  percent. 

MCR  answer.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  funding  level  matches  our  current  require- 
ment. 

AFR  answer.  For  fiscal  year  1997  only  78%  of  our  AGR  requirements  are  funded. 
The  remaining  categories  of  FTS  are  fully  funded. 

ARNG  answer.  The  percent  of  authorizations  that  are  funded  for  fiscal  year  1997 
are:  AGR:  59.54%  (required  38,526,  funded  22,945)  and  Technician:  65.10%  (re- 
quired 39,170,  funded  25,500). 

Total  FTS:  62.34%  (required  77,706,  funded  48,445). 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  is  funded  at  92.5  percent  of  our  require- 
ments for  full-time  support  positions  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  percentage  adequate  for  your  operational  com- 
mitments for  fiscal  year  1997?  If  not,  please  explain  at  what  level  you  would  Uke 
to  see  your  AGRs,  TARs,  and  military  technicians. 

AR  answer.  The  percentage  is  not  adequate  for  the  Army  Reserve  operational 
commitments.  The  target  for  the  fiscal  year  1997  ramp-up  is  an  additional  254 
AGRs  for  critical  transition  to  war  requirements  (current  fiscal  year  1997  level  is 
11,550).  Transition  to  war  requirements  support  the  need  for  wartime  command  and 
control.  They  include  skiUs  that  cannot  be  maintained  during  peacetime  by  troop 
program  urdt  members  and  that  are  essential  during  the  early  stages  of  mobUiza- 
tion.  The  mihtary  technician  level  of  6,799  is  adequate  for  fiscal  year  1997,  due  to 
a  restoral  that  was  granted  by  OSD  in  Program/Budget  Decision  (PBD)  620  in  re- 
sponse to  Congressional  intent. 

NR  answer.  The  percentage  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  adequate. 

MCR  answer.  The  percentage  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  operational  commitments 
for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  fiscal  year  1996  DoD  Authorization  Act  increased  the  fund- 
ed personnel  levels  for  the  Marine  Corps  Active  Reserve  from  2,285  to  the  current 
level  of  2,559.  This  increase  will  significantly  improve  the  level  of  support  to  our 
Marine  Forces  Reserve  in  order  to  meet  our  operational  commitments. 

AFR  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  funded  level  for  our  AGR  program  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  our  operational  commitments. ,  The  current  end  strength  ceiling  precludes 
the  assignment  of  79  officers  and  99  enUsted  personnel  to  support  validated  require- 
ments. The  AFR  requires  funding  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  30  positions  (15  officer,  15 
enUsted)  in  support  of  the  warfighting  CINCs.  They  perform  the  function  of  Reserve 
Advisors  to  coordinate  and  integrate  the  Reserve  force  into  the  Total  Force  struc- 
ture. They  also  work  issues  relating  to  training,  equipping,  and  utilizing  Reservists. 

ARNG  answer.  The  percentage  of  funded  FTS  is  marginally  adequate  at  best. 
Ideally  our  recommendation  is  that  the  AGR  force  be  resourced  at  24,685  and  the 
technician  level  be  increased  from  its  present  basic  requirement  of  25,500  to  27,259. 
Both  increases  would  represent  a  restoration  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  FTS  resourcing 
with  an  additional  505  AGR  soldiers  funded  for  the  added  missions  assigned  to  the 
ARNG  since  fiscal  year  1994  (i.e.  APMS,  I  Corps  Bridge,  and  TASS).  The  increase 
would  lead  to  a  FTS  force  of  66.84%  of  requirements  which  would  protect  and  con- 
tinue a  very  successful  military  technician  program  as  well  as  increase  the  funded 
level  of  support  at  the  majority  of  units  to  over  50%  of  AGR  requirements. 

ANG  answer.  Our  full-time  support  positions  are  funded  at  levels  that  enable  the 
Air  National  Guard  to  perform  our  day-do-day  training  operations. 

Question.  If  you  do  not  have  adequate  levels  of  full-time  support  personnel,  give 
the  Committee  some  examples  of  how  this  would  negatively  impact  the  readiness 
levels  of  your  units  and  your  equipment.  For  instance,  do  your  maintenance  backlog 
levels  increase? 

AR  answer.  The  shortage  of  full-time  support  is  directly  affecting  resourcing  of 
our  Army  Reserve  units.  All  units  regardless  of  priority  must  accompUsh  the  same 
daUy  base  operation  functions  as  Force  Support  Package  units.  Under  resourced  pri- 
ority units  are  hindered  in  their  abiUty  to  recruit,  retain,  train  and  mobUize  their 
personnel.  The  current  level  of  FTS  support  precludes  supporting  the  critical  com- 
mand and  control,  transition  to  war  and  perishable  skUl  requirements  in  even  the 
high  priority  units.  Required  FTS  personnel  are  critical  contributors  to  unit  readi- 
ness, particularly  when  the  majority  of  the  force  structure  is  staffed  below  minimum 
mission  essential  requirements. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  has  adequate  levels  of  full-time  support  personnel. 

MCR  answer.  The  percentage  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  operational  commitments 
for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  fiscal  year  1996  DoD  Authorization  Act  increased  the  fund- 
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ed  personnel  levels  for  the  Marine  Corps  Active  Reserve  from  2,285  to  the  current 
level  of  2,559.  This  increase  will  significantly  improve  the  level  of  support  to  our 
Marine  Forces  Reserve  in  order  to  meet  our  operational  commitments. 

AFR  answer.  Underfunding  of  AGRs  impacts  our  ability  to  integrate  Reserve 
units  into  Total  Force  operational  missions.  The  majority  of  our  statutory  tour  per- 
sonnel are  assigned  to  active  duty  organizations  (OSD,  JCS,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (SAF),  the  Air  Staff  and  the  Joint  and  Major  Commands,  i.e.,  warfighting 
CINCS)  acting  as  Reserve  Advisor  and  coordinating  the  integration  of  Reserve 
Forces  into  a  seamless  Total  Force  capability.  They  also  work  issues  relating  to 
training,  equipping  and  utilizing  Reservists. 

ARNG  answer.  The  negative  impact  of  inadequate  FTS  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  increase  of  the  backlog  of  maintenance  man-hours  from  4.147  million 
manhours  in  the  entire  fiscal  year  1995  to  3.34  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  with  only 
two  quarters  reported,  this  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  decrease  in  mihtary 
technicians,  the  majority  of  which  work  in  maintenance  support  activities  in  their 
technician  capacity.  The  addition  of  more  maintenance  intensive  equipment  (i.e.,  M- 
1  Abrams  vs.  the  M60A3  and  the  AH-64  Apache  vs.  the  AH-1  Cobra)  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  inventory  only  increases  the  amount  of  maintenance  compounding  the 
effect  of  less  FTS  resources.  The  tiered  resourcing  on  the  "first  to  fight-first  to  re- 
source" methodology  has  been  paid  for  by  the  majority  of  lower  priority  units,  these 
units  are  resourced  at  50%.  The  end  result  is  that  the  lower  priority  units  readiness 
indicators  reflect  the  decreased  resourcing. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard's  full-time  support  personnel  are  pro- 
grammed and  funded  at  levels  that  enable  us  to  meet  our  requirements. 

Personnel  and  O&M  Shortfalls 

Question.  Are  you  fully  funded  in  this  budget  request  for  personnel  and  O&M  for 
fiscal  year  1997?  If  not,  what  is  the  amount  of  your  shortfalls?  How  is  this  different 
from  fiscal  year  1996  levels? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  is  not  fully  funded  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  is  fund- 
ed at  lower  levels  than  fiscal  year  1996.  The  crucial/executable  shortfalls  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Crucial  Shortfall 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Reserve  personnel.  Army  (RPA): 

Full  Time  Support  (AGR)  Expansion  $8 

RPA  Support  Tail  36 

School  Training  62 

Total  106 

Operations  and  maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (OMAR): 

Civihan  Manpower  85 

Logistics  Automation  7 

USAR  Surface  OPTEMPO  27 

Recruiting  and  Advertising 11 

USAR  National  Guard  &  Reserve  Equip  Fielding 13 

Maintenance  Support  5 

Real  Property  Maintenance  132 

Automation 49 

Total  329 

NR  answer.  Yes,  the  Naval  Reserve  is  fully  funded  in  the  President's  Budget.  In 
fiscal  year  1996,  we  are  currently  estimating  that  we  will  spend  $837.6  million  in 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Naval  Reserve  (OMNR).  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Budg- 
et Request  asks  for  a  total  of  $843.9  million,  or  an  increase  of  $6.3  milUon. 

MCR  answer.  No. 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 

Reserve  Personnel  Marine  Corps  (RPMC)  $14.5 

Operations  and  Maintenance  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (OMMCR)  25.7 

Total  40.2 
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SHORTFALLS 


Fiscal  year- 
Category 


1996  1997 


RPMC  ($  million)  16.4  14.5 

O&MMCR  ($  million) iQ.O  25.7 

Total  ($  million)  25.4  40.2 

'Was  $10  million,  $1  million  rescission  for  Bosnia. 
Note:  Fiscal  year  1996  shortfalls  were  eventually  funded. 

AFR  answer.  The  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  appropriation  has  a  shortfall  of 
$15.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1997.  We  anticipate  that  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Air 
Force  appropriation  will  close  out  in  fiscal  year  1996  with  no  shortfalls.  O&M  has 
a  total  shortfall  for  fiscal  year  1997  of  $92.0  miUion.  For  fiscal  year  1996  Congress 
appropriated  $33.3  million  above  the  budget  request.  We  actually  received  $30.3 
million,  after  a  $3  million  reduction  for  economic  assumptions. 

ARNG  answer.  No,  the  Army  National  Guard  is  not  fully  funded  ia  this  budget 
request  for  personnel  and  O&M.  The  amount  of  the  shortfall  is  $392  mUlion.  T^s 
is  $45  miUion  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1996  shortfall  of  $347  million. 

Question.  Please  describe  some  of  your  major  unfunded  personnel  and  O&M  re- 
quirements. Describe  the  impact  these  shortfalls  will  have  on  your  component. 

AR  answer.  Major  unfunded,  critical.  Army  Reserve  military  personnel  require- 
ments are: 

a.  Full  Time  Support  (AGR)  expansion  ($8  milHon).  U.S.  Army  Reserve  AGR  sol- 
diers are  the  key  to  well  planned  and  executed  training  that  translates  into  ready 
units  for  the  warfight. 

b.  Reserve  Personnel,  Army  (RPA)  Support  Tail  ($36  miUion).  Lack  of  funds  to  pay 
additional  miUtary  personnel  man-years  will  prohibit  fully  executing  OPTEMPO. 

c.  School  Training  for  Troop  Program  Unit  (TPU)  Professional  Development  and 
Support  ($62  miUion).  The  ability  to  maintain  the  readiness  status  of  tiered  units 
is  significantly  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Major  imfunded,  critical,  Operation  And  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (OMAR)  re- 
quirements are: 

a.  Civilian  Manpower  ($85  million)  is  underfunded  and  essential  funding  for  the 
non-pay  portion  of  key  operations  will  be  taken  to  cover  costs,  reducing  the  perform- 
ance of  these  readiness  operations  (i.e.  contracts,  repair  parts,  travel)  which  directly 
affect  our  soldiers  performing  their  missions. 

b.  Logistics  Automation  ($7  miUion).  The  USAR  is  only  equipped  at  16%  of  re- 
quirements for  fully  automated,  go-to-war  systems  supporting  both  tactical  and 
logistical  operations.  Thus  USAR  manual  reporting  causes  a  90-120  day  delay  in 
receiving  often  vitally  needed  parts  and  equipment,  which  can  result  in  it  not  hav- 
ing critical  parts  on  hand  at  times  when  its  units  are  executing  their  missions. 

c.  Recruiting  and  Advertising  ($11  million).  This  funding  shortfall  directly  impacts 
USAR  end  strength  objectives.  It  restricts  the  flow  of  quality  soldiers  into  units 
causing  missions  to  be  accomplished  with  fewer  soldiers  thereby  degrading  training. 

d.  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account  (NGREA)  Fielding  ($13  mU- 
Uon).  Lack  of  funds  to  support  initial  fielding,  new  equipment  training  and 
sustainment  of  dedicated  procurement  (NGREA)  equipment  to  USAR  units  forces 
units  to  use  valuable  collective  training  time  to  train  individual  skills.  Contracted 
equipment  will  not  be  delivered  or  USAR  wiU  incur  exorbitant  demurrage  costs. 

e.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Maintenance  Support  ($5  miUion).  Soldier  training  opportu- 
nities are  lost  when  equipment  is  not  available.  Backlog  of  required  maintenance 
on  tactical  equipment  increases. 

f  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Surface  OPTEMPO  ($27  mUlion).  Current  funding  only  sup- 
ports Tier  1  unit  requirements.  Tier  2  units  are  resourced  at  less  than  50%  and 
Tiers  3-5  are  not  resourced  at  any  level.  Soldiers  are  losing  prime  training  opportu- 
nities. 

g.  Real  Property  Maintenance  ($132  million).  Lack  of  preventative  maintenance 
causes  small  inexpensive  problems  to  grow  into  expensive,  mission-impacting  infra- 
structure failures.  Inadequate  property  management  affects  unit  training  and  reten- 
tion and  exposes  soldiers  to  unsafe  and  inefficient  work  and  training  environment. 

h.  U.S.  Army.  Reserve  Core  Automation  ($49  miUion).  Core  ADP  systems  that  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  essential  personnel  and  mobUizations  systems  vital  for 
warfight  accountability  and  interoperability  are  not  fully  operational. 
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NR  answer.  We  do  not  have  any  unfunded  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy  (RPN)  or  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance,  Navy  Reserve  (OMNR)  requirements. 
MCR  answer. 

O&MMCR  Requirements  ($M): 

Initial  Issue  $10.7 

Environmental  3.6 

Depot  Level  Repairables  4.6 

Non-BRAC  Relocations  3.4 

MlAl  Tank  Tng.  and  Maint  3.4 

RPMC  Requirements  ($M): 

Active  Duty  Special  Work 8.0 

Annual  Training  Travel  3.0 

School  Tours 1.5 

Reserve  Counterpart  Tmg 1.5 

IRR  Recall  .5 

Million  Dollars  Total  40.2 

The  funding  of  these  areas  will  improve  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Readiness.  The  in- 
dividual Matrine's  warfighting  capability  is  enhanced  through  additional  Initial  Issue 
Program  funding.  Weapons  systems  like  the  MlAl  Main  Battle  Tank  should  have 
the  necessary  maintenance  and  Depot  Level  Repairables  appUed  to  them.  Units  will 
be  able  to  move  to  areas  with  better  demographics,  training  ranges  and  facilities. 
This  funding  creates  quahty  warfighting  units  capable  of  contributing  to  the  Na- 
tional Military  Strategy. 

AFR  answer.  Reserve  Personnel.  The  Combat  Camera  mission  was  transferred 
from  AMC  with  partial  funding  in  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997.  Funding  in  the 
amount  of  $1.1  million  is  needed  to  support  training  requirements  for  55  reservists 
for  this  mission.  Lack  of  funds  will  result  in  non-participation  of  reservists  assigned 
to  the  Combat  Camera  mission.  The  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  stipend 
pa}Tnents  and  training  requirements  are  funded  by  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Air 
Force  appropriation.  A  PBD  cut  to  the  program,  that  does  not  correspond  to  Active 
O&M  funding  for  scholarships  for  ROTC  students,  created  a  $1.2  million  shortfall 
in  this  program.  Lack  of  funding  for  stipend  payments  will  hmit  participation  in  the 
ROTC  training  programs,  which  will  in  turn  Umit  the  number  of  trained  personnel 
eligible  for  accession  into  the  Air  Force.  Funding  for  pay  and  allowances  and  TDY 
costs  for  90  Reservists  working  as  Family  Support  Center  technicians  comes  to  $.6 
milUon.  Demand  for  reserve  advisors  an  recruiters  has  increased  significantly  as  re- 
serves are  integrated  into  the  Total  Force  requiring  and  additional  $2.7  million.  An 
authorized  increase  for  Special  Duty  Assi^iment  pay  for  recruiters  was  unbudgeted 
and  results  in  a  bill  of  $.3  million.  Training  of  non-prior  services  recruits  will  in- 
crease $3.0  milUon  a  year  as  the  pool  of  prior  service  shrinks.  If  legislation  is  passed 
to  treat  the  health  profession  scholarship  as  income  for  tax  purposes  and  cor- 
responding funding  is  not  released,  a  $6.4  million  unfunded  will  result.  O&M.  We 
currently  have  four  O&M  shortfalls.  A  depot  maintenance  shortfall  of  $31.6  million 
created  by  an  unexecutable/carryover  of  $3  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1996  combined  with 
$28.6  million  unfunded  in  fiscal  year  1997.  As  a  result  of  pricing  increases  levied 
on  us  by  U.S.  Transportation  Command  (USTRANSCOM)  we  have  a  $33.9  miUion 
shortfall  in  our  associate  flying  program.  This  is  a  must  fund  program,  and  the  dis- 
connect was  discovered  after  the  PB  was  submitted.  Also,  our  RPM  backlog  wiU 
grow  to  over  $199  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.  We  can  execute  an  addi- 
tional $20  miUion  during  fiscal  year  1997.  Non-prior  service  recruiting  requires  an 
"early  and  often"  advertising  increase  of  $1.5  miUion.  A  increase  of  $5.0  milUon  is 
needed  to  increase  BOS  from  96%  fimded  to  100%  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997.  This 
brings  our  total  O&M  shortfaU  for  fiscal  year  1997  to  $92.0  miUion.  If  we  do  not 
receive  funding  to  support  our  Depot  Maintenance  requirement  this  would  equate 
to  5  Aircraft  and  28  engines  not  meeting  the  necessary  Programmed  Depot  Mainte- 
nance (PDM)  schedule.  The  pricing  disconnect  of  $33.9  miUion  wUl  severely  impact 
our  abiUty  to  maintain  our  current  missions.  FinaUy,  if  the  $20  miUion  requested 
for  RPM  is  not  supported,  further  degradation  of  our  facUities  wiU  continue — costing 
even  more  in  the  future  to  repair. 

ARNG  answer.  The  major  Army  National  Guard  unfunded  requirements  and  their 
impacts  are  shown  below: 

1.  Schools  and  Special  training  provides  skill  and  professional  training  for  the 
force,  and  personnel  support  to  CINCs.  Impacts  include  75  percent  reduction  in  level 
of  effort  from  last  year.  Schools  funding  will  not  reach  the  fuU  enhanced  brigade 
tier. 
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2.  Readiness  support  involves  funding  of  OPTEMPO  and  the  flying  hour  program. 
Funding  to  only  about  60  percent  of  requirements,  with  divisions  receiving  less  due 
to  tiering,  will  decrease  training  readiness  of  the  force. 

3.  Initial  Entry  Training  supports  basic  training  for  new  enlistees.  The  impact  of 
only  90  percent  funding  will  inhibit  our  ability  to  maintain  the  necessary  end 
strength. 

4.  BASOPS/RPMA  is  currently  funded  at  42  percent  of  requirements,  as  opposed 
to  the  Army  standard  of  80  percent.  The  impact  of  the  shortfall  is  to  defer  required 
maintenance,  and  not  pay  required  utilities  in  facilities. 

5.  Environment  funds  all  out-of-compliance  projects  and  completes  removal  of  un- 
derground storage  tanks  required  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Also,  failure  to  fund  this 
delays  implementation  of  the  asbestos  removal  program  protecting  soldiers. 

6.  Depot  maintenance  supports  required  and  periodic  high  level  maintenance  of 
equipment.  It  is  funded  to  15  percent  of  requirements.  The  impact  of  the  shortfall 
will  increase  maintenance  backlogs  and  inhibit  equipment  maintenance  readiness  of 
the  force. 

Question.  If  the  Committee  could  provide  additional  money  for  the  personnel  or 
O&M  appropriations,  what  is  the  amount  of  funds  you  can  reasonably  execute  in 
fiscal  year  1997  for  your  shortfalls?  Is  this  amount  to  keep  you  at  your  fiscal  year 
1996  levels? 

AR  answer.  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  which  has  been  funded  below  the  fiscal  year 
1996  level,  could  execute  an  additional  $106  million  in  Reserve  Personnel,  Army 
(RPA)  funds  and  an  additional  $329  million  in  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army 
Reserve  (OMAR)  funds,  which  would  be  in  pace  with,  or  slightly  above,  a  fiscal  year 
1996  level  of  funding,  for  the  following: 

Reserve  personnel  Army  (RPA) 

[in  millions  of  dollars] 

Full  Time  Support  (AGR)  Expansion  $8 

RPA  Support  Tail  , 36 

School  Training 62 


Total  106 

Operations  and  maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (OMAR) 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Civilian  Manpower  85 

Logistics  Automation  7 

USAR  Surface  OPTEMPO  27 

Recruiting  and  Advertising 11 

USAR  National  Guard  &  Reserve  Equip  Fielding 13 

Maintenance  Support  5 

Real  Property  Maintenance  132 

Automation 49 

Total  329 

NR  answer.  If  additional  funds  were  made  available,  we  could  use  the  funds  in 
the  following  ways: 
RPN:  (Total  $15,840  miUion) 

Off-set  Increased  Travel  Costs/Additional  Active  Duty  Training/Inactive  Duty 
Temporary  Training  (ADT/IDTT)  Funds  to  provide  OUTCONUS  contributory 
support  ($15  million). 
$.840  million  or  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  (SDAP)  for  enlisted  recruiters. 
OMNR:  (Total  $45  million) 

Aircraft  Depot  Maintenance  ($5  million):  Help  reduce  the  Depot  Backlog.  Ad- 
ditional amount  would  exceed  the  fiscal  year  1996  level  of  funding. 

Real  Property  Maintenance  ($30  million):  Maintains  the  current  critical  back- 
log at  approximately  $140  million  dollars.  A  $20  million  dollar  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1997  would  bring  us  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  level. 

Base  Operating  Support  ($7  million):  Provides  funding  for  contract  berthing 
(Quality  of  Life  issue),  medical  readiness  (physicals),  and  unexpected  base  clos- 
ing cost  expenses  (Dallas). 

Recruiting  ($3  million):  Restores  fvmding  for  advertising/recruiting  operations 
to  fiscal  year  1996  levels. 
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MCR  answer.  The  amount  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  can  reasonably  execute  is 
$40.2  million.  This  amount  will  maintain  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  at  fiscal  year 
1996  levels. 

AFR  answer,  Reserve  Personnel.  The  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  appropriation 
could  reasonably  execute  $9.0  million.  An  additional  $6.4  million  could  be  executed 
if  legislation  is  passed  to  treat  the  Health  Profession  Scholarship  stipend  as  income 
for  tax  purposes  and  the  funding  is  not  transferred  from  the  Defense  Contingencies 
account.  This  amount  would  bring  the  appropriation  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  level. 
O&M.  We  can  fully  execute  our  unfunded  request  of  $92.0  million,  and  yes  these 
additions  will  keep  us  at  our  1996  levels. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  could  execute  the  entire  $392  miUion 
that  would  rectify  its  critical  shortfalls  in  fiscal  year  1997.  This  amount  will  not 
maintain  the  Army  National  Guard  at  fiscal  year  1996  levels. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Committee  funded  some  of  the  items  that  you  listed  as 
shortfalls,  such  as  Real  Property  Maintenance,  Depot  Maintenance,  OPTEMPO, 
schools  and  equipment.  Explain  how  you  allocated  this  additional  money,  i.e.,  did 
you  use  it  to  fund  the  programs  that  the  Committee  had  appropriated  it  for?  If  not, 
what  did  this  money  fund? 

AR  answer.  The  funds  provided  by  Congress  last  year  were  issued  to  the  field  as 
received.  Reserve  Personnel,  Army  (RPA)  for  Readiness  Training  and  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (OMAR)  for  OPTEMPO,  Real  Property  Maintenance 
and  restoral  of  Mihtary  Technician  strength. 

NR  answer.  The  Congressional  funds  provided  the  Naval  Reserve  last  year  were 
used  in  each  of  the  areas  designated.  The  funds  provided  include: 

[In  millions  of  doUars] 

P-3  Squadron  Restoral $6.0 

Aircraft  Depot  Maintenance  5.0 

Real  Property  Maintenance  20.0 

NSIPS 2^ 

Total  33.5 

A  list  of  Real  Property  Maintenance  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1996  with  the 
Congressionad  plus-up  will  be  provided  to  the  Committee. 

MCR  answer.  Yes,  with  the  following  exception: 

Additional  Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps  (RPMC)  was  received  to  increase  the 
Active  Reserve  (AR)  Program.  The  fiscal  year  1996  Budget  impasse  inhibited  the  de- 
livery of  the  enhancement  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter.  Therefore, 
funding  that  would  have  been  used  to  pay  these  Marines  was  reaUgned  to  Active 
Duty  Special  Work. 

AFR  answer.  Reserve  Personnel.  The  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force  appropriation 
received  an  additional  $725  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  the  WC130,  10  Primary 
Authorized  Aircraft  (PAA)  stand  alone  squadron.  This  funding  is  being  used  to  pay 
reservists  assigned  to  this  mission.  O&M.  We  received  $8  million  for  an  Air  Reserve 
Technician  Addback,  $10  million  for  a  C-130  Addback,  $.340  miUion  for  WC-Recon- 
naissance,  $13.5  million  for  RPM  Backlog,  $1.5  million  for  Depot  Maintenance  and 
finally  a  $3  million  reduction  for  economic  assumptions.  Funding  will  be  used  for 
what  it  was  appropriated. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  allocated  the  money  that  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  shortfalls  according  to  Congressional  direction;  the  funds  were  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  Congress  intended. 

Presidential  Call-up  of  Reservists 

Question.  In  the  last  five  years,  we  have  used  the  Presidential  call-up  authority 
in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Haiti  and  the  most 
recent  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  occurring  now  in  Bosnia. 

Have  the  Reserve  Components  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  mobilized  quickly 
for  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations? 

AR  answer.  Yes.  The  Army  Reserve  has  demonstrated  its  rapid  response  capabiU- 
ties  in  support  of  operations  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Bosnia.  Currently  the  Army  Re- 
serve has  deployed  over  55  units  and  2500  soldiers  in  support  of  Joint  Endeavor  and 
stands  ready  with  identified  units  for  the  second  rotation  in  the  June  time  frame. 
The  Army  Reserve  in  its  support  of  America's  Army  has  met  every  deployment 
deadline  since  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

NR  answer.  Yes.  Naval  selected  Reservists  were  called  upon  and  quickly  mobi- 
lized in  humanitarian  efforts  in  support  of  Haiti  Operations  in  1995  and  currently 
in  the  peacekeeping  operations  in  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 
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MCR  answer.  No  Marine  Corps  reserve  unit  has  been  recalled  to  active  duty  since 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  However,  these  units  continuously  undergo  a  Mobilization 
Operations  Readiness  Test  (MORT)  each  year  to  ensure  their  mobihzation  readi- 
ness. The  MORT  program  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  program  and  has  set  the 
standards  for  future  mobilizations.  The  MORT  program  standards  ensure  that  units 
can  be  quickly  mobilized  for  humanitarian  operations  to  warfighting  operations. 

AFR  answer.  Yes.  The  Reserve  has  used  volunteerism  to  meet  all  requirements 
post  Desert  Storm.  Even  during  short-notice  requirements  for  support,  Reserve  vol- 
unteers have  responded  and  deployed  rapidly. 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  The  average  time  for  units  from  mobilization  date  to  mobili- 
zation station  arrival  for  recent  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations  was 
three  days. 

ANG  answer.  While  the  Air  Force  has  been  authorized  the  use  of  Presidential  Se- 
lected Reserve  Call-up,  the  only  time  it  was  used  was  during  Desert  Storm.  For  all 
the  other  operations  the  Air  National  Guard  has  supported  Air  Force  requirements 
through  the  use  of  volunteers  in  order  to  create  the  least  possible  turmoil  for  our 
members.  In  all  cases  the  ANG  provided  the  required  capabilities  within  the  time- 
frames requested  by  the  Air  Force.  As  an  example,  the  first  aircraft  on  the  ground 
at  the  beginning  of  humanitarian  operations  in  Somalia  was  an  Air  National  Guard 
aircraft. 

Question.  What  was  the  average  reporting  time  from  call-up  to  arrival  at  mobihza- 
tion stations  during  each  of  the  three  call-ups? 

AR  answer.  The  reporting  time  from  caU-up  to  arrival  at  a  mobilization  station 
has  been  as  short  as  3  to  5  days,  but  we  strive  for  3  weeks.  The  second  rotation 
to  Bosnia  will  have  up  to  4  to  5  weeks. 

NR  answer.  During  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm,  Selected  Naval  Reservists  ar- 
rived at  mobilization  stations  in  an  average  time  of  10  days.  During  Operation  Re- 
store Democracy  selected  Naval  Reservists  arrived  at  mobilization  stations  in  an  av- 
erage time  of  3  days.  During  the  present  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  Selected  Naval 
Reservists  are  arriving  at  mobilization  stations  from  time  of  call-up  in  an  average 
of  3  days. 

MCR  answer.  The  average  for  reserve  units  once  activated  reporting  to  their  Re- 
serve Training  Center  (RTC),  travel  time  to  their  assigned  Station  of  Initial  Assign- 
ment (SLA)*,  and  assimilation  into  their  gaining  command  is  approximately  9  days. 

(The  Marine  Corps  does  not  use  the  Army  term  "mobilization  station"  to  refer  to 
our  5  SIAs.) 

AFR  answer.  Volunteerism  has  been  used  to  satisfy  all  Air  Reserve  Component 
requirements,  with  the  exception  of  Desert  Shield/Storm.  Unit  reporting  times  for 
Desert  Shield/Storm  were  typically  less  than  24  hours. 

ARNG  answer.  The  average  reporting  times  were:  three  days  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm;  three  days  for  Operation  Uphold  Democracy;  and  four  days  for  Oper- 
ation Joint  Endeavor. 

ANG  answer.  The  only  call-up  accomplished  by  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG) 
was  during  Desert  Storm.  In  addition,  ANG  personnel  do  not  report  to  mobilization 
stations.  They  report  to  their  local  duty  station  for  activation/mobilization  proc- 
essing. Under  those  conditions  the  average  reporting  time  for  ANG  personnel  was 
approximately  24  hours.  In  all  other  cases  ANG  personnel  have  been  activated  as 
volunteers.  As  volunteers,  they  enter  active  duty  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  begin- 
ning on  a  specific  date.  Based  on  that  start  date,  they  are  ordered  to  report  for  acti- 
vation processing  on  a  given  date  and  they  report  at  that  time  whether  it  is  24 
hours  after  notification  or  several  months  after  notification. 

Question.  How  many  of  your  personnel  have  been  activated  or  volunteered  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bosnia  operation? 

AR  answer.  To  date,  the  Army  Reserve  has  activated  2,574  personnel  in  support 
of  the  Bosnia  operation. 

NR  answer.  As  of  1  May  1996,  157  individuals  have  been  activated  in  support  of 
Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 

MCR  answer. 

Officer  Enlisted  Total 

involuntary '  13  5  18 

Voluntary^ 6  4  10 

'As  authorized  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Memo  of  8  December  1995 — Order  of  ttie  Selected  Reserve  to  Active  Duty. 

2  These  Marines  have  been  issued  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work  (ADSW)  orders  funded  by  Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps  dollars. 

AFR  answer.  Although  the  Air  Force  was  allocated  141  slots  for  call-up  authority, 
we  continue  to  provide  our  requirements  using  only  volunteers.  We  have  had  as 
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many  as  421  Unit  Reservists  and  40  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs)  de- 
ployed for  Joint  Endeavor  at  any  one  time.  Currently,  there  are  59  Unit  Reservists 
and  37  IMAs  deployed  in  support  of  Joint  Endeavor. 

ARNG  answer.  To  date  992  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  have  been  activated 
for  Bosnia.  An  additional  994  soldiers  will  be  used  in  the  second  rotation.  The  total 
personnel  activated  will  be  1986  soldiers. 

ANG  answer.  Approximately  1,000  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  have  vol- 
unteered in  direct  support  of  the  Bosnia  operation.  In  addition,  hundreds  more  have 
supported  day-to-day  Air  Force  operations  in  airUfl  and  air  refueling  missions  which 
provide  indirect  support  to  the  Bosnia  operation. 

Question.  Are  these  personnel  mostly  "backfilling"  active  duty  positions  in  Eu- 
rope? If  so,  what  is  the  length  of  time  of  their  deployment? 

AR  answer.  There  is  a  good  mix  of  soldiers  backfilling  units  in  Germany,  Italy 
and  the  United  States  and  actually  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia.  Their  tour  of  duty  can- 
not exceed  270  days.  (Some  units,  e.g.,  medical  units  will  have  140  day  rotations.) 
The  270  days  includes  leave,  in  and  out  processing,  and  travel  time. 

NR  answer.  No.  Most  of  the  157  activated  individuals  have  filled  staff  augmentee 
positions  and  planned  requirements  for  contingency  operations  at  naval  installations 
in  the  United  States,  various  headquarters  locations  throughout  Europe  and  in  the 
theater  of  Bosnia  operations.  AU  of  these  Reservists  are  being  activated  for  a  period 
of  270  days. 

MCR  answer.  Marines  from  the  reserve  who  have  been  recalled  to  active  duty  in 
support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  (OJE)  are  filling  their  assigned  mobilization 
billet  or  an  emerging  and  validated  manpower  requirement.  The  length  of  deploy- 
ment for  units  and  individuals  is  shown  in  USCENCEUR's  OJE  operation  order 
Annex  E  (Personnel)  which  is:  (1)  units  will  be  deployed  for  up  to  one  year,  (2)  and 
individual  augmentees  will  be  deployed  for  179  days. 

APR  answer.  No.  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  support  for  contingency  operations  in 
Europe  has  been  direct  support,  not  backfill.  The  average  length  of  deployment  for 
Reserve  units  is  two  to  three  weeks.  However,  some  are  much  longer.  For  instance, 
39  medical  reservists  have  volunteered  for  a  six  month  tour  in  Hungary. 

ARNG  answer.  Sixty-nine  percent  (69%)  of  Army  National  Guard  (AENG)  soldiers 
were  used  to  perform  "backfill"  missions  in  Europe.  The  remaining  31%  are  per- 
forming duties  with  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  either  in  Bosnia,  Croatia,  or 
Himgary.  All  ARNG  soldiers  were  deployed  for  270  days  except  for  two  chaplains 
who  were  deployed  for  180  days. 

ANG  answer.  No.  Most  of  the  Air  National  Guard  personnel  supporting  the  Bos- 
nia operation  have  not  been  "backfilUng"  active  duty  positions  but  have  been  in- 
volved in  direct  support  of  Joint  Endeavor  operations. 

Question.  EarUer  this  year  the  GAO  told  the  Committee  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bihty  that  we  might  start  "redeploying"  troops  in  the  summer,  rather  than  later  this 
fall.  Is  that  true  for  the  Reservists  in  Europe? 

AR  answer.  Yes,  the  first  redeployments  will  start  this  summer  for  those  initial 
deployments  that  are  scheduled  to  end. 

NR  answer.  Yes.  Replacements  for  Naval  Reservists  on  active-duty  since  late  De- 
cember will  start  approximately  1  August.  This  will  allow  for  a  thorough  turnover 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  while  also  providing  for  the  demobilization  process  to 
begin  for  the  individuals  who  are  coming  off  active-duty. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  filUng  all  current  requirements  using  vol- 
unteers. Our  maximum  tour  length  is  six  months,  with  the  typical  tour  being  much 
shorter.  The  redeplosrment  and  replacement  of  volunteers  is  exercised  as  necessary 
to  meet  requirements. 

ARNG  answer.  The  first  of  the  twenty-seven  Army  National  Guard  units  deployed 
in  support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  are  planned  to  begin  redeploying  on  or 
about  28  July  1996. 

ANG  answer.  At  this  point  the  Air  National  Guard  has  no  plans  to  redeploy  forces 
early  from  the  Bosnian  operation. 

Question.  DoD  has  approved  15  days  of  leave  at  a  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
(MWR),  facUity  for  all  personnel  who  wiU  be  deployed  for  180  days  or  more  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bosnia  operation.  Are  there  any  Reserve  personnel  who  are  eligible  for 
this  leave?  If  so,  how  many? 

AR  answer.  The  leave  is  authorized  for  soldiers  only  in  direct  support  of  Oper- 
ation Joint  Endeavor  (OJE)  in  the  area  of  operation  which  is  defined  as  the  coim- 
tries  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Hungary,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Slovenia.  We  have  about 
950-1000  U.S.  Army  Ileserve  soldiers  who  qualify.  Leave  is  still  based  on  mission 
requirements  and  must  be  approved  by  their  Commander.  The  leave  is  not  limited 
to  MWR  facilities  and  may  be  taken  in  CONUS  or  OCONUS. 
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NR  answer.  Yes,  16  Naval  Reservists  become  eligible  for  15  days  leave  on  27  May 
1996. 

MCR  answer.  All  Marines  earn  2.5  days  of  leave  per  30  day  period  of  active  duty. 
Marines  in  support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  will  be  entitled  to  take  days  of 
leave  earned  or  either  sell  these  days  of  leave  back  to  the  government.  The  accrued 
amount  of  leave  will  be  determined  by  the  days  of  active  duty  served.  The  number 
of  Marines  eligible  for  leave  is  28. 

AFR  answer.  Currently,  no  Reserve  personnel  fall  into  this  category. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  has  161  personnel  who  are  eligible  for 
leave  at  a  MWR  facility. 

Real  Property  Management 

Question.  There  are  thousands  of  buildings  and  facilities  that  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents have  responsibihty  for  operating  and  maintaining  each  year.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  downsizing,  additional  active  missions  and  facilities  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  for  command  and  control.  What  is  you  major  con- 
cern regarding  funding  for  transferred  facilities?  Is  it  that  the  initial  cost  of  funding 
for  operations,  maintenance,  and  environmental  compliance  are  not  transferred  from 
the  Active  components  as  well? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve's  major  concern  regarding  facihties  transferred 
from  the  Active  Component  is  that  operations  and  maintenance  funding  transferred 
with  the  installations  is  not  adequate  to  meet  essential  base  operations  require- 
ments. However,  these  installations  were  seriously  underfunded  when  they  were 
under  Active  Component  command  and  control,  and  the  transfers  of  installation 
management  responsibilities  to  the  Army  Reserve  did  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  cre- 
ate the  funding  shortfalls. 

NR  answer.  The  major  facilities  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
as  a  result  of  overall  downsizing  are  Naval  Air  Station  Joint  Reserve  Base  (NAS 
JRB)  Fort  Worth,  and  Naval  Air  Reserve  Santa  Clara.  In  both  cases,  the  require- 
ments for  operation,  maintenance,  and  environmental  compliance  were  identified 
and  adequate  funds  provided  or,  as  in  the  case  of  environmental  cleanup  at  NAS 
JRB  Fort  Worth,  the  costs  were  borne  by  the  Active  component  as  part  of  the  trans- 
fer agreement. 

MCR  answer.  Our  major  concern  centers  around  potential  safety  and  environ- 
mental costs  identified  subsequent  to  the  transfer  of  such  facilities. 

No. 

AFR  answer.  Our  major  concern  is  not  that  initial  costs  of  funding  operations, 
maintenance,  and  environmental  compliance  are  not  transferred  from  the  Active 
Component;  rather,  it  is  that  the  transferred  funding  is  inadequate.  When  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made  to  realign  an  active  base  to  a  reserve  installation,  the  facihties 
and  the  funding  to  maintain  and  operate  these  facilities  are  transferred  from  the 
losing  command  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  However,  nearly  two  years  pass  from  the 
realignment  decision  to  when  the  Air  Force  Reserve  actually  becomes  host  of  the 
installation.  During  this  period,  the  facilities  continue  to  deteriorate.  By  the  time 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  accepts  its  new  installation,  the  facilities  need  work  just  to 
bring  them  back  to  an  acceptable  condition.  We  have  spent  as  much  as  $4  miUion 
in  maintenance  and  repair  work  on  transferred  facilities  at  a  newly  gained  installa- 
tion. 

ARNG  answer.  There  are  two  concerns.  First,  we  are  concerned  about  the  level 
of  funding  for  base  operations  in  futin*e  years.  The  amount  of  funds  the  Army  is 
proposing  to  transfer  does  not  account  for  the  effects  of  inflation,  particularly  in  the 
outyears.  Second,  we  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  all  questions  of  responsibility  of 
funding  for  environmental  cleanup  for  problems  that  occurred  before  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  takes  over.  We  are  very  concerned  that  without  necessary  agreements 
the  regulators  will  hold  us  liable  for  past  environmental  violations,  with  a  potential 
liability  well  in  excess  of  twice  the  money  the  Army  is  proposing  to  transfer. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  has  been  minimally  impacted  by  BRAC, 
and  has  received  sufficient  funds  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  our  facilities. 

Question.  Are  you  having  problems  effectively  managing  new  missions  and  instal- 
lations? 

AR  answer.  Since  assuming  the  mission  in  December,  1993,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
successfully  and  effectively  performed  its  new  role  as  an  installation  manager  for 
the  Army.  We  have  adjusted  our  organization  and  management  structure  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  installation  command  and  control,  and  we  have  carefully  managed 
the  scarce  resources  allocated  to  base  operations  support.  Our  greatest  asset  in  ac- 
complishing all,  of  these  new  missions  is  the  dedicated  and  professional  group  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  who  manage  and  serve  our  installations.  Within  the 
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obvious  limits  of  a  constrained  funding  environment,  the  Army  Reserve  will  con- 
tinue to  accomplish  its  assigned  missions. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  has  adequate  resources  to  manage  the  new  facili- 
ties which  have  been  transferred  from  the  Active  components. 

MCR  answer.  No. 

AFR  answer.  No,  we  are  not  having  problems  effectively  managing  new  missions 
and  installations. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  has  not  yet  experienced  problems  man- 
aging any  new  missions  or  installations.  We  are  concerned,  however,  about  the  level 
of  funding  for  base  operations  in  future  years.  The  amount  of  funds  the  Army  is 
proposing  to  transfer  does  not  account  for  the  effects  of  inflation,  particularly  in  the 
outyears. 

ANG  answer.  No  new  installations  have  been  acquired/assigned  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  Considerable  new  missions  have  been  transferred  to  the  Air  National 
Guard.  These  are  being  properly  managed  considering  the  budget  constraints  and 
the  short  lead  time  allowed  to  get  the  facilities  in  place.  The  Military  Construction 
funds  are  either  nonexistent  or  late  to  need.  Work  arounds  are  being  funded  using 
the  Real  Property  Maintenance. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  Base  Operations  Support? 
If  so,  what  is  that  amoimt?  At  what  percent  of  your  requirements  is  Base  Oper- 
ations funded  in  fiscal  year  1997?  What  percent  would  you  like  to  see  that  funded? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  Base  Oper- 
ations Support  is  $199  milhon,  or  83  percent  of  our  total  requirement  of  $239  mil- 
Uon.  We  would  prefer  that  funding  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Army's  current  goal  for 
annual  Base  Operations  Support  funding,  which  is  87  percent  of  requirements. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  adequately  funded  for  Base  Operations  Support 
in  fiscal  year  1997. 

MCR  answer.  Yes.  $10,602  million — 43  percent  and  100  percent  respectively. 

AFR  answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  Air  Force  Reserve  BOS  funding  is  currently  $115.4 
million.  We  project  an  approximate  $5  million  shortfall.  This  equates  to  a  funded 
position  of  96  percent.  We  would  like  to  see  100  percent  funding. 

ARNG  answer.  With  our  present  funding  level  of  $196  million,  we  have  a  shortfall 
of  $141  million.  Thus,  we  are  funded  at  only  58  percent  of  requirements.  A  figure 
of  between  75  percent  and  80  percent  of  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1997  would 
put  us  in  Une  with  the  rest  of  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

ANG  answer.  The  Base  Operations  Support  portion  of  the  overall  Operations  and 
Maintenance  budget  is  funded  satisfactorily. 

Question.  What,  if  any,  are  your  environmental  compUance  concerns? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  has  an  excellent  record  of  performance  in  environ- 
mental compliance.  Our  primary  concern  is  that  current  funding  levels  address  only 
the  high  risk  Class  I  and  Class  II  projects.  Lower  risk  projects,  left  unfunded,  can 
potentially  become  high  risk  projects.  Pollution  prevention  programs  and  conserva- 
tion actions  also  suffer  because  of  funding  shortfalls.  These  activities  and  initiatives, 
if  implemented  now,  could  reduce  total  program  costs  in  the  future.  An  increase  of 
about  $5  million  per  year  over  the  next  seven  years  would  allow  the  Army  Reserve 
to  address  nearly  all  of  its  concerns  and  shortfalls. 

NR  amswer.  The  Naval  Reserve's  environmental  compliance  plan  is  to  fully  fund 
all  Class  I  Environmental  Compliance  requirements.  This  is  consistent  with  overall 
Navy  policy.  We  are  adequately  funded  to  execute  this  level  of  effort. 

MCR  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  operates  from  165  ground  and  24  avia- 
tion sites  spread  through  46  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  dispersion  of  the  Reserve  sites  makes  Reserve  efforts  to 
stay  current  with  state  and  federal  environmental  laws  a  monumental  task. 

The  following  funding  is  needed  to  comply  with  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  standards  for 
petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants  (POL),  and  hazardous  waste  storage: 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 

Washpad  with  sand/water  and  oil/water  separator  $1.2 

Petroleum,  oil  and  lubricant  storage  buildings  1.4 

Removal  of  underground  storage  tanks  .5 

Removal  of  asbestos  .5 

Total  3.6 

AFR  answer.  Generally,  environmental  compliance  requirements  are  being  ade- 
quately addressed  at  installations  realigned  as  Air  Force  Reserve  bases.  Sometimes, 
however,  environmental  cleamup  efforts  are  not  finaUzed  by  the  time  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  takes  ownership  of  a  realigned  installation.  For  example,  cleanup  of  con- 
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taminated  soils  from  removed  underground  storage  tanks  was  not  completed  at 
March  Air  Force  Base,  CA.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  now  left  with  a  $1,000,000  bill 
to  reclaim  the  contaminated  sites. 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG  is  $33  miUion  short  of  meetings  its  environmental  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements.  Without  an  increase  in  funding,  the  ARNG  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  Subtitle  I  imder- 
ground  storage  tank  upgrade  timelines.  In  addition,  the  ARNG  wUl  be  unable  to 
fund  the  clean  up  of  contamination  at  201  sites  in  29  States,  construct  pollution  con- 
tainment structures  at  60  sites  in  20  States,  or  fvdly  comply  in  46  States  with  re- 
quirements set  forth  under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act,  Clean  Air  Act,  Executive  Order  11593,  Executive  Order  12856,  and  Na- 
tional Emission  Standards  for  Hazardous  Air  Pollutants.  Failure  to  comply  with 
these  statutes  could  result  in  increased  fines,  penalties,  £ind  litigation  costs  for  the 
ARNG. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard's  number  one  concern  is  keeping  qualified 
personnel  to  rim  the  environmental  program  at  its  installations.  Air  National  Guard 
installations  are  typically  staffed  with  one  environmental  msmager  who  identifies 
environmental  requirements  and  builds  the  program  for  the  resources  neeced  for  the 
installation  to  stay  in  comphance.  Without  qualified  personnel  at  our  installations, 
requirements  are  not  identified  and  resources  are  not  programmed.  Many  installa- 
tion environmental  managers  have  left  the  Air  National  Guard  for  more  lucrative 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  after  receiving  training. 

Other  concerns  include  ever-changing  regulations  that  require  continuous  train- 
ing, increasing  costs  of  hazardous  waste  disposal  and  lack  of  regulatory  consistency, 
such  as  for  air  emissions  monitoring,  between  States. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Committee  appropriated  an  additional  $167  million  for 
Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM)  to  the  Reserves.  Will  you  be  able  to  execute  all 
of  the  additional  funds  during  fiscal  year  1996?  How  much  of  the  appropriation 
went  towards  RPM  Backlog  in  fiscal  year  1996? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  was  allocated  $17  miUion  of  the  total  $167  miUion 
in  additional  funds.  Except  for  a  small  amount  applied  to  additional  RPM  project 
designs,  these  funds  were  dedicated  entirely  to  accomplishing  critical  projects  in  the 
backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  (BMAR).  We  expect  to  fully  execute  the  $17  mil- 
Uon  during  fiscal  year  1996. 

NR  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  received  an  additional  $20  milUon  in  RPM  fund- 
ing in  1996.  The  Naval  Reserve  can  execute  all  of  the  additional  funds  during  fiscal 
year  1996.  One  hundred  percent  of  this  additional  funding  was  invested  in  reduction 
of  the  RPM  Backlog.  A  list  of  projects  executed  with  the  $20  miUion  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Committee. 

MCR  answer.  Yes,  $1.5  million. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve's  portion  of  the  $167  miUion  was  $13.5  mil- 
Uon. We  will  be  able  to  execute  this  in  its  entirety.  All  of  it  wiU  go  towards  our  fiscal 
year  1996  backlog. 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  will  be  able  to  execute  its  fuU  amount 
of  $100  million  during  1996.  Although  the  States  are  executing  these  funds  against 
their  RPM  backlog,  the  backlog  will  still  grow  by  approximately  $9  milUon  in  1996. 
Quite  simply,  even  the  $100  million  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  escalating 
repair  requirements.  Because  of  previous  low  funding  levels,  requirements  increased 
by  $74  milUon,  while  the  funding  dedicated  to  repair  only  increased  $65  million. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  received  $15  mUUon  in  additional  RPM 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1996,  which  will  be  totally  executed  this  year.  AU  the  addi- 
tional funds  wiU  be  used  to  reduced  the  backlog;  "dollar  for  dollar". 

Question.  At  what  percent  of  your  requirements  is  RPM  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1997?  At  what  percent  would  you  like  to  see  this  funded?  How  does  this  percentage 
compare  with  the  Active  Components?  Is  this  the  first  year  where  the  Active  and 
Reserve  have  been  funded  at  a  different  percentage?  If  so,  why? 

AR  answer.  Army  Reserve  Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM)  funding  in  ftscal 
year  1997  is  35  percent  of  requirements,  compared  to  the  Army's  goal  of  funding 
RPM  at  85  percent  of  requirements.  By  comparison,  the  Active  Army  is  funded  at 
68  percent  of  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  primary  reason  for  the  difference 
in  funding  levels  is  that  the  Army  Reserve,  with  a  much  smaller  pool  of  total  re- 
sources than  the  Active  Army,  has  had  to  shift  its  resources  from  RPM  to  fund  high- 
er priority  training,  operational,  and  manpower  requirements. 

NR  answer.  Naval  Reserve  RPM  requirements  are  funded  on  a  proportional  basis 
with  the  Active  Navy,  based  on  objective  facility  measures  such  as  Plant  Value, 
RPM  backlog,  BASEREP  condition  code,  and  CNO  priorities  established  for  fadUty 
Investment  Categories.  Although  an  increase  in  overall  RPM  funding  could  certainly 
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be  well  invested  in  taking  care  of  priority  facility  requirements,  the  Naval  Reserve 
does  get  a  "fair  share"  of  the  available  resources. 

MCR  answer.  RPM  is  funded  at  41  percent  for  fiscal  year  1997,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  RPM  funded  at  100  percent.  The  Active  Marine  Corps  is  funded  at  60 
percent  of  requirements,  and  to  our  knowledge  this  is  not  the  first  year  they  have 
been  funded  at  a  different  percentage. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  funded  at  71  percent  of  our  executable  re- 
quirement for  fiscal  year  1997.  We  would  like  to  be  funded  at  100  percent.  The  Ac- 
tive component  is  funded  at  66  percent.  This  is  not  the  first  year  that  the  Active 
and  Reserve  are  funded  at  a  different  percentage. 

ARNG  answer.  RPM  in  the  Army  National  Guard  is  funded  at  approximately  28% 
of  requirements,  which  compares  to  74%  for  the  Army  (less  Research,  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation).  This  is  a  shortfall  of  almost  $123  million.  This  is  not  the  first 
year  such  a  disparity  has  existed.  Funding  at  a  comparable  percentage  of  require- 
ments among  components  would  be  appropriate. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  RPM  budget  is  funded  at  61  percent  of 
identified  requirements. 

This  is  comparable  to  the  Active  Air  Force  which  is  funded  at  65  percent  of  its 
fiscal  year  1997  requirement.  We  assume  the  minor  percent  difference  could  be  how 
the  overall  requirement  was  identified,  rounding  off  and/or  margin  of  reasonable 
error. 

Question.  What  is  your  backlog  for  RPM  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve's  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair  (BMAR)  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1997  is  estimated  to  be  $199  million.  At  currently  antici- 
pated funding  levels,  the  BMAR  is  expected  to  increase  by  25  percent  to  $249  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

NR  answer.  The  projected  Naval  Reserve  RPM  Backlog  for  fiscal  year  1997  is 
$168  million. 

MCR  answer.  Our  backlog  for  RPM  is  $7,002  milUon. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve's  RPM  backlog  will  grow  to  over  $199  million 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

ARNG  answer.  With  the  current  level  of  funding,  the  backlog  will  increase  44  per- 
cent from  approximately  $243  miUion  to  $359  million. 

ANG  answer.  The  overall  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  for  the  ANG  is  $468 
million. 

Question.  What  percent  of  your  facilities  would  you  consider  inadequate  for  train- 
ing, use  as  mobilization  centers,  or  other  requirements?  Is  this  an  ever  increasing 
problem?  Do  your  buildings  have  a  safety  problem?  If  so,  what  are  you  doing  about 
it? 

AR  answer.  Approximately  45  percent  of  all  Army  Reserve  facihties  are  consid- 
ered inadequate,  based  on  the  space  requirements  to  fully  support  training,  mainte- 
nance, and  logistic  readiness  functions.  This  percentage  has  remained  fairly  con- 
stant in  recent  years,  due  in  part  to  the  effects  of  downsizing.  However,  the  number 
of  inadequate  facilities  is  expected  to  increase  as  the  rate  of  aging  and  deterioration 
is  accelerated  by  the  compounding  effects  of  underfunding  of  the  Mihtary  Construc- 
tion (MILCON)  and  Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM)  accounts.  Army  Reserve  fa- 
cilities are  maintained  in  a  safe  condition,  and  those  that  begin  to  develop  problems 
related  to  health  or  life  safety  receive  the  highest  priority  for  maintenance,  repair, 
or  replacements,  as  necessary. 

NR  answer.  As  of  September  1995,  18  percent  of  Naval  Reserve  facilities  were 
considered  inadequate  to  support  their  assigned  mission,  a  sUght  improvement  from 
the  21  percent  rated  inadequate  as  of  September  1994.  This  improvement  is  largely 
due  to  BRAC  closures. 

Naval  Reserve  facihties  do  not  have  significant  safety  problems  overall.  Critical 
health  and  safety  deficiencies  receive  priority  funding  within  overall  RPM  execution. 

MCR  answer.  Of  the  189  sites  at  which  Marine  reservists  currently  drill,  41  were 
built  between  1903  and  1949,  32  are  of  1950's  vintage,  and  39  were  built  in  the 
1960's.  Because  of  their  age  and  deteriorating  condition,  many  of  these  facilities  are 
considered  substandard  when  compared  to  modem  design  and  construction.  They 
also  are  not  constructed  to  provide  the  environmental  protection  that  is  now  re- 
quired (e.g.,  wash  pads  with  oil/water  separators,  etc.).  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
many  are  considered  inadequate  because,  as  Marines,  our  reservist  make  do  with 
what  is  available,  including  facilities.  Up-grades  in  equipment,  for  example  the  M- 
60  to  the  MlAl,  do  make  some  vehicle  maintenance  facilities  inadequate  in  that  the 
MlAl  will  not  fit  into  the  maintenance  bays.  Overall,  however,  these  older  facilities 
do  have  a  negative  effect  upon  morale  and,  therefore,  increase  the  attrition  rate  of 
reservists. 
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Yes.  Although  Marine  Forces  Reserve  (MARFORRES)  has  repeatedly  submitted 
program  objective  memorandum  (POM)  request  for  substantial  MILCON  to  correct 
this  problem,  our  annual  MCNR  MILCON  budget  is  generally  aroimd  $3  miUion, 
or  a  single  project  per  year.  We  have  listed  28  major  MELCON  projects  in  our  POM- 
98  submittal  (several  because  of  unfunded  BRAC  directed  relocations).  At  one 
project  per  year,  the  last  project  on  the  list  will  not  be  funded  for  almost  3  decades. 
Not  infrequently,  our  annual  allocation  of  MILCON  is  either  reduced  or  eliminated 
for  reprogramming  to  other  requirements  and  will  increase  this  time  span.  At  the 
current  rate  of  funding,  we  cannot  even  keep  pace,  let  alone,  gain  on  this  aging  fa- 
cilities problem. 

These  older  facihties  do  present  a  safety  problem.  In  1993,  our  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, Reserve  Center  (converted  from  an  old  warehouse  building)  burned  down  due 
to  an  electrical  short  in  an  old  heating/air-conditioning  system.  In  addition  to  the 
old  electrical  wiring  problems,  many  of  our  facilities  are  in  need  of  modem  sprinkler 
systems,  exhaust  vents  in  vehicle  maintenance  facihties,  and  panic  hardware  on 
exits,  as  well  as  up-grades  in  heating  and  air-conditioning  systems.  Although  we  are 
trying  to  upgrade  these  facihties  as  fast  as  possible,  limited  O&MMCR  funds  are 
available  for  the  task  and  because  of  the  deteriorating  condition  of  these  old  facih- 
ties, much  of  our  budget  goes  to  maintaining/repairing  the  outside  of  the  buildings 
to  prevent  water/weather  damage  to  the  contents.  There  is  simply  not  enough  fund- 
ing to  meet  the  requirement — MILCON,  or  O&MMCR. 

AFR  answer.  Our  latest  Commander's  Facihty  Assessment  revealed  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  aU  Air  Force  Reserve  facihties  are  inadequate.  With  the  current  funding  con- 
straints in  both  MILCON  and  RPM,  the  condition  of  Air  Force  Reserve  facihties  can 
only  deteriorate.  However,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  will  not  allow  its  people  to  work 
and  train  in  unsafe  facilities.  Therefore,  aU  unsafe  facihties  are  quickly  brought  to 
standard  through  emergency  job  orders,  O&M  funded  projects,  or  unspecified  minor 
construction  projects. 

ARNG  answer.  Two-thirds  of  Army  National  Guard  facihties  are  considered  inad- 
equate. This  is  an  ever  increasing  problem  due  to  longstanding  inadequate  funding, 
both  for  Real  Property  Maintenance  and  Mihtary  Construction.  Inadequate  funding 
increases  the  rate  of  deterioration.  For  1997,  the  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Re- 
port (BMAR)  wiU  increase  44  percent.  As  a  result,  there  are  safety  problems,  such 
as  inadequate  ventilation  and  personal  cleaning  areas  in  maintenance  facilities.  The 
RPM  plus-up  this  year  gave  us  our  first  opportunity  in  a  long  time  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  correct  those  problems.  Buildings  that  are  an  immediate  threat  to 
the  safety  of  their  users  are  closed  until  they  can  be  repaired.  Without  continuing 
facihty  investment,  however,  closures  will  increase.  Even  with  the  RPM  plus-up  this 
year,  we  had  a  2  percent  increase  in  deterioration. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard's  latest  self-assessment,  known  as  the 
"Commanders  Facility  Assessment"  identified  51  percent  of  the  facilities  as  below 
adequate  standards.  The  problem  is  increasing  on  the  average  of  $78  million  per 
year.  Many  facihties  have  fire,  life,  and  safety  code  violations.  We  are  doing  the 
highest  priority  first.  MILCON  is  the  long  term  solution  to  eliminate  hazards  and 
lower  operating  costs. 

Depot  Maintenance  ^P 

Question.  Transfer  of  missions  and  equipment  from  the  Active  to  the  Reserve 
Components  increases  depot  maintenance  requirements.  Deferred  or  unfunded  over- 
haul, repair  and  maintenance  directly  impacts  the  readiness  of  Reserve  units  in 
their  abUity  to  train  or  deploy. 

What  is  your  budget  request  for  depot  maintenance?  At  what  percent  of  require- 
ments is  depot  maintenance  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997?  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  Active  Components? 

AR  answer.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  requirement  is  $88,740,000.  Of  that  only  51.7% 
($45,850,000)  is  funded.  The  Active  Component  is  funded  at  86%  ($845,000,000). 

NR  answer.  Active  and  Reserve  Ship  Depot  maintenance  is  funded  at  100%  of  the 
requirement.  The  goal  for  Active  and  Reserve  fimding  is  to  maintain  a  backlog  of 
100  airframes  and  250  engines.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Navy  has  funded  Aircraft 
Depot  Maintenance  if  65%  of  this  requirement.  The  Naval  Reserve  receives  its  fair 
share  of  the  Depot  Level  resources.  The  Table  below  shows  funding  levels  of  Naval 
Reserve  Depot  Level  accounts: 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year- 
Naval  Reserve  


1997 


Aircraft  Depot  $67,872  $70,560 

Ship  Depot  71,336  83,969 

MCR  answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  O&MMCR  funded  total  is  $2,953,000.  This  is  70 
percent  of  the  total  Reserve  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1997.  Active  funding  for  fis- 
cal year  1997  is  57  percent  of  total  requirements. 

ATR  answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  was  for  $200.2  milUon.  Current 
Depot  Maintenance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  86  percent.  The  Active  is  funded 
at  82  percent. 

ARNG  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Army  National  Guard  surface  depot  mainte- 
nance requirement  is  $201  million.  Surface  depot  maintenance  is  funded  at  $27  mil- 
Uon of  13%  of  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Army  National 
Guard  aviation  depot  maintenance  requirement  is  $47  million.  Aviation  depot  main- 
tenance is  funded  at  $9  million  or  19%  of  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1997.  By  com- 
parison. Active  Component  funding  levels  are  at  86%. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  this  percentage  is  adequate?  If  not,  at  what  percentage  of 
requirements  would  you  want  this  to  be  funded?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  in- 
creased cost? 

AR  answer.  The  51.7  percent  percentage  is  not  adequate.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  depot  maintenance  requirements  funded  at  80  percent.  The  increased  cost  would 
be  $24,070,000,  which  would  put  the  total  depot  maintenance  funded  amount  at 
$69,920,000. 

NR  answer.  The  President's  Budget  provides  adequate  funding,  however  if  addi- 
tional funding  were  available  we  would  use  it  to  reduce  the  Aircraft  Depot  Mainte- 
nance Backlog. 

MCR  answer.  One  hundred  percent  funding  would  be  desirable.  For  fiscal  year 
1997,  additional  funds  of  $1,263,000  would  cover  our  unfunded  requirements. 

APR  answer.  No!  100  percent  would  be  the  best  option.  This  would  allow  the  AFR 
to  meet  100  percent  of  our  PDM  requirements,  without  incurring  additional  mainte- 
nance backlogs.  Ninety  percent  should  be  the  minimum  risk  level,  an  additional  $8 
million  bring  us  up  to  thus  level. 

ARNG  answer.  The  National  Guard  should  be  funded  at  the  same  level  of  require- 
ments as  the  Active  component  which  is  86  percent.  The  cost  to  bring  both  air  and 
surface  depot  maintenance  to  86  percent  is  $177  milUon. 

Question.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  additional  money  would 
mean  in  the  number  of  airframes,  engines,  vehicles,  ship  maintenance,  etc.,  it  would 
fund  for  repair  or  overhaul? 

AR  answer.  The  additional  money  would  allow  for  repair  and  overhaul  in  the 
amount  of  $13,960,000  for  32  C-12's  (PBD  854  took  the  requirements  and  money, 
while  the  requirements  were  returned,  the  money  has  not  followed);  £md  provide  for 
the  repair  and  return  of  high  priority  (Force  Support  Package  (FSP)  1-2)  unit  equip- 
ment— primarily  combat  engineer  equipment  and  tactical  wheel  vehicles  (e.g.,  Im- 
proved Common  Bridge  Transporters  and  2y2-ton  and  5-ton  trucks). 

NR  answer.  Increased  funding  would  reduce  airframe  and  engine  backlogs  for  Re- 
serve aircraft.  Currently  there  is  no  Ship  Depot  Maintenance  Backlog. 

MCR  answer.  Some  of  the  additional  items  and  quantities  that  would  be  repaired 
if  additional  funds  were  received  are: 

Nomenclature  Quantity 

Decoder  Group  AN/UPA-60 4 

Generator  Signal 2 

AN/PPS-15  4 

Switchboard  Telephone  3 

Air  Conditioner  7 

Generator  Set  lOKW  4 

Generator  Set  30KW  4 

Generator  Set  115A  2 

Generator  Set  60KW  3 

Chassis  TraHer  M353  4 

Lube  and  Service  Unit  2 

Power  Unit  MK48  4 

Semi-Trailer  M870 3 

Trailer  Cargo  M105A2  4 
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Nomenclature  Quantity 

Fifth  Wheel,  MK16  4 

Trailer  Tank  Water  M149A2  2 

AFR  answer.  Yes!  This  additional  funding  would  eliminate  the  deferment  of  a  C- 
5A  and  a  WC-130  from  Programmed  Depot  Maintenance  (PDM). 

ARNG  answer.  An  increase  in  funding  of  $30  million  for  the  surface  depot  mainte- 
nance program  would  enable  the  Army  National  Guard  to  accomplish  the  overhaul 
of  approximately  180  pieces  of  communications  electronics  equipment,  55  combat  ve- 
hicles and  30  Ml  Tanks.  Communications  electronics  requirements  in  Tiers  4  and 
5  would  be  funded  at  46  percent  of  requirements.  A  program  increase  of  $16.9  mil- 
lion for  combat  vehicles  would  allow  the  ARNG  to  completely  fund  all  overhaul  re- 
quirements for  combat  vehicles  in  ARNG  Tiers  1,  2  and  3.  ARNG  requirements  for 
overhaul  of  the  M113  Family  of  Vehicles,  the  M2/M3  Family  of  Vehicles,  and  MLRs 
in  Tier  4  would  also  be  accompUshed.  An  additional  $9.5  million  would  enable  the 
Army  National  Guard  to  initiate  the  Ml  Tank  RehabUity  Centered  Inspect  and  Re- 
pair Only  as  necessary  (RC  IRON)  program.  The  IRON  of  46  percent  of  the  Ml 
Tanks  in  the  Enhanced  Brigades  would  be  funded.  An  increase  in  funding  of  $8  mil- 
Uon  for  the  aviation  depot  maintenance  program  would  fund  unscheduled  mainte- 
nance/crash damage  of  Rotary  Wing  aircraft  ($3.5  million),  organic  depot  services 
($4.0  miUion),  and  contract  depot  services  ($0.5  miUion). 

Question:  Has  funding  for  Depot  Maintenance  declined  in  the  last  few  years?  If 
so,  what  do  you  attribute  this  to,  force  structure  changes,  programmed  scheduling 
of  aircraft,  the  availability  of  work  or  price  increases  in  the  depots? 

AR  answer.  The  funding  for  depot  maintenance  has  declined.  Since  76  percent  of 
our  depot  maintenance  is  not  done  organically  by  the  Army,  work  and  price  in- 
creases at  the  depots  have  minimal  impact  upon  our  program. 

NR  answer.  Funding  for  aircraft  depot  maintenance  has  fluctuated  over  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  whQe  funding  for  ship  depot  maintenance  has  increased.  Air  depot 
maintenance  fluctuations  resulted  primarily  from  force  structure  changes  and  fiscal 
constraints.  Ship  depot  maintenance  has  increased  with  the  addition  of  the  Reserve 
aircraft  carrier. 

MCR  answer.  Reserve  funding  has  fluctuated  during  the  last  few  years.  Fiscal 
year  1994  funding  was  $1.8  milhon;  fiscal  year  1995  $2.8  million;  fiscal  year  1996 
$2.3  miUion.  Ability  to  repair  workload  is  dependent  upon  rates  charged.  Of  course, 
when  rates  are  high  fewer  items  can  be  repaired. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  our  force  structure  has  changed  along  with  our  funding.  How- 
ever, these  changes  do  not  properly  correlate  with  funding  changes.  For  example, 
our  force  structure  in  fighters  has  decreased,  while  the  number  of  heavy  aircraft 
have  increased.  In  this  case  the  size  of  the  aircraft  relates  to  cost  (big  ones  cost 
more).  Maintenance  Carryover  also  has  hindered  opportunities  to  accomphsh  depot 
tasks.  Price  increases  have  fluctuated  so  much  in  the  past  3  years  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  determine  if  budget  requests  will  be  accurate  in  the  year  of  execution. 

ARNG  answer.  Funding  for  depot  maintenance  has  declined  in  the  last  few  years. 
Funding  for  the  surface  depot  maintenance  program  in  fiscal  year  1995  was  $43.3 
miUion  and  dropped  to  $25.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Funding  in  fiscal  year  1997 
increased  only  slightly  to  $27.2  mUlion  and  is  only  14%  of  surface  requirements. 
Funding  for  the  aviation  depot  maintenance  program  is  $9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1997,  19%  of  requirements.  Funding  for  both  programs  has  declined  due  to  the  de- 
crease of  O&M  dollars  allocated  to  the  ARNG  for  depot  programs. 

Question.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  Depot  Maintenance  Backlog  for  fiscal  year 
1997?  Has  this  remained  relatively  stable,  or  is  it  increasing?  How  much  does  your 
backlog  increase  per  year?  What  was  the  last  year  that  you  had  a  backlog  that  was 
manageable? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve's  Depot  Maintenance  requirement  for  fiscal  year 
1997  is  $88,740,000.  Like  the  Active  Component,  the  USAR  does  not  carry-over,  or 
account  for,  backlog  for,  contract  work  Uke  depot  maintenance  (repair  and  return/ 
rebuUd  initiatives).  However,  Depot  Maintenance  requirements,  which  are  ac- 
counted for,  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years  because  of  aging  equipment.  Back- 
log has  never  presented  an  execution  problem  because  all  of  our  unfunded  contract 
work  in  any  given  year  is  executable.  However,  limitations  on  funding  present  the 
only  challenges  we  face  in  this  area. 

NR  answer.  The  following  table  displays  the  historical  and  estimated  Aircraft 
Depot  Level  funding  and  backlog:  While  concerned  about  the  increasing  backlog,  we 
consider  it  manageable,  within  the  constraints  of  the  fiscal  environment,  by  using 
innovative  management  and  scheduling  tools. 
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Units  $M  Units  $M  Units  $M 

Funded: 

Airframe  maint  43       $64.1  33       $50.1  39       $56.2 

Engine  maint 152        27.7         124         17.7  95         14.4 

Total  funded 195        91.8         157        67.8         134         70.6 

Unfunded: 

Backlog  airframe 7  8.1  16        10,4  32        36.5 

Backlog  engines 49  8.1  68        13.7         150        31.7 

Total  backlog  56         16.2  84         24.1  182        68.2 

MCR  answer.  Reserve  Backlog  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  $1.3  million.  Backlog  has 
decreased  over  the  last  three  years;  however,  no  amount  of  backlog  is  considered 
acceptable. 

AFR  answer.  $31.6  million  is  the  backlog  for  fiscal  year  1997.  This  backlog  rep- 
resents an  increase  over  previous  years  because  of  the  reduced  funding  level  in  fis- 
cal year  1997.  With  current  funding  levels,  we  anticipate  a  25%  increase  per  year. 
In  previous  fiscal  years  the  AFR  has  been  funded  at  100%  of  requirements,  so  fiscal 
year  1996  was  the  last  year  in  which  we  had  a  manageable  funding  level. 

ARNG  answer.  The  amount  of  the  Depot  Maintenance  Backlog  for  fiscal  year  1997 
is  $270  million  and  the  backlog  has  been  increasing.  Fiscal  year  1994  was  the  last 
year  that  the  backlog  was  manageable.  The  backlog  has  increased  240%  from  fiscal 
year  1994  to  fiscal  year  1995,  155%  from  fiscal  year  1995  to  fiscal  year  1996  and 
113%  from  fiscal  year  1996  to  fiscal  year  1997  with  an  overall  increase  of  422%  from 
fiscal  year  1994  to  fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  Explain  how  deferring  or  underfunding  Depot  Maintenance  impacts  the 
ability  of  the  Active  components  to  rely  on  the  increased  use  of  Reservists  during 
contingencies  and  other  deployments?  Is  the  Army,  for  instance,  placing  emphasis 
on  those  "fixst-to-fight"  units  because  the  dollars  are  not  available? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  has  integrated  the  Reserve  Components  into  its  war  plans. 
There  are  Reserve  Components  (RC)  units  in  all  force  packages,  to  include  Force 
Package  1.  Units  that  support  contingency  operations,  such  as  Operations-Other- 
Than-War,  are  chosen  based  on  the  needs  of  the  specific  operation.  The  RC  has  fig- 
ured prominently  in  our  recent  deployments,  often  because  the  type  of  unit  needed 
is  only  found  in  the  RC.  In  fact,  recent  contingencies  have  drawn  RC  units  from  all 
force  packages,  not  just  Force  Package  1.  As  such,  it  is  important  that  the  readiness 
of  the  reserve  component  matches  the  readiness  requirement  for  the  force  package 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  also  important  that  readiness  of  our  lower  priority  RC 
units  be  maintained  at  a  deploy  able  level. 

Depot  maintenance  is  important  in  sustaining  the  readiness  of  reserve  component 
units.  Funding  is  not  sufficient  to  do  this  to  the  degree  we  think  prudent  and  nec- 
essary. Suppressed  funding  levels  in  the  active  component  have  delayed  the  cascade 
of  modem  equipment  to  the  reserve  components.  This  not  only  delays  moderniza- 
tion, but  prolongs  the  operational  and  sustainment  problems  that  may  exist  when 
operating  new  and  old  equipment  side-by-side.  Underfunding  has  led  the  reserve 
components  to  focus  their  depot  maintenance  funding  on  those  units  in  the  higher 
force  packages — the  "first-to-fight"  units.  This  however,  increases  the  chance  that 
lower  priority  units  will  not  be  able  to  respond  to  a  call  for  their  specific  capabiUty 
to  support  Operations-Other-Than-War  or  other  deplo5Tnents. 

NR  answer.  Depot  maintenance  backlogs  have  not  impacted  the  availabihty  of 
Naval  Reserve  forces  for  active  mission  support. 

MCR  answer.  Funds  for  Depot  Maintenance  are  required  to  ensure  the  mission 
capability  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Force.  The  Reserve  Force  must  be  not  only  pre- 
pared to  augment  and  reinforce  during  war,  but  integrate  and  train  with  regular 
forces  before  the  conflict  and  in  other  rules  that  may  be  assigned  to  support  emerg- 
ing contingencies.  The  Marine  Corps  is  dependent  upon  adequate  and  responsive 
funding  to  ensure  mission  success. 

AFR  answer.  Deferring  and  underfunding  Depot  Maintenance  has  a  direct  affect 
on  the  availability  of  mission  capable  aircraft  to  meet  contingencies  and  other  de- 
ployments. The  Air  Force  Reserve  provides  a  significant  percentage  of  force  struc- 
ture required  to  meet  these  contingencies,  and  any  factor  which  contributes  to  re- 
ducing aircraft  availability  or  lessening  aircrew  and  maintenance  training  capability 
will  negatively  affect  our  readiness. 
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ARNG  answer.  Yes,  the  Army  is  placing  emphasis  on  those  "first-to-fight"  units 
because  the  dollars  are  not  available.  Underfunding  Depot  Maintenance  adversely 
impacts  the  ability  of  the  Active  Component  to  rely  on  the  increased  use  of  reserves. 
If  the  reserves  do  not  have  mission  capable  equipment,  they  are  not  deployable  with 
the  Active  Component.  The  Army  emphasis  is  to  fund  the  "first-to-fight"  units  in 
the  two  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC)  scenario  with  the  later  deploying  units  re- 
ceiving minimal  funding.  It  is  however,  these  later  deploying  units  that  are  often 
utiHzed  for  nation  building  £ind  peace  keeping  missions. 

Army  Guard  Division  Redesign 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Army  is  currently  conducting  a 
study  to  review  the  structure  and  missions  of  the  8  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG) 
combat  Divisions,  and  the  15  Enhancsd  Brigades.  The  recent  Report  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Roles  and  Missions  stated  these  combat  divisions  ".  .  .  were  required 
for  possible  war  with  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  not  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent national  security  strategy".  Has  this  Army  Redesign  Study  been  completed? 
Has  Secretary  West,  General  Reimer,  or  Secretary  Perry  been  briefed  on  this  Study? 
If  so,  can  you  tell  us  if  they  approved  of  the  recommendations,  or  what  their  re- 
sponse was  to  this  Study? 

ARNG  answer.  To  date,  the  Army's  leadership,  to  include  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  have  received  decision  briefings  on  the  ARNG  Division 
Redesign  Study.  On  14  May  1996,  Secretary  West  approved  all  recommendations  of 
the  Study,  to  include  the  concept  of  greater  Active  Component  (AC)  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  (ARNG)  integration,  which  espouses  estabUshing  two  new  AC  divisions 
with  ARNG  Enhanced  Brigades.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  is  scheduled  to 
be  briefed  in  late  May  1996. 

Question.  Has  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ( JCS)  assigned  any  of  these  eight  combat 
divisions  and  units  for  use  in  a  major  regional  conflict? 

ARNG  answer.  No.  The  Army  packages  its  warfighting  forces  to  support  the  re- 
quirements noted  in  the  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS),  as  refined  and  articulate 
in  Defense  Planning.  The  Army  Plan  (Fiscal  year  1998-2013),  or  TAP,  details  how 
Army  force  structure  is  packaged  on  a  "first-to-fight"  basis.  TAP  includes  the  eight 
Army  National  Guard  combat  divisions  in  its  Strategic  Reserve  Forces  as  part  of 
the  nation's  "strategic  hedge"  against  protracted  conflicts.  However,  the  eight  ARNG 
divisions  do  not,  at  present,  have  a  specific  assigned  mission  associated  with  any 
particular  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC). 

Question.  Does  the  Army  feel  that  they  have  more  combat  spaces  than  required? 

ARNG  answer.  Defense  planning  articulates  the  combat  forces  necessary  for  the 
Army  to  execute  the  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS).  The  1994  Commission  on 
Roles  of  Missions  (CORM)  Report  recommended  that  forces  relevant  to  the  NMS, 
i.e.,  those  required  for  the  2  Major  Regional  Contingency  (MRC)  warfighting  sce- 
narios, be  retained.  Interim  findings  of  the  ongoing  Division  Redesign  study  con- 
clude that  all  combat  forces  in  the  end  state,  to  include  the  ARNG  Divisions,  are 
relevant  to  the  warfight. 

Question.  Have  any  of  the  Guard  combat  divisions  been  assigned  to  any  of  the 
CINCs'  warfight  plans? 

ARNG  answer.  No.  However,  the  1993  Bottom-Up-Review  (BUR)  recognized  that 
some  of  these  forces  needed  to  execute  the  two-MRC  strategy  and  others  are  re- 
quired to  provide  "strategic  insurance"  and  "support  to  civil  authorities".  The  BUR 
assigned  the  following  specific  missions  to  Army  National  Guard  combat  forces  (22 
brigades,  or  TVs  divisions)  not  required  in  the  two-Major  Regional  Contingencies 
(MRC)  plans: 

a.  Extended  Crises:  (".  .  .  provide  the  basis  for  rotational  forces.") 

b.  Peace  Operations.  (".  .  .  be  prepared  to  share  the  burden  of  conducting  these 
operations.") 

c.  Deterrent  Hedge  and  Expansion  Basis:  (".  .  .  Form  the  basis  of  an  expanded 
American  force  structure  amd  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  future  adversarial  regimes 
.  ..") 

d.  Domestic  Missions:  ("In  addition  to  defense  missions  discussed  above  .  .  .  Guard 
and  Reserve  force  structure  provides  added  capabiUty  to  respond  to  external  con- 
flicts and  to  support  civil  authorities  at  home.") 

The  sizing  of  this  force  was  recently  verified  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
part  of  an  analysis  undertaken  by  am  independent  contractor  who  factored  in  all  re- 
quirements. This  included  those  articulated  by  the  CINC  for  all  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent National  Military  Strategy.  The  results  of  this  study  were  approved  by  the 
Army  on  January  24,  1996. 
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Question.  The  Army's  most  recent  analysis  projects  a  critical  shortage  of  60,000 
support  troops,  primarily  in  transportation  and  quartermaster  units.  Is  this  review 
looking  at  recommendations  to  convert  Guard  Combat  Divisions  into  Combat  Sup- 
port/Combat Service  Support  (CS/CSS)  units? 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG,  led  by  the  54  Adjutants  General  and  eight  ARNG  Di- 
vision Commanders  (DIVPAC),  developed  a  proposal  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Army  as  its  official  position,  to  convert  up  to  11  of  its  combat  maneuver  brigades, 
two  division  headquarters  with  slice  elements  and  one  scout  group  into  units  with 
CS/CSS  missions.  The  new  unit  designations  will  include  units  such  as:  transpor- 
tation, field  artillery,  signal,  air  defense  artillery,  petroleum  supply  and  liaison  ac- 
tivities designed  to  help  the  command  and  control  of  major  units  in  a  theater  of  op- 
erations. This  integration  will  result  in  a  more  capable,  affordable  force  to  meet 
America's  defense  needs. 

Question.  The  60,000  Combat  Support  spaces  are  currently  unresourced.  The  con- 
version of  Guard  divisions  into  support  units  will  require  personnel  to  be  retrained, 
equipped,  and  possibly  require  the  relocation  of  units.  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
doing  these  conversions,  and  what  are  the  Army's  plan  for  meeting  these  costs?  Can 
you  define  what  the  costs  would  be  for  training  and  equipment  requirements?  Over 
what  period  of  time  would  these  conversions  take  place? 

ARNG  answer.  There  will  be  costs  associated  with  the  conversion  of  units  from 
combat  to  CS/CSS.  The  estimate  to  execute  Division  Redesign  is  $2.9  billion,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  recognized  Total  Army  Analysis  2003  bill  of  $2.5  billion,  for  a  total  of 
$5.5  billion  to  resource  the  Army's  current  60,000  CS/CSS  shortfall.  Some  equip- 
ment wiU  come  from  existing  stocks,  with  the  remainder  being  purchased  new.  Once 
the  conversions  are  completed  we  believe  these  units  can  operate  within  the  ARNG 
budget.  The  conversion  of  combat  units  to  CS/CSS  units  is  not  scheduled  to  begin 
until  fiscal  year  1999.  Conversions  would  be  made  as  funds  are  made  available  in 
order  to  meet  acceptable  Army  readiness  levels.  Current  projections  indicate  the 
conversion  would  take  place  over  two  POM  periods.  The  cost  analysis  includes  one 
time  costs  and  annual  operations  costs.  The  subcategory  of  one  time  costs  examined 
procurement,  retraining,  facilities,  environment  studies,  and  second  destination 
costs.  The  annual  operations  costs  examined  direct  OPTEMPO,  training  ammuni- 
tion, and  fuU-time  manning. 

Question.  The  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  also  concluded  in  its  report  that 
".  .  .  Reserve  Component  forces  with  lower  priority  tasks  should  be  eliminated  or 
reorganized  to  fill  force  shortfalls  in  higher  priority  areas."  Is  the  study  group  con- 
sidering reducing  Guard  end  strength  or  division  headquarters  below  the  levels  in 
the  Bottom  Up  Review?  If  not,  why  not?  Why  retain  division  headquarters,  for  ex- 
ample, when  some  divisions  will  probably  no  longer  exist? 

ARNG  answer.  The  ARNG  Division  Redesign  Study  mamtains  the  1993  AC/RC 
Senior  Leaders  Off-Site  Agreement.  The  conversion  will  allow  the  ARNG  to  achieve 
a  Force  Structure  Allowance  of  405,000  and  an  End  Strength  of  367,000  as  called 
for  in  the  agreement  which  supports  the  Bottom  Up  Review.  Headquarters  units  of 
the  converted  ARNG  divisions  would  provide  the  command  and  control  for  the  divi- 
sion providing  the  Reception,  Staging,  Onward  Movement,  and  Integration  mission 
requirement  and  the  other  division  would  provide  the  command  and  control  nec- 
essary for  the  combat  units  converted  to  CS/CSS. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  15  Enhanced  Brigades  have  not 
been  told  how  they  would  be  used  in  a  major  regional  conflict  by  the  combatant  com- 
manders. Has  the  JCS  identified  a  warfighting  requirement  for  the  15  Enhanced 
Brigades  to  any  of  the  CINCs? 

./yiNG  answer.  Yes.  All  15  Enhanced  Brigades  are  apportioned  to  the  two-Major 
Regional  Contingency  (MRC)  warfighting  CINCs  as  outlined  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP),  pubUshed  by  the  JCS.  Actual  employment 
options  and  methods  are  the  responsibility  of  the  respective  gaining  CINC  to  derive 
and  implement. 

Question.  Has  the  Army  specifically  identified  wartime  missions  for  the  Enhanced 
Brigades,  and  have  these  missions  been  factored  into  operational  war  plans?  If  not, 
why  not? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  All  15  Enhanced  Brigades  are  apportioned  to  the  two-MRC 
warfighting  CINCs  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  and  are 
included  in  the  Forces  Command  Force  (feneration  Model.  The  15  Enhanced  Bri- 
gades appear  on  war  plans,  and  elements  of  eight  Enhanced  Brigades  are  currently 
listed  on  Time  Phase  Force  Deployment  Data  Lists  (TPFDDLs).  Actions  are  under- 
way that  would  place  all  15  Enhanced  Brigades  on  TPFDDLs.  The  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  (VCSA)  has  chartered  a  working  group  to  develop  specific  appor- 
tionment options  and  to  consider  CINC  input  in  the  process  of  their  development. 
The  Army  National  Guard  is  part  of  this  working  group.  The  group  is  producing  a 
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decision  briefing  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  August  of  this  year. 

Distance  Learning  Initiative 

Question.  Distance  learning  is  a  way  of  using  computer  networks  to  provide  train- 
ing to  Army  National  Guard  soldiers.  General  Baca,  please  explain  the  National 
Guard's  strategy  for  fielding  distance  learning  technologies. 

ARNG  answer.  Fiscal  year  1995  Congressional  fimding  will  implement  nine  class- 
room suites  throughout  the  demonstration  area  of  MD,  PA,  WV,  VA,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  sites  were  coordinated  by  the  Adjutants  General  of  each 
state  and  are  being  provisioned  at  this  time.  Fiscal  year  1996  funding  is  expected 
to  add  additional  sites  to  the  demonstration  area,  plus  expand  the  program  to  loca- 
tions in  DE,  FL,  SC,  MS,  AK,  AK,  and  CA.  Expansion  of  this  significant  program 
in  fiscal  year  1996,  however,  has  been  hampered  by  the  inclusion  of  $5.8  miUion  of 
appropriated  Other  Procurement,  Army  (OPA)  funds  in  the  OSD  rescission  Ust. 
Should  those  funds  be  restored  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  will 
be  able  to  continue  the  initiative.  If  fiscal  year  1997  funding  is  approved,  the  dis- 
tance learning  technology  endeavor  will  place  at  least  150  high  technology  classroom 
suites  throughout  the  remaining  states  and  territories. 

Question.  Comment  on  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  those  states  where 
distance  learning  systems  have  been  fielded. 

ARNG  answer.  We  are  currently  in  the  process  of  fielding  a  comprehensive  class- 
room design  based  on  prior  studies  and  research  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  i^ency  (DARPA).  This  scaleable  configuration  holds  much  promise  for  read- 
iness training  of  our  Guardsmen  and  for  testing  the  concept  of  dual  use  of  the  tech- 
nology by  the  communities  we  serve.  Our  Army  National  Guard  Operations  and 
Training  Directorate,  has  quite  successfully  utihzed  some  of  the  technologies  which 
are  designed  into  our  classrooms.  Using  audio  conferencing,  we  have  effectively  pro- 
jected training  from  our  Professional  Education  Center  to  multiple  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  Via  satellite  technologies  this  program  has  also 
brought  critical  skills  instruction  to  hundreds  of  full  time  employees  without  causing 
the  Guard  member  to  travel  at  considerable  expense  to  a  central  instructional  loca- 
tion. A  major  successful  apphcation  of  distance  learning  technology  is  the  ongoing 
instruction  of  our  Air  Traffic  Controllers  (ATC)  through  sateUite,  computer  based 
training  (CBT),  and  a  short  resident  based  course.  Some  units  wUl  experience  a 
100%  increase  in  qualified  personnel  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  readiness. 
Follow-up  analysis  for  these  types  of  distance  learning  events  have  proven  that  edu- 
cational retention  and  skills  transfer  are  equivalent  to  the  resident  based  instruc- 
tion we  are  so  used  to.  As  the  distance  learning  initiative  expands,  these  opportuni- 
ties will  be  more  available  to  an  enlarged  portion  of  the  Guard  force  structure. 

Question.  The  Committee  provided  an  additional  $6  million  in  procurement  funds 
last  year  for  procurement  of  distance  learning  equipment.  Why  are  these  funds  now 
recommended  by  the  President  for  rescission?  Did  anybody  in  the  Pentagon  ask  you 
for  your  advice  on  these  funds  prior  to  proposing  them  for  rescission?  If  Congress 
rejects  the  rescission  recommendation  in  this  case,  could  you  wisely  use  the  funds? 

ARNG  answer.  PBD  719/C2  placed  the  $6  miUion  in  OPA  funds  on  the  rescission 
Ust.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  was  not  consulted  prior  to  that  action  being 
taken.  Should  the  funding  be  restored,  the  NGB  and  the  Defense  Information  Sys- 
tem Agency  (DISA)  have  already  planned  the  further  expansion  of  the  project.  Con- 
tracts have  been  identified,  classroom  locations  mapped,  collaborative  efforts  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  agencies  initiated,  and  equipment  and  network  architec- 
tures vahdated.  We  are  prepared  to  execute  the  funding. 

Question.  How  much  is  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  continue  the  distance 
learning  initiative? 

ARNG  answer.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  requested  $40  miUion  be 
added  to  the  President's  Budget  for  continuation  of  the  distance  learning  initiative. 
Of  that  amount,  $29  milUon  was  for  procurement,  and  $11  miUion  was  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance.  Unfortunately,  the  request  was  not  added.  The  Director, 
Army  National  Guard,  subsequently  included  the  $29  milUon  procurement  request 
in  the  National  Guard  Reserve  Equipment  Account  (NGREA)  for  consideration. 

Question.  How  much  additional  funding  would  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1997  to 
make  a  robust  distance  learning  program?  Is  a  robust  distance  learning  program  a 
high  priority  to  the  National  Guard  Bureau? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes,  the  distance  learning  program  is  a  high  priority  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau.  We  had  requested  that  $40  miUion  be  added  to  the  President's 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1997  in  order  to  continue  the  distance  learning  effort:  $29  mU- 
Uon  in  procurement  funds  and  $11  miUion  in  operations  and  maintenance  funding. 
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If  the  funding  is  appropriated,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB),  in  collaboration 
with  the  Defense  Information  System  Agency  (DISA),  and  the  Chief,  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve (OCAR),  would  be  able  to  bring  at  least  150  high  technology  classroom  suites 
to  all  states  and  territories.  This  endeavor  would  make  readiness  enhancement 
venues  available  to  an  enormous  slice  of  our  force  structure,  while  concurrently  pro- 
viding the  communities  we  serve  with  access  to  a  wide  array  of  information  gath- 
ering and  educational  instruction  media.  As  the  network  grows,  even  more  geo- 
graphically distant  locations  within  our  states  and  territories  wiU  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  connected  to  the  information  highway.  The  objective  of  linking  our  com- 
munities via  this  National  Guard  initiative  is  a  key  goal. 

Question.  The  potential  for  economical  training  enhancements  exist  through  dis- 
tance learning,  a  concept  the  Congress  funded  last  year.  What  are  your  require- 
ments for  Distance  Learning  Centers  and  classrooms? 

ARNG  answer.  On  a  limited  scale,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  has  already 
proven  the  economies  and  benefits  of  distance  learning.  Our  Army  National  Guard 
Operations  and  Training  Directorate,  NGB-ARO,  has  conducted  effective,  economi- 
cal, and  relevant  training  via  distance  learning  technologies.  The  lessons  they  have 
learned  and  the  applications  they  have  successfully  tested  are  embedded  in  our  cur- 
rent implementation  of  the  distance  learning  initiative.  Our  goal  is  to  have  training 
venues  located  no  more  than  60  minutes  from  our  Guardsmen.  To  accompUsh  that 
ambitious  goal,  we  need  to  continue  to  populate  the  scaleable  classroom  suites  we 
are  currently  installing  within  the  demonstration  area  of  MD,  PA,  WV,  VA,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Through  thoughtful  site  selection,  proper  collaboration  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  agencies,  imaginative  network  design,  and  continuing  Con- 
gressional support,  the  NGB  will  install  a  distance  learning  fabric  covering  all  our 
states  and  territories. 

Question.  Are  there  funds  requested  in  the  budget  for  Distance  Learning? 

ARNG  answer.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  requested  $40  mUhon  for  dis- 
tance learning  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget.  When  that  request  failed, 
the  Director,  Army  National  Guard  identified  $29  million  for  distributive  training 
technology  procurement  in  his  fiscal  year  1997  Dedicated  Procurement  Program 
(DPP)  request.  We  have  also  requested  distance  learning  funding  in  the  fiscal  year 
1998-2003  POM. 

Question.  Where  does  this  program  fall  on  your  priority  lists? 

ARNG  answer.  With  its  enormous  potential  to  increase  the  readiness  of  our  sol- 
diers, while  concurrently  benefiting  the  communities  in  which  we  serve  via  shared 
use  of  the  technology,  distance  learning  is  one  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau's 
(NGB)  top  priorities.  We  are  allocating  all  available  resources  to  ensure  successful 
implementation  of  the  program. 

Reserve  Component  Automation  System 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  requests  $112  million  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  Reserve  Component  Automation  System,  which  is  critical  to  providing 
modem  computer  capability  for  the  mobilization  of  thousands  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  in  every  state.  General  Baca,  what  is  the  status  of  the  RCAS  program? 

ARNG  answer.  The  RCAS  program  was  restructured  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  con- 
strain cost  growth,  establish  a  realistic  requirements  baseline,  and  to  leverage  new 
information  management  technology.  The  restructured  program  maximized  user 
participation  to  meet  user  needs  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner.  The  modified 
contract  was  signed  31  January  1996. 

The  restructured  RCAS  solution  wiU  undergo  formal  test  and  evaluation  during 
3d  quarter  fiscal  year  1996,  including  operational  testing  to  be  performed  at  the 
Operational  Integration  Sites  at  the  Iowa  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  99th  Reserve  Support  Center.  The  results  will  support 
the  infrastructure  fielding  decision  from  the  Major  Automated  Information  Systems 
Review  Council  (MAISRC)  in  4th  Qtr  fiscal  year  1996. 

In  the  next  three  years  we  will  complete  fielding  all  ARNG  and  USAR  hubs,  field 
18  ARNG  states  and  territories,  25  USAR  commands,  and  other  selected  organiza- 
tions. 

With  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  government  furnished  equip- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Appropriations  Conference  Language,  the  re- 
structured program  can  go  forward  as  planned  and  briefed. 

The  current  life-cycle  cost  estimate  for  the  restructured  program  is  $2,626,600  for 
the  years  fiscal  year  1996-2007.  The  Army  fully  supports  this  program. 

Question.  Last  year,  you  approved  a  restructure  of  the  program.  Please  explain 
your  strategy.  What  results  have  you  seen  so  far? 
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ARNG  answer.  We'll  get  the  most  for  our  investment  by  keeping  an  open  system 
that  will  meet  the  day  to  day  needs  of  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  (tJSAR),  and  during  any  call  to  active  duty.  The  evolution  of 
RCAS  will  provide  the  ARNG  and  the  USAR  with  computer  technology  that  meets 
their  needs  well  into  the  21st  century.  The  restructured  program  operates  within 
the  current  funding,  completing  fielding  in  fiscal  year  2002.  With  a  new  fielding  ap- 
proach, there  is  greater  potential  for  system  connectivity  and  use  prior  to  fiscal  year 
2002. 

The  restructured  contract  modification  was  signed  on  31  January  1996  and  is 
based  on  a  seven  year  period  of  performance.  The  statement  of  work  includes  more 
stringent  performance  reporting. 

The  Program  Management  Office  (PMO)  reorganized  effective  November  1995. 
The  key  aspects  of  the  reorganization  are:  a  30%  reduction  in  personnel,  formation 
of  a  Program  Executive  Office  (PEO)  to  oversee  the  program,  formation  of  a  Cus- 
tomer Focus  Team  to  provide  a  user  community  focal  point,  and  a  streamlined,  flat 
PMO  organization  structure. 

The  revised  design,  software  development  methodology,  and  fielding  strategies 
will  be  verified  via  a  combination  of  user  tests  and  pilot  programs  conducted  during 
the  3rd  Qtr  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Program  Manager  will  request  an  infrastructure 
fielding  decision  from  the  OSD  MAISRC  in  4th  Qtr  of  fiscal  year  1996. 

Question.  Compare  the  fiscal  year  1997  funding  for  RCAS  to  previous  fiscal 
years — ^when  was  the  last  time  RCAS  annual  funding  was  so  low? 

ARNG  answer.  The  current  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  RCAS  at  $109.2 
milhon  is  the  lowest  funding  year  for  the  program  since  initial  contract  award  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  is  the  lowest  funding  projection  as  compared  to  all  the  remain- 
ing program  years.  This  funding  level  is  the  result  of  an  earlier  adjustment  which 
had  the  effect  of  spreading  $52  milhon  fiscal  year  1997  dollars  into  fiscal  year  1994 
and  fiscal  year  1995  in  an  effort  to  expedite  fielding  of  the  original  solution.  This 
left  a  perceptible  hole  in  the  overall  funding  stream  for  the  program.  However,  the 
program  restructure  which  was  completed  in  January  1996  was  designed  within  the 
available  funding  profile  including  the  dip  in  1997.  The  impact  of  the  1997  low  point 
will  be  lessened  by  the  availability  of  uncommitted  procurement  funds  from  1995 
and  1996  due  to  the  "stop  work"  during  the  contract  restructuring. 

Question.  Is  RCAS  fully  funded  to  meet  your  objectives?  If  not,  how  much  addi- 
tional funding  would  be  needed  to  "move  out  smartly"  on  fielding  of  this  capability? 

ARNG  answer.  As  a  result  of  OSD  Piogram  Budget  Decision  (PBD)  604  imple- 
mented to  adjust  economic  factors,  the  program  experienced  a  reduction  against  the 
basehne  used  for  the  "design  to  cost"  restructuring.  This  left  the  program  with  a 
$5.2  mUlion  shortfall  overall.  With  the  exception  of  this  OSD  imposed  reduction,  the 
Army  has  supported  a  fully  funded  program  through  the  current  Program  Objective 
Memorandimi  (POM)  process.  Due  to  the  "stop  work"  under  the  old  program,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  fiscal  year  1995  procurement  funds  are  available  to  support  ac- 
celerating the  program  in  fiscal  year  1997  once  Major  Automated  Information  Sys- 
tem Review  Council  (MAISRC)  approval  is  received. 

Question.  Under  the  current  plan,  when  will  the  last  units  receive  their  RCAS 
equipment? 

ARNG  answer.  The  current  plan  completes  fielding  in  fiscal  year  2002. 

Question.  How  would  you  characterize  the  cooperation  you  are  getting  from  the 
active  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserves  to  develop  a  comprehensive  system 
that  meets  everyone's  needs? 

ARNG  answer.  As  the  lead  agent  for  RCAS,  the  National  Guard  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  active  Army.  I  saw  a  need  to  change  the  direction 
we  were  heading,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Active  Army,  Army  National 
Guard,  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  worked  together  to  look  at  the  total  program.  The 
changes  will  give  our  soldiers  the  best  possible  system;  a  customer  oriented  solution. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  active  Army  and  Army  Reserve  leadership  have  given 
me  full  support  in  fielding  this  system. 

Counter-Drug  Program 

Question.  The  National  Gueu-d  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  DoD 
Counterdrug  effort.  The  Air  National  Guard  ia  addition  to  assisting  in  the  seizure 
of  17  metric  tons  of  cocaine  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  confiscated  $69  milhon  in  cash. 
The  Army  Guard,  in  addition  to  eradicating  1,765,935  cultivated  marijuana  plants 
assisted  in  confiscating  $277  million  in  cash. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  proposes  to  fund  Guard  counterdrug  pro- 
grams at  $158  million  through  the  DoD  Counterdrug  office.  This  is  down  from  a 
high  of  $230  million  four  years  ago. 
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Is  the  funding  proposed  in  this  year's  budget  adequate  to  allow  the  Guard  to  con- 
tinue its  counterdrug  efforts? 

ARNG  answer.  No.  In  1993,  the  National  Guard  Counterdrug  Budget  supporting 
the  Governors'  Counterdrug  State  Plans  was  $230  million.  The  fiscal  year  1996 
Budget  only  funded  this  program  at  $150  million.  This  amount  meets  less  than  50 
percent  of  our  current  support  requests.  A  gradual  growth  back  to  the  1993  level 
will  help  us  to  adequately  support  the  National  Guard  Counterdrug  Program  in  aU 
of  the  states.  At  a  minimum  the  National  Guard  needs  at  least  $180  million  in  1997 
to  meet  60-70  percent  of  the  Governors'  requests. 

Question.  The  budget  proposes  $3,658  milUon  to  procure  aerial  surveillance  equip- 
ment for  one  C-26  aircraft.  The  aerial  surveillance  equipment  enhances  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  C-26  providing  it  with  photo  reconnaissance  and  infrared  surveillance 
capabilities.  How  many  C-26  aircraft  do  you  have  in  your  inventory  with  that  capa- 
bility? 

ARNG.  answer.  We  currently  have  five  counterdrug-modified  C-26  aircraft  in  the 
Air  Guard.  By  1  October  1996,  we  will  have  three  additional  aircraft  modified. 
These  aircraft  provide  photo  reconnaissance,  infrared  surveillance,  and  command 
and  control  capabilities  to  law  enforcement  in  support  of  the  counterdrug  mission. 
On  occasion,  C-26  aircraft  that  have  not  been  modified  with  the  counterdrug  equip- 
ment provide  counterdrug  support  by  providing  transportation  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, confidential  informants,  and  other  such  transportation  services  at  the  re- 
quest of  law  enforcement. 

Question.  How  many  do  you  have  which  require  this  upgrade? 

ARNG  answer.  In  addition  to  the  eight  C-26  aircraft  counterdrug-modified  (or  in 
the  process  of  being  modified),  we  plan  to  modify  two  additional  C-26s.  These  two 
aircraft  have  completed  the  initial  modification  process  (wiring  harnesses,  etc. 
(Group  A)),  but  we  cannot  complete  the  Group  B  modification  effort  (counterdrug 
sensor  pod  and  control  console)  until  adequate  procurement  funding  is  appropriated. 
The  cost  per  aircraft  is  approximately  $3.8  miUion. 

Question.  The  National  Guard  operates  three  Counterdrug  training  facilities.  Two 
of  these  facilities  are  funded  in  the  President's  budget,  the  third  is  not.  How  valu- 
able are  these  institutions  to  Guard  counterdrug  activities? 

ARNG  answer.  The  three  schools  provide  invaluable  training  to  over  5,000  law  en- 
forcement officers,  members  of  community  coahtions,  active  duty  personnel,  and 
Guardsmen  each  year.  All  three  provide  training,  at  no  charge  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  that  usually  is  not  available  in  the  civihan  arena.  The  majority  of  the 
training,  facilitated  by  the  Guard,  is  taught  by  law  enforcement  personnel  or  com- 
munity leaders.  The  three  schools  provide  facilities,  equipment,  and  structure  that 
allows  experts  in  their  fields  to  provide  quality  training,  resulting  in  more  effective 
counterdrug  efforts  by  law  enforcement  officers  and  National  Guard  counterdrug 
personnel  and  better  education  of  our  youth  on  the  dangers  of  using  Ulegal  drugs. 

Question.  Are  the  courses  they  provide  complementary  or  are  they  dupUcative? 

ARNG  answer.  The  courses  are  complementary,  with  each  school  providing  in- 
struction at  different  levels. 

The  National  Interagency  Counterdrug  Institute  (NICI)  provides  instruction  at 
the  "strategic"  level  on  how  the  Guard  and  Active  Forces  can  better  support 
counterdrug  efforts  of  local  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  as  weU  as  instruc- 
tion on  developing  demand  reduction  coahtions  with  community  groups  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units. 

The  Regional  Counterdrug  Training  Academy  (RCTA)  provides  "tactical"  training 
to  police  officers  that  work  in  the  counterdrug  area.  The  training  is  given  by  other 
qualified  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  Multijurisdictional  Counterdrug  Task  Force  Training  (MCTFT)  also  uses 
qualified  law  enforcement  officers  as  instructors  and  focuses  on  training  law  enforce- 
ment officers  assigned  to  multijurisdictional  drug  task  forces  in  skills  needed  to  ef- 
fectively operate  in  the  task  force  environment.  Some  courses  are  designed  for  an 
expanded  audience  including  elected  and  appointed  officials  or  business  and  banking 
personnel. 

Question.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  budget  does  not  fund  the  third  training  fa- 
cUity  which  is  located  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cahfomia? 

ARNG  answer.  Up  until  1994,  the  budget  for  the  National  Interagency 
Counterdrug  Institute  (NICI)  was  funded  as  a  special  Une  item.  In  the  past  three 
years,  the  National  Guard  has  funded  NICI  out  of  its  state  plans  budget.  It  is  im- 
portant for  funds  to  be  "earmarked"  for  NICI  in  the  budget  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  continue  to  support  it  out  of  state  plans,  thereby  continuing  to  reduce  the  avail- 
able amount  of  funds  to  the  Governors'  programs  for  National  Guard  counterdrug 
support. 
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Force  Structure  Changes 

Question.  For  the  past  few  years,  the  Congress  has  provided  funding  for  Military 
Personnel,  O&M,  and  Procurement  to  maintain  levels  of  Navy  P-3s,  Air  Force  B- 
52Hs,  Air  Force  general  purpose  fighter  units,  and  Air  Force  C-130s.  In  each  case, 
the  Congress  did  not  agree  with  the  Department's  decision  in  reducing  the  Primary 
Authorized  Aircraft  (PAA)  or  units  to  the  levels  requested.  Please  tell  the  Com- 
mittee if  you  have  requested  funding  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  these  programs  at  the 
levels  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  bill?  If  not,  why  not? 

ANG  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget,  as  submitted  by  OSD,  did 
not  request  funding  for  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  general  purpose  F-16s  and  C- 
130s  at  the  same  levels  as  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  bill.  The  USAF  force 
structure  was  changed  in  the  1997  President's  Budget  in  order  to  "right  size"  the 
air  defense  force  to  meet  the  air  sovereignty  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
modernize  the  fighter  fleet  by  retiring  aircraft  which  are  at  the  end  of  their  service 
life,  and  retain  the  20  fighter  wing  equivalents  required  to  support  the  Two  Major 
Regional  Contingency  (2  MRC)  strategy.  The  funding  requested  for  ANG  C-130s 
was  intended  to  bring  the  ANG  closer  to  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  Mobihty 
Requirements  Study  Bottom  Up  Review  Update. 

NR  answer.  Fiscal  year  1997  funding  request  is  for  eight  P-3  squadrons;  this  is 
down  from  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  level  of  nine  Reserve  P-3  squadrons, 
and  in  accordance  with  force  structure  requirements  for  the  maritime  patrol  pro- 
gram. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  requested  the  fiscal  year  1997  funding 
at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1996  in  the  B-52H,  general  purpose  (GP)  fighter 
programs,  and  C-130s.  The  B-52H  and  fighter  programs  stabilize  in  fiscal  year 
1996  in  force  structure  items.  They  will  remain  stable,  in  today's  plan,  throughout 
the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan  (FYDP).  The  C-130  program,  though  stable  in  fiscal 
year  1997,  begins  a  drawdown  in  fiscal  year  1998  and  beyond. 

Question.  Does  your  service  have  plans  to  address  these  issues  during  the  fiscal 
year  1998  POM  (Program  Objective  Memorandum)  dehberations  to  fund  the  number 
of  aircraft  and  units  at  higher  or  lower  levels? 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  Force  addressed  these  issues  during  the  fiscal  year  1998 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  deliberations.  Final  decisions  have  not  been  made. 

NR  answer.  POM  1998  requested  eight  Reserve  P-3  squadrons,  the  same  level  as 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  recently  reviewed  and  re-validated  the 
funding  for  the  military  personnel,  O&M,  and  procurement  relative  to  AFR  B-52H, 
general  purpose  fighter,  and  C-130  programs.  The  AFR  B-52H  program  remains 
constant  at  8  PAA.  The  fls^ng  hours  are  adequate,  and  there  was  an  increase  in 
manpower  to  the  B-52H  program  due  to  mobility  requirements.  AFR  general  pur- 
pose fighter  requirements  were  also  reviewed.  The  72  fighters,  which  represent  1 
fighter  wing  equivalent  (FWE),  were  determined  to  be  adequately  funded  at  this 
time.  The  current  C-130  program  reduces  eight  C-130s  after  fiscal  year  1997.  The 
Future  Years  Defense  Plan  will  reflect  this  reduction  in  AFR  C-130  force  structure. 

Question.  What  effect  on  OPTEMPO  would  further  reduction  of  these  aircraft  or 
units  have  for  your  component? 

ANG  answer.  OPTEMPO  would  increase  significantly  if  units  or  the  number  of 
aircraft  per  unit  is  reduced  and  the  United  States  support  for  contingency  oper- 
ations remains  constant.  The  number  of  aircrew  members  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel are  determined  by  several  factors,  the  most  importeuit  being  unit  Primary 
Authorized  Aircraft  (PAA).  If  PAA  is  reduced,  the  number  of  personnel  available  to 
support  deployments  is  also  reduced.  Reducing  the  number  of  units  wiU  have  the 
same  effect;  fewer  personnel  will  be  available  to  support  a  constant  requirement. 

NR  answer.  Reductions  below  eight  Reserve  P-3  squadrons  will  strain 
OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO. 

AFR  answer.  Although  the  B-52H  and  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR)  fighter  programs 
are  small  programs  relative  to  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  and  Active  Duty  (AD), 
they  represent  a  significant  combat  capability  and  an  important  part  of  the  Reserve 
contribution.  Consequently,  a  decline  in  B-52H  force  structure  or  a  further  decline 
in  AFR's  one  Fighter  Wing  Equivalent  (FWE)  would  have  a  serious,  negative  impact 
on  AFR's  ability  to  remain  viable  in  the  combat  arena.  These  two  mission  areas  rep- 
resent AFR's  participation  as  "shooters"  in  strictly  combat  terms.  A  reduction  in  ei- 
ther area  would  degrade  AFR's  viability  as  a  member  of  the  Total  Force  poUcy  that 
has  served  America  so  well.  The  C-130  force  structure  is  currently  under  review. 
The  AFR  C-130  PAA  will  be  reduced  by  8  aircraft  in  anticipation  of  a  projected 
lower  mission  requirement.  A  reduction  in  that  force,  however,  would  undoubtedly 
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result  in  greater  stress  on  OPTEMPO  for  the  other  units  to  pick  up  that  load.  This 
is  especially  important  considering  the  Reserve's  reliance  on  volunteerism. 

Question.  Is  the  Air  Force  planning  to  "robust"  the  general  purpose  fighter  units 
back  to  18  or  24  PAA,  at  some  future  date,  from  the  12  PAA  levels  that  has  been 
budgeted  in  the  last  few  years?  If  so,  why  are  we  "debusting"  aircraft  and  units  now, 
only  to  have  to  put  them  back  in  the  inventory  later? 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  general  purpose  fighter  units  are  current 
at  15  PAA  and  the  Air  Force  is  taking  appropriate  action  to  keep  ANG  units  at  that 
level.  Currently,  there  are  no  plans  to  "robust"  the  units  back  to  18  or  24  PAA.  The 
Department  of  Defense  will  conduct  a  comprehensive  force  structure  review  in  the 
near  future  which  could  establish  new  force  structure  levels  and  force  mix  ratios. 
Subsequent  to  that  review,  the  possibility  of  "robusting"  those  units  to  a  higher  PAA 
could  exist. 

AFR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  reduced  general  purpose  fighters  to  15  PAA, 
as  it  reduced  to  one  fighter  wing  equivalent.  There  are  no  plans  to  "robust"  the  units 
to  a  higher  level  at  this  time. 

Question.  Briefly,  tell  the  Committee  what  amount  of  money  is  needed  this  year 
to  restore  all  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  aircraft  to  the  1996  appropriated  levels. 
Provide  more  details,  by  account,  for  the  record. 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  requires  $68  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1997  to 
restore  aU  aircraft  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriated  levels.  The  Operations  and 
Maintenance  Account  (3840)  requires  $57.5  million  and  the  Military  Personnel  Ac- 
count (3850)  requires  $10.5  million. 

NR  answer.  Restoration  of  one  Reserve  P-3  squadron  would  require:  O&M,  Navy 
Reserve  $6.2  million  and  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy  $6.5  million. 

APR  answer.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  equipped  aircraft  are  fully  supported 
and  funded  at  or  above  fiscal  year  1996  levels  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

C-130  Aircraft 

Question.  Both  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  extensively  fly 
the  C-130  which  has  been  undergoing  constant  modernization  since  1981.  The  Con- 
gress provided  funding  to  procure  the  "last"  C-130H  aircraft  last  year  so  that  the 
only  C-130s  in  the  inventory  are  the  C-130Es  and  Hs.  The  real  question  is  can  the 
reserve  components  afford  to  begin  to  acquire  C-130Js  which  wUl  cost  somewhere 
between  $48  to  $69  million  per  aircraft  vs.  $37.5  million  for  the  H  model.  How  many 
C-130Es  are  in  each  of  your  inventories? 

ANG  answer.  Yes,  assuming  Congress  specifically  funds  procurement  of  these  air- 
craft and  their  unique  support  equipment.  The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  does  not 
have  sufficient  funding  within  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account  to  mod- 
ernize its  remaining  C-130E  units  with  these  aircraft.  The  ANG  has  87  total  C- 
130Es  remaining,  including  airUft,  special  operations  and  rescue  aircraft. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  assuming  Congress  specifically  funds  procurement  of  these  air- 
craft and  their  unique  support  equipment.  The  total  remaining  C-130E  inventory 
is  as  follows:  AFR:  Tactical  Airlift,  Special  Operations,  Rescue,  and  BAI:  40  and 
ANG:  Tactical  Airlift,  Special  Operations,  rescue,  and  BAI:  87. 

Question.  What  are  the  principal  differences  between  the  C-130E  and  the  C-130H 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  capability? 

AFR  answer.  Both  aircraft  have  the  same  gross  weight,  cargo  hauling  capability, 
and  aerial  delivery  capability.  The  C-130H  has  more  powerful  T56A-15  engines 
which  allows  better  performance  in  hot  weather,  higher  cruise  altitudes,  shorter 
times  to  climb  to  altitude,  and  faster  cruise  airspeeds  than  the  C-130E.  The  cockpit 
of  the  C-130H-3  was  re-engineered  and  uses  flat  panel  display  technologies,  incor- 
porates advances  in  human  factors  engineering,  is  completely  night  vision  compat- 
ible (NVIS  capable),  and  has  a  new  low  power  (pulse  Doppler)  color  radar.  The  C- 
130H  also  takes  advantage  of  newer  technologies  in  design  and  has  better  maintain- 
ability than  the  C-130E.  (Likewise,  the  C-130J  has  the  same  gross  weight,  cargo 
hauling  and  aerial  deUvery  capability  as  the  C-130E  and  C-130H.  The  C-130J  also 
uses  the  a  new  and  more  powerful  GMA-2100  engine  and  the  new  6-bladed  Dowty 
Propeller.  The  design  of  the  wing  has  not  changed,  but  Lockheed-Martin  engineers 
say  the  wing  is  able  to  absorb  more  engine  power;  allowing  performance  increases 
such  as  shorter  takeoff  rolls,  faster  times  to  climb  and  faster  cruise  airspeeds,  and 
lower  fuel  consumption  from  the  new  propulsion  system.) 

Question.  Why  would  either  of  your  components  need  the  C-130J? 

ANG  answer.  Although  the  C-130  airframe  has  remained  almost  unchanged  since 
its  initial  production  date  in  the  early  1950s,  the  C-130E  operates  with  outdated 
avionics,  electric,  fuel  and  hydraulic  technologies  that  limit  the  aircraft's  operational 
capabilities.  These  outdated  systems  have  a  low  mean-time-between-faUure  rate  and 
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replacement  parts  are  becoming  expensive.  Also,  the  C-130E  was  built  in  the  early 
to  mid  1970s,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  C-130s  in  the  Air  Force  inventory.  As  such, 
some  aircraft,  especially  those  that  were  stationed  in  the  Pacific  £ind  transferred  to 
the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG),  are  experiencing  corrosion  problems  that  are  very 
expensive  to  repair,  that  keep  the  aircraft  out  of  service  and  ultimately  could  short- 
en airframe  life,  the  C-130E  has  a  larger  crew  compliment  on  most  missions  than 
the  C-130J  which  also  makes  it  more  expensive  to  operate. 

From  another  perspective,  the  ANG  C-130  OPTEMPO  has  increased  over  the  pre- 
vious five  years.  There  has  been  a  consistent  requirement  for  tactical  airlift  to  sup- 
port Operations  Provide  Comfort,  DENY  FLIGHT,  Joint  Endeavor,  and  mihtary  op- 
erations other  than  war.  Increased  mission  ready  rates  and  the  operating  cost  of  the 
C-130  fleet  have  become  more  important.  The  ANG  needs  the  C-103J  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  above  factors. 

AFR  answer.  To  replace  aging  and  difficult  to  maintain  C-130E  model  aircraft. 

Question.  Since  the  C-130J  is  so  much  more  expensive  than  the  C-130H,  could 
you  modernize  your  fleet  with  the  H  if  the  line  were  stUl  open? 

ANG  answer.  Yes.  However,  the  cost  of  reopening  the  H  line  would  be  added  to 
the  basic  cost  of  the  C-130H  and  could  make  it  more  expensive  than  the  C-130J. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  could  modernize  our  fleet  with  C-130H 
if  the  line  were  still  open. 

Question.  Given  a  choice  between  acquiring  C-130Js  and  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment, which  would  you  prefer? 

ANG  answer.  The  Air  National  Guard  has  a  requirement  to  modernize  the  C-130 
fleet.  This  could  be  accompUshed  most  effectively  by  the  addition  of  the  C-130J. 
Miscellaneous  equipment  funding  if  provided  would  be  used  for  fighter  upgrades, 
KC-135  improvements,  and  C-130  upgrades  including  defensive  systems,  data 
Unks,  recce  capabihty,  and  others. 

AFR  answer.  The  C-130J  is  purchased  through  an  active  duty  procurement  ac- 
count which  has  no  connection  to  the  miscellaneous  equipment  account  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Question.  If  you  were  able  to  acquire  both  C-130Hs  and  miscellaneous  equipment 
rather  than  C-130Js  without  miscellaneous  equipment,  which  option  would  you  pre- 
fer? 

ANG  answer.  It  is  our  imderstanding  that  the  C-130H  is  no  longer  in  production, 
therefore  the  C-130J  is  the  only  aircraft  available  to  modernize  the  Guard  C-130 
fleet.  Our  preference  is  for  some  modernization  of  the  C-130  fleet  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous equipment  for  fighter  upgrades,  KC-135  improvements,  and  C-130  en- 
hancements, including  defensive  systems,  night  capability,  recce,  new  radars,  and 
others. 

AFR  answer.  Aircraft  procurement  is  a  separate  active  duty  account  which  has 
no  connection  to  the  miscellaneous  equipment  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Question.  Does  it  present  a  problem  to  have  C-130E's  and  C-lSOITs  in  the  same 
unit? 

ANG  answer.  From  an  operational  point  of  view,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  unit 
with  two  mission  design  series.  Although  a  C-130E  is  visually  similar  to  a  C-130H, 
flight  operations  and  aircraft  maintenance  are  different  for  the  two  different  ts^pes 
of  aircraft.  The  result  of  putting  these  two  types  of  aircraft  at  the  same  unit  wiU 
polarize  the  unit  into  two  different  operations  which  will  increase  the  unit  man- 
power requirement.  Although  it  is  possible  to  co-locate  C-130Es  and  C-130Hs  dur- 
ing a  conversion,  it  is  not  an  efficient  operation  and  could  have  safety  implications 
if  it  were  instituted  on  a  permsment  basis. 

AFR  answer.  This  is  not  a  preferable  solution,  however,  it  is  workable.  There  are 
differences  in  crew  qualifications  and  training,  and  in  aircraft  spares  provisioning. 

Question.  Would  it  present  a  problem  to  have  C-130Js  and  C-130Hs  in  the  same 
unit? 

ANG  answer.  Although  there  are  some  similarities  between  the  C-130E  and  the 
C-130H,  there  are  very  few  similarities  between  the  C-130H  and  the  C-130J.  The 
same  position  and  rationale  regarding  a  mixed  C-130E  and  C-130H  squadron  ap- 
plies here,  except  to  a  greater  degree. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  for  the  same  reasons  as  above.  However,  there  is  considerably 
more  difference  between  the  C— 130J  and  the  C-130H,  than  between  the  C-130E 
and  the  C-130H. 

Army  Reserve  Equipment 

Question.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $243.1  million  for  more  modem 
equipment  for  Army  reservists,  $112.6  million  more  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quested. This  year  the  President's  budget  request  for  Army  Reserve  equipment  is 
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$69.0  million,  almost  half  the  amount  requested  last  year,  and  $174.1  million  less 
than  last  year's  appropriated  amount.  While  the  Army's  principle  to  equip  the  first 
to  fight  units  might  explain  why  the  request  is  so  low  this  year,  the  Committee  is 
aware  of  a  considerable  shortfall  in  equipment  for  the  Reserve  Components.  Can 
you  explain  the  shortfall  in  view  of  the  Army's  resourcing? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  continues  to  fill  equipment  shortfalls  through  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Master  Priority  List  (DAMPL),  which  fills  the  first  to 
fight  units  ahead  of  the  later  required  organizations.  The  majority  of  the  active 
forces  fall  into  the  first  to  fight  category,  leaving  the  reserve  components  as  follow- 
on  requirements.  Therefore,  in  general,  the  Active  Component  organizations  con- 
tinue to  receive  equipment  ahead  of  the  reserve  components,  although  some  Reserve 
Component  units  to  receive  equipment  before  active  units  that  are  lower  on  the 
DAMPL.  As  we  move  to  equip  America's  twenty-first  century  Army  the  problem  be- 
comes a  greater  challenge.  Due  to  declining  resources,  the  Army  is  focusing  on  mod- 
ernizing the  Force  Package  1  organizations  leaving  the  reserve  components  with  re- 
quirements without  resovu-ces. 

Question.  How  does  the  concept  of  "equipment  cascading"  impact  your  equipment 
requirements  and  shortfalls? 

AR  answer.  The  majority  of  the  equipment  being  cascaded  to  the  Army  Reserve 
is  active  component  equipment  that  has  been  displaced  as  a  result  of  modernization, 
conversions  and  inactivations.  This  equipment  is  then  redistributed  in  accordance 
with  the  Equipment  Redistribution  Prioritization  System  (ERPS).  The  majority  of 
the  systems  transferring  to  the  USAR  fills  existing  shortfalls,  but  does  little  to  as- 
sist in  our  modernization  efforts.  Most  of  the  systems  available  through  the  active 
component  force  structvu"e  changes  are  combat  systems  and  have  a  minimal  impact 
on  filling  Army  Reserve  combat  service  support  organizations.  Every  attempt  must 
be  made  to  modernize  the  Reserve  Components  at  the  same  pace  of  the  Active  Com- 
ponents to  ensure  interoperability  on  the  battlefield.  Cascading  of  equipment  has 
done  little  towards  enhancing  interoperabihty  of  our  forces. 

Question.  With  the  downsizing  of  the  Army,  the  Army  Reserve  has  become  pri- 
marily a  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  component.  What  percentage 
of  total  Army  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  does  the  Army  Reserve 
provide? 

AR  answer.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Army  Reserve  will  represent  29 
percent  of  the  combat  support  and  44  percent  of  combat  service  support  structure 
of  America's  Army. 

Question.  Are  there  cases  where  the  Army  Reserve  is  the  sole  provider  of  services 
to  the  Army? 

AR  answer.  The  Army  Reserve  currently  serves  as  the  sole  provider  of  the  fol- 
lowing services/structure:  Enemy  Prisoner  of  War  Brigades,  Transportation  Rail 
Structure,  Training  and  Exercise  Divisions,  Engineer  Commands,  Ammunition 
Groups,  Chaplain  Support  Teams,  Legal  Support  Teams,  and  Heavy  Supply  Compa- 
nies. Additionally,  it  provides  97%  of  the  Army's  Civil  Affairs  Units,  83%  of  its  Psy- 
chological Operations  Units,  82%  of  its  Medical  Brigades,  81%  of  its  Judge  Advocate 
General  Units,  and  80%  of  its  Transportation  Groups. 

Question.  What  portion  of  medical  support  does  the  Army  Reserve  provide? 

AR  answer.  For  Total  Army  Analysis  03,  the  Army  Reserve  provides  56%  (205 
units)  of  the  war  fight  medical  force  and  approximately  70%  of  the  hospitalization 
units.  (This  does  not  count  TDA  medical  units.) 

Question.  Are  there  equipment  shortages  in  this  area? 

AR  answer.  Equipment  shortages  in  non-medical  areas  include  communications, 
power,  and  chemical  items.  Many  medical  sets,  kits,  and  outfits  for  small  surgical 
and  eye  teams  are  short,  as  well  as  X-ray  equipment,  and  there  currently  are  no 
telemedicine  capabilities. 

Question.  What  unique  resourcing  requirements  does  the  Army  Reserve  have  that 
the  Regular  Army  does  not? 

AR  answer.  As  the  principle  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  force  pro- 
vider for  America's  Army,  there  are  numerous  unique  resourcing  requirements  and 
unit  functions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Army  Reserve.  Examples  of  unique  resourcing 
requirements/unit  types  that  reside  primarily  in  the  USAR  are:  Civil  Affairs  and 
Psychological  Operations  units,  Medical  units.  Heavy  Supply  Companies,  Public  Af- 
fairs units,  Chaplain  units,  Transportation/Rail  structure.  Boat  units.  Combat  Engi- 
neer Battalions,  Pipeline  and  Port  construction  Companies. 

Army  National  Guard  Equipment 

Question.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $629.8  million  in  various  procure- 
ment accounts  for  the  Army  National  Guard  which  was  an  increase  of  $317.5  mil- 
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lion  above  the  President's  request.  This  year  the  President's  request  is  $340.6  mil- 
lion. If  the  Congress  appropriates  only  the  amount  requested,  what  will  be  the  im- 
pact on  Army  National  Guard  programs? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account  (NGREA)  in  the  past.  The  pro- 
posed $340.6  million  wUl  assist  in  filing  critical  equipment  shortages  in  high  priority 
units  (Force  Support  Package  I  &  II  units  and  the  Enhanced  Brigades).  However, 
without  additional  funding,  the  ARNG  wiU  not  be  able  to  modernize  its  medium 
truck  fleet  (over  40,000  vehicles  with  an  average  age  of  over  20  years  old),  purchase 
Heavy  Equipment  Transporters  (currently  short  over  300),  purchase  critical  D7 
Dozer  shortages  for  the  Enhanced  Brigades,  or  fill  the  remaining  50%  of  the  night 
vision  equipment  shortages  in  the  Enhanced  Brigades. 

Additionally,  there  will  be  adverse  impacts  on  ARNG's  equipment  on-hand  readi- 
ness, unit  training,  and  special  training  events,  such  as  the  Joint  Readiness  Train- 
ing Center  (JRTC)  and  National  Training  Center  (NTC). 

Question.  What  t3T)es  of  missions  does  the  extra  funding  allow  you  to  perform  that 
you  would  be  unable  to  perform  otherwise? 

ARNG  answer.  If  additional  funding  is  appropriate  for  fiscal  year  1997  through 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Appropriation  for  the  Dedicated  Pro- 
curement Program,  this  would  enhance  the  ARNG's  capabUities  to  perform  addi- 
tional missions.  Through  equipment  modernization  the  ARNG  is  a  viable  mobHiza- 
tion  asset  for  Operations  Other  Than  War  (OOTWA)  and  is  able  to  perform  our  pri- 
mary warfighting  responsibilities  in  a  two  Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRC)  scenario, 
as  part  of  the  power  projection  Army.  In  addition,  the  additional  funding  wUl  allow 
the  ARNG  to  provide  critical  support  at  the  grass  roots  level  to  States  in  times  of 
State  emergencies  and  natural  disasters. 

Question.  During  the  current  year,  you  are  procuring  cargo  trucks,  dump  trucks, 
night  vision  goggles,  and  thousands  of  other  items  which  were  on  an  unfunded  re- 
quirements list  that  the  Congress  used  to  appropriate  the  extra  funds  last  year.  Are 
there  still  unfunded  items  for  which  a  requirement  exist? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  Attached  is  the  fiscal  year  1997  Incremental  Requirement 
List  ($1  billion)  in  packages  of  $100  miUion  reflecting  the  unfunded  equipment  re- 
quirements for  the  ARNG. 
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GUARDFISTII  FAT 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 
MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 


rTRNG-»NC    NCBE^SrS  ■■'CS=aCg  CEs:- 

gPOviPES  UMT  TBNG  inD    NCRE'SES  MCS  '°OP.C  gNC' 
=«OVIOES  UNIT  TRNG  AND    NCBEASES  MCS  PRCf 'C  E\C» 


AVENGER  l-COFT 


TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MCS  e 


JIT  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MCS  PHCf 'C  ENC» 


ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS 


PROVIDES  UNI 


T  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MCS  PflC^ 'C:ESC  ' 


A. FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 


TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MCS  PROfiCENCv 


AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 


PROVIDES  UNIT 


RNGAND    NCREASESMOSPROFiciENC 


DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 


COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  ANC  ' 


3b 


371 


CUMUI^TIVE  INCREMENT  S400M                                                                          — 1 

REMARKS                                       1 

LIN 

TACTICAL  TRUCKS  &  TRAILERS 

QTY 

COST 



154 

20  8 

'EOL'CES  CBSOLSTE  5  Tn  TRk^b  in  c^b  lN.'S 

VARIED 

2  5  TON  ESP 

439 

27  0 

F'LLS  '5  ■*  f  SP  1  »  2   BEQLiPEUENT 

5  TON  ESP 

266 

16  0 

^EPUiCES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  fsp  REQUIREMENTS 

X44403 

TRKDUMP20TNM917 

62 

14  0 

SUPPORTS  NCRE.4SED  ENG  REQUIREMENTS  N  C=P 

i ; 

STLR22  1/2  TNM871A2 

294 

50 

SLPPORTS  CRITICAL  CSS  MOBlLiTV  STRuC'-RE 

COMMUNICATION  /  ELECTRONICS                                                                                                                               

91 

4  1 

PURCHASE  '00%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

33 

PURCHASE  100-*  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-S4 

2075 

83 

PURCHASE  •00'*  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SIDPERS 

440 

22 

FiuFPi  «  ENHANCED  8DES 

ULLS-A 

2200 

70 

PURCHASE  60%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

30 

PURCHASE  100**  OF  REQUIREMENT 

40 

Purchase  21%  of  requirement 

1 

TOTAL 

} 

319 

1 

VARIED 

Ml  1 3A3  FOV  CONVERSION 

240 

$ 

30  0 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  Mn3  MODERNIZATION 

VARIED 

NIGHT  VIEWERS  FOR  Ml  13  FOV 

606 

S 

103 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS 

W83529 

07  DOZER  W(  RIPPER 

71 

S 

157 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  EN  SHORTAGES 

W76473 

TRCT  FT  HIGH  SPEED  M9ACE 

13 

s 

14  0 

SUPPORTS  HIGH  PRIORITY  unit  SHORTAGES  UNCER 

~^  '.: 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

70  0 

LOGISTICS  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

W47225 

WTR  PURIFICATION  3000  GPH  TM 

13 

i 

88 

MEETS  ESSENTIAL  SOLDIER  SPT  REQUIREMENTS 

VARIED 

GEN  ST  DED  TQG 

440 

s 

110 

MODERNIZE  OBSOLETE  GENERATORS 

L28351 

KITCHEN  FIELD  TRL  MND 

183 

i 

30 

PROVIDEDS  REQUIRED  AFFS  SUPPORT 

T49255 

TRK  IF  DO  MODEL  M4K 

33 

s 

20 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  MHE 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

248 

NIGHT  VISION  EQUIPMENT 

N05482 

NVGS  AN  /  PVS-7B 

5233 

i 

24  0 

■AIILL  FILL  EB  TO  46% 

N04596 

NVG  AN  /  TVS-5W/IMG 

2898 

i 

75 

E03826 

TEST  SET  TS-4348  UV 

4000 

i 

10 

REQUIRED  MAINT  SPT  ITEM 

A06352 

NVS  AN  /  AVS-6  (V)  1 

500 

s 

37 

SUPPORTS  AIRCRAFT  NIGHT  OPS 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

36  2 

CHEMICAL  /  BIOLOGICAL  EQUIP. 

A32355 

AUVRM  CHEM  AGENT  M8A1 

968 

s 

40 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

F78133 

CHEM  810  PROT  SHELTER 

11 

s 

20 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

TOTAL 

s 

60 

1 

AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT                                                                                                                                                                             | 

H30517 

FAOEC  CH-17D 

53 

127 

CRITICAL  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

AH-1  BORSIGHTING  DVC 

1 

50 

REDUCES  MAINT  REQUIREMENTS 

H44644 

COBRA  C-NITE  SPARES  PKG 

2 

37 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS  CAPABILITY 

FUEL  CELLS  CH47-D 

1 

49 

REQUIRED  CREW  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

K31795 

SLEPUH-1 

21 

23  7 

COST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE  LIFE  EXTENSION 

H39331 

HOIST  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

18 

20 

SUPPORTS  ESSENTIAL  MAINTENANCE  OPS 

1 

TOTAL 

$ 

520 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' 

372 


INFRASTRUCTURE  EQUIPMENT 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTION  HE 

20 

S 

60 

PISOVCESCBITICALTELEC 

CMuPGRACES 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTIONS  6lC 

11 

s 

83 

OROV^ES  CRITICAL -ELEC 

DM  '^PGRACES 

AT&T  DEFINITY  G3I 

4 

s 

24 

PRCv:CE5  CRITICAL  TELEC 

DM  UPGRADES 

CHP 

s 

183 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  OPTEMPO  avCiOancE  "O  R=  '. . 

=  3"  •• 

HIGH  =9iCRITV  UNITS 

TOTAL 

$ 

35  0 

TRAINING  a  SIMULATION  EQUIP. 

GUARDFISTII  FAT 

75 

26 

PROVCES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

NCREASESMOSPROC: 

iSC- 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 

192 

50 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

NCREASESMOSPROFC 

ESC-     ■ 

MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 

2 

05 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROF  C 

ESC- 

AVENGER  l-COFT 

4 

60 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROF  : 

ESC- 

JANUS 

13 

31 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

iNCRE/>SESMOSPRCFC 

ESC- 

ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS 

19 

10 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROF  C 

ESC" 

A-FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 

16 

44 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROF  C 

ESC      ' 

AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 

10 

96 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  Ah'O 

INCREASES  MOS  PROF  C 

ESC     . 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 

150 

29  0 

COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  AND  'RAINING  i^ 

3-=S 

TOTAL 

i 

613 

373 


CUMULATIVE  INCREMENT  5500M 1 

REMARKS                                      1 

LIN 

TACTICAL  TRUCKS  &  TRAILERS 

OTT 

COST 



X59326 

TRK  5  TN  TRACTOR  FMTV  Ml 088 

176 

23  8 

«EPL»CES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  TSKTS  in  CSP  '^NITS 



VARIED 

2  5  TON  ESP 

493 

30  0 

f 'US  100  H  FSP  1  «  2  HEOUIREMENT 



VARIED 

5  TON  ESP 

316 

190 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  !  TN  CSP  REQUIREMENTS 



20  0 

SUPPORTS  INCREASED  ENG  REQUIREMENTS  in  fsp  •  j  ■ 

S70027 

STIR  22  l;2TNM871A2 

294 

50 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  CSS  MOBILITY  STRUCTURE 

T87243 

HEMTT  M978 

54 

100 

REQUIRED  TO  MEET  CRITICAL  MODERN  FUEL  CONSLMF" 

~ 

1 

TOTAL 

& 

107  8 

~\ 

COMMUNICATION  t  ELECTRONICS                                                                                                                                            

SAMS  l/TDA 

91 

4  1 

PURCHASE  '00%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

33 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-S4 

2075 

83 

PURCHASE  lOOH  OF  REQUIREMENT 

— 

SIOPERS 

440 

22 

FILL  FP1  a  ENHANCED  BDES 

ULLS-A 

2200 

70 

PURCHASE  60H  OF  REQUIREMENT 

30 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

AIT 

432 

78 

PURCHASE  41%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

— 

S 

35  7 

COMBAT  &  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

VARIED 

Ml  13A3  FOV  CONVERSION 

280 

350 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  M113  MODERNIZATION 



VARIED 

NIGHT  VIEWERS  FOR  Ml  1 3  FOV 

606 

10  3 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS 

W83529 

07  DOZER  w;  RIPPER 

71 

157 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  EN  SHORTAGES 

W76473 

TRCT  FT  HIGH  SPEED  M9ACE 

13 

14  0 

SUPPORTS  HIGH  PRIORITY  UNIT  SHORTAGES  UNDER  TAA 

-.3 

F43429 

ATEC  CRANE 

50 

10  0 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

X 10500 

HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATOR 

32 

80 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

93  0 

LOGISTICS  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

W47225 

WTR  PURIFICATION  3000  GPH  TM 

15 

105 

MEETS  ESSENTIAL  SOLDIER  SPT  REQbiSEWENTS 

VARIED 

GEN  ST  DED  TOG 

440' 

110 

MODERNIZE  OBSOLETE  GENERATORS 

L28351 

KITCHEN  FIELD  TRL  MND 

183 

30 

PROVlOeOS  REQUIRED  AFFS  SUPPORT 

T49255 

TRK  LF  OD  MODEL  M4K 

83 

20 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  MHE 

R66273 

REFUELING  SYS  AVN  HEMTT 

151 

33 

CRITICAL  FUEL  ASSET 

1 

TOTAL 

$ 

298 

NIGHT  VISION  EQUIPMENT 

N05482 

NVGS  AN  /  PVS-7B 

7407 

$ 

39  0 

CONTINUES  TO  FILL  EB  REQUIREMENTS 

N04596 

NVG  AN  /  TVS-5W/IMG 

2898 

s 

75 

E03826 

TEST  SET  TS-l 348  UV 

4000 

s 

1  0 

REQUIRED  MAINT  SPT  ITEM 

A06352 

NVS  AN  /  AVS-6  (V)  1 

500 

$ 

37 

SUPPORTS  AIRCRAFT  NIGHT  OPS 

1 

TOTAL  1 

s 

51  2 

CHEMICAL  /  BIOLOGICAL  EQUIP. 

A32355 

ALARM  CHEM  AGENT  M8A1 

968 

s 

40 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

F78133 

CHEM  BIO  PROT  SHELTER 

22 

s 

40 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  Survival  equipment 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

80 

AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 

H30517 

FADEC  CH-17D 

65 

15  3 

CRITICAL  safety  ENHANCEMENT 

AH-1  BORSIGHTING  OVC 

1 

50 

REDUCES  MAINT  REQUIREMENTS 

H44644 

COBRA  C-NITE  SPARES  PKG 

2 

37 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS  CAPABILITY 

FUEL  CELLS  CH47.D 

1 

49 

REQUIRED  CREW  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

K31795 

SLEP  UH-1 

26 

29  3 

COST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE  LIFE  EXTENSION 

H39331 

HOIST  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

21 

24 

SUPPORTS  ESSENTIAL  MAINTENANCE  OPS 

H44544 

AH  IF  REWIRE 

3S 

46 

DOO  DIRECTED  PROGRAM 

TOTAL 

s 

65  2 

--      — ,r                                                       1 

374 


INFRASTRUCTURE  EQUIPMENT                                                                                                                                                                   | 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTION  11 E 

20 

60 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  tele; 

OM  UPGRADES 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTIONS  61C 

11 

83 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  '•EtEC 

OM  UPGRADES 

AT4T0EFINITYG3I 

20 

120 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT&T  DEFINITY  G3S 

23 

34 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

CHP 

183 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  CPTEMPO  AVOIDANCE  ^0  PE'NVES*  *< 

-IGM  PRIORITY  UNITS                                                                               1 

TOTAL 

S 

48  0 

n 

TRAINING  &  SIMULATION  EQUIP. 

GUARDFISTII  FAT 

75 

26 

PROVIDES  UNIT  "HNG  AND 

NCREASESMOSPROFICESC 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 

192 

50 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICiENC 

MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 

2 

06 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVENGER  l-COFT 

i 

60 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFiClENC- 

JANUS 

13 

31 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

.NCREASES  MOS  PR0FIC:ESC« 

ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS 

19 

10 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFic.ESC 

A-FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 

16 

44 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 

10 

96 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 

150 

29  0 

COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  150  Sl'SS       1 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

61  3 

1 

5b 


375 


CUMULATIVE  INCREMENT  $600M                                                                                     ' . 

REMARKS                                      1 

TACTICAL  TRUCKS  ft  TRAILERS 

QTY 

COST 



X59326 

TRK  5  TN  TRACTOR  FMTV  M1088 

2  SO 

33  8 

"E'^CES  -8SCLETE  5  TN  TRKTO  in  FSP  .Nrs 

2  5  TON  ESP 

573 

345 

FUSJSSEa  REQUIREMENT 

391 

23  5 

'EPb>CES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  f  SP  REQUIREMENTS 

X44403 

TRKDUMP20TNM917 

88 

20  0 

SUPPORTS  NCRE^SED  ENG  REQUIREMENTS  'N  CSP 

i; 

50 

Supports  critical  ess  mobility  strucure 

T87243 

54 

100 

REQUIRED  -0  MEET  CRITICAL  MODERN  fuEL  CONSUMP-  ->,  | 

X43708 

TRK  DUMP  5  TN  FMTV  Ml 090 

93 

100 

REPLACES  CeSOLETE  5  TN  IN  HIGH  PRi  UNITS 

-1 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

136  8 

-\ 

COMMUNICATION  /  ELECTRONICS                                                                                                                                       

91 

s 

4  1 

PURCHASE  'OOS  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SMS 

279 

s 

33 

PURCHASE  -OOX  OF  REQUIREMENT 

$ 

83 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

s 

22 

FILLFPl  4  ENHANCED  BOES 

70 

PURCHASE  60%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

120 

s 

30 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

583 

s 

105 

PURCHASE  S5S  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SPBS-R 

454 

$ 

25 

PURCHASE  50%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

TOTAL 

s 

409 

COMBAT  &  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

VARIED 

Mn3A3  FOV  CONVERSION 

360 

s 

45  0 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  M1 13  MODERNIZATION 

VARIED 

NIGHT  VIEWERS  FOR  Ml  1 3  FOV 

506 

s 

10  3 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS 

W83529 

D7  DOZER  W/ RIPPER 

71 

s 

157 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  EN  SHORTAGES 

VV76473 

TROT  FT  HIGH  SPEED  M9ACE 

31 

s 

340 

SUPPORTS  HIGH  PRIORITY  UNIT  SHORTAGES  UNDER 

TA^  :3 

F43429 

ATEC  CRANE 

50 

s 

100 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

X 10500 

HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATOR 

32 

s 

80 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

TOTAL 

s 

123  0 

LOGISTICS  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

W47225 

WTR  PURIFICATION  3000  GPH  TM 

22 

155 

MEETS  ESSENTIAL  SOLDIER  SPT  REQUIREMENTS 

VARIED 

GEN  ST  DED  TQG 

440 

110 

MODERNIZE  OBSOLETE  GENERATORS 

L28351 

KITCHEN  FIELD  TRL  MND 

183 

30 

PROVIDEDS  REQUIRED  AFFS  SUPPORT 

T49255 

TRK  LF  DO  MODEL  M4K 

83 

20 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  MME 

R66273 

REFUELING  SYS  AVN  HEMTT 

151 

33 

CRITICAL  FUEL  ASSET 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

348 

NIGHT  VISION  EQUIPMENT 

N05482 

NVG  S  AN  /  PVS-7B 

958S 

s. 

49  0 

CONTINUES  TO  FILL  EB  REQUIREMENTS 

N04S96 

NVG  AN  /  TVS-5W/IMG 

5062 

s 

131 

E03826 

TEST  SET  TS-4J48UV 

4000 

$ 

10 

REQUIRED  MAINT  SPT  ITEM 

A06352 

NVS  AN  /  AVS-6  (V)  1 

500 

$ 

37 

SUPPORTS  AIRCRAFT  NIGHT  OPS 

1 

TOTAL 

% 

668 

CHEMICAL  /  BIOLOGICAL  EQUIP. 

A32355 

AUVRM  CHEM  AGENT  M8A1 

968 

s 

40 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

F78133 

CHEM  BIO  PROT  SHELTER 

22 

s 

40 

ESSEN' .AL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

082404 

DECON  APPAR  M17A1  /  2/3 

141 

s 

20 

SUPPORT  ESSENTIAL  INDIVIDUAL  DCON  SURV  OPS 

J 

TOTAL 

% 

too 

' 

»e*       ->«/-.            ^f^r^^ 

^tU-O/O      X/CD/C 

376 


1 

AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 

H30517 

FAOeC  CH-470 

65 

153 

CRITICAL  SAFE'^  ENHANCEMENT 

AH-1  BORSIGHTING  DVC 

1 

50 

OEOUCES  MAINT  REQUIREMENTS 

H44644 

COBRA  C-NITE  SPARES  PKG 

2 

37 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS  CAPABILITY 

FUEL  CELLS  CH47-D 

1 

49 

OECU'RED  CREW  Safety  ENHANCEMENT 

K31795 

SLEPUH-1 

37 

42  5 

:0ST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE 

IFE  EXTENSION                                     1 

H39331 

HOIST  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

21 

24 

SUPPORT'S  ESSENTIAL  MAINTENANCE  OPS                                   ] 

H44644 

AHIF  REWIRE 

35 

46 

OOD  CiRECTED  PROGRAM 

TOTAL 

S 

78  4 

INFRASTRUCTURE  EQUIPMENT 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTION  11E 

20 

60 

PRCVICES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTIONS  61C 

11 

83 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT4T  DEFINITY  G3I 

20 

120 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT&T  DEFINITY  G3S 

23 

34 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

CHP 

183 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  CPTEMPO  AVOIDANCE  ^0  RENVEST  N 

HIGH  PRIORITV  UNITS                                                                                | 

TOTAL 

s 

480 

1 

TRAINING  &  SIMULATION  EQUIP. 

GUARDFISTII  FAT 

75 

26 

PROVIOES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PR0F1C:ENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 

192 

50 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 

2 

06 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVENGER  l-COFT 

4. 

60 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

JANUS 

13 

31 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROF'CIENCY 

ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS 

19 

1  0 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

A-FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 

16 

44 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

NCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 

96 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 

150 

29  0 

COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCT'ON  AND  TRAINING  150  SITES      1 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

61  3 

1 

6b 


377 


CUMULATIVE  INCREMENT  $700M                                                                                                                                           — 

REMARKS 

COST 

33  8 

»EPL*CeS  OBSOLETE  S  TN  T9KTR  IN  f  SP  UNITS 

345 

FILLS  25  %  EB  BEQUISEMENT 

391 

23  5 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  f  SP  PEQUIPEWENTS 

132 

30  0 

SUPPORTS  INCREASED  ENG  REOUIREMENTS  'N  F5P  ■  »  ; 

50 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  CSS  MOaiLirv  STRUCTURE 

100 

REQUIRED  TO  MEET  critical  MOOERN  FUEL  CONScWP"  :•. 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  IN  HIGH  PRI  UNITS 

65 

14  8 

MODERNIZES  FSP  RECOVERY  OPS 

1 

TOTAL 

$ 

1616 

1 

SAMS  l/TDA 

91 

4  1 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

279 

33 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-S4 

2075 

83 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SIOPERS 

440 

22 

FILL  FP1  &  ENHANCED  BOES 

ULLS-A 

2200 

70 

PURCHASE  60%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SAAS-MOD 

120 

30 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

AIT 

583 

105 

PURCHASE  55%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

50 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

85 

PURCHASE  47%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

519 

1 

COMBAT  4  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS                                                                                                                                                             | 

VARIED 

Ml  13A3FOV  CONVERSION 

440 

550 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  Ml  13  MODERNIZATION 

VARIED 

NIGHT  VIEWERS  FOR  Ml  13  FOV 

606 

103 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS 

Wa3529 

D7  DOZER  W/ RIPPER 

76 

24  7 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  EN  SHORTAGES 

VV76473 

TRCT  FT  HIGH  SPEED  M9ACE 

31 

340 

SUPPORTS  HIGH  PRIORITY  UNIT  SHORTAGES  UNDER  -*A  :; 

r43429 

ATEC  CRANE 

50 

100 

CRITICAL  FUEL  ASSET 

XI 0500 

HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATOR 

32 

80 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

S12916 

VIBRATOR  ROLLER 

43 

80 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES                                                  | 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

150.0 

1 

LOGISTICS  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

W47225 

WTR  PURIFICATION  3000  GPH  TM 

22 

155 

MEETS  ESSENTIAL  SOLDIER  SPT  REQUIREMENTS 

VARIED 

GEN  ST  DEO  TOG 

640. 

16  0 

MODERNIZE  OBSOLETE  GENERATORS 

L28351 

KITCHEN  FIELD  TRL  MND 

183i 

30 

PROVlOEDS  REQUIRED  AFFS  SUPPORT 

T49255 

TRK  LF  DD  MODEL  M4K 

83 

2.0 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  MHE 

R66273 

REFUELING  SYSAVN  HEMTT 

151 

33 

CRITICAL  FUEL  ASSET 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

39  8 

1 

1 

NIGHT  VISION  EQUIPMENT                                                                                                                                                                      | 

NC5482 

NVG  S  AN  /  PVS-7B 

11769 

i 

59  0 

CONTINUES  TO  FILL  EB  REQUIREMENTS 

N04596 

NVG  AN  /  TVS-SWflMG 

6994 

i 

18  1 

E03826 

TEST  SET  TS-434a  UV 

4000 

s 

10 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

A06352 

NVS  AN  /  AVS-6  (V)  1 

500 

s 

37 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT                                            1 

i 

TOTAL; 

s 

81  8 

i 

1 

CHEMICAL  /  BIOLOGICAL  EQUIP.                                                                                                                                                            1 

A32355 

ALARM  CHEM  AGENT  M8A1 

968 

s 

40 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

F78133 

CHEM  BIO  PROT  SHELTER 

33 

s 

60 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

D82404 

OECON  APPAR  M17A1  /  2/3 

141 

s 

20 

SUPPORT  ESSENTIAL  INDIVIDUAL  DCON  SURV  OPS 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

120 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4G-.176    1-^M 

378 


AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT                                                                                                                                                                                           | 

H30517 

FADECCH-47D 

65 

153 

CRITICAL  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

AH-1  BORSIGHTING  DVC 

1 

50 

OEDUCES  MAINT  REQUIREMENTS 

H44644 

COBRA  C-NITE  SPARES  PKG 

2 

37 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  WGHT  OPS  CAPABiLITV 

FUEL  CELLS  CH47-D 

1 

49 

REQUIRED  CREW  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

K31795 

SLEP  UH-1 

49 

57  1 

COST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE  LIFE  EXTENSION 

H39331 

HOIST  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

21 

24 

SUPPORTS  ESSENTIAL  MAINTENANCE  OPS 

H446'14 

AH1F  REWIRE 

35 

46 

DOD  DIRECTED  PROGRAM 

H44644 

M-65  TOW  MISSLE  R&M 

5 

06 

INCREASES  WEAPON  LEATHALiTV 

1 

TOTAL 

$ 

93  6 

1 

INFRASTRUCTURE  EQUIPMENT 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTION  11E 

20 

60 

PROVIOES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTIONS  61C 

11 

S3 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  ''ElECOM  UPGRADES 

AT&T  DEFINITY  G3I 

20 

120 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT4TOEFINITYG3S 

23 

34 

PROVIOES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

CHP 

18  3 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  OPTEMPO  AVOIDANCE  TO  REINVEST  s 

HIGH  PRIORITY  UNITS                                                                              | 

TOTAL 

i 

48  0 

1 

TRAINING  &  SIMULATION  EQUIP. 

GUARDFISTll  FAT 

75 

26 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 

192 

50 

PROVIOES  UNIT  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENC- 

MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 

2 

06 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MOS  PROFiClENCV 

AVENGER  l-COFT 

4 

60 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND   INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENC 

JANUS 

13 

31 

PROVIOES  UNIT  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MOS  PROF'CIENCV 

ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS 

19 

1  0 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND   INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCT 

A-FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 

16 

44 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 

10 

96 

PROVIOES  UNIT  TRNG  AND  INCREASES  MOS  PROFiClENCT 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 

150 

29  0 

COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  150  SITES 

1 

TOTAL 

S 

61  3 

379 


CUMULATIVE  INCREMENT  S800M 

■ 1 

_ REMARKS                                        1 

QTY 

COST 



X59326 

TRK  5  TN  TRACTOR  FMTV  Ml 088 

2S0 

33  8 

«EPb»CES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  TaxTS  N  FSP  UNITS 

573 

345 

flUSaSSEB  REOuiBEMENT 

391 

23  5 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  !  tn  fsp  oECUiREMENTS 

X44403 

TRKDUMP20TNM917 

132 

30  0 

SUPPORTS  INCREASED  ENG  REQUIREMENTS  IN  FSP  ■  1  2 

S70027 

STLR22  I^TNM871A2 

294 

50 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  CSS  MCBlLiTY  STRUCTURE 

54 

10  0 

REQUIRED  TO  MEET  CRITICAL  MODERN  FUEL  CONSUMPTION 

176 

20  0 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  S  TN  IN  HIGH  PRl  UNITS 

X60696 

TRK  5  TN  WRECKER  FMTV  M1089 

65 

14  8 

MODERNIZES  FSP  RECOVERS  OPS 

134 

150 

REQUIRE  FOR  HIGH  PRl  ENC  SUPPORT 

1 

TOTAL 

$ 

1866 



COMMUNICATION  /  ELECTRONICS                                                                                                           ■ 

SAMS  l/TDA 

91 

4  1 

PURCHASE  lOOH  OF  REQUIREMENT 

279 

33 

PURCHASE  lOOH  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-S4 

2075 

83 

PURCHASE  ^an,  OF  requirement 

440. 

22 

FILL  FPl  i  enhanced  80€S 

ULLS-A 

2200' 

70 

PURCHASE  60%  Of  REQUIREMENT 

SAAS-MOD 

120 

30 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

AIT 

583 

105 

PURCHASE  5i%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

50 

PURCHASE  lOOX  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-G 

3200 

176 

PURCHASE  9»%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

29 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

1 

TOTAL 

S 

63  9 

1 

VARIED 

M 1 1 3A3  FOV  CONVERSION 

440 

55  0 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  M1 13  MOCEHNIZATION 

VARIED 

NIGHT  VIEWERS  FOR  Ml  13  FOV 

606 

103 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS 

W83529 

07  DOZER  W  /  RIPPER 

156 

39  7 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  EN  SHORTAGES 

W76473 

TRCT  FT  HIGH  SPEED  M9ACE 

43 1 

400 

SUPPORTS  HIGH  PRIORITY  UNIT  SHORTAGES  UNDER  'AA  03 

F43429 

ATEC  CRANE 

50. 

100 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

XI 0500 

HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATOR 

32 

80 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

SI2916 

VIBRATOR  ROLLER 

43 

SO 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

VARIED 

10  TON  FORK  TRUCK  (ATLAS) 

98  < 

60 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

177  0 

1 

LOGISTICS  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

W47225 

V/TR  PURIFICATION  3000  GPH  TM  , 

22 

15.5 

MEETS  ESSENTIAL  SOLDIER  SPT  REQUIREMENTS 

VARIED 

GEN  ST  DED  TOG 

8401 

210 

MODERNIZE  OBSOLETE  GENERATORS 

L28351 

KITCHEN  FIELD  TRL  MNO 

183 

30 

PROVIOEOS  REQUIRED  AFFS  SUPPORT 

T49255 

TRK  LF  OD  MODEL  M4K 

831 

20 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  MHE 

R66273 

REFUELING  SYS  AVN  HEMTT 

151 

33 

CRITICAL  FUEL  ASSET 

1 

total;   I 

s 

448 

__ 

NIGHT  VISION  EQUIPMENT 

N05482 

NVGS  AN  /  PVS-7B 

14387 

s 

710 

CONPNUES  TO  FILL  EB  REQUIREMENTS 

N04596 

NVG  AN  /  TVS-5W/IMG 

8076 

s 

20  9 

E03S26 

TEST  SET  TS-4348  UV 

4000 

$ 

10 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SUHVnVAL  EQUIPMENT 

A06352 

NVS  AN  /  AVS-6  (V)  1 

500 

i 

37 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

966 

1 

CHEMICAL  /  BIOLOGICAL  EQUIP. 

A32355 

ALARM  CHEM  AGENT  MSAI 

968 

% 

40 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURvrvAL  EQUIPMENT 

F78133 

CHEM  BIO  PROT  SHELTER 

33 

s 

60 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

DS2404 

DECON  APPAR  M17A1  /  20 

141 

s 

20 

SUPPORT  ESSENTIAL  INDIVIDUAL  OCON  SURV  OPS 

R20684 

RADIAC  SET  AN  /  VOR-2 

987 

s 

20 

ESSENTIAL  EQUIP  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SOLDIER  SURvivBiLiTy 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

140 

1 

380 


AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT                                                                                                                                                                                             | 

H30517 

FADEC  CM  J7D 

65 

153 

CRITICAL  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

AH- 1  BORSIGHTING  DVC 

1 

50 

REDUCES  MAINT  REQUIREMENTS 

H44644 

COBRA  C-NITE  SPARES  PKG 

2 

37 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  niGh 

TOPSCAP.a^,TT 

FUEL  CELLS  CH47-D 

1 

49 

REQUIRED  CREW  SAf  ETV  enhancement                                | 

K31795 

SLEP  UH-1 

61 

713 

COST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE 

IFEEXTESSON                                  1 

M39331 

HOIST  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

21 

24 

SUPPORTS  ESSENTIAL  MAINTENANCE  C=S                                    | 

M44644 

AH1F  REWIRE 

35 

46 

DOO  DIRECTED  PROGRAM 

i 

H44&44 

M-65  TOW  MISSLE  R&M 

5 

06 

INCREASES  WEAPON  LEATHALIPr                                                      1 

1 

TOTAL 

$ 

107  8 

1 

INFRASTRUCTURE  EQUIPMENT 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTION  11E 

20 

60 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTIONS  61C 

11 

83 

PROWOES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

ATiT  DEFINITY  G3I 

20 

120 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  "ELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT4T  DEFINITY  G3S 

23 

34 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  OPTEMPO  AVOIDANCE  TO  REINVEST  N 

CHP 

183 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  OPTEMPO  AVOIDANCE  TO  REINVEST  N 

HIGH  PRIORITl'  UNITS                                                                              1 

TOTAL 

$ 

48  0 

1 

TRAINING  &  SIMULATION  EQUIP. 

GUARDFISTII  FAT 

75 

26 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

NCREASES  MOS  PROFiciENC 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 

192 

50 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

NCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENC 

MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 

2 

06 

PROVOES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVENGER  l-COFT 

4 

60 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

NCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

JANUS 

13 

3  1 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS 

19 

10 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

A-FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 

16 

44 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFIGENCY 

AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 

10 

96 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 

150 

29  0 

COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  AND  training  150  SITES     | 

1 

TOTAL 

S 

61  3 

1 

8b 


381 


CHEMICAL  /  BIOLOGICAL  EQUIP.                                                                                                                        — | 

60 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

60 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

S 

20 

SUPPORT  ESSENTIAL  INDIVIDUAL  OCCN  SURV  OPS 

RADIAC  SET  AN  /  VDR-2 

s 

20 

ESSENTIAL  EQUIP  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SOlCiER  SURVIVB.L.-> 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

160 

AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 

H30517 

FADECCH-47D 

65 

153 

CRITICAL  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

AH-)  BORSIGHTING  DVC 

1 

50 

REDUCES  MAINT  REQUIREMENTS 

H44644 

COBRA  C-NITE  SPARES  PKG 

2 

37 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS  CAPABILITY 

FUEL  CELLS  CH47-D 

1 

49 

REQUIRED  CREW  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT 

K31795 

SLEPUH-1 

72 

845 

COST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE 

-IFE  e;<TENSION 

H39331 

HOIST  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

21 

24 

SUPPORTS  ESSENTIAL  MAINTENANCE  OPS                                      | 

H44644 

AH1F  REWIRE 

35 

46 

000  DIRECTED  PROGRAM 

H44644 

M-65  TOW  MISSLE  R&M 

5 

06 

INCREASES  WEAPON  LEATHALITY                                                       | 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

1210 

INFRASTRUCTURE  EQUIPMENT 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTION  HE 

20 

60 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTIONS  61C 

11 

83 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT4T  DEFINITY  G31 

20 

120 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT&TDEFINITYG3S 

23 

34 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  OPTEMPO  AVOIDANCE  TO  REINVEST  IN 

CHP 

183 

HIGH  PRIORITY  UNITS 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

480 

TRAINING  &  SIMULATION  EQUIP. 

GUARDFISTII  FAT 

75 

26 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 

192i 

50 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 

2 

i 

06 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVENGER  l-COFT 

4 

60 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

JANUS 

13i 

31 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFIC'ENCY 

ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS 

19' 

10 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

A-FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 

161 

44 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 

lOi 

96 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 

150; 

29  0 

COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  1 50  SITES       ] 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

613 

1 

382 


CUMULATIVE  INCREMENT  $900M                                                                                                                                                           | 

REMARKS                                   1 

LIN 

TACTICAL  TRUCKS  &  TRAILERS 

art 

COST 

X59326 

33  8 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  TRKTP  IN  CSP  .jNITS 

VARIED 

2  5  TON  ESP 

345 

flLLSJSHEB  REQUIBEMENT 

VARIED 

5  TON  ESP 

391 

23  5 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  FSP  REQUIREMENTS 

X44403 

TRKOUMP20TNM917 

132 

30  0 

SUPPORTS  INCREASED  ENG  REQUIREMENTS  iN  CSP  •  i  2 

S70027 

STIR  22  1/2  TN  M871A2 

294 

50 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  CSS  MOBILITY  STRUCTURE 

T87243 

HEMTT  M978 

54 

100 

REQUIRED  TO  MEET  CRITICAL  MODERN  FUEL  CONSUMP"  CN 

X43708 

TRK  DUMP  5  TN  FMTV  M1090 

176 

20  0 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  IN  HIGH  PRl  UNITS 

X60696 

TRK  S  TN  WRECKER  FMTV  M1089 

65 

148 

MODERNIZES  FSP  RECOVERr  OPS 

T91656 

TRKTRACM916 

134 

150 

REQUIRE  FOR  HIGH  PRl  ENG  SUPPORT 

T61035 

TRKTRCTRHETM1070 

75 

160 

REQUIRED  CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  ITEM  FOR  Ml  TRANSPCR" 

Z65946 

STLR  LB  70  TN 

75 

12  8 

REQUIREO  CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  ITEM  FOR  Ml  tranSPOS* 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

2154 

1 

COMMUNICATION  /  ELECTRONICS 

SAMS  l/TOA 

91 

4  1 

PURCHASE  lOOH  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SMS 

279 

33 

PURCHASE  IOCS  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-S4 

2075 

83 

PURCHASE  lOOH  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SIDPERS 

440 

22 

FILL  FPI  t  ENHANCED  BDES 

ULLS-A 

2200 

70 

PURCHASE  60*  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SAAS-MOD 

120 

30 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

AIT 

583 

10  5 

PURCHASE  55H  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SPBS-R 

910 

50 

PURCHASE  lOOS  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-G 

3254 

206 

PURCHASE  10OH  OF  REQUIREMENT 

TIMMS 

67 

29 

PURCHASE  100H  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ILAP 

80 

58 

PURCHASE  lOOS  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SM3 

182 

12 

PURCHASE  100S  OF  REQUIREMENT 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

73  9 

1 

COMBAT  &  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

VARIED 

Ml  1 3A3  FOV  CONVERSION 

440 

550 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  Ml  13  MODERNIZATION 

VARIED 

NIGHT  VIEWERS  FOR  Ml  13  FOV 

606i 

10,3 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS 

W83529 

D7  DOZER  W/ RIPPER 

221 

547 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  EN  SHORTAGES 

W76473 

TRCT  FT  HIGH  SPEED  M9ACE 

60. 

540 

SUPPORTS  HIGH  PRIORITY  UNIT  SHORTAGES  UNDER  "AA  C3 

F43429 

ATEC  CRANE 

50 

100 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

X10500 

HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATOR 

32 

80 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

S12916 

VIBRATOR  ROLLER 

43 

30 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

VARIED 

10  TON  FORK  TRUCK  (ATLAS) 

98: 

60 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

1 

TOTAL 

% 

2060 

LOGISTICS  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

W47225 

WTR  PURIFICATION  3000  GPH  TM 

22 

15  5 

MEETS  ESSENTIAL  SOLDIER  SPT  REQUIREMENTS 

VARIED 

GEN  ST  DED  TOG 

920 

23  0 

MODERNIZE  OBSOLETE  GENERATORS 

L28351 

KITCHEN  FIELD  TRL  MND 

183 

30 

PROVIOEDS  REQUIRED  AFFS  SUPPORT 

T49255 

TRK  LF  OD  MODEL  M4K 

208 

50 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  MHE 

R66273 

REFUELING  SYS  AVN  HEMTT 

151 

CRITICAL  FUEL  ASSET 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

498 

NIGHT  VISION  EQUIPMENT 

N05482 

NVGS  AN  /  PVS-7B 

17005 

s 

83  0 

CONTINUES  TO  FILL  EB  REQUIREMENTS 

N04596 

NVG  AN  /  TVS-5W/IMG 

8076 

s 

20  9 

E03826 

TEST  SET  TS-4348  UV 

4000 

s 

10 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

A06352 

NVS  AN  /  AVS-6  (V)  1 

500 

s 

37 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

108  6 

■ 

383 


CUMULATIVE  INCREMENT  SIB 

1 

REMARKS                                 1 



TACTICAL  TRUCKS  &  TRAILERS 

QTY 

COST 

;>326 

TRK  5  TN  TRACTOR  FMTV  M1088 

250 

33  4 

REPLACES  OSSOIETI  5  TN  TRiOB  M  rsP  units 

VARIED 

2  5  TON  ESP 

751 

445 

CIUS25%EB  REQUIREMENT 

5  TON  ESP 

558 

33  5 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  FSP  REQUIREMENTS 

167 

37  0 

SUPPORTS  INCREASED  ENG  REQUIREMENTS  iN  f  SP  '  t  2 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  CSS  MOBILITY  STRUCTURE 

T87243 

54 

100 

REQUIRED  TO  MEET  CRITICAL  MODERN  FUEL  CONSUMPTION 

X«370« 

TRK  DUMP  5  TN  FMTV  M1090 

176 

200 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  5  TN  IN  HIGH  PRI  UNITS 

X60696 

TRK  5  TN  WRECKER  PMTV  M10t9 

65 

148 

MODERNISES  FSP  RECOVIRT  OPS 

T91656 

134 

150 

REQUIRE  FOR  MIGM  PRI  ENG  SUPPORT 

T61035 

TRKTRCTR  HETM1070 

75 

160 

REQUIRED  CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  rTEM  FOR  Mi  TRANSPORT 

ZSS946 

STLR  LB  70  TN 

75 

128 

REOUIBEO  CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  nu  FOR  Mi  TRANSPORT 

■     1                                                                                                                                               1 

total; 

$ 

242  0  ■ 

1 

COMMUNICATION  /  ELECTKONICS 

SAMS  l/TDA 

91 

4  1  ; 

PURCHASE  100%  Of  REQUIREMENT 

SMS 

279' 

33 

PURCHASE  100%  Of  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-S4 

2075 

83 

PURCHASE  lOOH  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SIDPERS 

440 

2  2 

FILLFPl  1  ENHANCED  BOES 

ULLS-A 

2200 

70  : 

PURCHASE  e«  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SAAS-MOO 

120 

30 

PURCHASE  10O»  OF  REQUIREMENT 

AIT 

1066 

192 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SPBS-R 

910' 

5.0 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ULLS-G 

3254 

20  6 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

TIMMS 

67 

2  9 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

ILAP 

80 

58. 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

SM3 

182 

12 

PURCHASE  100%  Of  REQUIREMENT 

IM3 

106' 

1  3 

PURCHASE  100%  OF  REQUIREMENT 

1 

TOTAL 

S 

83.9 

' 

COMBAT  a  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

VARIED 

Ml  13A3  FOV  CONVERSION 

600 

75  0; 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  M113  MODERNIZATION 

VARIED 

NIGHT  VIEWERS  FOR  M1 13  FOV       ' 

606 

10  3 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS 

W83529 

07  DOZER  W  /  RIPPER 

221 

54  7 

SUPPORTS  CRITICAL  EN  SHORTAGES 

W76473 

TRCT  FT  HIGH  SPEED  M9ACE 

60 

540 

SUPPORTS  HIGH  PRIORITY  UNIT  SHORTAGES  UNDER  TAA  C3 

F43429 

ATEC  CRANE 

50 

100 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

X 10500 

HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATOR 

32 

8  0 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILITIES 

S12916 

VIBRATOR  ROLLER 

43 1 

1  $ 

80! 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPASILinES 

VARIED 

1 0  TON  FORK  TRUCK  (ATLAS) 

98> 

6  0  ' 

MODERNIZES  EN  CAPABILfTIES 

K57667 

Ml  09A6  PALADIN 

6 

8  4 

INCREASE  STATE  Of  THE  ART  FIRE  SUPT  CAPABILITY 

1 

TOTAL! 

s 

2344 

1 

; 

LOGISTICS  SERVICE  SUPPORT        1 

W47225 

WTR  PURIFICATION  3000  GPH  TM 

22 

15  5  ' 

MEETS  ESSENTIAL  SOLDIER  SPT  REQUIREMENTS 

VARIED 

GEN  ST  DED  TQG 

1120 

28.0 

MODERNIZE  OBSOLETE  GENERATORS 

L28351 

KITCHEN  FIELD  TRL   MND 

183 

30 

PROVIDEDS  REQUIRED  Af  f  S  SUPPORT 

T4925S 

TRK  LF  DD  MODEL  M4K 

208 

50 

REPLACES  OBSOLETE  MME 

R66273 

REFUELING  SYS  AVN  HEMTT              i 

151 

3  3 

CRITICAL  FUEL  ASSET 

1 

total: 

s 

548 

1 

NIGHT  VISION  EQUIPMENT 

N05482 

NVGS  AN  /  PVS-7B 

19841 

i 

960 

CONTINOES  TO  FILL  EB  REQUIREMENTS 

N04596 

NVG  AN  /  TVS-5W/IMG 

8076 

i 

20  9' 

E03826 

TEST  SET  TS-4348  UV 

4000 

t 

10 

REQUIRED  SOLDIER  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

A06352 

NVS  AN  /  AVS-6  (V)  1 

500 

i 

37 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURWAL  EQUIPMENT 

1 

TOTAL 

i 

1216  ' 

10a 
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CHEMIC*'.  /  BIOLOGICAL  EQUIP-                                                                                                                                                                                   | 

A32355 

ALARM  CHEM  AGENT  M8A1 

1816 

$ 

60 

REQU'REO  SOLO'Efi  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

F78133 

CHEM  BIO  PROT  SHELTER 

55 

i 

100 

ESSENTIAL  NBC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

D8240* 

DECON  APPARM17A1  /  2/3 

141 

J 

20 

SUPPOOT  ESSENTIAL  INOWOUAL  DCON  SURV  OPS 

R206a4 

RADIAC  SET  AN  /  VDR-2 

987 

S 

20 

ESSENTIAL  EQUIP  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SOLDIER  SURVIVB.L.'V 

1 

TOTAL 

J 

20  0 

1 

AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 

H305I7 

FADEC  CH-«70 

65 

153 

CRITICAL  SAf  ETV  ENHANCEMENT 

AM-1  60RSIGHTING  DVC 

1 

REDUCES  MAINT  REQUIREMENTS 

H446M 

COBRA  CNITE  SPARES  PKG 

2 

SUPPORTS  REQUIRED  NIGHT  OPS  CAPABILITY 

FUEL  CELLS  CM47-0 

1 

REQUIRED  CREVV  SAf  ETY  ENHANCEMENT 

K31795 

SLEP  UH-1 

83 

97  5 

COST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE  L 

fE  EXTENSION                               1 

H39331 

HOIST  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

21 

SUPPORTS  ESSENTm.  MAINTENANCE  OPS                                 1 

H44644 

AH1F  REWIRE 

35 

46 

OOD  DIRECTED  PROGRAM 

H44644 

M-65  TOW  MISSLE  RSM 

5 

06 

INCREASES  WEAPON  I.EAT>1A1.1TY                                                     | 

1 

TOTAL 

s 

1340 

INFRASTRUCTURE  EQUIPMENT 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTION  1  IE 

20' 

6  0 

PROVIDES  CRCTICAi  TSLECOM  UPGRADES 

NT  MERIDIAN  OPTIONS  61C 

11 

83 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT&T  OEFINITY  G3I 

20 

120 

PROVIDES  CRmCAl.  TELECOM  UPGRADES 

AT4T  OEFINITY  G3S 

23 

34 

PROVIDES  CRITICAL  OPTEMPO  AVOIDANCE  TO  REINVEST  IN 

CHP 

183 

HIGH  PRIORITY  UNITS 

1 

TOTAL 

t 

48  0 

1 

TRAINING  &  SIMULATION  EQUIP.                                                                                                                                                                     1 

GUARDFISTll  FAT 

75 

26 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PR0FIC:ENC-' 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CLASSROOM 

192: 

50 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TPNG  AND 

MLRS  FIRE  CONTROL  PANEL  TR 

0.6 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFIC  ENCT 

AVENGER  l-COFT 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

JANUS 

13. 

3  1 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

ARMOR  MOVING  TRGT  CARRIERS    ' 

19: 

10 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TUNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROF iCiENCV 

A-FIST  ARMOR  TRAINER 

16 

44 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFiCiENCY 

AVN  TRAINING  SIMULATOR 

lot 

96 

PROVIDES  UNIT  TRNG  AND 

INCREASES  MOS  PROFICIENCY 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  CENTER 

150 

290 

COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  150  SITES     | 

. 1 

TOTAL 

t 

61  3 

1 

10b 
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Truck  Program 

Question.  You  used  a  considerable  amount  of  the  miscellaneous  funding  the  Con- 
gress provided  last  year  to  procure  and  extend  the  service  life  of  trucks.  How  much 
is  included  in  the  President's  budget  for  trucks?  What  is  the  requirement  for  trucks? 

ARNG  answer.  The  requirement  to  modernize  the  Army  National  Guard's  me- 
dium and  line  haul  truck  fleet  to  include  two  and  half  ton,  five  ton,  heavy  equip- 
ment transport  and  line  haul  is  10,000  modem  trucks.  This  is  broken  out  as  follows: 
16,800  modem  two-and-half  ton,  12,000  modem  five  tons  of  all  categories,  800  line 
haul,  and  400  modem  equipment  transporters.  The  medium  truck  fleet  would  be 
modernized  to  the  newest  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles  (FMTV).  The  Army 
National  Guard  also  has  a  requirement  for  6,000  High  Mobility  Wheeled  Vehicles 
to  support  existing  shortfalls  in  its  units. 

Question.  Where  do  the  truck  programs  fall  on  your  priority  list? 

ARNG  answer.  Truck  programs  to  include  the  extended  service  life  program  and 
procurement  of  modem  trucks  is  a  high  priority.  The  modernization  of  the  light  and 
medium  truck  fleet  is  to  receive  one  of  the  highest  priorities  as  part  of  the  Total 
Army's  initiative  to  reduce  operation  and  maintenance  costs.  The  use  of  modem 
equipment  serves  as  force  multiplier,  creating  a  powerful  and  versatile  force  capable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  Force  XXI. 

UH-1  SLEP  Program 

Question.  This  Committee  initiated  a  UH-1  Huey  Service  Life  Extension  Program 
with  $10  million  in  additional  funding  last  year.  This  Congress  had  attempted  to 
initiate  such  a  program  in  the  past  only  to  have  the  Army  refuse  to  spend  the 
money.  How  many  Huey's  do  you  have  in  the  inventory  which  require  a  Service  Life 
Extension? 

ARNG  answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  proposes  that  131  Hueys  be  entered 
into  a  service  life  extension  program  (SLEP)  to  fill  the  requirement  of  the  Light 
Utility  Helicopter  units. 

Question.  Is  this  an  important  program  for  the  Army  Guard? 

ARNG  answer.  Yes.  The  Light  Utility  HeUcopter  mission  requires  a  helicopter  of 
lesser  capabihty  than  the  UH-60  Black  Hawk  and  more  than  the  current  configura- 
tion of  the  UH-1.  The  ARNG  proposes  that  a  UH-1  SLEP  perform  the  Light  UtiUty 
HeUcopter  mission.  This  will  ensure  UH-1  commonality  with  future  systems  and 
deployability  into  the  21st  Century. 

Question.  Are  additional  funds  required  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

ARNG  answer.  The  $10  million  in  additional  funding  last  year  is  enough  to  ini- 
tiate a  UH-1  SLEP  program  and  produce  two  prototype  helicopters  over  the  next 
18  months.  Requirements  to  complete  the  UH-1  SLEP  program  (131  heUcopters) 
may  be  incorporated  into  the  POM  cycle. 

Air  National  Guard  Equipment  and  Aircraft 

Question.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $648.6  million  for  Air  National 
Guard  equipment  and  aircraft,  $294.8  miUion  more  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quested. This  year,  the  President's  budget  request  for  procurement  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  is  $287.5  miUion,  a  substantial  decrease  from  last  year's  request  of 
$353.8  milhon.  In  your  prepared  statement  you  say  your  budget  is  austere,  but  ade- 
quate to  support  training  for  your  federal  role.  Modem  equipment  is  important  to 
training.  If  the  Congress  were  to  appropriate  only  the  requested  amount,  what 
would  be  the  impact  on  both  your  training  and  your  modernization  programs? 

ANG  answer.  With  regards  to  training,  reductions  to  the  Air  National  Guard  fly- 
ing hour  accounts  have  placed  it  at  the  minimum  amount  of  flying  we  need  to  train 
for  our  federal  mission.  Regarding  modernization,  the  President's  budget  requests 
44  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  majority  of  those  mod- 
ernization ftmds  are  used  for  mobility  and  support  aircraft.  The  impact  of  this  level 
of  funding  reduction  would  be  on  those  type  of  aircraft.  If  Congress  appropriated  the 
requested  amount,  the  Air  National  Guard  could  train  to  its  federal  mission  on  its 
current  inventory  of  aircraft. 

Question.  With  the  reduction  in  the  Operational  Support  Aircraft  fleet,  is  there 
a  requirement  for  additional  C-20G  aircraft? 

ANG  answer.  There  is  a  requirement  for  a  long-range  aircraft  with  sufficient 
cargo  capacity  to  transport  congressional  delegations  and  teams  performing  Inspec- 
tor General  duties,  staff  assistance  visits,  and  readiness  assistance  visits.  Ideally, 
the  aircraft  would  be  able  to  accommodate  teams  that  range  in  size  from  10  to  60 
personnel  with  their  luggage/equipment. 

Question.  What  aircraft  would  a  C-20G  replace? 
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ANG  answer.  There  is  currently  no  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  inventory  comparable 
to  the  C-20G.  For  every  aircraft  purchased,  the  Air  Force  will  retire  one  G-22B. 

Question.  What  Eire  the  capabihties  of  the  C-20G  vs  the  aircraft  it  would  replace? 

ANG  answer.  Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  capabilities  of  the  C-22B  and  G- 
20G. 

COMPARISON 

C-22B  C-20G 

Operations: 

Price  Per  Flying  Hour  $2,890  $2,900. 

Passengers  (Pax)  Max 89  26. 

Cost  Per  Seat  Per  Hour  (26  Pax) $111  $112. 

Cost  Per  Seat  Per  Hour  (max  pax)  $32  $112. 

Altitude  Ceiling  (feet)  41,000  45,000. 

Stage  III  Noise  Compliant No  Yes. 

Category  II  ILS No  Yes. 

Range  (nm)  With  Maximum  Passengers  2,500  3,396. 

Cargo  Volume  (cubic  feet): 

Baggage  Compartment 950  169. 

Baggage  Volume  Per  Passenger 10.6  6.5. 

Overhead  Storage Yes No. 

Cargo  Door  No  Yes. 

Pallet  Capability No  Limited. 

Question.  Where  would  C-20G  aircraft  fall  on  your  priority  list? 

ANG  answer.  Since  the  C-22Bs  must  be  retired  by  fiscal  year  2000  or  incur  large 
Periodic  Depot  Maintenance  (PDM)  costs,  replacement  for  the  C-22B  is  a  high  pri- 
ority. The  C-20G  meets  our  requirements  for  a  C-22  replacement. 

Question.  There  are  currently  6  C-130  Air  Guard  aircraft  flying  in  Bosnia  and  C- 
130s  are  frequently  deployed  to  other  contingency  operations.  What  defensive  sys- 
tems do  the  crews  of  these  aircraft  have  to  protect  them  from  ground  fire? 

ANG  answer.  The  aircraft  deployed  to  support  Bosnia  are  equipped  with  an  Air- 
craft Defensive  System  (ADS).  This  consists  of  a  Chaff  and  Flare  dispenser  (ALE/ 
47),  Missile  Warning  Receiver  (AAR/47),  and  some  aircraft  deployed  have  a  Radar 
Warning  Receiver  (ALR/69).  All  aircraft  are  equipped  with  Last  Armor  protective 
plating,  this  system  is  retrofitted  into  the  aircraft  to  protect  the  cockpit  and 
loadmasters  area  from  small  arms  fire. 

Question.  What  is  the  requirement  for  defensive  systems  for  the  C-130  aircraft 
and  the  other  aircraft  you  have  in  your  inventory? 

ANG  answer.  The  following  aircraft  do  not  have  coiiplete  defensive  systems  in- 
stalled: 

C-5— 13  aircraft:  Cost=$9.2  milUon; 
C-141— 16  aircraft:  Cost=$43.4  miUion; 
C-130— 130  aircraft:  Cost=$79.6  million; 
HC-130— 6  aircraft:  Cost=$1.7  million;  and 
LC-130— 4  aircraft:  Cost=$1.3  million. 

These  estimates  include  required  support  equipment. 

Question.  It  is  the  Committee's  imderstanding  that  you  will  soon  be  sending  10 
to  12  of  your  C-26  aircraft  to  the  boneyard.  What  is  the  reason  for  doing  so? 

ANG  answer.  Air  National  Guard  Operational  Support  Aircraft  (OSA)  fleet  reduc- 
tions are  in  response  to  OSD  directives.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  OSA  Wartime  Re- 
quirements Study  sized  the  OSA  fleet  to  the  two  Major  Regional  Contingency  sce- 
nario. That  reduced  the  total  OSA  fleet  from  509  to  391  aircraft.  The  ANG  reduced 
its  fleet  from  46  to  18  aircraft.  Subsequently,  Program  Budget  Decision  854  imple- 
ments the  Commission  of  Roles  and  Missions  recommendations  removing  funding, 
inventory  and  manpower. 

Question.  Of  the  remaining  C-26  aircraft  in  your  inventory  how  many  are  used 
in  the  counterdrug  mission? 

ANG  answer.  Of  the  23  C-26  aircraft  remaining  in  the  Air  Guard  in  1997,  10  will 
be  used  only  for  counterdrug  support.  We  currently  have  over  28  state  requests  for 
counterdrug-modiiied  C-26  aircraft  and  only  enough  funds  to  modify  and  fly  eight 
aircraft.  We  are  hoping  for  funds  to  modify  tiie  next  two  aircraft  in  the  1997  budget. 

Question.  Of  the  remaining  C-26  aircraft  in  your  inventory  how  many  are  used 
in  the  counterdrug  mission? 

ANG  answer.  We  currently  have  six  counterdrug-modiiied  C-26  aircraft.  By  1  Oc- 
tober 1996,  we  will  have  three  additional  aircraft  modified.  These  aircraft  provide 
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photo  reconnaissance,  infrared  surveillance,  and  command  and  control  capabilities 
to  law  enforcement  in  support  of  the  counterdrug  mission.  On  occasion,  C-26  air- 
craft that  have  not  been  modified  with  the  counterdrug  equipment  provide 
counterdrug  support  by  providing  transportation  of  controlled  substances,  confiden- 
tial informants,  and  other  such  transportation  services  at  the  request  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Question.  How  many  require  aerial  surveillance  equipment  enhancements? 

NGB  answer.  Currently  we  have  enough  funds  to  modify  eight  C-26  aircraft.  We 
need  approximately  $3.8  million  to  modify  one  C-26  for  counterdrug  use.  Our  total 
request  for  1997  is  $9.8  million.  This  will  modify  two  aircraft  and  allow  us  to  pur- 
chase the  spare  parts  needed  to  keep  the  entire  ten  operational  in  1997. 

ANG  answer.  In  addition  to  the  nine  C-26  aircraft  currently  modified  for 
counterdrug  missions,  or  in  the  process  of  being  modified,  we  plan  to  modify  two 
more.  These  two  aircraft  have  completed  the  Group  A  process  (wiring  harness,  etc.), 
but  funds  are  not  available  to  complete  Group  B  efforts  (counterdrug  sensor  pod  and 
control  console).  The  cost  to  complete  modification  is  approximately  $3.8  million  per 
aircraft. 

Navy  Reserve  Equipment 

Question.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $105.8  million  in  procurement  of 
equipment  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  an  addition  of  $43.8  million  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. This  year  the  President's  request  is  only  $36.6  million.  Is  there  anything 
unique  about  your  mission  which  would  explain  why  the  request  for  procurement 
for  the  Naval  Reserve  is  the  least  of  any  of  the  other  components? 

NR  answer.  No,  there  is  nothing  unique  about  our  missions,  other  than  the  most 
significant  and  costly  equipment  allocated  to  the  Naval  Reserve  is  received  via  re- 
distribution from  the  Active  component  rather  than  through  new  procurement.  Re- 
quirements for  additional  equipment  and  equipment  modifications  for  the  Naval  Re- 
serve are  considered  during  the  Plarming,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)  process.  The  priority  of  these  requirements  in  relation  to  all  Navy  require- 
ments determines  if  scarce  funding  resources  wiU  be  made  available  for  Reserve 
specific  programs.  It  should  be  noted  that  $24.3  million  of  last  year's  Naval  Reserve 
budgeted  procurement  request  (P-IR)  was  for  helicopter  modifications  to  Marine 
Corps  aircraft  which  are  fimded  as  part  of  APN. 

Question.  More  than  half  of  the  funds  the  Congress  provided  last  year  in  miscella- 
neous equipment  was  used  for  upgrades  to  the  F-18.  What  is  the  remaining  require- 
ment for  F-18  upgrades?  Where  does  the  F-18  upgrade  program  fit  on  your  priority 
Ust? 

NR  answer.  Upgrading  the  Reserve  CAG  to  be  fully  compatible  with  Active  mis- 
sions is  a  top  priority.  It  would  require  approximately  $96  million  to  outfit  24  Re- 
serve aircraft  for  full  strike  capabilities.  The  Naval  Reserve  has  a  number  of  equally 
important  air  and  surface  missions,  so  it  is  difficult  to  place  one  communities'  mis- 
sion needs  over  that  of  another.  For  the  Reserve  combat  air  mission,  the  F/A-18A 
upgrade  would  be  the  top  priority  for  major  equipment  improvemenmts. 

Question.  When  will  the  fleet  of  C-9  aircraft  you  operate  reach  obsolescence? 

NR  answer.  The  average  age  of  the  C-9  aircraft  is  over  21  years  with  the  oldest 
at  28  years.  While  the  airframes  may  still  have  an  expected  lifespan  of  38  years, 
the  avionics  and  engines  are  reaching  technical  obsolescence.  The  avionics  will  be- 
come obsolete  in  fiscal  year  1998,  and  the  engines  in  fiscal  year  2000. 

Question.  Does  the  current  avionics  suite  meet  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  requirements  for  over-water  naviga- 
tion? 

NR  answer.  In  fiscal  year  1998,  the  avionics  suite  will  no  longer  meet  standards 
for  over-water  navigation.  Existing  worldwide  OMEGA  navigational  cudes  wiU  be 
shut  down  as  new  standards  go  into  effect.  Naval  Reserve  C-9  aircraft  are  currently 
configured  for  OMEGA  navigation. 

Question.  What  would  it  cost  per  airframe  to  modify  your  current  C-9s  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  over-water  navigation  in  fiscal  year  1998? 

NR  answer.  Approximately  $3  million  per  aircraft  to  procure  and  install  necessary 
equipment  for  global  over-water  navigation. 

Question.  Are  there  additional  requirements  which  the  current  aircraft  wiU  not  be 
able  to  meet  in  the  out  years? 

NR  answer.  The  aircraft  engines  wiU  not  meet  Stage  III  emission  and  noise  abate- 
ment standards  which  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  will  implement  in  2000, 
and  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  will  implement  in  2002.  Engine 
replacements/modifications  will  cost  $82  imhion  for  marginally  effective  hush  kits 
or  $160  million  for  new  engines. 
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Question.  The  Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  (MIUW)  radar,  sonar,  and  sur- 
veillance center  van  system  supports  forward  presence  missions  and  they  have  been 
deployed  extensively.  The  Navy  identified  capability  shortfalls  and  has  been  upgrad- 
ing its  inventory  for  five  years.  Last  yeeir  you  used  $6.4  miUion  of  your  miscella- 
neous equipment  account  to  upgrade  one  van.  How  many  vans  remain  to  be  up- 
graded? 

NR  answer.  Eight  vans  have  been  upgraded  since  fiscal  year  1992.  This  leaves 
fourteen  vans  to  be  upgraded  before  the  program  is  completed. 

Question.  What  is  the  current  cost  to  upgrade  a  van? 

NR  answer.  The  approximate  cost  to  upgrade  one  van  is  $6  miUion. 

Question.  Please  explain  the  additional  capabihties  an  upgraded  van  brings  to 
your  mission. 

NR  answer.  MIUW  forces  deploy  in  support  of  a  variety  of  naval  coastal  warfare 
missions,  including  maritime  surveillance,  amphibious  support,  and  port  security/ 
harbor  defense.  Units  have  deployed  to  Desert  Storm,  Haiti  and  Korea.  In  peacetime 
these  units  conduct  drug  interdiction  missions.  Upgraded  van  enhancements  in- 
clude: Improved  underwater  arrays,  ESM  capability,  and  fusion  of  sensor  informa- 
tion for  processing;  increased  ranges  for  sonar,  radar  and  communications;  more  ef- 
fective methodology  for  surveillance,  data  processing  and  linking  to  operational  com- 
manders; automated  target  identification  and  tracking;  and  secure  digital  commu- 
nications. 

Question.  Where  do  the  upgrades  fall  on  your  priority  Ust? 

NR  answer.  Upgrading  the  Reserve  MIUW  van  systems  for  enhanced  mission  ca- 
pabilities is  one  of  my  top  priorities.  This  mission  capabihty  is  100%  resident  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  an  important  element  for  coastal  warfare.  The  Naval  Reserve 
has  a  number  of  equally  important  air  and  surface  missions,  so  it  is  difficult  to  place 
one  communities'  mission  needs  over  that  of  another.  For  the  Reserve  littoral  war- 
fare mission,  the  MIUW  van  upgrade  would  be  the  top  priority  for  major  equipment 
improvements. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Equipment 

Question.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $212.1  milUon  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  equipment  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  an  addition  of  $173.1  milUon 
above  the  President's  Request.  This  year  the  President's  request  is  $69.4  million  for 
Procurement  of  equipment  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

With  the  Miscellaneous  equipment  funding  the  Congress  provided  last  year,  you 
are  purchasing  literally  thousands  of  small  items  of  equipment.  This  year's  budget 
request,  unlike  the  other  components,  actually  recommends  an  increase  in  funding 
to  procure  items  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase? 

MCR  answer.  Procurement  Marine  Corps  (PMC);  Procurement  1  Reserve  (PIR). 

Fiscal  year  1996,  $38.5  million;  fiscal  year  1997,  $69.4  milUon  equals  $30.9  mil- 
lion (difference). 

$30.8  miUion— Single  Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio  System  (SINCGARS) 
fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  impact  if  additional  funding  for  procurement  is  not 
added  by  the  Congress  this  year  as  it  has  in  the  past? 

MCR  answer.  The  readiness  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  wiU  not  be  improved 
through  equipment  modernization.  Existing  weapon  systems  wUl  not  be  enhanced 
through  the  appUcation  of  emerging  technologies.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  warfighting 
capabUities  will  not  be  strengthened  (night  vision  equipment,  AAV7A1  PIP,  LAV 
PIP,  MlAl  modification  kits,  etc.)  in  critical  areas. 

Question.  The  Congress  provided  funding  for  6  AH-IW  aircrafl;  last  year.  Does 
that  complete  your  requirement  for  the  AH-IW  for  the  Reserve  forces? 

MCR  answer.  Yes. 

Question.  The  DoD  is  recommending  a  rescision  of  funding  for  several  of  those  air- 
craft;. What  would  be  the  impact  on  your  force  if  that  were  to  occur  and  no  replace- 
ment aircraft  were  provided. 

MCR  answer.  Failure  to  procure  the  6  aircraft  wiU  not  aUow  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  to  complete  its  Primary  Aviation  Authorization  (PAA)  for  each  squadron. 
AdditionaUy,  it  will  not  aUow  us  to  mirror  image  the  active  forces,  thereby  decreas- 
ing our  combat  readiness. 

Question.  How  many  CH-53E  aircraft  are  required  to  fight  one  MRC? 

MCR  answer.  Five  CH-53E  Marine  (active/reserve)  squadrons  are  required  for  a 
single  MRC  from  the  Aviation  Department  perspective.  However,  the  1990  Second 
Department  of  the  Navy  Integrated  Amphibious  Lift  Study  (DoN  Lift;  II)  looked  at 
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Marine  Corps  requirements  for  a  single  MRC.  From  the  DoN  Lift  II  Study,  the  CH- 
53E  requirement  is  7  squadrons. 

Question.  How  many  are  required  to  fight  two  MRCs? 

MCR  answer.  Ten  H-53E  active  and  reserve  squadrons  are  required  for  two 
MRCs  from  the  Aviation  Department  perspective.  While  the  DoN  Lift  II  Study  did 
not  address  a  dual  MRC  scenario,  the  Marine  Corps  believes  that  the  6  active  plus 
the  two  Reserve  squadrons  each  with  8  authorized  aircraft  would  be  adequate  to 
fight  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs,  only  by  shifting  our  CH-53E  assets  from  one 
region  to  the  other. 

Question.  How  many  do  you  have  in  your  inventory? 

MCR  answer.  Force  structure  limitations  have  constrained  the  Marine  Corps  to 
6  CH-53E  active  squadrons  each  with  16  authorized  aircraft.  The  seventh  squadron 
equivalent  will  be  provided  by  two  Reserve  squadrons  each  with  8  authorized  air- 
craft. The  first  of  these  2  Reserve  squadrons  will  transition  from  RH-53Ds  this 
summer  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  (MCAS)  El  Toro.  The  second  Reserve  CH-53E 
squadron  is  planned  to  transition  the  summer  of  1997  at  NAS  Willow  Grove.  The 
Marine  Corps  currently  has  154  CH-53E's  on  hand  with  an  additional  8  under  con- 
tract. Two  more  CH-53E  aircraft  are  under  contract  from  fiscal  year  1996  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account  (NGREA)  appropriation. 

Question.  You  used  $6.0  million  of  your  miscellaneous  equipment  funding  to  aug- 
ment the  costs  of  procuring  2  CH-53E  aircraft  last  year.  What  is  the  proper  cost 
of  procuring  2  CH-53Es  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

MCR  answer.  The  cost  is  $32  million  per  aircraft  recurring  flyaway  costs,  not  in- 
cluding Integrated  Logistical  Support  (ILS),  AVCAL  or  SHORECAL  costs.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  procuring  2  CH-53Es  is  $64  million,  which  does  not  include  the 
logistical  or  support  costs  addressed  in  the  previous  sentence. 

Air  Force  Reserve  Equipment 

Question.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $421.4  million  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  equipment  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  an  increase  of  $239.9  million 
above  the  President's  request.  This  year  the  President's  request  is  $109.2  million  for 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  components.  The  wartime  CINCs  include 
your  reserve  forces  throughout  their  war  plans  and  expect  you  to  participate  from 
the  earliest  stages.  In  order  to  be  truly  interoperable  with  the  active  force  you  need 
to  be  comparably  equipped.  Is  that  possible  with  the  budget  that  has  been  requested 
for  Air  Reserve  forces? 

AFR  answer.  It  is  true  that  the  wartime  CINCs  need  our  forces,  plan  for  them, 
and  support  our  budget  requirements.  We  are  currently  supporting  aU  operational 
contingency  actions  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  our  units  are  now 
comparably  equipped  in  comparison  to  active  duty  units.  The  Air  Force's  Total  Force 
poUcy  includes  the  AFR  and  is  a  well-supported,  well-executed  program.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  the  additional,  annual  support  from  Congress  has  enabled  the 
AFR  to  not  only  stay  mission  ready,  but  to  meet  each  mission  with  a  higher  level 
of  capabiUty. 

Unfortunately,  when  faced  with  the  reality  of  the  shrinking  DoD  budgets,  reserve 
forces  are  sometimes  prioritized  below  the  first  line,  active  duty  requirements.  For 
instance,  specific  capabilities  for  the  Reserve,  like  night  mission  lighting,  precision 
guided  munitions,  and  the  interfaces  to  the  digital  battlefield,  are  all  supported  by 
the  Air  Force  in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan.  But,  even  from  the  CINCs  point 
of  view,  funding  in  the  out-years  will  be  late  to  need. 

Ovu*  goal  is  to  maintain  mission  compatibility  with  the  active  duty,  now  and  in 
the  future.  Congressiongd  support  has  given  us  the  wherewithal  to  do  that  credibly, 
timely,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Total  Air  Force. 

Question.  What  is  your  requirement  for  night  vision  devices  for  your  F-16,  A-10, 
C-130,  HH-60,  and  KC-135  aircraft? 

AFR  answer. 

Aircraft ,^ reg^n. 

F-16 110  req— 85  ordered,  FY95  NGREA  25 

A-10  36  at  each  unit  now 

C-130  H/E  706  req— 193  ASC  procured  FY95 513 

HC-130  N/P  rescue  94 

HC-130N/PSOF  36 

MC-130  84 

HH-60 177-14 163 
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Aircraft  Status  '^"'^'"'  , 

requirement 

B-52  30 

Also  required:  Hoffman  tester,  calibration  kits,  and  20/20  eyelane  testers;  1  per 
unit. 

Question.  How  much  is  included  in  the  budget  for  these  items? 

AFR  answer.  Air  Combat  Command  (ACC)  may  be  sourcing  HC-130  rescue  (only) 
and  HH-60s.  Everything  else  is  unfunded. 

EPLRS  Radio 

Question.  It  is  the  Committee's  understanding  that  both  Air  Guard  and  Reserve 
are  interested  in  fielding  the  Army  Enhanced  Position  Location  Reporting  system 
(EPLRS)  radio  in  F-16  and  A- 10  aircraft.  What  capabiUty  would  that  give  you  that 
you  don't  currently  possess? 
ANG  answer.  Putting  the  EPLRS  radio  in  F-16  and  A-10  aircraft  provides: 
Situational  awareness  via  air-to-air  data  Unk 
positional  display  of  other  friendly  aircraft 

performance  data  for  other  friendly  aircraft,  i.e.  fuel,  weapons,  airspeed, 
heading. 
Increased  mutual  support 

day,  night  euid  all  weather 
Interface  to  the  Situational  Awareness  Data  Link  (SADL)  radio 
Display  of  EPLRS  equipped  friendly  forces  to  prevent  fratricide 
Display  of  all  participants  in  the  Army's  digitized  battlefield 
AFR  answer.  The  Enhanced  Position  Location  Reporting  System  (EPLRS)  be- 
comes the  Situational  Awareness  Data  Link  (SADL)  when  installed  in  an  aircraft. 
It  provides  the  following  capabilities,  which  are  not  currently  available  to  our  com- 
bat aircraft  and  pilots: 

Situational  awareness  via  air  to  air  data  link 
positional  display  of  other  fiiendly  aircraft 

performance  data  for  other  friendly  aircraft;  i.e.,  fuel,  weapons,  airspeed, 
heading 
Increased  mutual  support 

day,  night,  all  weather 
Allows  digital  passage  of  nine  line  information  from  a  SADL/EPLRS  equipped 
Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP)  to  the  pilot,  providing  him  with  real  time 
data  such  as: 

target  position 

attack  neading 

3D — target  description 

initial  point  and  attack  heading 

remarks,  such  as:  additional  data  on  target  ingress,  egress,  combat  infor- 
mation, drop  clearance/abort  direction 
Display  of  EPLRS  equipped  friendly  forces  to  prevent  fratricide 
Display  of  all  participants  in  the  Army's  digitized  battlefield 
Question.  Does  the  system  have  a  combat  Identification  feature? 
ANG  answer.  No,  it  does  not.  The  system  does  not  provide  positive  airborne  iden- 
tification through  an  active  interrogator.  The  system  does  provide  the  pilot  in- 
creased situational  awareness  as  to  where  other  similarly  equipped  aircraft  and 
ground  forces  are  located. 

AFR  answer.  Yes,  via  display  of  friendly  ground  positions  in  the  aircraft  attack 
symbology. 

Question.  What  types  of  friend  or  foe  identification  devices  do  you  currently  deploy 
on  your  aircraft? 

ANG  answer.  All  USAF  aircraft  have  a  transponder  which  generates  a  code  iden- 
tifiable by  other  USAF  air  superiority  aircraft  equipped  with  on-board  interrogators 
(APX  systems).  All  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  F-15s  and  Air  Defense  F-16s  are 
equipped  with  APX  systems.  No  other  ANG  fighter  aircraft  have  airborne  interroga- 
tors. 

AFR  answer.  Most  current  Air  Force  aircraft;,  including  combat  aircraft,  have  no 
ability  to  identify  or  display  in  the  cockpit  the  positions  of  friendly  or  enemy  ground 
or  air  forces.  The  Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  system  installed  in  most  aircraift 
today  does  allow  for  a  limited  self-defense  capabiHty  against  friendly  air  defense  as- 
sets. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  DoD's 
defense  health  program  and  the  military  medical  system.  Our  wit- 
nesses are  Dr.  Stephen  Joseph,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs;  Vice  Admiral  Harold  Koenig,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy;  Lieutenant  General  Edgar  Anderson,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Air  Force;  and  Major  General  John  Cuddy,  Deputy  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army. 

The  Defense  HeeJth  Program  appropriation  supports  a  worldwide 
military  medical  system  that  supports  both  peacetime  and  wartime 
operations.  The  1996  appropriation  provided  for  the  operation  of 
120  hospitals  and  511  clinics,  staffed  by  approximately  150,000 
military  and  civilian  health  care  providers. 

This  year  the  administration  is  requesting  fewer  resources  than 
last  year — approximately  $600  million  less  than  the  1996  appro- 
priation. We  realize  that  there  are  reasons  why  defense  medical 
funding  requirements  may  be  getting  smaller.  First,  the  Military 
Health  Service  System  has  been  downsizing  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  the  military  and  has  also  been  affected  by  Base  Realignment 
and  Closures.  In  fact,  in  1997,  DoD  will  operate  four  fewer  hos- 
pitals than  in  1996,  and  it  will  reduce  its  staff  by  2,571  personnel. 
Second,  the  Department  is  implementing  its  managed  care  system, 
TRICARE,  which  was  designed  specifically  to  achieve  cost  savings. 

Even  when  accounting  for  this,  however,  it  has  now  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  1997  request  is  still  underfunded  by  almost  half 
a  billion  dollars.  This  is  extremely  disturbing  to  me. 

For  years,  this  Committee  has  been  committed  to  seeing  that 
health  care  was  properly  funded.  In  the  1980s,  this  subcommittee 
under  Chairman  Murtha  made  "fbdng"  DoD  health  care  a  top  pri- 
ority and  in  recent  years  we  thought  we  had  gotten  the  situation 
under  control.  We  worked  with  the  Department  to  improve  access, 
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and  to  move  into  TRICARE,  largely  because  it  was  supposed  to  get 
costs  under  control. 

There  are  over  8  million  military  members  and  their  families 
who  depend  on  the  Department  of  Defense  to  manage  their  health 
care  plan.  They  depend  on  the  Pentagon  leadership  and  the  Con- 
gress to  come  up  with  the  proper  resources  to  support  the  health 
system.  As  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  a  budget  which  fails  to  provide  the  money  needed 
to  maintain  appropriate  levels  of  medical  services.  I  cannot  tell  our 
servicemen  and  women  that  I  was  part  of  shortchanging  their 
health  care. 

I  understand,  Dr.  Joseph,  that  this  was  not  your  decision  but 
that  of  others  in  the  administration.  I  know  that  you  are  just  as 
concerned  as  I  am  to  seeing  that  the  health  care  program  is  fully 
and  completely  funded.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  work  with  us 
to  resolve  this  critical  budget  shortfall. 

Aside  from  funding,  there  are  m£iny  other  important  health  care 
issues  that  we  will  address  in  this  hearing.  Wartime  requirements 
are  fundamented  to  the  military  medical  system.  The  Bosnia  de- 
ployment demonstrates  the  critical  issue  of  medical  readiness. 

Peacetime  medical  needs  are  also  an  issue.  Completing 
TRICARE  implementation  is  a  top  priority,  to  assure  that  our  mili- 
tary families  have  greater  access  to  quality  care  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

However,  we  are  now  hearing  that  full  implementation  of 
TRICARE  means  that  many  retirees  will  be  forced  out  of  space 
available  care.  This  can  be  especially  difficult  for  those  retirees 
over  age  65.  There  have  been  several  proposals  to  remedy  this 
problem  known  as  "lock  out,"  which  we  will  discuss  in  the  course 
of  the  hearing. 

Today,  we  hope  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  on  these  issues. 
Health  care  is  one  of  the  highest  priority  benefits  that  we  provide 
for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  their  families.  Health 
care  is  a  quality  of  life  issue.  However,  it  is  also  a  criticed  compo- 
nent of  combat  readiness.  I  am  siu-e  that  you  are  all  keenly  aware 
of  these  facts  and  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
this  Committee  to  see  that  our  troops  and  their  families  get  the 
best  care  that  can  be  provided. 

I  look  forward  to  your  testimony,  but  before  we  proceed  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Murtha  for  any  comments  that  he  might  have. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Murtha 

Mr.  Murtha.  We  have  been  in  the  forefront  trying  to  make  sure 
the  dependents,  the  families,  and  the  members  of  the  services  on 
active  duty  and  military  retirees  get  adequate  service,  and  we  have 
seen  some  substantial  improvements.  We  don't  want  that  to  slip. 
We  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help. 

Everywhere  we  go  we  ask  about  medical  care,  and  if  there  is  a 
complaint,  it  is  usually  a  concern  about  access  or  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  getting  good  medical  service.  They  don't  mind  spending 
time  away  from  home  as  long  as  their  families  get  good  medical 
service.  It  is  no  trouble  for  the  people  in  the  service  but  for  the 
ones  at  home. 
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Bill  and  I  have  been  in  the  forefront  trying  to  make  sure  that 
we  get  good  medical  service  for  the  people  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Murtha,  thank  you.  Mr.  Murtha's  record  on  this 
issue  over  many  years  has  been  outstanding.  We  plan  to  maintain 
that. 

Before  we  go  to  Dr.  Joseph  and  the  Surgeons  General,  we  have 
a  pleasant  surprise  this  morning.  We  would  like  to  welcome  Con- 
gresswoman  Susan  Molinari  from  New  York.  Susan  is  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Transportation  and  Infrastruc- 
ture Committee,  and  she  has  a  keen  interest  in  health  issues.  She 
represents  Bayley  Seton  Hospital,  which  is  a  Uniformed  Services 
Treatment  Facility,  USTF,  on  Staten  Island.  The  Committee  hears 
from  a  lot  of  Members  who  represent  USTFs  but  I  have  to  say  that 
if  I  ran  one  of  those  treatment  facilities,  I  really  would  want  Susan 
in  my  corner.  She  is  persistent  in  their  cause  and  very  effective. 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  just  this  week  the  Department  and  the 
USTFs  have  agreed  on  legislative  language  that  provides  special 
status  to  the  USTFs  as  designated  providers. 

Susan,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning.  Your 
prepared  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  you  may 
proceed.  You  might  like  to  explain  why  it  is  you  are  testifying 
early. 

Summary  Statement  of  Ms.  Molinari 

Ms.  Molinari.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Member  on 
this  particular  occasion. 

I  know  protocol  would  dictate  to  all  who  are  in  the  audience 
today  that  I  appear  on  Members'  day,  which  I  believe  is  in  a  week 
or  two.  However  when  we  talk  about  health  care,  and  particularly 
to  the  members  of  the  Defense  Department,  my  health  care  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  critical. 

I  went  to  the  doctor  on  Monday.  My  due  date  is  supposed  to  be 
May  17th  and  I  was  told  that  it  will  probably  be  closer  to  a  week, 
week  and  a  half,  at  which  time  I  cedled  the  Chairman  and  asked 
if  there  was  a  possibility  to  stretch  the  rules  a  little  bit  so  that  I 
could  appear  on  behalf  of  our  constituents  and  be  home  to  take 
care  of  a  pending  childbirth  at  the  same  time.  I  do  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Chairman  was  able  to  provide  me  with  that.  So  I 
thank  you  and  I  will  be  extremely  brief  in  my  comments. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  TREATMENT  FACILITIES  (USTF) 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  comments  that  you 
have  made  and,  in  fact,  for  the  struggles  and  the  leadership  that 
you  and  Ranking  Member  Murtha  have  provided  when  he  was  the 
Chairman  throughout  the  years  to  ensiu"e  that  our  military  and 
their  families  did  receive  the  maximum  amount  of  care.  As  you 
know,  last  year  this  Committee  appropriated  $315  million  for  the 
Uniformed  Services  Treatment  Facility  program  and  this  money 
was  and  is  being  well  spent. 

This  year  the  seven  USTFs  are  providing  the  most  cost-effective 
health  care  available  to  nearly  120,000  active  duty  dependents. 
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military  retirees  and  their  dependents.  As  I  know  you  believe  as  I 
do,  this  is  high  quality,  comprehensive  health  care  provided  with- 
out access  problems  in  a  manner  identical  to  our  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations,  HMOs.  Moreover,  this  health  care,  because  it 
is  managed  health  care,  is  provided  at  a  cost  lower  to  both  the  ben- 
eficiary and  to  the  government.  No  wonder  repeated  beneficiary 
surveys  have  shown  such  high  satisfaction  rates  with  the  USTFs. 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  USTF  PROGRAM 

I  am  here  today  to  ask  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  the 
USTF  program,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  fiscally  prudent  move  for  this 
Congress  because  USTFs  are  paid  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Each 
USTF  receives  an  actuarially  determined  capitation  for  each  eligi- 
ble beneficiary  who  chooses  to  enroll  during  the  annual  open  sea- 
son. The  higher  the  appropriation,  the  more  beneficiaries  that  can 
be  accommodated  and  the  lower  the  government  outlays  for 
CHAMPUS  and  medicare,  since  every  beneficiary  who  enrolls  with 
a  USTF  has  to  forgo  his  or  her  other  government  health  care  enti- 
tlements during  the  period  of  enrollment.  So  it  is  a  tremendous 
cost  savings  to  this  government. 

That  is  why  I  request  a  fiscal  year  1997  appropriation  for  the 
USTF  program  of  $391.2  miUion.  This  amount  will  fund  the  USTFs 
for  all  current  employees,  including  those  accepted  by  the  USTFs 
as  uncompensated  care  this  year  when  the  fiscal  year  1996  appro- 
priation provided  was  inadequate  to  cover  all  eligible  applicants.  In 
addition,  $391.2  million  will  permit  enrollment  of  approximately 
permanent  10,000  new  applicants  who  are  expected  to  opt  out  of 
CHAMPUS  and  into  the  USTF  program  during  this  year's  open 
season.  As  you  correctly  noted,  DOD's  appropriation  request  of 
$331  million  is  inadequate  even  to  fund  the  same  number  of  enroll- 
ees  in  fiscal  year  1997  as  are  enrolled  during  fiscal  year  1996. 

Moreover,  and  equedly  as  important,  we  must  avoid  the  midyear 
crisis  that  erupted  this  year  when  DOD  arbitrarily  altered  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  among  the  USTFs  long  after  each  completed  its  en- 
rollment process  and  locked  in  its  own  financial  responsibilities,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  all  seven  USTFs  supported  the  original  alloca- 
tion. Thus,  I  urge  if  at  all  possible  that  this  Committee  include  re- 
port language  directing  DOD  to  work  with  the  USTFs  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  enrollment  year  to  put  in  place  a  fined  allocation  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  USTFs  so  that  each  USTF  can  budget  for  the 
amount  of  uncompensated  care  it  may  have  to  provide. 

BAYLEY  SETON  HOSPITAL 

Let  me  conclude,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  Bayley  Seton 
Hospited,  the  USTF  on  Staten  Island.  It  is  a  unique  community  re- 
source. It  occupies  the  former  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
and  provides  a  full  range  of  inpatient  medical  and  surgical  services. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  my  predecessor,  my  father,  Guy  Molinari, 
he  fought  for  the  inception  of  the  USTF  program  and  Bayley  Seton 
is  a  successful  company  emplo3dng  over  a  thousand  people  and 
serving  over  130,000  patients  a  year. 

My  community  depends  on  Bayley  Seton,  and  its  loss  obviously 
would  be  devastating,  but  without  the  opportunity  to  provide  care 
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to  the  thousands  of  miHtary  beneficiaries  served  through  the  USTF 
program,  this  community  resource  might  be  lost. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  full  funding  for  the  USTF  program 
is  a  win-win  situation.  It  is  a  win  for  the  government  which  saves 
money,  it  is  a  win  for  military  beneficiaries  who  receive  high  qual- 
ity care  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  themselves,  a  win  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  USTF  hospitals,  and  a  win  for  the  community  that 
it  serves. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Murtha,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  speak  today  on  an  issue  that  is  very  important  not  only  to  my 
community  but  to  the  patients  who  rely  on  continued  care  at 
USTF. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  we  appreciate  knowing 
of  your  support. 

Last  year,  you  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  together  discussing  this 
and  I  know  of  your  strong  commitment. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Thanks  to  your  action  we  were  able  to  forgo  some 
extreme  emergencies  when  it  came  to  funding,  and  we  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  took  a  vote  and  it  was  unanimous 
wishing  you  and  Bill  and  your  new  baby  the  best  of  everything. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  again  for  your  indulgence. 
I  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Molinari  follows:] 
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Mr  Chairman,  for  FY96  this  committee  appropriated  $3 1 5  million  for  the  Uniformed 
Services  Treatment  Facility  (USTF)  Program.  This  is  money  well  spent. 

This  year  the  seven  USTFs  are  providing  the  most  cost-effective  health  care  available  to 
nearly  1 20,000  active  duty  dependents,  military  retirees  and  their  dependents.  This  is  high 
quality  comprehensive  health  care  provided  without  access  problems  in  a  manner  identical  to 
civilian  health  maintenance  organizations  ~  HMOs    Moreover,  this  health  care,  because  it  is 
managed  health  care,  is  provided  at  a  cost  which  is  lower  both  to  the  beneficiary  and  to  the 
govenmient.  No  wonder  repeated  beneficiary  surveys  have  shown  such  high  satisfaction  rates 
with  the  USTFs. 

Increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  USTF  Program  is  a  fiscally  prudent  move  because 
USTFs  are  paid  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Each  USTF  receives  an  actuarily  determined  capitation  for 
each  eligible  beneficiary  who  chooses  to  enroll  during  the  annual  "open  season."  The  higher  the 
appropriation,  the  more  beneficiaries  who  can  be  accommodated,  and  the  lower  the 
government's  outlays  for  CHAMPUS  and  Medicare  since  every  beneficiary  who  enrolls  at  a 
USTF  must  forgo  using  his  or  her  other  government  health  care  entitlements  during  the  period  of 
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enrollment. 

That  is  why  I  come  before  you  today  requesting  a  FY97  appropriation  for  the  USTF 
Program  of  $391  2  million    This  amount  will  fund  the  USTFs  for  all  current  employee, 
including  those  accepted  by  the  USTFs  as  uncompensated  (free)  care  this  year  when  the  FY96 
appropriation  proved  inadequate  to  cover  ail  eligible  applicants    In  addition,  $391 .2  million  will 
permit  enrollment  of  approximately  10,000  new  applicants  who  are  expected  to  opt  out  of 
CHAMPUS  into  the  USTF  Program  during  this  year's  open  season.  DoD's  appropriation 
request  of  $33 1  5  million  is  inadequate  even  to  fund  the  same  number  of  enroUees  in  FY97  as 
are  enrolled  (both  in  a  compensated  and  uncompensated  basis)  during  FY96 

Moreover,  we  must  avoid  the  mid-year  crisis  that  erupted  this  year  when  DoD  arbitrarily 
altered  the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  USTFs  long  after  each  completed  its  enrollment 
process  and  locked  in  its  financial  responsibility,  despite  the  fact  that  all  seven  USTFs  supported 
the  original  allocation  Thus,  I  urge  this  committee  to  include  report  language  directing  DoD  to 
work  with  the  USTFs  prior  to  the  start  of  the  enrollment  year  to  put  in  place  a  final  allocation 
acceptable  to  all  USTFs,  so  that  each  USTF  can  budget  for  the  amount  of  uncompensated  care  it 
may  have  to  provide. 

Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  Bayley  Seton  Hospital,  the  USTF 
on  Staten  Island.  Bayley  Seton  is  a  unique  community  resource    Occupying  the  former  US 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Bayley  Seton  provides  a  full  range  of  impatient  medical  and 
surgical  services    Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  my  father,  Guy  Molinari,  as  a  former  Member  of 
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Congress  who  fought  for  the  inception  of  the  USTF  Program,  Bayley  Seton  Hospital  is  a 
successful  company  employing  over  1,000  people,  and  serving  over  130,000  patients  a  year. 

My  community  depends  upon  Bayley  Seton,  and  its  loss  would  be  devastating    Yet, 
without  the  opportunity  to  provide  care  to  the  thousands  of  military  beneficiaries  served  through 
the  USTF  Program,  this  community  resource  might  be  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  full  funding  the  USTF  Program  is  a  win-win-win-win  situation:  A  win  for 
the  government  which  saves  money,  a  win  for  military  beneficiaries  who  receive  high  quality 
health  care  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  themselves,  a  win  for  the  employees  of  Bayley  Seton, 
and  a  win  for  the  community  it  serves. 

I  urge  you  to  provide  the  full  request  of  $391  2  million,  approximately  $69  million  of 
which  would  be  allocated  to  Bayley  Seton  to  serve  approximately  19,000  military  dependents 
and  retirees.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Young.  Dr.  Joseph  and  The  Surgeons  General,  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  you.  All  of  your  statements  in  their  entirety  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  and  you  are  free  to  summarize  them  any  way 
that  you  wish.  When  you  have  completed  your  statements,  we  will 
have  some  questions  for  you. 

Dr.  Joseph,  you  have  the  floor. 

Summary  Statement  of  Dr.  Joseph 

Dr.  Joseph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Murtha  and  Mr. 
Bonilla.  I  would  ask  that  my  complete  statement  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  my  corporate  peulners, 
the  Surgeons  General.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  summary  of  where 
we  think  we  are,  what  we  think  the  issues  are  facing  the  system. 
I  want  to  review  the  cost,  the  accessibility  and  quality  issues, 
where  we  are  going  and  what  our  progress  has  been.  We  believe 
that  we  are  on  course  and  we  hope  that  you  will  agree. 

Major  factors  in  the  achievement  of  our  success  so  far  have  been 
the  important  influence,  the  positive  direction,  and  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  that  we  have  had  from  this  Committee  and  its 
members,  specifically  with  our  managed  care  support  contracts.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  your  contributions 
and  your  leadership  and  to  thank  you  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  mili- 
tary medical  beneficiary  community. 

MILITARY  HEALTH  SERVICES  SYSTEM  BUDGET 

To  have  a  fiill  appreciation  of  where  the  MHSS  is  to  date,  it  is 
important  to  look  back  to  where  the  system  was  10  years  ago.  Ten 
years  ago  in  terms  of  costs:  CHAMPUS  costs  were  spiraling,  rising 
at  more  than  15  percent  annually;  overall  costs  in  the  MHSS  were 
increasing  almost  12  percent  annually.  Today,  dramatic  changes  in 
the  Military  Health  Services  System,  and  TRICARE,  have  made 
our  budget  dramatically  different  than  it  was  in  the  1980s.  From 
1994  to  1996,  our  CHAMPUS  costs  have  risen  less  than  four  per- 
cent and  that  includes  the  one-time  start-up  costs  for  the  managed 
care  contracts  as  well  as  the  pipeline  buyouts  for  the  CHAMPUS 
claims. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Would  you  say  that  again?  I  missed  the  time 
frame. 

Dr.  Joseph.  1994-1996,  sir.  In  the  1994  to  1996  period,  our 
Health  Program  costs  have  increased  only  1.2  percent.  In  real 
terms,  the  per  capita  rate  actually  declined  by  1.75  percent.  If  you 
consider  that  during  that  period  the  national  average  for  health 
care  cost  inflation  was  about  7.5  percent,  we  think  we  are  doing 
pretty  well. 

DOWNSIZING  HEALTH  SERVICES 

As  we  consider  access — and  you  are  correct,  that  remains  our 
major  problem — we  must  look  at  our  beneficiary  population  and 
measure  their  view  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System.  In  this 
regard,  members  of  the  Militguy  Coalition  and  the  new  Alliance 
have  been  extremely  helpful  to  us.  Among  our  retired  military 
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beneficiaries  and  their  families,  especially  those  eligible  for  medi- 
care, there  is  considerable  concern  about  the  fixture. 

Since  about  1989  when  downsizing  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  BRAC,  process  began,  the  military 
medical  operating  beds  have  been  reduced  by  21  percent.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  military  hospitals  has  been  reduced  by  48  hospitals  world- 
wide, a  29  percent  reduction.  Our  military  and  civilian  medical 
staffs  have  been  reduced  12.9  percent.  That  is  a  15  percent  reduc- 
tion in  uniformed  personnel  and  a  5-plus  percent  reduction  in  our 
civilians.  These  resource  capability  reductions  have  been  absorbed 
while  our  beneficiary  population  has  declined  by  only  8V2  percent. 
Yet  I  believe  we  are  providing  better  quality  and  better  access  with 
cost  containments. 

The  effect  of  these  actions  in  the  overall  environment  of  dramatic 
change  has  generated  great  concern  and  worry  on  the  part  of  our 
beneficiaries.  The  group  most  concerned  are  our  medicare-eligible 
beneficiaries,  because  they  have  arrived  at  the  point  in  their  lives 
where  they  are  more  dependent  on  the  health  cEU'e  system,  and 
they  find  that  the  sources  for  their  care  are  either  closing  or  becom- 
ing more  difficult  to  access  on  the  space  available  basis. 

MEDICARE  SUBVENTION 

It  is  for  these  beneficiaries  that  we  continue  to  negotiate  for 
medicare  subvention.  I  say  every  time  I  come  up  on  the  Hill,  we 
must  have  medicare  subvention  to  sustain  the  fiscal  health  and  the 
credibility  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System  itself.  It  is  the 
single  most  important  thing  that  remains  to  be  done  to  make  this 
a  financially  viable  and  a  credible  system  for  our  beneficiaries. 

When  we  look  at  the  regions  in  which  TRICARE  is  now  fully  im- 
plemented, we  notice  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  patient 
complaints  about  access  to  our  military  medical  system.  We  are 
taking  care  of  significant  numbers  of  our  patients  in  record  time. 
In  my  discussions  with  many  Members  of  Congress,  they  too  have 
indicated  a  decline  in  the  number  of  patients'  complaints. 

Helping  to  make  this  possible  are  the  expansion  capability  and 
flexibility  brought  to  military  medicine  by  the  managed  care  sup- 
port contracts  and  the  variety  of  utilization  management  functions, 
such  as  nurse  advice  systems,  which  have  been  introduced  with 
TRICARE's  arrival. 

This  is  good  news.  It  is  clearly  a  reflection  of  the  feasibility  of 
TRICARE  to  achieve  our  goals  of  better  access  to  needed  high  qual- 
ity care  while  holding  the  line  on  costs. 

QUALITY  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Ten  years  ago,  as  you  know,  there  were  serious  questions  about 
the  quality  of  the  MHSS,  but  in  those  10  years  tremendous  strides 
have  been  made,  and  today  military  medicine  enjoys  a  level  of 
quality  that  few  other  systems,  either  public  or  voluntary,  share. 
Today  all  of  our  independently  practicing  physicians  are  licensed. 
Our  aggregate  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Health  Care 
Organizations  scores  are  higher  than  any  other  Federal  or  civilian 
hospitals.  And,  we  achieved  those  scores  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  common  problems  cited  by  the  Joint  Commission  in  their 
inspections  of  our  facilities  are  those  that  deal  with  life-safety  and 
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construction  deficiencies.  We  have  twice  the  number  of  Joint  Com- 
mission Accreditations  with  Commendation  than  any  other  system 
of  hospitals.  This  is  the  highest  award  that  the  Joint  Commission 
renders. 

READINESS  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

As  you  well  know,  the  foremost  responsibility  of  militsiry  medi- 
cine is  to  care  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  wherever  and 
whenever.  The  MHSS  must  be  prepared  to  rapidly  deploy  with  the 
Armed  Forces  anywhere  in  the  world  to  meet  the  national  security 
requirements  of  the  nation. 

In  1993,  Health  Affairs  became  the  office  responsible  for  the 
readiness  of  military  medicine.  That  was  done  to  afford  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  the  opportunity  to  bet- 
ter mesh  together  our  TRICARE  operations,  training,  policy  and 
doctrine  through  the  Medical  Readiness  Strategic  Plan,  as  well  as 
to  enhance  collaboration  among  the  three  medical  departments. 
The  outcome  is  a  more  effective  response  to  operational  contin- 
gencies; we  have  begun  the  move  to  "train  as  we  fight." 

HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  BOSNIA 

Operation  Joint  Endeavor  is  our  most  current  example  and  one 
proof  that  the  MHSS  is  headed  in  the  right  direction  as  regards 
readiness.  Lessons  learned  from  previous  operational  missions  have 
been  folded  into  our  planning  and  used  to  develop  a  better  medical 
operation.  We  have  fielded  a  state-of-the-art  information  manage- 
ment capability  and  in  this  deplo3anent  we  work  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  Joint  Staff,  European  Command — EUCOM,  the  Defense 
Information  Systems  Agency,  the  Fifth  Signal  Corps,  and  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  commands  in  Europe. 

Prior  to  deploying  to  Bosnia  we  did  the  best  job  ever,  the  services 
did  the  best  job  ever,  of  educating  our  troops  about  the  health  risks 
they  would  be  facing  in  Bosnia. 

With  the  deplo3dng  force  this  time,  we  sent  preventive  medicine 
teams,  combat  stress  teams,  and  field  laboratories  into  the  field  in 
Bosnia.  Prevention  of  disease  is  more  active  and  aggressive  than 
ever.  We  are  conducting  environmental  monitoring  of  water,  air, 
and  soil  samples  to  guard  against  potential  hazards. 

The  Surgeons  General  and  I  receive  daily  updates  on  the  activi- 
ties in  Bosnia  from  our  staff  and  a  weekly  update  from  the  Joint 
Staff  We  have  a  computer  system  which  can  tell  us  on  a  daily 
basis  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  for  what,  name,  unit, 
diagnosis,  disposition. 

These  many  improvements  have  been  possible  through  the  fun- 
damental and  profoundly  altered  relationships  among  ourselves, 
the  military  services,  and  the  Joint  Staff".  I  visited  our  troops  in 
Bosnia  in  February  and  that  visit  reinforced  my  belief  that  we  are 
doing  the  right  things  in  terms  of  prevention,  education,  joint  serv- 
ice collaboration,  and  integration  of  advanced  technologies  into  sup- 
port of  forward-based  prevention  and  clinical  care. 

Operational  missions  are  our  number  one  piirpose,  but  intrinsi- 
cally linked  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  deployed  forces  is 
their  knowledge  that  their  families  will  be  cared  for  while  they  are 
deployed.  We  must  have  high  quality  health  care  for  the  families 
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available  when  they  need  it,  and  we  must  be  alert  to  the  fact  that 
the  families  are  coping  without  their  sponsor. 

I  leave  tomorrow  for  a  conference  that  General  Joulwan  is  hold- 
ing in  Europe  with  his  two  star  and  above  command  staff  that  will 
be  focused  on  these  quality  of  life  issues  as  they  apply  to  Joint  En- 
deavor and  as  they  apply  generally  in  EUCOM. 

SUMMARY 

The  MHSS  has  come  a  long  way  in  just  a  few  short  years.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  step  back  and  to  consider  those  successes  on 
occasion  because  it  offers  the  motivation  to  continue  to  strive  for 
better  organization,  better  leadership,  better  business  practices, 
which  will  be  our  major  thrust  of  next  year,  and  better  patient  re- 
lations. As  we  take  those  moments  to  reflect,  it  is  also  very  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  these  successes  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  continued  strong  support  from  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Murtha,  Committee  members,  on  behalf  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  MHSS,  thank  you  for  your  constant 
guidance  and  assistance.  We  have  much  further  work  to  do  and 
much  progress  to  make,  and  with  your  help  we  shall  continue  to 
succeed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  statement. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Joseph  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System.  I  want  to  address 
our  requirements  as  presented  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  and  then  go  into  some 
detail  about  the  programs  which  support  our  twin  missions  of  readiness  and  everyday  health  care 
delivery. 


Department  of  Defense  leaders,  throughout  the  years,  have  stated  that  people  are  our  most 
valuable  resource;  a  principle  clearly  espoused  by  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Perry  in  their 
determined  actions  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Among 
the  components  contributing  to  an  acceptable  standard  of  living  is  health  care:  health  care  for 
service  members  wherever  and  whenever  that  care  is  needed;  and,  health  care  at  home  that  is 
easily  accessible,  of  high  quality  and  at  reasonable  cost  for  service  members  and  their  families. 


Fiscal  Year  1997  DoD  Medical  Budget 

The  medical  portion  of  the  President's  Defense  budget,  $15.1  billion,  will  afford  us  the 
resources  to  ensure  that  health  care  continues  to  be  a  successful  contribution  to  quality  of  life  in 
the  military. 


Of  the  total  medical  budget,  almost  $9.6  billion  is  planned  for  the  Defense  Health  Program 
to  provide  support  for  worldwide  medical  and  dental  services  to  the  active  forces  and  other 
eligible  beneficiaries,  veterinary  services,  medical  command  headquarters,  specialized  services  for 
the  training  of  medical  personnel,  and  occupational  and  industrial  health  care.  Health  care 
services  will  be  provided  in  1 16  military  hospitals  and  513  clinics  for  a  beneficiary  population 
numbering  8.3  million. 


Included  in  the  $9.6  billion  are  $3.5  billion  in  costs  associated  with  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  and  TRICARE  Managed  Care 
Support  Contracts  (MCSC).  CHAMPUS  is  the  program  through  which  eligible  patients  may 
share  the  cost  of  health  care  purchased  from  the  civilian  sector.  In  1993,  the  Department  began  a 
transition  to  the  managed  care  concept  of  operation  by  adding  several  new  components  to  its 
health  care  program.  This  managed  care  program,  TRICARE,  integrates  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  with  the  military  medical  treatment  facilities  on  a 
regional  basis.  TRICARE  realigns  the  Military  Health  Services  System  into  12  DoD  health  care 
regions.  The  MCSC  initiative,  a  significant  component  of  TRICARE,  will  transition  the  purchase 
of  health  care  and  support  services  from  civilian  sources  under  the  basic  CHAMPUS  program 
(fee-for-service)  to  fixed-price  at-risk  contracts.  The  FY  97  Defense  Health  Program  funds  the 
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costs  of  the  seven  MCS  contracts  (covering  all  12  regions)  that  will  be  negotiated  and  procured 
bv  the  Office  of  CHAMPUS. 


In  addition,  $269  million  in  the  Defense  Health  Program  provides  for  procurement  of 
capital  equipment  for  military  medical  treatment  facilities  and  other  health  activities  worldwide.  It 
includes  equipment  for  initial  outfitting  of  new,  expanded  or  altered  health  care  facilities  being 
constructed  under  major  military  construction  programs;  equipment  for  modernization  and 
replacement  of  worn-out,  obsolete  or  economically  reparable  items;  equipment  in  support  of 
TRICARE  and  medical  treatment  facility  information  processing  requirements;  and  equipment 
supporting  programs  such  as  pollution  control,  clinical  investigation,  and 
occupational/environmental  health. 


The  remainder  includes  the  amounts  requested  for  military  medical  personnel,  almost  $5.1 
billion,  and  medical  construction  at  $332.6  million. 


Our  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submission  reflects  strong  commitments  to  readiness,  quality 
of  life  issues  and  managed  health  care  delivery.  This  submission  represents  fully  funded 
CHAMPUS/Managed  Care  Support  Contracts  and  the  phasing-in  of  the  new  cost-shares  for  the 
uniform  HMO  benefit.  This  submission  continues  funding,  $14.3  million,  for  our  Comprehensive 
Clinical  Evaluation  Program  and  research  activities  in  support  of  our  service  members  and  their 
families  who  are  suffering  from  illnesses  thought  to  be  associated  with  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


This  submission  uses  a  capitation  based  model  to  determine  the  basic  funding  requirement 
for  the  Defense  Health  Program.  The  methodology  is  based  on  FY  95  costs.  Rather  than 
determining  our  capitation  rate  using  the  total  number  of  eligible  DoD  beneficiaries,  we  estimate 
the  number  of  those  beneficiaries  who  actually  use  our  system.  That  estimate  is  determined  by  a 
survey  conducted  semi-annually.  The  costs  divided  by  the  number  of  estimated  users  results  in 
the  capitation  rate.  We  then  adjust  that  rate  for  inflation  and  known  changes  from  the  base  year. 


This  budget  represents  a  decline  in  purchasing  power  of  $880  million.  This  decline  is 
driven  by  a  reduction  in  our  user  beneficiary  population,  the  ending  of  our  force  commitment  in 
Bosnia,  as  well  as  the  ending  of  other  contingency  operations.  We  are  also  handling  this  decline 
through  the  replacement  of  CHAMPUS  fiscal  intermediary  contracts  with  more  efficient  Managed 
Care  Support  Contracts  as  well  as  our  increased  use  of  Utilization  Management  initiatives. 


DoD  Health  Care  Leadership 

Building  the  medical  programs  for  the  Department  of  Defense  is  an  effort  for  which 
considerable  negotiation,  coordination  and  collaboration  is  essential.  During  the  past  year,  Health 
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Affairs,  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  military  services,  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  Joint  Staff, 
and  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  have  solidified  the 
organizational  means  to  ensure  open  and  timely  communications  and  decision-making  in  support 
of  the  mission,  programs  and  personnel  of  military  medicine 


Working  throughout  the  year,  we  have  defined  the  strategic  goals  for  the  Military  Health 
Services  System,  produced  a  strategic  plan  and  strategies  for  meeting  these  goals  and  begun  to 
tailor  and  to  place  in  priority  our  programs  and  efforts  to  comply  with  our  strategies. 


It  is  my  belief  that  military  medicine,  today,  has  in  place  the  tools  necessary  to  lead,  guide, 
size  and  shape  the  Military  Health  Services  System  to  meet  its  twin  missions  into  the  next  century. 
Along  with  senior  advisory  groups,  both  internal  to  the  Department  as  well  as  from  the  external 
community,  we  have  the  Defense  Health  Program,  our  capitated  budgeting  process,  and 
TRICARE.  In  addition,  we  continue  to  place  highest  priority  on  the  requirements  necessary  for 
medically  supporting  the  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out  the  military  objectives  of  our  national 
security  strategy. 


Readiness 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  charged  with  activity.  It  is  neither  settled  nor  predictable. 
Our  national  security  strategy  recognizes  that  the  interests  of  this  nation  remain  global  in  nature, 
while  the  threats  we  face  are  more  diverse.  The  President's  national  security  strategy  is  one  of 
engagement  and  enlargement.  As  the  world's  leading  power,  the  United  States  must  do  all  it  can 
to  deter  aggression,  promote  peace,  and  foster  the  growth  of  democratic  governments  throughout 
the  world. 


For  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  strategy  underscores  the  need  to  be  prepared  for 
short-notice  deployments  in  harsh,  austere  environments  with  missions  that  range  from  war  to 
contingencies  to  peacetime  operations.  Military  medicine  must  be  prepared  to  play  an  integral 
part  in  this  strategy. 


Because  military  medicine  exists  to  support  the  men  and  women  in  uniform,  especially 
when  they  deploy  in  response  to  our  national  security  policy  decisions,  readiness  of  our  medical 
personnel  and  units  must  be  our  paramount  concern.  Today,  our  Armed  Forces  are  serving  the 
NATO  peacekeeping  mission  in  Bosnia;  and  military  medicine  is  there.  This  mission,  while 
peacekeeping  in  nature,  is  fraught  with  dangers  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our  troops.  The 
environmental  health  threats  to  our  force  in  Bosnia  range  from  the  severe  cold  weather,  poor  to 
non-existent  public  works  such  as  sanitation,  to  endemic  diseases  and  the  presence  of  innumerable 
land  mines. 
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The  medical  preparations  we  have  taken  with  this  deployed  force  are  different  from 
previous  deployments.  These  differences  are  a  result  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  placing 
tremendous  emphasis  on  our  readiness  posture,  and  of  implementing  changes  to  improve  our 
approaches  to  deployment,  many  arising  from  our  experience  in  the  Gulf  War. 


Prior  to  deploying,  we  conducted  medical  screening  of  all  personnel,  we  have  pointedly 
informed  our  troops  regarding  the  environmental  health  risks  they  may  encounter  and  offered 
information  and  training  on  how  to  stay  healthy.  Plus,  we  are  capturing  demographic  data  for  all 
those  who  deploy. 


During  this  deployment,  we  have  preventive  medicine  and  combat  stress  teams 
accompanying  the  force.  Other  very  specialized  teams  will  deploy  at  the  call  of  the  commander, 
in  coordination  with  the  US  European  Qjmmand  Surgeon,  to  address  specific  potential  hazards. 
Additionally,  a  preventive  medicine  officer  has  been  detailed  to  the  staff  of  the  US  European 
Command  Surgeon.  The  deployed  preventive  medicine  teams  in  Bosnia  will  assess  all  aspects  of 
disease  and  environmental  threats;  establish  geographic-specific  medical  surveillance  systems; 
investigate  disease  outbreaks;  implement  preventive  medicine  measures;  and,  document 
environmental  and  combat  exposures. 


Prior  to  or  shortly  upon  their  return,  service  members  will  be  screened  for  identified  health 
concerns.  Once  home,  service  members  will  receive  information  handouts,  individual  counseling, 
and  medical  referrals  when  indicated.  Additionally,  rosters  of  all  deployed  personnel  will  be 
stored  in  an  accessible  database  to  allow  for  future  review  and  screening. 


The  medical  contingent  deployed  in  support  of  our  peacekeeping  efforts  in  Bosnia 
includes  hospitalization,  dental,  veterinary  services,  laboratory,  and  medical  evacuation  assets.  In 
Hungary  we  have  a  larger  hospital  capability;  and  for  further,  more  specialized  care,  patients  will 
be  medically  evacuated  to  the  Army  Medical  Center  at  Landstuhl,  Germany. 


Most  medical  units  in  Bosnia  deployed  from  Europe,  notably  the  30lh  Medical  Brigade  as 
the  medical  Command  and  Control  Headquarters,  the  212th  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital, 
situated  in  Bosnia  and  operating  36  beds  and  4  ICU  beds,  and  the  67th  Combat  Support  Hospital, 
located  in  Hungary  and  operating  52  beds  and  10  ICU  beds.  As  of  April  19,  our  medical  units 
had  admitted  767  patients,  performed  64  surgeries,  seen  10,938  ambulatory  patients,  and 
evacuated  386  out  of  the  theater  of  operations.  Virtually  all  patients  sought  medical  attention  for 
diseases  or  non-battle  injuries. 
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We  have  established  a  telemedicine  network  within  Bosnia  linking  all  of  our  medical  units, 
then  linking  these  units  to  the  hospitals  in  Hungary,  Germany  and  here  in  the  U.S.  Additionally, 
the  USS  George  Washington,  while  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  support  of  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor,  was  the  first  carrier  to  deploy  with  full  telemedicine  capability.  What  telemedicine 
means  in  Bosnia  is  that,  real-time,  very  specialized  health  care,  in  the  form  of  diagnoses  and 
consultation,  can  be  projected  forward  to  the  patient.  It  means  very  high  quality,  sophisticated 
care  for  the  patient,  often  without  having  to  transport  the  patient  hundreds,  even  thousands  of 
miles  from  his  or  her  unit. 


Our  nation  beUeves  it  is  important  to  ensure  the  health  of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
and  to  have  medical  attention  readily  available  in  the  event  of  injury  or  disease,  anywhere, 
anytime.  These  expectations  mean  the  Armed  Forces  need  a  health  care  component  that  can  Jo 
as  they  do;  they  need  Army  medicine.  Navy  medicine,  Air  Force  medicine. 


Health  care  deployed  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  medical  research,  education, 
primary,  specialized  and  follow-up  care,  and  prevention  and  health  promotion  are  all  elements  of  a 
strong  military  health  care  delivery  system  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  serves. 


It  is  my  responsibility  to  develop  the  policies  and  design  the  programs  to  enable  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System  (MHSS)  to  do  their  jobs.  It  has  been  my 
practice  to  closely  coordinate  these  decisions  with  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  military  services. 


A  perennial  debate  to  which  the  MHSS  is  again  joined  concerns  the  appropriate  size  of  the 
medical  force;  just  how  many  physicians  should  be  on  active  duty?,  what  is  the  correct  size  of  the 
MHSS  itself?,  how  much  more  capability  can  be  added,  or  subtracted,  based  on  cost-benefit 
analyses? 


The  current  assessment,  directed  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  a  major  update  to 
the  original  Section  733  Study,  The  Economics  of  Sizing  the  Military  Medical  Establishment,  The 
Section  733  Study  was  directed  in  the  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  National  Defense  Authorization 
Acts.  Mr.  William  Lynn,  Director  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  testified  before  Congress 
on  April  19,  1994,  on  the  results  of  that  landmark  study  which  seriously  questioned  the  size  of  the 
current  MHSS  to  support  wartime  requirements.  This  update  was  directed  because  of  the 
controversy  caused  by  the  original  study;  the  subsequent  renewed  interest  in  the  issue  by 
Congress,  Section  745  of  FY  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Act;  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Roles  and  Missions  (CORM)  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and,  the  Secretary's 
reply  to  Congress  on  the  CORM  recommendations. 
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Mr.  William  Lynn  and  I  are  co-chairing  a  senior  level  Steering  Committee  that  is 
overseeing  this  update  study.  We  have  three  working  groups  reporting  to  the  Steering 
Committee. 

Working  Group  No.  1  --  Wartime  Requirements  -  will  determine  the  number  of  medical 
personnel  needed  to  support  the  current  planning  scenarios  involving  two,  almost  simultaneous, 
major  regional  conflicts. 

Working  Group  No.  2  --  Sustainment  and  Training  -  will  determine  the  number  of 
medical  personnel  needed  in  the  sustainment  and  training  base  to  support  the  wartime  and 
operational  requirements. 

Working  Group  No.  3.  --  TRICARE  Cost  Savings  --  will  analyze  the  full  cost  savings 
potential  from  implementing  utilization  management,  propose  metrics  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
the  Department's  TRICARE  program,  and  consider  the  proposal  of  a  fourth  option,  such  as 
access  to  the  FEHBP,  for  the  TRICARE  program. 


While  it  is  still  too  early  for  the  final  results,  the  deliberate  approach  being  taken  this  time 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  all  interested  parties  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  that  all 
relevant  issues  are  evaluated.  I  am  confident  this  effort  will  provide  the  Department,  and 
ultimately  the  Congress,  with  a  valuable  new  baseline  for  evaluating  the  appropriate  size  of  the 
MHSS. 


It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  a  trained  and  prepared  medical  force  ready  to  deploy  on  short 
notice  without  the  MHSS.  It  is  in  the  everyday  operation  of  the  MHSS  --  caring  for  patients  of 
all  ages  --  that  our  medical  personnel  increase  their  skills  as  health  care  professionals.  And,  very 
importantly,  it  is  where  our  medics  and  independent  duty  corpsmen  receive  the  patient  care 
training  they  need  to  do  their  most  vital  jobs. 


An  underlying  strength  of  the  MHSS  is  having  practitioners  who  are  themselves  members 
of  the  US  military.  These  health  care  professionals,  like  their  military  professional  counterparts, 
need  to  maintain  their  technical  skills;  our  health  care  personnel  do  this  by  practicing  medicine  in 
military  medical  facilities  everyday.  They  also  need  to  understand  the  military  system,  its  plans, 
doctrine  and  operating  systems.  To  gain  that  understanding  they  must  use  their  health  care  skills 
in  the  military  operational  environment  of  their  service:  field,  transportable,  or  shipboard  medical 
facilities.  Participation  in  readiness  training  exercises  is  one  means  that  offers  military  health  care 
professionals  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  field  medical  units  or  the  medical  facilities  onboard  ship 
might  operate  during  a  deployment.  This  training  experience  is  essential  in  order  that  our  military 
medical  personnel  are  fully  prepared  for  military  commitments  which  involve  a  force  deployment. 
Bosnia  is  today's  deployment,  and  it  is  one  cloaked  in  risk  to  the  health  of  our  men  and  women 
who  are  there.  We  are  committed  to  minimizing  that  risk  and  sustaining  the  health  of  our  people. 
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TRICARE 

TRICARE  increases  flexibility  for  the  MHSS,  which  affords  our  military  medical 
personnel  the  ability  to  maintain  their  personal  readiness  while  assigned  to  a  base  hospital  or 
clinic.  This  flexibility  is  demonstrated  in  the  unprecedented  collaboration  among  the  military 
medical  departments  and  in  the  partnerships  we  are  building  with  civilian  health  care  companies. 
These  initiatives,  joint  service  sharing  and  strong  public-private  partnerships,  contribute  to  the 
survival  of  the  MHSS. 


Survival  also  means  changing:  improving  operations,  controlling  costs,  becoming  more 
beneficiary-friendly,  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  care  provided,  and  always  continuing  to  support 
readiness.  The  outcome  of  these  changes  are  the  goals  of  TRICARE. 


Implementation  of  TRICARE  across  the  country  is  very  much  on-schedule.  We  began 
TRICARE  Prime  in  the  Northwest  Region,  Region  1 1,  in  March  of  last  year.  Prime  services 
began  in  Region  6,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  most  of  Texas  and  most  of  Louisiana,  in  November  of 
1995.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  Regions  9,  10  and  12,  California  and  Hawaii,  with 
services  beginning  on  April  1,  1996.  In  the  Southeastern  United  States,  Regions  3  and  4, 
covering  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Southeast  Louisiana  and  a  small  part  of  Arkansas,  we  have  awarded  the  contract,  and  services  will 
begin  in  July  of  this  year.  Award  of  the  contract  for  Regions  7  and  8,  the  North  Central  and 
Desert  States  Regions,  has  had  a  short  delay  in  order  to  include  the  provisions  in  law  to  provide 
wrap-around  mental  health  services;  services  should  begin  in  February  of  next  year.  The 
contracts  for  the  remaining  regions,  1,  2  and  5,  will  be  awarded  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


So  far,  we  have  been  successful  in  tackling  a  variety  of  difficulties  and  obstacles,  from 
enrollment  glitches  to  contract  award  protests.  While  the  protests  are  likely  to  continue  with  each 
new  award,  many  of  the  implementation  difficulties  are  being  minimized  through  the  sharing  of 
information  among  Lead  Agents.  Our  record  on  GAO  protests  is  a  good  one:  of  the  ten  protests 
filed,  we  have  won  seven,  lost  two  and  one  was  dismissed.  With  regard  to  litigation,  nine  suits 
have  been  filed  against  us;  we  have  won  eight  and  one  is  still  pending.  Finally,  of  the  three 
Agency  level  protests  we  received,  DoD  denied  one  and  resolved  the  other  two. 

In  the  regions  where  Prime  enrolhnent  has  begun,  the  trend  is  that  anticipated  numbers  of 
enrollees  have  been  far  exceeded  very  early,  leading  to  slow-downs  in  the  enrollment  process  and 
even  backlogs.  Despite  the  bottlenecks,  the  message  is  clear  that  beneficiaries  want  to  join  Prime. 
In  Region  1 1,  enrollment  of  retirees  and  family  members  began  in  March  1995  and  their  numbers 
as  of  April  12,  1996,  totaled  132,094.  This  more  than  doubles  the  estimated  number  of 
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enrollments  projected  for  the  whole  first  year.  The  experience  is  similar  in  Region  6,  where,  in  the 
first  five  months  of  operation,  enrollment  numbers  of  retirees  and  family  members  totaled 
137,912.  This  exceeds  the  number  projected  for  the  entire  first  year. 


Managed  Care  Support  Contracts 

Among  the  public-private  parmerships  contributing  to  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  the 
MHSS  and  TRICARE  are  the  Managed  Ore  Support  Contracts.  Through  these  contracts, 
military  hospitals  expand  their  ability  to  offer  the  full  range  of  health  care  services  to  beneficiaries 
depending  on  the  MHSS  for  their  care.  The  managed  care  support  contracts  assist  military 
medical  facihties  by  establishing  a  network  of  civilian  providers  to  complement  the  military's 
capabilities,  operating  a  health  care  finder  service,  conducting  beneficiary  services,  processing 
claims,  and  more. 


These  partnerships  also  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  test  the  prospect  of  offering 
TRICARE  Prime  to  our  active  duty  families  assigned  to  locations  far  distant  from  military  medical 
facilities,  such  as  recruiters  and  those  in  ROTC  assignments.  We  will  begin  this  test  in  Region  11, 
starting  with  the  Portland,  Oregon  area  on  May  1,  1996,  and  adding  other  areas  within  the  Region 
through  July  of  this  year. 


We  have  awarded  three  managed  care  support  contracts  covering  Regions  6,  9,  10,  11  and 
12  to  Foundation  Health  Federal  Services,  Inc.  Humana  Military  Healthcare  Services  is  the 
winning  contractor  for  Regions  3  and  4. 


Last  year  the  Congress  commended  the  Department  on  its  efforts  in  moving  towards  a 
nationwide  managed  health  care  system  for  the  military,  TRICARE.  Existing  law  at  the  time 
mandated  that  the  TRICARE  program  be  fully  implemented  by  September  30,  1996.  The 
Congress  was  concerned  that  the  Department  had  accelerated  the  process  in  order  to  meet  this 
statutory  deadline  and  felt  that  there  would  be  great  benefit  from  additional  time  in  meeting  the 
complex  requirements  of  TRICARE.  Therefore,  they  extended  the  deadline  for  implementation  of 
the  TRICARE  program  by  one  year. 


We  have  taken  advantage  of  this  new  authority.  We  delayed  the  start  of  the  procurement 
process  for  the  Region  1  and  Regions  2  and  5  Managed  Care  Support  contracts.  While  we  still 
plan  to  award  these  contracts  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  the  delay  has  afforded  us  the 
opportunity  to  complete  development  of  the  Composite  Health  Care  System  (CHCS) 
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interoperability  and  to  evaluate  various  alternative  financing  methodologies  to  allow  the  military 
medical  facilities  to  manage  and  be  accountable  for  all  health  care  of  its  enrollees. 


The  new  financial  approach  that  we  selected  will  significantly  clarify  military  medical 
facility  financial  responsibility  for  the  Prime  enrollees  while  retaining  a  partnership  with  the 
contractor.  There  will  be  a  continued  sharing  of  risk  for  all  CHAMPUS  eligibles  not  enrolled 
with  the  military  medical  facility;  and,  more  frequent  bid  price  adjustments  to  improve  the  "real- 
time" cost  impact  of  management  decisions  by  the  military  medical  facility  commanders.  By 
clarifying  the  military  medical  facility's  financial  responsibility,  we  strengthen  that  facility's 
incentives  to  manage  utilization.  Both  of  these  enhancements  are  included  in  the  Requests  for 
Proposals  for  Region  1  and  Regions  2  and  5. 


Capitation  Financing 

One  of  the  management  initiatives  that  has  afforded  us  the  ability  to  make  a  significant 
philosophical  change  in  health  care  delivery  is  capitation  financing.  Medical  treatment  facility 
commanders  have  been  provided  the  information  and  incentive  to  manage  all  of  the  DoD 
resources  expended  within  their  areas  of  influence  which  is  considered  to  be  the  user  beneficiary 
population  in  their  respective  catchment  (or  health  service)  areas.  For  the  past  two  fiscal  years, 
the  three  Military  Departments  have  provided  their  commanders  with  specific  information 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  CHAMPUS  funds  as  well  as  the  dollar  value  of  the  military  staff 
participating  in  patient  care  activities.  By  taking  this  integrated  approach  to  health  delivery 
planning  and  execution,  commanders  and  their  staffs  have  realized  significant  improvements  in 
utilization  patterns  and  better  coordination  of  required  services  for  our  beneficiaries.  In  short,  our 
shift  in  external  emphasis  from  process-oriented  workload  counts  to  healthy  beneficiaries  has 
begun  to  enable  clinicians  to  concentrate  on  developing  strategies  to  encourage  healthy  lifestyles, 
emphasize  preventive  measures,  and  return  sick  and  injured  patients  to  full  health  and  functionality 
as  efficiently  and  quickly  as  possible. 


The  development  of  our  capitation  model  for  determining  resource  requirements  has 
revolutionized  the  budgeting  and  programming  for  the  Defense  Health  Program.  With  recent 
refinements  such  as  adjustments  for  differences  in  age/sex  mix,  we  have  a  very  dependable  way  to 
forecast  our  per  capita  resource  requirements.  As  a  result,  we  are  better  able  to  identify  real 
opportunities  for  improvements  in  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 


Breast  Cancer  Program 

Encouraging  healthy  lifestyles  and  emphasizing  prevention  are  major  elements  of  the  two- 
tracked  DoD  Breast  Cancer  Program.  First,  we  have  the  on-going  research  program,  which 
involves  broad-based,  scientifically  diverse,  interdisciplinary,  innovative  science  with  extensive 
patient  involvement.  Our  research  approach  uses  the  implementation  strategy  recommended  by 
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the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academies  of  Science  and  includes  a  two-tiered  peer 
review  process.  Nearly  300  awards  have  been  recommended  for  funding  using  our  fiscal  year 
1995  appropriations.  These  awards  include  research  proposals  for  mammography  efforts,  breast 
cancer  centers,  and  continuation  of  research,  infrastructure  enhancement  and  training  and 
recruitment.  Our  fiscal  year  1996  appropriations  will  continue  these  research  efforts. 

The  second  track  of  our  Breast  Cancer  Program  is  to  improve  diagnosis,  prevention  and 
education  for  our  women  beneficiaries.  This  portion  of  the  program  will  be  based  on  plans 
submitted  by  each  of  the  TRICARE  Lead  Agents  and  will  emphasize  breast  cancer  awareness, 
early  detection,  prevention  education  and  treatment  programs.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  DoD  Breast  Cancer  Work  Group,  chaired  by  a  member  of  my  staff,  to  provide 
guidance  and  oversight  for  the  program.  Work  group  members  will  be  representatives  from  the 
military  services  and  from  such  disciplines  as  medicine,  surgery,  radiation  oncology,  general 
surgery,  gynecology,  radiology,  nursing  and  physical  therapy.  Our  goals  are  to  provide  training  in 
early  detection,  minimization  of  breast  cancer  risk,  and  optimally  increasing  health  care  availability 
emphasizing  access  and  follow-through  for  our  population  of  women  at  risk. 

We  recently  entered  an  agreement  with  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  which  expands 
our  trial  program  that  provided  CHAMPUS  reimbursement  for  breast  cancer  treatment  under 
approved  NCI  trials  for  high  dose  chemotherapy  with  stem  cell  rescue.  NCI  sponsors  an 
extensive  clinical  trials  program  for  the  evaluation  of  therapy  for  various  types  of  cancer.  Our 
new  agreement  will  allow  DoD  beneficiaries  to  participate  in  these  various  NCI  sponsored  clinical 
trials  in  either  military  medical  facilities  or  in  civilian  facilities  with  reimbursement  through 
CHAMPUS/TRICARE.  This  agreement  will  improve  access  to  promising  cancer  therapies  for 
our  beneficiaries  as  well  as  assist  in  meeting  clinical  trial  goals  and  arrival  at  research  conclusions 
regarding  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  emerging  therapies  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 


Dual  Eligibles:  DoD  and  MEDICARE 

We  continue  to  evolve  TRICARE  in  our  efforts  to  make  it  the  best  health  care  plan  in  the 
country.  In  doing  so,  we  must  work  wathin  the  constraints  of  our  budget  and  to  the  extents  of  our 
legal  authorities.  By  Congressional  direction,  TRICARE  shall  not  increase  the  Department's 
health  care  costs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  costs  to  our  beneficiaries  shall  not  increase.  This  tug- 
of-war  with  dollars  has  caused  many  of  our  retirees  to  be  unhappy  with  the  enrolhnent  fees 
required  of  them  and  their  families,  should  they  elect  to  join  TRICARE  Prime.  The  FY  1996 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  granting  priority  use  of  the  military  treatment  facilities  for  enrollees, 
serves  to  alleviate  some  of  that  unhappiness. 


Still,  there  remains  one  critical  issue:  care  for  our  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries.  Last 
year,  over  250  Members  of  Congress  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  legislation  that  would  have 
allowed  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  to  reimburse  DoD  for  care  that 
military  facihties  provide  for  these  dual-eligible  beneficiaries.  Similar  bills  are  being  proposed 
again  this  year. 
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There  are  many  options  for  resolving  this  issue.  One  alternative  is  to  allow  these  patients 
to  continue  on  a  space  available  basis  in  our  military  medical  facUities.  However,  space  is 
becoming  less  and  less  available  as  our  military  medical  facilities  are  closed  through  the  Base 
Realignment  and  Qosure  process  and  as  the  competition  for  military  medical  facility  access 
increases.  Gradually,  if  no  other  action  is  taken.  Medicare  will  probably  be  responsible  for  an 
increasing  share.  At  present,  DoD  estimates  that  it  provides  $1.4  billion  in  care  to  dual  eligibles. 


A  second  alternative  is  to  have  HCFA  reimburse  DoD  for  those  dual-eligibles  who  enroll 
in  TRICARE  Prime.  Historically,  the  CBO  has  scored  this  alternative  as  increasing  entitlement 
dollars  without  an  off-setting  decrease. 


In  response  to  the  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  we  proposed  to  HCFA  conducting  a 
demonstration  whereby  military  medical  treatment  facilities  may  be  reimbursed  as  providers  under 
existing  Medicare  health  maintenance  organizations  (HMO).  Discussions  are  currently  underway 
within  the  Administration  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  new  demonstration  where  DoD  would 
maintain  its  current  level  of  effort  and  would  expend  those  funds  first;  then,  turn  to  HCFA  to 
cover  additional  dual  eligible  beneficiaries  who  choose  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime.  We  would 
like  to  see  this  demonstration  begin  as  soon  as  technical  and  demographic  specifications  can  be 
agreed  upon. 


A  third  alternative  would  be  for  DoD  to  continue  to  pay  for  medical  care  for  Medicare 
eligibles.  We  currently  budget  to  provide  space  available  care  to  a  growing  number  of  our 
beneficiaries  who  are  Medicare  eligible.  However,  providing  care  under  TRICARE  for  these 
beneficiaries  could  be  excessively  costly  to  DoD. 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  recently  made  cost  analyses  of  the  "concept"  of 
a  Medicare  reimbursement  demonstration.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  CBO  analyze 
specific  authorization  language. 


Federal  Employee  Health  Benefit  Program  Option 

Some  of  tlie  Associations  which  represent  our  beneficiary  populations  have  examined  a 
variety  of  health  care  options  and  are  seeking  consideration  for  access  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefit  Program  as  an  option  to  TRICARE.  We  are  examining  this  alternative  at  the 
present  time  and  expect  to  have  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  May  1996. 
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I  strongly  believe,  as  do  each  of  the  Surgeons  General,  that  any  potential  modification  of 
the  military  health  benefit  must  be  developed  in  close  coordination  with  our  Committees  of 
Jurisdiction.  In  that  regard,  we  pledge  to  work  with  our  committees  to  explore  all  reasonable 
possibilities,  while  ensuring  the  viability  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System  and  our 
commitment  to  meeting  our  primary  responsibility  to  care  for  the  Armed  Forces  when 
operationally  deployed. 


We  are  focusing  our  study  on  active  duty  families  assigned  to  areas  where  TRICARE 
Prime  is  not  available,  rather  than  retirees,  their  family  members  and  survivors.  This  is  because 
DoD  already  assumes  the  vast  majority  of  health  care  cost  for  active  duty  families,  whereas  many 
CHAMPUS-eligible  retirees  have  other  primary  health  insurance  and  are  not  reliant  on  DoD  at 
present.  There  is  a  risk  that  beneficiaries  who  are  currently  not  reliant  on  the  Government  for 
their  health  care  coverage  could  be  induced  to  drop  their  non-Government  coverage,  resulting  in 
new  costs  to  DoD,  estimated  at  up  to  $500  million.  A  parallel  circumstance  exists  for  Medicare- 
eligible  DoD  beneficiaries.  DoD  provides  space-available  care  in  military  facilities  for  many  of 
these  beneficiaries,  but  costs  for  private  sector  care  is  reimbursed  by  Medicare.  Offering  FEHBP 
coverage  to  DoD  Medicare  eligibles  would  require  additional,  new  funding  for  DoD,  estimated  at 
up  to  $1.5  billion. 


Qosing 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  to  you  the  fact  that  our  Armed  Forces  are 
participating  in  far  more  operational  deployments  than  just  ten  years  ago.  These  are  not  wars,  nor 
combat  actions.  They  are  currently  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  operations,  humanitarian  and 
disaster  assistance  efforts.  It  means  that  we  have  our  service  merftbers  on  the  move  frequently, 
temporarily  living  in  makeshift  accommodations  around  the  globe.  It  means  we  have  a 
tremendous  need  for  rapidly  deployable,  highly  qualified  medical  personnel  to  ensure  the  health 
and  safety  of  these  men  and  women.  What  we  learned  from  Desert  Storm,  the  Sinai,  Somalia, 
Rwanda,  Haiti,  Macedonia,  Guanianamo,  we  are  applying  today  in  Bosnia. 


Being  prepared  for  the  next  deployment  demands  an  actively  engaged,  strong  Military 
Health  Services  System,  one  which  constantly  strives  to  find  better,  more  effective  ways  to  meet 
its  myriad  responsibilities.  I  believe  we  are  doing  exactly  that  with  TRICARE. 
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Mr.  Young.  Who  will  be  next?  General  Cuddy,  the  finger  pointed 
at  you. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Cuddy 

General  Cuddy.  Being  the  junior  kid  on  the  block,  I  wasn't  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportiuiity  to  be  before  you  today.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  and  offer  you  the 
apologies  of  the  Surgeon  General,  who  happens  to  be  out  of  country 
today  and  we  couldn't  make  this  all  mesh  up.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  Army  Medical  Department  has  over  the  last  eight  to  ten 
years  undergone  a  reduction,  along  with  the  31  percent,  as  the 
Army  has  come  down  36  percent,  but  we  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain our  great  care  for  our  soldiers  and  their  family  members 
through  a  reorganization  effort  that  we  have  undergone  in  the  last 
four  years  particularly.  This  has  been  based  upon  the  tenets  of 
quality,  cost,  access,  focused  on  readiness. 

Using  those  tenets,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  that  care,  and 
I  believe  that  we  are  posturing  ourselves  now  to  work  our  way  into 
this  new  mginaged  care  paradigm  called  TRICARE  and  to  continue 
on  providing  that  great  care. 

But  I  do  have  some  concerns  as  I  look  at  1997,  and  that  is  the 
budget  shortfall.  The  Army  part  of  that  would  be  about  $180  mil- 
lion. If  you  put  that  in  a  per  people  sense,  that  will  be  about  700 
people  or  the  equivalent  of  two  hospitals  that  we  would  have  to 
move  out  of  the  system,  and  again  we  would  then  be  coming  into 
that  access  cost  side  of  the  house  where  we  would  have  to  make 
some  tough  decisions  as  to  how  we  would  offset  that. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  assume  you  are  talking  about  hospitals  now? 

General  Cuddy.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  looked  at  the  number  of  people 
that  we  would  have  to  take  out  of  the  system  to  make  up  the  $180 
million,  it  would  be  the  equivalent  to  removing  two  hospitals  from 
our  system. 

The  second  issue  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  one  that  Dr.  Joseph 
alluded  to,  that  being  the  initiative  for  the  demonstration  program 
on  medicare  subvention.  We  think  that  is  very  important  for  our 
over  65  retirees.  It  is  an  access  issue  and  it  is  a  cost-containment 
issue.  It  is  very  important  for  us  as  we  work  our  way  into  the 
TRICARE  arena  to  make  sure  that  we  get  that  particular  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  past  support  emd  ask 
for  your  continued  support  in  our  automation  and  telemedicine  ini- 
tiatives where  we  think  we  could  offset  the  loss  of  some  of  our  per- 
sonnel and  make  up  deficiencies  in  that  regard.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  General  Cuddy  follows:] 
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JOHN  JAMES  CUDDY 

Major  General,  Dental  Corps 

Deputy  Surgeon  General/Chief.  Army  Dental  Corps 
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United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  General  Cuddy  has  held  a  wide  variety  of  important  positions  culminating 
in  his  appointment  as  the  current  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  March  1996; 
Commander,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  Center  and  School  in  July  1994;  and  Chief, 
Army  Dental  Corps  on  December  1,  1994.  Other  key  assignments  were  Deputy 
Commander,  Health  Care  Operations,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Command  (Prov)  and  Deputy 
Commander.  U.S.  Army  Health  Services  Command,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  Deputy 
Commander.  7th  Medical  Command/Assistant  Chief  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  Europe  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany:  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Dental  Service,  Headquarters,  7th 
MEDCOM.  Heidelberg,  Germany;  Dental  Corps  Education  Officer.  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Personnel  Center.  Washington.  D.C.;  Commander,  Vicenza  DENTAC/102nd  Medical 
Detachment  (Dental  Service),  Vicenza.  Italy;  Instructor,  Dental  Science  Division.  .Academy 
of  Health  Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  and  Commander,  U.S.  .Armv  Dental  Activity, 
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General  Cuddy  is  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  American  College  of 
Dentists.  International  College  of  Dentists,  USA  Chapter  of  Academy  of  General  Dentistry, 
and  the  Pierre  Fauchard  Academy.   He  became  a  Diplomate  of  the  Army  Board  of  General 
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THtroduetion 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Major 
General  John  J.  Cuddy,  the  Army  Deputy  Surgeon  General.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  address  this  committee  to  report  on  Army 
health  care  programs  and  discuss  our  plans  for  the  future.  I 
thank  you  for  your  continuing  support  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  (AMEDD)  and  its  efforts  to  provide  the  finest  medical 
support  to  America's  Army. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  final  decade  of  the  20th 
Century,  it's  an  appropriate  time  to  reflect  on  the  significant 
events  and  trends  that  have  influenced  our  environments.  When  I 
think  about  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Army  I  am  truly 
astonished.   I  don't  think  anyone  could  have  accurately  predicted 
the  scope  or  the  speed  of  the  process.   Who  could  have  imagined 
five  years  ago  that  in  1995,  American  forces  would  be  in  Hungary 
to  join  Russian  allies  for  a  peacekeeping  mission  in  Bosnia? 

The  developed  world  has  undergone  a  profound  revolution  that 
has  affected  almost  every  thing  we  do  at  home,  at  work,  and  at 
play.  The  Army  and  the  Airmy  Medical  Department  (AMEDD)  have  not 
been  immune  to  many  of  these  changes.   In  fact,  I'm  proud  that 
the  AMEDD  has  often  set  the  pace  in  adapting  to  evolving  ideas. 

General  Dennis  Reimer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  recently 
spoke  of  six  Revolutions  in  Military  Affairs.   The  most  recent  is 
the  Information  Revolution  generated  by  the  development  and 
refinement  of  computers  and  advanced  communications.   Those  who 
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can  master  the  ability  to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
information  will  enjoy  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  almost  every 
competitive  circumstance,  including  the  battlefield,  business, 
academics  -  and  health  care. 

No  one  should  doubt  that  medicine  in  general,  and  Army 
Medicine  in  particular,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  profound 
revolution  spawned  in  large  part  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Information  Age.   Other  sources  of  turbulence  have  also 
contributed  over  the  past  few  years  to  the  necessity  for  changing 
the  ways  we  carry  out  our  mission.   The  geopolitical  turmoil 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  dramatically 
changed  our  national  security  goals.   Today  there  are  about 
41,000  soldiers  deployed  away  from  their  home  station  that 
require  medical  support.  Within  our  own  country  escalating  health 
care  costs  have  caused  widespread  demands  for  reforms  in  health 
care  delivery. 

I  believe  that  this  ongoing  Army  Medical  Revolution,  in 
which  we  have  all  been  involved,  can  be  best  described  by  looking 
at  four  of  its  interrelated  campaigns. 


BUSIHESS  PRACTICE  IMPROVEMEMTS 

In  1990  the  AMEOD  embarked  on  an  intense  program  to  improve 
our  business  practices.   Years  before  health  care  reform  became 
front  page  news,  we  had  begun  our  own  reform  initiative.   By 
combining  the  lessons  learned  from  various  CHAMPUS  Reform 
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Initiatives,  the  tenets  of  Total  Quality  Management,  and  sound 
business  sense  into  the  GATEXfAY  TO  CARE  program,  the  ANEDD 
positioned  itself  well  for  the  transition  to  the  DOD  TRICARE 
managed  care  program. 

The  implementation  of  TRICARE  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  in  military  medicine  today.   It  must  be  properly 
implemented  if  the  Military  Health  Service  System  (MHSS)  is  to 
survive  as  a  viable  healthcare  delivery  system.   As  with  any  new 
program  that  brings  significant  change,  there  were  initially  some 
uncertainties  about  its  impact.   The  TRICARE  contracting  process 
is  extraordinarily  complex  and  detailed.   Careful  contract 
refinements,  adjustments  and  retrofitting  will  be  required,  as  we 
proceed,  if  we  are  going  to  make  TRICARE  work. 

For  example,  some  recently  proposed  changes  in  the 
contracting  process  will  potentially  increase  local  commanders' 
authority  and  flexibility  in  working  with  their  regional  support 
contractors  and  their  beneficiary  populations.  The  beneficiaries 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  TRICARE  equation  since  they 
must  now  assume  a  greater  role  in  maintaining  their  own  health. 
Part  of  our  challenge  will  be  to  ensure  that  our  patients  have 
the  correct  information  and  motivation,  when  and  where  they  need 
it,  to  fulfill  their  new  responsibility  effectively.   Patients 
must  become  active  partners  with  providers  to  make  TRICARE  work. 

The  Army  is  eager  to  work  with  our  sister  services,  our 
patients,  and  all  other  stakeholders  under  TRICARE  to  build  a 
world  class  DOD  healthcare  system.   This  kind  of  collaborative 
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partnering  -  and  none  of  us  can  afford  to  forget  that  we  are  all 
partners  -  is  exactly  the  kind  of  spirit  needed  to  make  ourselves 
the  health  care  providers  of  choice  for  our  beneficiaries. 

Learning  to  market  the  TRICARE  program  will  be  one  of  our 
big  challenges  for  the  next  few  years.   We  must  educate  our 
customers  about  the  program's  benefits  and  limitations,  and  their 
new  more  acrive  role  in  the  process.   Marketing  is  a  two-way 
communication  process  which  means  that  we  have  to  find  a  way  to 
get  reliable  feedback  from  our  customers  to  identify  successes 
and  failures  so  that  we  can  improve  accordingly.  The  customers' 
full  participation  is  crucial.   None  of  us  can  survive  if  we  do 
not  pull  together  to  make  TRICARE  work. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  TRICARE  contributes  to  Army 
medical  readiness.  Our  mission  is  to  always  field  the  healthiest 
and  most  disease/ trauma  resistant  soldier.  By  its  emphasis  on 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention,  and  primary  care  services, 
TRICARE  supports  this  mission.  TRICARE  can  also  support 
deployments  and  readiness  training  missions  by  back  filling  lost 
providers  during  these  times.  Finally,  TRICARE  delivers  a 
comprehensive  health  care  benefit  to  soldiers'  families  as  part 
of  their  employee  compensation  package. 

Approximately  one  million  Americans  age  65  and  older  who  are 
entitled  to  Medicare  insurance  coverage  are  also  entitled  to 
receive  health  care  in  DoD  military  treatment  facilities  on  a 
space  available  basis.  About  230,000  of  these  dually  eligible 
beneficiaries  regularly  use  the  military  health  care  system.  DoD 
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pays  an  estimated  $1.4  billion  per  year  out  of  its  annual 
appropriations  to  deliver  health  care  services  to  this 
population.  In  order  to  provide  fiirther  support  to  this 
population  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  the  Health  Care 
Finance  Administration  (HCFA)  are  working  to  establish  the 
feasibility  of  a  subvention  demonstration  that  would  permit  some 
level  of  reimbursement  from  HCFA  to  DoD. 

We  have  challenged  our  commanders  to  work  with  their  Lead 
Agents  and  managed  care  contractors  to  find  solutions.  Resource 
sharing  and/or  resource  support,  funded  by  the  savings  from  good 
utilization  management,  can  be  used  to  increase  primary  care 
through  contracts  and  expanding  evenings  and  weekend 
appointments.  The  lessons  we  learned  from  our  Catchment  Area 
Management  demonstrations  and  the  GATEWAY  TO  CARE  program  prove 
that  we  can  leverage  resources  and  provide  more  care  for 
everyone . 

I  know  access  to  our  health  care  system  is  an  issue  you  hear 
about  from  our  soldiers  and  beneficiaries.  We  are  working  hard  to 
improve  access  and  have  instituted  standards  as  part  of  the 
TRICARE  program.  TRICARE  standards  for  appointments  are:  seune  day 
appointments  for  acute  care,  seven  days  for  a  routine 
appointment,  and  under  30  days  for  a  specialty  or  wellness 
appointment.  As  we  implement  TRICARE  these  standards  will  be 
closely  monitored  to  assure  timely  access  to  care. 
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&MEDD  REORSAMIZATIQM 

The  activation  of  the  U.S.  Amy  Medical  connand  (MEDCOM)  in 
1994  was  a  major  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  re-engineer  the 
Army's  medical  assets  into  an  organization  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  next  century.   One  of  LTG  LaNoue's  first  tasks 
after  becoming  Surgeon  General  was  to  charter  Task  Force 
Aesculapius  (TFA)  to  begin  the  painstaking  process  of  doing  a 
top-to-bottom  functional  analysis  of  all  our  assets.   The 
ultimate  goal  for  TFA  was  to  redesign  ourselves  into  a 
streamlined,  flattened  organization  that  ensures  the  right  work 
is  being  done  at  the  right  level  by  the  right  people.   We're 
proud  that  General  Gordon  Sullivan,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  referred  to  the  MEDCOM  as  the  "First  FORCE  XXI  Major 
Command . " 

Evidence  indicates  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
restructuring  our  top  echelons  according  to  the  guidelines  for  a 
Learning  Organization  described  in  Peter  Senge's  The  Fifth 
Discipline.  These  re-engineering  efforts,  as  well  as  other 
principles  of  Total  Quality  Management,  have  not  yet  been 
completed  in  all  our  hospitals,  clinics  and  labs,  but  the  complex 
process  is  gradually  filtering  throughout  our  individual 
facilities  which  form  the  basic  foundation  of  the  AMEDD.  We're 
confident  that  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  top-to-bottom 
incorporation  of  sound  business-oriented  practices. 

The  establishment  of  seven  regional  organizations  currently 
referred  to  as  Regional  Medical  Commands  (RMC)  appears  to  have 
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been  a  good  decision.  As  they  mature,  the  RMCs  are  making  great 
strides  in  integrating  Reserve  Component  assets  into  a  seamless, 
combat-ready  force.   This  is  critically  important  for  the  Army 
because  70%  of  our  assets  are  in  the  Reserve  Component.  By 
working  to  improve  liaison  with  all  units  in  their  geographical 
areas,  the  RMCs  are  laying  a  foundation  to  correct  some  of  the 
readiness  shortcomings  we  experienced  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
So  far,  it  appears  to  be  working.   Host  of  our  Reserve  Units  have 
demonstrated  improvements  in  staffing,  training,  and  equipment. 
However,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  be  judged  truly  ready, 
and  continuing  this  trend  will  be  one  of  the  AMEDD's  top  goals 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  After  all,  combat  medical  readiness 
is  our  primary  mission. 

Another  aspect  of  maintaining  maximum  readiness  is  learning 
to  keep  our  soldiers  and  their  families  healthy  at  all  times 
before,  during  and  after  deployments.   The  establishment  of  the 
C«nt«r  for  Health  Promotion  and  Preventive  Medicine  (CEPPM)  will 
msUce  that  easier  and  more  effective  in  the  future  by 
concentrating  our  promotion  and  preventive  medicine  assets  in  one 
unified  organization.   Refocusing  attention  on  wellness  will  also 
have  a  direct  impact  on  our  ability  to  control  the  costs  of 
health  care.   If  we  can  teach  our  beneficiaries  to  metke  healthy 
life  style  changes,  we  can  avoid  the  financial  burden  and  human 
suffering  of  many  devastating  illnesses.   Smoking  cessation, 
weight  control,  and  HIV  awareness  are  obvious  examples  of 
programs  to  prevent  future  medical  problems.   In  addition  to  the 
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human  toll  avoided,  each  has  a  big  payback  for  each  dollar 
invested  in  preventive  measures. 

Historically  more  armies  have  been  lost  to  disease  than  any 
weapon  or  weapon  system.  Recognizing  this,  the  AMEDD  has  as  one 
of  its  core  competencies  a  strong  and  effective  research  and 
development  activity.  As  our  Army  becomes  smaller  and  more 
technologically  sophisticated  the  importance  of  each  and  every 
member  becomes  increasingly  critical.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
soldiers  unnecessarily,  especially  to  disease.  Yet  we  find 
ourselves  more  and  more  operating  on  the  frontiers  of  the  world, 
in  areas  of  increased  exposure  and  danger.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  interest  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Nation  that  our  soldiers  be 
protected.  We  cannot  do  this  without  a  strong  and  effective 
research  and  development  program. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of  the  reorganization  has  been 
felt  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  (OTSG)  in  the 
Washington  area.  We  have  seen  OTSG  shrink  from  nearly  six  hxindred 
people  to  a  little  more  than  one  hundred.   That's  a  voluntary  80% 
reduction  that  has  resulted  in  a  more  streamlined,  flattened 
organization  that  can  still  do  what  needs  to  be  done  here  in  the 
National  Capital  Region. 

CmmXT   RB-EMaiMBEltlNG/ARMY   PORCB    TXT 

Army  Medicine  is  determined  to  keep  in  step  with  the  rest  of 
the  Army  as  it  transforms  itself  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  in 
the  next  century.   Although  rooted  in  more  than  200  years  of 
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dedicated  service  to  the  country,  the  Army  also  has  a  clear 
vision  of  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  they  are  quite  different 
than  those  we  are  accustomed  to.   FORCE  XXI,  the  Army's 
modernization  effort,  is  the  model  for  the  AMEDD's  parallel 
Medical  Re-engineering  Initiative  (MRI)  being  undertiUcen  by  the 
AMEDD  center  and  Sohool.  Working  in  close  liaison  with  senior 
Army  planners,  the  AMEDD  is  redesigning  itself  to  align  with  new 
Army  organizational  structure  and  war  fighting  doctrine.  Amy 
medics  have  fought  hard  to  become  an  integral  part  of  major  Army 
and  joint  DOD  training  exercises. 

Another  major  focus  of  the  MRI  effort  is  to  work  with  the 
other  services  to  develop  a  joint  version  of  the  Army's  methods 
for  determining  battlefield  needs  and  the  best  way  to  fulfill 
them.   As  the  Army  looks  to  future  battlefield  scenarios,  these 
situations  are  analyzed  in  depth  to  determine  which  of  several 
well-defined  methods  -  Doctrine,  Training,  Leadership, 
Organization,  or  Materiel  (DTLOMS)  -  or  combination  thereof,  iMst 
addresses  the  issues.   No  other  comparable  program  exists  in  DOD. 
We  hope  to  be  successful  in  developing  a  DTLOMS  process  into  the 
joint  medical  arena  in  the  near  future  to  increase 
interoperability  among  the  three  services'  medical  assets. 

The  rules  have  changed  primarily  because  of  increasing 
reliance  on  technology  and  the  ability  to  manage  information. 
Information  has  become  power  in  the  Third  Wave.   The  side  that 
best  manages  information  will  have  an  overwhelming  advantage  over 
its  adversaries  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  in  business  or  any 
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other  arena.  Soldiers  of  the  21st  Century,  including  medical 
soldiers,  must  be  comfortable  with  technology  and  good  processors 
of  information.   The  AMEDD  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
incorporating  new  technology  into  all  functions  to  meike  ourselves 
more  efficient  and  effective.   That's  critical  to  our  survival 
dxiring  times  of  increasing  competition  for  scarce  resources. 

There  are  many  non-medical  military  personnel  who  believe 
that  the  MHSS  is  simply  too  big  and  expensive  for  today's  reduced 
force  structure.   I  argue  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  us 
because  any  other  alternative  is  even  more  expensive  in  terms  of 
direct  financial  costs  and  -  more  importantly  -  lives  lost  on  the 
battlefield. 


Our  ability  and  willingness  to  leverage  advanced  technology 
is  one  reason  the  AMEDD  has  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of 
acceptance  and  respect  during  the  downsizing. 

The  AMEDD  hi-tech  revolution  in  telecommunications  touches 
every  corner  of  the  organization,  including  combat  medicine  and 
our  day-to-day  business  practices.   Telemedicine  can  be  defined 
as  the  medical  digital  technology  and  communications  used  for  the 
projection  of  medical  expertise  and  expert  medical  mentoring 
without  requiring  the  physical  presence  of  the  expert  or 
specialty  care  provider.  I  am  convinced  telemedicine  will  change 
the  way  health  care  is  delivered  throughout  the  world  both  on  and 
off  the  battlefield.   We  are  proud  that  we  have  many 
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entrepreneurs  throughout  the  AMEDD  who  are  working  diligently  to 
develop  innovative  uses  of  telemedicine  within  their  own 
resourcing  structure.  They  are  encouraged  to  combine  smart 
business  practices  and  modern  technology  to  solve  local  problems. 

The  Army  telemedicine  effort  are  incorporated  into  the 
Medical  Communications  for  Combat  Casualty  Care  (MC4)  program  and 
include  six  separate  thrusts.  These  are:  far  forward  telemedicine 
appligues,  the  mobile  medical  mentoring  vehicle,  Theater  Medical 
Information  Program  (TMIP) ,  expert  tertiary  care  host  appliques, 
rapidly  driven  DARPA  advanced  technology  insertions,  and 
telecommunications  and  operational  sustainment. 

One  tactical  telemedicine  application  is  helping  to  identify 
and  locate  soldiers  who  are  in  physical  distress.   A  new 
Personnel  Status  Monitor  (PSM)  is  being  developed  that  will 
automatically  send  out  electronic  signals  when  a  soldier  is  in 
cardiac  or  respiratory  difficulty  by  measuring  blood  pressure, 
pulse  rate,  temperature  and  other  body  signs.  We  can  learn 
immediately  if  the  soldier  needs  medical  assistance. 

Telemedicine  is  being  employed  in  support  of  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor  in  Bosnia.  Operation  Primetime  III  will  provide 
Landstuhl  Regional  Medical  Center  (LRMC) ,  the  67th  Combat  Support 
Hospital  (CSH) ,  the  212th  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital  (MASH), 
and  other  deployed  medical  units  the  following  capability:  access 
cranputerized  medical  records;  track  patient  evacuations;  utilize 
full  motion  remote  video  teleconsultation;  provide  CT  scanner, 
ultrasound  and  diagnostic  teleradiology  support;  minimize 
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evacuations  for  diagnostic  workup;  as  well  as  permit  use  of  other 
telemedicine  applications. 

The  tactical  use  of  telemedicine  offers  us  the  potential  of 
extending  the  reach  of  a  vast  array  of  medical  specialists  much 
farther  forward  than  anything  we  have  ever  imagined  in  the  past. 
Whether  it's  a  monitor  set  up  at  a  battalion  aid  station  or  mini- 
cameras  mounted  on  the  helmets  of  frontline  medics,  the 
possibility  of  projecting  medical  expertise  from  tertiary 
facilities  anywhere  in  the  world  right  up  to  the  fallen  soldier 
on  the  forward  line  of  battle  promises  real  opportunities  to 
deliver  world  class  care  to  our  troops.   I  am  certain  that  if  we 
had  telemedicine  in  Vietnam,  there  would  be  far  fewer  nzunes  on 
The  Wall  at  the  Vietnam  Memorial  today.  We  are  determined  to  keep 
as  many  future  names  as  possible  off  of  future  Walls. 

The  use  of  telemedicine  in  routine  CONUS-based  care  is 
equally  impressive.   As  the  lead  agent  for  DOD,  the  AMEDD  is 
teUcing  the  lead  in  this  new  technology  that  allows  both  patients 
and  providers  to  gain  access  to  health  information  quickly  and 
conveniently.  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAHC) ,  in 
Washington,  DC,  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center  (EAMC)  at  Fort 
Gordon,  Georgia,  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  (BAMC) ,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  Madigan  Army  Medical  Center  (MAMC) ,  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  and  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center  (TAMC)  in  Hawaii  have 
all  developed  telemedicine  initiatives  involving  civilian 
institutions,  other  federal  facilities,  and  military  treatment 
facilities  within  their  regions. 
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Because  of  the  new  Third  Wave  technology  and  our  success  in 
minimizing  battle  and  nonbattle  casualties  during  Desert  Storm, 
many  analysts  have  jumped  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  future 
vars   will  be  bloodless  computer  games.   The  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  desttniction,  exacerbated  by  the  rise  of  rogue 
mini-nations  and  ideological  factions,  mzUces  for  a  very  dangerous 
world.   We  never  icnow  where  the  next  flash  point  will  appear  on 
the  globe.    We  must  work  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  our 
soldiers  are  given  the  best  weapons,  training,  and  medical 
support  that  the  country  can  possibly  provide.   If  we  can  survive 
future  assaults  on  our  financial  and  personnel  resources,  I  think 
we  are  in  excellent  position  to  remain  a  viable,  world  class 
system  capable  of  continuing  Army  Medicine's  proud  tradition  of 
Caring  Beyond  the  call  of  Duty. 

The  new  Army  Medical  Department  is  a  powerful  arrangement  of 
units,  creative  people,  empowered  commanders,  and  complementing 
staffs  focused  on  carrying  forward  the  great  tradition  of  Army 
medicine.  I  am  confident  that  with  your  continued  support  the 
AMEDD  will  be  in  great  shape  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

Once  again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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Mr.  Young.  Admiral  Koenig,  you  are  next  in  line.  Mr.  Murtha 
and  I  Eire  still  getting  notes  and  comments  about  the  tremendous 
breast  cancer  facility  that  you  established  at  Bethesda.  That  is  a 
remarkable  program  and  we  applaud  you  for  that. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Koenig 

Admiral  Koenig.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  testifying.  I  sub- 
mitted a  complete  statement  for  the  record. 

I  am  proud  to  be  at  the  helm  of  the  Navy  Medical  Department 
as  we  implement  the  unprecedented  changes  required  to  restruc- 
ture our  force  for  the  fast-approaching  challenges  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

HEALTH  CARE  IMPROVEMENTS 

I  would  like  to  start  by  reiterating  our  commitment  to  readiness. 
Keeping  our  sailors  and  marines  healthy  on  their  jobs  and  with 
their  units  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  all  our  ef- 
forts, our  true  north.  The  best  support  that  we  can  give  to  the  mili- 
tary operational  commander  is  the  speedy  return  of  their  people  to 
their  units.  This  means  delivering  health  care  as  close  as  possible 
to  where  our  sailors  and  marines  are  working.  In  the  Navy,  we  call 
this  "at  the  deckplates." 

We  don't  move  patients  through  echelons  of  care  anymore  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  them  well.  Every  time  we  move  one 
of  our  people  unnecessarily,  it  drives  up  costs  and  takes  sailors  and 
marines  away  from  their  workplace  and  potentially  degrades  their 
unit's  mission  effectiveness. 

We  are  taking  health  care  to  the  deckplates  by  providing  dock- 
side  dental  care,  hearing  tests,  and  optical  fabrication.  At  the 
Naval  Academy  and  at  our  recruiting  training  commands,  both 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  our  Navy  hospital  corpsmen,  the  corner- 
stone of  our  entire  system,  hold  sickcall  for  the  midshipmen  and  re- 
cruits where  they  live  or  where  they  work,  taking  care  to  them, 
saving  the  time  of  them  having  to  come  to  us. 

We  are  leveraging  available  technology  to  improve  health  serv- 
ices to  our  sailors  and  marines.  We  are  learning  to  move  informa- 
tion, not  people.  By  making  efficient  use  of  our  resources,  we  are 
exploiting  emerging  telemedicine  technologies  in  the  shipboard  en- 
vironment in  ways  that  have  never  been  done  before.  TRICARE  im- 
plementation is  enabling  us  to  seamlessly  integrate  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion  into  all  aspects  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. However,  as  we  continue  the  implementation  of  TRICARE,  I 
have  two  overriding  concerns. 

First  is  the  challenge  we  face  as  we  assist  our  beneficiaries  in 
their  understanding  of  TRICARE.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  senior 
leadership  is  committed  to  a  program  of  education  to  help  our 
beneficiaries  fully  understand  the  TRICARE  benefit  so  each  of 
them  can  make  an  informed  choice  based  on  their  desired  level  of 
access  and  cost;  second,  care  for  our  medicare-eligible  beneficiaries, 
often  called  our  dual-eligible  population,  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  challenge. 
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UTILIZATION  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  advances  we  have 
made  over  the  past  several  years  in  our  utilization  management 
program.  Much  of  the  credit  for  these  advances  is  due  to  our  efforts 
to  take  health  care  to  the  deckplates.  Navy  medicine  has  brought 
our  inpatient  utilization  by  active  duty  members  in  the  continental 
United  States  to  a  point  20  percent  below  managed  care  norms  and 
within  10  percent  of  managed  care  norms  for  our  active  duty  family 
members. 

I  think  we  have  squeezed  utilization  management  and  Navy 
medicine  about  as  hard  as  we  can  at  this  point.  Further  pressure 
for  us  to  increase  utilization  management  efforts  could  result  in 
shortened  lengths  of  stay  for  those  who  gain  admission  and  deny 
admission  for  needed  inpatient  care  to  many  of  our  beneficiaries 
who  count  on  us.  This  will  lead  to  justifiable  criticism  of  our  man- 
aged care  efforts  like  we  hear  about  civilian  managed  care  pro- 
grams, including  the  results  of  a  recent  poll  reported  in  todays 
Washington  Post  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Hesdth,  where 
patients  complained  they  wait  too  long  for  appointments,  they  re- 
ceive inappropriate  care,  and  they  feel  their  doctors  don't  care 
about  their  problems. 

Increasing  utilization  management  beyond  where  we  are  today 
will  increase  the  length  of  the  queue  of  people  waiting  for  care  in 
our  facilities.  Those  at  the  lowest  priority,  our  retirees,  will  be  shut 
out.  I  am  especially  concerned  for  our  medicare-eligible  bene- 
ficiaries because,  as  you  know,  many  of  them  did  not  enroll  in  Part 
B  of  medicare.  They  were  relying  on  milit£iry  medicine  to  provide 
their  care  because  they  truly  believed  the  medical  facilities  would 
always  be  there. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  with  the  strong  support  received  fi*om  this  Com- 
mittee, Navy  medicine's  heritage  of  service  to  the  fleet  and  Fleet 
Marine  Force  remains  our  true  north.  Mr.  Chairmem,  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  Navy  medicine  be- 
fore you  today.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Koenig  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTIOH 

Mr.  Chairman,  themk  you  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  today  on  the 
vision  and  goals  of  Navy  Medicine.   I  am  proud  to  be  at  the  helm  of  the  Navy 
Medical  Department  as  we  implement  the  unprecedented  changes  required  to 
restructure  our  force  and  meet  the  fast -approaching  challenges  of  the  2 1st 
century.   Navy  Medicine's  strategic  plan,  entitled  "Journey  to  Excellence: 
Meeting  the  Challenges  of  the  Future",   will  serve  as  Navy  Medicine's  guide 
as  we  re-engineer  to  improve  every  facet  of  our  organization.    To  respond  to 
today's  environment  of  change,   I  have  directed  the  Navy  Medical  Department  to 
focus  on  five  overarching  priorities  that  pervade  every  area  of  our 
responsibilities:   (1)  READINESS,  (2)  PBOPLE,  (3)  TECHNOLOGY, (4)  STEWARDSHIP, 
and  (5)  the  HEALTH  BENEFIT.   I  will  address  each  in  turn.,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  and  the  Committee  about  the  medical  department  on  board  the 
USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  (CVN  73),  where  tomorrow's  vision  is  quickly  becoming 
today's  reality. 

The  USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  is  exploiting  emerging  communication  and 
diagnostic  technologies  in  the  shipboard  environment  in  ways  we  have  never 
done  before.   Picture,  if  you  will,  a  typical  morning  in  "sick  bay".   A  35 
year  old  chief  petty  officer  reports  with  moderately  severe  abdominal  pain 
which  mimics  several  potentially  catastrophic  diagnoses.  Using  Tele- 
Ultrasound,  the  attending  physicieui  is  able  to  transmit  real-time  ultrasound 
video  back  to  a  radiologist  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center  (NMC) ,  Portsmouth,  VA, 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  west.   NMC  Portsmouth  confirms  a  diagnosis  of 
acute  cholecystitis.  The  patient  can  be  treated  conservatively  for  a  time  with 
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antibiotics,  fluids,  amd  rest,  avoiding  a  surgical  procedure  or  a  costly, 
mission-degrading  medical  evacuation. 

A  short  time  later,  a  call  comes  in  from  the  Independent  Duty  Corpsman 
(IDC)  on  the  USS  BARRY,  part  of  the  USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  battle  group.   He 
needs  to  consult  with  the  carrier's  Senior  Medical  Officer  aibout  a  patient 
with  a  leg  infection.   Using  Tele-Consult,  the  IDC  transmits  full  color  images 
of  the  patient's  leg  to  the  USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.   The  technology  allows  the 
physician  to  "see"  the  patient.   A  diagnosis  of  cellulitis  is  made  and  a 
treatment  plan  is  discussed.   The  IDC  informs  his  Commanding  Officer  that  the 
case  is  manageable  at  the  present  time  and  he  will  continue  to  monitor  his 
patient  with  the  Senior  Medical  Officer's  assistance.   Later  in  the  day,  the 
IDC  again  uses  Tele-Consult,  this  time  for  a  previously  scheduled  routine 
training  session  on  the  treatment  of  eye  injuries. 

Back  on  the  USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  the  X-ray  Department  has  had  a  very 
busy  morning,  seeing  a  sailor  with  a  suspected  fracture  euid  several  others 
with  various  respiratory  ailments .   The  staff  is  using  Computed  Radiology,  a 
filmless  system  which  produces  images  in  20  seconds,  and  allows  the  physicieui 
to  digitally  enhance  the  image  for  clarification.   The  resulting  images  can  be 
transmitted  to  one  of  the  Navy's  teaching  hospitals  for  immediate  or  routine 
review  by  a  radiologist,  as  appropriate  to  the  situation.   Tremendous  cost 
savings  are  made  in  time,  reduced  rework,  and  avoidance  of  hazardous  chemical 
disposal  and  silver  recovery  -  all  part  of  the  more  traditional  X-ray 
procedures.   Most  importantly.  Sailors  and  Marines  are  returned  to  their 
worksites  quicker,  ready  to  resume  their  role  in  the  ship's  operation. 
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Later  in  the  day,  a  Sailor  with  a  severely  injured  finger  is  brought  to 
sickbay  by  her  co-workers.   The  carrier's  surgeon  uses  the  Tele-Consult 
technology  to  seek  advice  from  an   orthopedic  surgeon  at  NMC  Portsmouth  on  the 
possibility  of  saving  the  finger.   The  orthopedist  guides  the  resulting 
surgical  procedure  to  minimize  the  loss  of  function  and  save  as  much  of  the 
finger  as  possible.   Instead  of  sending  the  patient  to  the  specialist,  the 
expertise  of  the  specialist  has  been  brought  to  the  patient. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  Composite  Health  Care  System  (CHCS)  assists  the 
medical  staff  in  tracking  medical  specimens  and  bar  coding  patient  records  for 
the  thousands  of  Sailors  and  Marines  aboard  the  ship.   During  a  brief  lull  in 
patient  activity,  the  Senior  Medical  Officer  accesses  the  Internet  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  homeport  military  treatment  facility  and  to  report  interesting 
cases  to  the  teaching  staff  there. 

As  you  cam  clearly  see,  the  USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  is  an  excellent  example 
of  leveraging  technology,   improving  health  services  to  our  Sailors  and 
Marines,  making  efficient  use  of  limited  resources,  and  keeping  primary  focus 
on  Navy  Medicine's  reason  for  existence,  the  readiness  of  the  nation's 
military  forces.   The  men  and  women  of  Navy  Medicine,  whether  serving  at  sea, 
with  the  Fleet  Marine  Force,  or  in  a  hospital  or  clinic  setting,  have  never 
been  more  committed  to  excellence.   Readiness  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  focus  of  all  our  efforts,  our  "True  North". 
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Readiness  meams  keeping  our  Sailors  and  Marines  healthy  and  on  their 
jobs.  The  best  support  we  can  give  to  the  military  operational  commanders  is 
the  speedy  return  of  their  people  to  their  units.   This  means  delivering 
health  care  as  close  as  possible  to  where  our  Sailors  and  Marines  are  working, 
"at  the  deckplate" ,  using  the  appropriate  mix  of  providers  euid  technology. 
Patients  should  not  be  moved  through  echelons  of  care  unless  eibsolutely 
necessary  to  get  them  well.   Every  time  this  happens  unnecessarily,  it  drives 
up  costs  and  takes  Sailors  and  Marines  away  from  their  workplace  and 
potentially  degrades  their  units'  mission  effectiveness.   In  the  future,  our 
providers- -not  just  physiciouis,  but  also  other  highly  trained  providers  such 
as  nurse  practitioners,  physician  assistants,  and  independent  duty  corpsmen-- 
will  be  delivering  the  health  care  benefit  in  clinics  auid  with  the  operating 
forces  directly.    Our  Hospital  Corpsmen  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  Navy 
health  care  system.   They  will  be  the  first  point  of  contact  for  our  Sailors 
and  Marines  who  need  medical  care. 

A  prime  example  of  taking  care  to  the  deckplates  is  occurring  at  the 
Naval  Academy  where  Navy  hospital  corpsmen  are  now  assigned  to  every  battalion 
to  hold  sickcall  for  the  Midshipmen  every  morning  in  Bancroft  Hall,  before 
classes  begin.   Over  90  percent  of  the  Midshipmen's  health  care  needs  are 
taktrn  care  of  by  the  Corpsmen.   Only  those  Midshipmen  that  absolutely  need  to 
take  time  out  of  their  academic  day  to  visit  a  provider  at  the  Naval  Medical 
Clinic  Annapolis  have  to  do  so.   This  reduces  clinic  waiting  time  for  others 
and  keeps  Midshipmen  doing  what  they  are  at  the  Naval  Academy  for,  learning  to 
be  good  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers.   This  approach  to  health  care  delivery 
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at  the  deck  plates  has  been  so  successful  that  we  have  exported  it  to  our 
enlisted  accession  points  at  Parris  Islcind,  San  Diego  and  Great  Lakes.   We  are 
teaching  our  future  Sailors  and  Marines  that  our  Hospital  Corpsmen  are  their 
point  of  entry  into  our  health  care  system.   All  are  learning  that  corpsmen 
are  truly  the  cornerstone  of  the  Navy  Medical  care  team.   Recently,  one 
Hospital  Corpsman  at  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego,  told  me  that  he 
was  so  excited  about  being  a  "real  corpsman"  that  he  couldn't  sleep  at  night. 
This  tells  me  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Dental  care  is  now  being  provided  pierside  to  our  Sailors  at  many  of  our 
bases  from  specially  equipped  vans.   We  are  making  use  of  a  mobile  van 
outfitted  with  optical  fabrication  equipment  to  make  glasses  directly  at  the 
customers'  worksite.   We  have  also  developed  a  Mobile  Hearing  Conservation 
Audiometric  Truck,  or  "MOHCAT"  for  short,  that  can  drive  up  to  a  pier  or 
hangar  and  provide  hearing  tests  for  about  80  patients  a  day.   In  every  case, 
we  want  to  minimize  the  time  the  service  member  is  away  from  his  or  her  unit, 
thus  maximizing  availability  for  their  readiness  roles. 

Navy  Dentistry' s  principal  focus  is  operational  readiness  of  our  active 
duty  personnel .   They  use  a  measurable  system  to  assess  readiness  and  a 
prioritized,  team  approach  to  maintain  or  achieve  optimum  levels.   Their 
managed  care  program,  which  begins  in  boot  camp,  is  called  Phased  Dentistry 
and  ensures  the  first  priority  for  care  is  given  to  personnel  with  potential 
mission  compromising  conditions.   This  very  successful  approach  to  care,  along 
with  an  aggressive  recall  program,  has  enabled  Navy  Dentistry  to  satisfy  the 
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dental  readiness  requirements  of  the  operational  forces  and  be  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  conimitment  to  overall  readiness. 

The  Navy  Nurse  Corps  is  also  actively  engaged  in  pursuing  operational 
readiness.   In  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  military  nurses  have 
developed  tri-service  operational  readiness  training  courses.   Naval  Hospitals 
Guam  and  Sigonella  have  hosted  Trauma  Nursing  Core  Courses  for  tri-service 
participants  in  the  Far  East  and  European  theaters.   Our  Nursing  Research 
studies,  benefiting  from  a  number  of  years  of  strong  Congressional  support, 
are  also  aimed  at  improving  readiness  with  research  topics  ranging  from 
techniques  in  wound  healing  to  women's  health  issues  at  sea. 

We  can't  think  of  readiness  and  resources  without  thinking  of  our 
Reserves.   Readiness  training  for  Navy  Medical  Reservists  and  the  health 
readiness  status  of  the  entire  Naval  Reserve  Force  are  top  priorities.   When 
our  fleet  hospitals  deployed  to  Zagreb  smd  Guantcuiamo  Bay,  our  Reservists  were 
there.   Reservists  proved  their  value  as  part  of  the  Navy  medical  team  when 
they,  backfilled  at  our  stateside  hospitals  after  our  active  duty  medical 
personnel  were  deployed  to  Cuba.   Continuing  the  tradition  of  superb  service 
to  the  fleet,  reserve  Dental  support  proved  to  be  a  significant  factor  in 
reducing  access  time  for  family  member  dental  care  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  from 
six  months  to  one  month  while  maintaining  operational  readiness  requirements 
of  the  active  duty  forces. 

In  1995,  the  Navy /Marine  Corps  team  responded  to  numerous  contingency 
operations  around  the  world.   In  each  case.  Navy  Medicine  played  a  key 
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supportive  role.   From  the  Caribbean  to  Bosnia,  Navy  Medicine  provided  health 
services  and  comfort  to  further  U.S.  national  interests.   We  supported  our 
Sailors  and  Marines  in  Operation  PROVIDE  PROMISE,  Operation  FULL  ACCOUNTING, 
Operations  ABLE  VIGIL  and  £EA  SIGNAL,  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  and  Operation 
GREEN  CLOVER.   Our  Navy  Mobile  Medical  Augmentation  Readiness  Teams  (MMART) 
also  participated  in  numerous  exercises  euid  operations  other  than  war 
scenarios . 
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Readiness  for  the  Navy  Medical  Department  means  having  the  right  people, 
with  the  right  training  and  the  right  equipment,  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.   During  the  past  two  years.  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps  officers 
have  developed  a  planning  tool,  the  Total  Health  Care  Support  Readiness 
Requirement  (THCSRR) ,  to  calculate  the  minimum  manpower  resources  required  to 
deliver  high-quality  health  care  to  the  operational  forces  of  the  Fleet  and 
Fleet  Marine  Forces.   In  addition,  the  THCSRR  has  a  sustainment  component  to 
provide  for  a  continuous  flow  of  qualified  personnel  into  the  operational 
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forces  and  overseas  activities  as  people  attrite  either  from  the  Navy  or  from 
their  current  skill  level  and  move  to  a  higher  skill  level.   In  the  past  year. 
Reserve  requirements  have  also  been  integrated  into  the  THCSRR  to  provide  a 
total  force  picture  of  our  manpower  needs . 

The  THCSRR  addresses  the  pressures  for  restructuring  our  medical  force  as 
a  data-driven  model  that  meets  both  parts  of  the  readiness  mission:  (1)  our 
wartime  requirements  to  support  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional 
conflicts  (MRCs) ,  and  (2)  the  day-to-day  operational  health  care  requirement 
in  support  of  deployed  Department  of  the  Navy  units,  overseas  and  isolated  US 
medical  and  dental  treatment  facilities,  and  the  necessary  training  and 
rotation  base.    Our  efforts  have  been  so  well  received  by  the  medical 
planners  within  DoD,  that  the  Army,  and  Air  Force  are  developing  their  own 
versions  of  the  THCSRR  model .   I  am  convinced  that  implementation  of  THCSRR  is 
the  best  solution  to  balancing  wartime,  readiness,  and  contingency 
requirements,  with  providing  health  care  as  a  benefit-of -employment  to  our 
Sailors,  Marines,  their  families,  survivors  and  retirees  and  their  families. 

PEOPLE 

The  Navy  Medical  Department  views  our  people  as  our  most  importeuit 
resource.   The  combined  efforts  of  our  active  duty  members,  their  Reserve 
counterparts,  and  our  superb  civiliom  employees  have  created  a  medical  system 
that  we  feel  is  the  best  in  the  nation. 

My  goal  is  to  stimulate  euid  enable  each  and  every  individual  in  Navy 
Medicine  to  reach  his  or  her  full  potential  by  providing  the  very  best 
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opportunities  for  professional  and  personal  growth.  Navy  Medicine's  ability 
to  meet  our  readiness  and  peacetime  health  care  missions  in  the  21st  century 
rests  on  two  broad  principles:  (1)  we  will  retain  the  best  of  the  people  we 
recruit,  and  (2)  the  best  people  will  want  to  remain  a  part  of  Navy  Medicine 
because  of  the  challenge,  training,  professionalism,  and  overall  environment 
Navy  Medicine  fosters . 

One  of  our  most  important  strategies  in  caring  for  our  people  is  to 
provide  them  with  training  for  their  day-to-day  jobs,  their  operational  roles, 
and  their  professional  development.   We  are  committed  to  pursuing  all  avenues 
that  stimulate  and  enable  every  member  of  our  department  to  reach  their  full 
potential  for  professional  and  personal  growth.   The  7,600  hospital  corpsmen 
and  dental  technicians  engaged  in  nationally  accredited  training  programs 
during  FY  95  are  proof  of  our  commitment. 

Our  graduate  medical  education  (GME)  programs  are  also  an  essential 
element  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System.   In  consonance  with  overall 
restructuring  of  personnel  assets,  we  have  affected  a  cumulative  reduction  of 
94  GME  training  billets  over  the  next  four  years  by  decreasing  or  eliminating 
billets  in  some  training  programs  where  we  feel  we  were  training  in  excess  of 
the  requirement  or  other  resources  were  available  to  us  at  much  lower  cost . 
The  third  annual  Joint  Sex-vice  GME  Selection  Board,  convened  in  November  1995, 
completely  filled  all  27  Navy-specific  training  programs  and  selected  its 
first  classes  of  tri-service  trainees  for  ten  newly  integrated  joint  service 
programs . 
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As  we  restructure  our  training  requirements  and  practices,  we  are  looking 
at  ways  to  better  utilize  our  residency  trained  physicians.   One  of  the  areas 
that  we  are  looking  into  is  the  use  of  General  Medical  Officers  (GMOs)  on  our 
larger  ships,  such  as  large  deck  amphibious  ships  (LHAs  and  LHDs)  cuid  command 
and  control  ships  (LCCs) .   With  the  practice  of  medicine  becoming  more 
complex,  we  realize  the  need  to  transition  from  GMOs  to  residency  trained 
physicians  on  these  platforms.   Assigning  physicians  trained  in  pediatrics, 
family  practice,  internal  medicine  auid  emergency  medicine  will  enheuice 
significantly  the  medical  capabilities  on  these  larger  ships. 

We  continually  monitor  and  refine  recruitment  and  retention  incentives  to 
attract  and  retain  the  best  qualified  health  care  professionals.   Some 
specialties,  including  obstetricians/gynecologists,  family  practice, 
orthopedists,  physicians  assistants,  nurse  anesthetists,  nurse  practitioners, 
nurse  midwives,  and  primary  care  dental  officers,  remain  areas  of  concern. 
Prior  Congressional  support  for  the  effective  use  of  Navy  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (NROTC)  Scholarship  Programs  to  acquire  nurse  corps  officers 
has  been  extremely  helpful .   This  program  remains  the  single  most  important 
source  of  new  accessions  for  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  and  retain  quality  dentists,  the  student 
marketplace  is  being  targeted  with  increased  numbers  of  health  professions 
scholarships  which  would  eliminate  the  substantial  educational  debt  faced  by 
dental  students.   It  is  anticipated  the  scholarship  program  should  help  to 
balemce  and  stabilize  Navy  Dentistry's  force  structure  by  FY  02 .   We  must 
continue  to  allocate  scholarship  dollars  from  the  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP) 
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and  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy  (RPN)  accounts  to  recruit  and   retain  quality 
dental  officers. 

Navy  Medicine  fully  recognizes  that  health  and  medical  services  are 
important  contributors  to  Quality  of  Life  for  service  members  and  their 
families.   Navy  Medicine's  contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
Marines,  Sailors,  and  their  families  rests  primarily  on  providing  access  to 
health  care  and  on  helping  them  achieve  a  healthy  lifestyle.   We  are  committed 
to  providing  our  active  duty  members  and  their  families  with  preventive 
medical  and  dental  services .   Our  goal  is  to  seamlessly  integrate  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion  into  all  aspects  of  our  health  care  system. 
In  addition,  the  Navy  Medical  Department  remains  committed  to  supporting 
critical  programs  that  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  our  service  members  and 
their  families,  such  as  drop  off  child  care  availability  for  parents  when  they 
need  care  at  our  medical  facilities,  improving  our  Alcohol  Rehabilitation 
Program,  moving  it  rapidly  toward  a  true  continuum  of  care,  the  Family 
Advocacy  Program,  the  Exceptional  Fan.ily  Member  Program,  smd  the  four  Zachary 
and  Elizabeth  Fisher  Houses  operated  at  Naval  Medical  Centers. 

Of  course,  the  utilization  of  our  people  is  enhanced  with  good  meuipower 
planning  tools.   The  Navy  Dental  Corps  is  using  a  rational,  total  force 
manpower  management  decision  support  system  to  assist  with  managing  peacetime 
active  duty  euid  civilieui  dental  manpower.   By  using  a  customized  database,  the 
Dental  Corps  developed  a  formal  method  to  collect  ideas  from  numerous 
professional  sources  and  process  that  information  with  command  requirement 
data  to  formulate  global  cuid  local  manpower  planning.   Because  of  Navy 
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Dentistry  personnel  constraints,  the  Dental  Manpower  System  (DMS)  is  an 
essential  tool  used  for  planning.   The  DMS  provides  guidance  for  personnel 
assignment  by  prioritizing  community  authorizations  emd  simulating  various 
scenarios  to  determine  shifts  in  distribution  patterns . 

TECHNOLOGY 

Navy  Medicine  continues  to  implement  advanced  technologies  through 
research  endeavors  that  benefit  and  enhance  the  readiness  and  capabilities  of 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  operational  forces.   Our  technology  program  is  strongly 
focused  on  our  defined  mission  requirements  for  operational  medicine,  safety, 
casualty  care,  and  health  care  at  the  deckplates.   Our  research  staff  is 
constantly  in  touch  with  our  customers  and  users  across  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  operational  spectrum  to  ensure  that  rapidly  developing  new  equipment, 
procedures,  and  techniques  are  expeditiously  and   effectively  included  in 
warfighting  and  medical  support  capabilities.   Foremost  in  these  endeavors  is 
the  adoption  and  development  of  standardized  hardware  and  software 
architecture  that  will  enable  transmission  of  information  to  any  site  where 
Navy  Medicine  provides  care  and  to  ensure  that  our  system  is  compatible  with 
other  DoD  systems . 

Navy  Medicine  continues  to  explore  the  utilization  of  telemedicine, 
digital  communications,  advanced  computer-based  medical  expert  systems,  and 
unique  biomedical  care  and  treatment  approaches  that  bring  information  and 
care  capabilities  to  our  various  platforms.   Future  medical  support 
capabilities  will  not  rely  on  large,  fixed  theater  hospitals  and  massive 
logistical  support,  but  will  be  based  on  preventive  medicine  interventions. 
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safety,  medical  informatics,  health  sustainment,  and  advamced  casualty  care 
concepts.   These  new  interventions  and  concepts  are  transforming  traditional 
doctrines  for  platform  and  theater  medical  training,  support,  and  casualty 
care.   In  the  future,  medical  personnel  will  be  trained  in  virtual  operational 
environments,  and  safety  and  preventive  medicine  concepts  that  will 
continuously  enhance  health  maintenance.   Advanced  technic[ues  for 
resuscitation  and  life  sustainment  will  permit  casualty  stabilization  with 
minimal  medical  support  and  evacuation  of  casualties  to  CONUS  facilities  for 
definitive  care. 

Navy  biomedical  research  and  development  programs  that  impact  warfighting 
operational  platforms,  as  well  as  medical  support  capabilities,  continue  to 
demonstrate  outstanding  progress  towards  enhancing  medical  care,  safety,  and 
performance  for  our  forces.   Our  research  and  development  programs  cover  a 
broad  range  of  topics  in  support  of  operational  requirements,  including  use  of 
telemedicine,  health  promotion  assessments,  occupational /operational 
toxicology.  Defense  Women's  Health  issues,  and  Gulf  War  Syndrome.   These 
programs  are  innovative  and  will  have  dramatic  impact  on  our  readiness  and 
mission  capabilities. 

Other  programs  having  both  strong  Navy  relevance  and  civilian 
application,  such  as  Marrow  Donor  and  Breast  Cancer  research,  are  also  meOcing 
a  difference  to  our  Sailors,  Marines,  and  their  families.   In  1985,  the  Navy 
was  selected  to  estcU^lish  a  National  Bone  Marrow  Tramsplant  Registry  based  on 
its  recognized  expertise  in  bone  marrow  transplantation  research.   Today  the 
DoD  C.W.  Young  Marrow  Donor  Recruitment  and  Research  Program  serves  as  the 
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coordinating  link  for  the  National  Marrow  Donor  Program,  over  100  donor 
centers,  approximately  80  hospital  based  transplant  centers,  20  typing 
laboratories,  and  participating  international  marrow  donor  registries. 

The  Breast  Care  Center  at  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  a 
breast  cancer  center  of  excellence,  was  recently  opened  offering  innovative 
approaches  to  patient  care,  education,  and  research  with  emphasis  on  detection 
of  breast  cancer  in  younger  women.   One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  center  is 
to  reduce  the  period  of  anxious  waiting  between  the  time  a  problem  is 
suspected  until  definitive  diagnosis  is  made.   The  Center  coordinates  with 
radiology  and  pathology  to  compress  into  a  few  days  a  process  that  in  the  past 
required  several  weeks.   A  nurse  case  manager  ensures  complete  coordination  of 
the  many  distinct  services  required  for  treatment,  such  as  surgery,  radiation, 
chemotherapy,  physical  therapy  and  social  services  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
rehabilitative  support  for  patients  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer. 

The  staff  of  the  Breast  Care  Center  recognizes  the  importance  of 
education,  both  for  patients  and  their  providers.   A  substantial  array  of 
teaching  aids,  printed  material,  videos,  and  Internet  access  are  available  to 
assist  those  afflicted  with  this  terrible  disease  to  fully  understand  the 
treatment  options  available.   The  training  of  medical  personnel  in  specialized 
methods  of  early  detection  and  treatment  of  breast  cancer  is  zinother  very 
important  mission  of  the  Breast  Care  Center.   Medical  students,  nurse 
practitioners,  cind  physicians  from  the  National  Capital  Area,  as  well  as  from 
distant  medical  treatment  facilities,  will  benefit  from  the  expertise  of  the 
Center's  staff. 
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In  addition  to  establishing  a  program  to  identify  patients  at  greater 
risk  of  cancer,  the  Breast  Care  Center  staff  is  examining  the  potential  of 
digital  mammography  to  assist  in  the  early  detection  of  cancer  in  young  women. 
Clinical  research  is  iinderway  or  in  the  planning  stages  with  other  leading 
breast  csuicer  research  centers  in  the  U.S.,  including  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.   The  potential  for  collaboration  has  been  enhanced  by  working  with 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  to  develop  innovative  uses  of 
information  systems  technology  to  link  the  Breast  Care  Center  with  other 
institutions.   By  conducting  colleUDorative  research,  maintaining  a  strong 
commitment  to  education,  and  providing  compassionate  patient  care,  I  expect 
the  Breast  Care  Center  to  become  a  major  contributor  to  our  nation's  fight 
against  breast  cancer. 

We  anticipate  that  through  re-engineering  and  the  application  of  new 
technologies,  we  will  find  the  greatest  opportunities  for  improvement.   The 
innovative  application  of  a  broad  variety  of  availeJDle  information 
technologies  plays  a  major  role  in  this  re-engineering.   The  Naval  Medical 
Information  Management  Center  (NMIMC)  is  leading  the  way  in  the  application  of 
information  technology,  most  notsibly  with  the  Composite  Health  Care  System 
(CHCS) .   The  deployment  of  CHCS  has,  for  the  Navy,  increased  customer  service 
to  our  beneficiaries  who  receive  medical  care  in  our  Naval  hospitals  and 
clinics.   The  Navy  is  the  executive  agent  for  CHCS  smd  is  overseeing  the 
implementation  and  operation  of  the  system  for  all  military  services. 
Installation  of  CHCS  is  nearing  completion  in  all  military  medical  facilities 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  ultimately  will  have  more  than  50,000 
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users,  including  the  fleet.   CHCS  is  also  being  installed  in  a  number  of  our 
dental  clinics  worldwide,  especially  in  areas  where  military  medical  and 
dental  facilities  are  co- located,  or  are  in  close  proximity. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  CHCS  is  already  up  and  running  on  the  USS 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  and  we  plan  to  incorporate  CHCS,  along  with  our  telemedicine 
technology,  into  large  deck  amphibious  landing  ships  in  the  near  future.   We 
are  also  making  a  concerted  effort  to  increase  pierside  CHCS  connectivity  to 
improve  our  ability  to  deliver  care  at  the  deckplates  and  keep  Sailors  and 
Marines  at  work.   Our  shipboard  physicians  and  corpsman  are  clamoring  for  this 
support . 

Although  CHCS  deployment  is  nearly  completed,  our  progress  in 
proliferating  CHCS  is  matched  by  the  challenges  ahead  as  we  need  to  move  from 
today's  system  to  the  system  of  tomorrow,  incorporating  the  new  technologies 
which  will  provide  telemedicine  and  computer  based  patient  record  capability 
worldwide. 

New  technology  has  enabled  us  to  deliver  medical  support,  specialty  care 
and  training  to  remote  regions  of  the  globe  and  to  the  ships  at  sea.   We  are 
conducting  technology- training  in  homeports  and  aboard  ships  and  stations 
instead  of  in  the  formal  classroom  and  are  extensively  using  teleconferencing 
to  reduce  travel  and  per  diem  costs  as  well  as  time  away  from  the  job.   As 
the  infrastructure  for  electronic  communication  throughout  the  Navy  becomes 
available,  we  are  making  increasing  use  of  teletraining  technology  to  provide 
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live  interactive  training  to  Medical  Department  and  other  Navy  personnel  at 
their  job  sites. 

Significant  advances  have  been  made  in  the  development  of  performance 
indicators  and  data  driven  decision  making  processes.   The  Dental  Corps' 
information  system,  DENMIS,  when  fully  operational,  will  allow  the  tracking  of 
patient  treatment  needs.   Managerial  decisions  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
actual  unmet  treatment  requirements  rather  than  relying  on  historical  workload 
data.   At  the  clinical  level,  DENMIS  provides  real-time  patient  needs  data 
that  can  be  used  to  schedule  local  resources  and  better  manage  the  treatment 
of  patients.   The  system  will  also  permit  dental  readiness  data  of  units  and 
catchment  areas  to  be  monitored  at  all  levels  of  management. 

Lastly,  we  are  also  focusing  attention  on  the  development  and  deployment 
of  digital  management  information  systems.   Navy  Medicine  is  the  Executive 
Agent  (EA)  for  the  Defense  Dental  Stsmdard  System  (DDSS) ,  a  system  designed  to 
bring  information  automation  to  the  provider  level,  including  con^uterized 
patient  records  (CPR) ,  electronic  scheduling,  and  digital  imaging 
technologies.   Nurses  at  Naval  Medical  Center,  Portsmouth,  VA,  are  involved  in 
the  DoD  prototype  testing  of  the  Ambulatory  Data  System  (ADS) ,  a  forms-based 
data  collection  tool .  ADS  captures  pertinent  data  about  health  care  encounters 
which  can  be  analyzed  and  used  in  clinic  management,  billing  third-party 
payers,  in  managing  care  of  various  populations,  and  in  comparing  outcomes  of 
care  with  that  of  non-military  CHAMPUS  providers. 
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STEWARDSHIP 

As  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  stewardship  is  always  a  major 
consideration  as  we  allocate  resources,  re-engineer  and  rightsize  our  medical 
department.   Central  to  this  perspective  is  the  premise  of  constant  evaluation 
and  continual  improvement  in  the  provision  of  health  care.  'Whether  we  are 
examining  causes  for  long  wait  times  at  the  records  office  or  reasons  for 
unplanned  returns  to  the  operating  room,  the  use  of  quantitative,  industrial 
engineering  methods  to  evaluate  our  systems  of  care  helps  us  facilitate 
managerial  decision  making  and  allow  us  to  care  for  our  beneficiaries  in  a 
more  efficient,  cost  effective  manner.   Our  focus  is  on  the  organization  and 
alignment  of  our  resources.   Our  challenge  is  to  redesign  the  processes  we  use 
in  delivering  health  care  so  that  we  achieve  the  optimal  patient  care  system, 
while  consuming  the  least  amount  of  resources.   We  utilize  data  driven  control 
systems  to  confirm  that  our  plans  are  consistently  executed. 

At  Naval  Hospital  Camp  Lejeune  suid  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  in 
Bethesda,  we  are  piloting  the  application  of  commercial,  provider-specific, 
productivity-driven  clinical  pathways.   These  pathways  are  based  on  the 
practices  currently  conducted  by  the  hospital  that  are  shown  through  analysis 
to  be  most  effective  and  efficient.   In  so  doing,  the  hospital  will  be  left 
with  a  set  of  proven  pathways  that  are  critical  to  their  coi?e  business,  as 
well  as  having  developed  experience  in  the  process  of  pathway  development. 
Once  this  process  has  been  perfected  we  intend  to  spread  it  across  all  of  Navy 
Medicine . 
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At  Naval  Hospital  Millington  we  are  developing  a  template  to  help  our 
facilities  identify  critical  success  factors  for  re-engineering  initiatives. 
This  project  explores  business  practice  issues  that  include  patient  population 
demographics,  the  principal  areas  of  care  provided  both  to  inpatients  and 
ambulatory  patients,  the  significant  factors  contributing  to  the  consumption 
of  ancillary  services,  the  facility's  readiness  status  as  well  as  progress  in 
defining  critical  success  factors  and  in  measuring  accomplishment  of  those 
factors.   This  approach  will  also  help  identify  obstacles  the  system  has  in 
place  so  that  we  csm  take  actions  to  remove  them. 

To  date  we  have  reduced  headquarters  ceiling  euid  infrastructure,  and 
combined  training  policy  cind  management  under  a  single  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  Assistant  Chief.   Additionally,  we  have  consolidated  responsibility 
for  operational  readiness  training,  empowerment  of  schools,  and  consolidation 
of  training  at  areas  of  Fleet  concentrations.   In  September  1995,  we  dis- 
established the  Naval  Health  Sciences  Education  and  Training  Command  auid 
consolidated  technical  training  at  Fleet  concentration  areas  in  Portsmouth,  VA 
and  San  Diego,  CA.   We  will  proceed  with  further  infrastructure  reduction  by 
consolidating  our  basic  Hospital  Corpsmam  technicisin  schools  at  Hospital  Corps 
School,  Great  Lakes,  IL. 

The  Navy  continues  to  serve  as  the  permanent  chair  of  the  Health  Care 
Committee  (HCC)  of  the  Interservice  Training  Review  Organization  (ITRO) . 
Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the  Assistcuit  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Health  Affairs,  the  three  services  are  examining  every  possibility 
for  '■■^nsolidating  programs.  Some  major  efforts  are  underway  that  will  promote 
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interoperability  of  personnel,  save  resources  through  consolidation,  and 
maintain  the  capeibility  of  meeting  service- specif ic  requirements.  The  ITRO  is 
determining  if  tri-service  consolidation  of  advouiced  technical  schools  is 
feasible  and  cost  effective.   Currently,  twenty  Navy  technician  schools  are 
bi-  or  tri-service  consolidated,  eight  officer  and  enlisted  training  programs 
have  been  approved  for  tri-service  consolidation,  and  16  other  officer  and 
enlisted  programs  are  under  further  review  for  possible  consolidation. 

For  the  past  several  years,  resource  sharing  has  been  an  essential 
element  of  Navy  Medicine's  stewardship  responsibility.   Since  1982,  we  have 
actively  worked  with  the  Veteran's  Administration  to  achieve  joint 
efficiencies.    VA/DoD  sharing  efforts  include  cooperation  in  day-to-day 
operations,  contingency  operations,  worldwide  fixed  and  deployable  medical 
treatment  facilities,  humanitarian  missions,  and  joint  armed  forces  scenarios, 
as  well  as  research  and  educational  centers.   Interservice  cooperation  is  also 
being  enhanced  through  the  Lead  Agent  structure  as  part  of  TRICARE 
implementation,  the  DoD  mail  order  pharmacy  program,  the  Pharmacoeconomic 
Center  and  Tri-service  Formulairy,  the  Armed  Services  Blood  Program, 
interactive  telemedicine  and  field  capability,  and  other  medical  research 
initiatives . 

Logistic  planning  and  execution  is  also  high  on  our  list  of  management 
improvements.   In  1995,  the  first  logistics  fellowship  program  was  established 
by  the  Director,  Medical  Service  Corps  and  the  Surgeon  General's  Specialty 
Leader  for  Materiel  Logistics.   The  twelve  month  program  emphasizes  evolving 
business  practices,  such  as  technology  integration,  facility  design 
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innovations,  and  health  care  contracting,  and  will  guarantee  capeU}le  people 
are  operating  our  facilities  on  the  edge  of  emerging  business  concepts. 

Building  on  our  successes  with  the  Prime  Vendor  program  in  our  stateside 
and  overseas  medical  facilities,  the  medical  components  of  the  Marine  Corps 
have  recently  implemented  a  pharmacy  Prime  Vendor  contract  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
NC.   The  Prime  Vendor  program  is  also  being  expanded  to  the  Blunt  Island 
Command  in  Jacksonville,  FL  as  part  of  the  Maritime  Prepositioned  Force  (MPF) 
operation.   The  program  is  also  well  on  its  way  to  being  implemented  to 
support  the  Marines  at  Camp  Pendleton,  CA.   The  Prime  Vendor  program  is  an 
example  of  "over  the  horizon"  logistics  planning  eind  is  part  of  the  strategic 
goals  and  plans  of  the  Navy  Medical  Logistics  Strategic  Plcui. 

HEALTH  BBMBFIT 

Rapidly  rising  health  care  costs  and  the  closure  of  military  bases,  along 
with  their  hospitals,  require  that  we  look  for  new  ways  to  provide  our  health 
benefit.   As  you  are  certainly  aware,  TRICARE  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
response  to  these  challenges. 

TRICARE  is  structured  around  four  management  strategies  designed  to 
provide  Medical  Treatment  Facility  (MTF)  commanders  the  tools,  authority  and 
flexibility  to  better  meuiage  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  their 
beneficiaries.   These  strategies  are: 

(1)  division  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System  (MHSS)  into  12  health 
services  regions; 

(2)  development  of  standard  managed  care  options ; 
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(3)  transition  to  capitation-based  resource  allocation;  and 

(4)  transition  to  fixed-priced  managed  care  support  contracts. 

Within  the  constructs  of  TRICARE,  my  goal  for  Navy  Medicine  is  to 
establish  a  vertically  integrated  health  care  system  that  meets  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  our  customers,  so  they  get  the  care  they  need  to  maintain  or 
restore  health  at  the  most  appropriate  level  of  care,  based  on  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  managed  care.   I  am  confident  that  the  TRICTiRE  program  will 
provide  a  health  benefit  that  improves  beneficiary  access,  assures  high- 
quality  health  services,  preserves  choice  for  all  non-active  duty 
participants,  and  contains  overall  health  care  costs. 

The  main  challenge  most  of  our  beneficiaries  will  face  as  they  first 
encounter  TRICARE  is  understanding  it.   To  help  them  accomplish  this,  here  is 
what  we  have  done  so  far:   TRICARE  articles  have  appeared  over  the  last 
several  months  in  a  number  of  military  publications,  including  All   Hands, 
Marines  Magazine,    Shift   Colors,    Retired  Marine,    and  Lifeline   to  explain  the 
current  benefit  and  changes  that  occur  when  TRICARE  is  implemented.   At  the 
end  of  January,  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Navy's  senior 
leadership  on  the  TRICARE  program.   I  presented  a  standard,  but  comprehensive, 
TRICARE  brief  that  I  have  since  sent  to  Commanding  Officers  at  each  of  the 
Navy's  medical  and  dental  facilities  for  further  dissemination  locally.   My 
headquarters  staff  is  tracking  how  well  we  are  doing  in  getting  out  the  word 
to  individual  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  commands . 
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Once  our  beneficiaries  understand  the  options  available  to  them  with 
their  new  TRICARE  health  benefit,  they  will  find  it  much  easier  to  decide 
which  TRICARE  option,  Prime  (HMO) ,  Extra  (Preferred  Provider) ,  or  Standard 
(Steuidard  CHAMPUS) ,  is  best  for  them.   The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  The  Commcmdant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Manpower  emd  Reserve  Affairs  and  I  are  committed  to  a  program  of 
education  to  help  our  beneficiaries  fully  understand  the  TRICARE  benefit  so 
each  individual  can  malce  informed  choices  based  on  desired  level  of  access  and 
cost. 

We  continue  to  evolve  TRICARE  in  our  efforts  to  make  it  the  best  health 
care  plan  in  the  country.   Still,  there  remains  one  significant  issue:   care 
for  our  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries,  often  called  "dual  eligibles" .   There 
are  several  options  for  resolving  this  issue.   One  alternative  is  to  allow 
these  patients  to  continue  on  a  space  available  basis  in  our  military  medical 
facilities.   However,  space  is  becoming  less  and  less  availaOsle  as  our  medical 
facilities  are  closed  and  as  the  competition  for  military  medical  facility 
access  increases. 

A  second  alternative  is  to  have  HCFA  reimburse  DoD  for  those  dual 
eligibles  who  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime.   Discussions  are  currently  underway 
within  the  Administration  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  demonstration 
where  DoD  would  maintain  its  current  level  of  effort  and  would  then  turn  to 
HCFA  to  cover  additional  dual -eligible  beneficiaries  who  choose  to  enroll  in 
TRICARE  Prime . 
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A  third  alternative  would  be  for  DoD  to  continue  to  pay  for  medical  care 
for  Medicare  eligibles.   We  continue  to  provide  space  available  care  to  a 
growing  number  of  our  beneficiaries  who  are  Medicare  eligible.   However, 
providing  care  under  TRICARE  for  these  beneficiaries  could  be  excessively 
costly  to  DoD. 

Today,  Medicare-eligible  military  retirees  continue  to  receive  care  in 
military  treatment  facilities  on  a  space  available  basis.   We  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  help  these  people  get  the  health  care  they  need  and 
deserve.   They  may  use  our  health  care  finders  to  access  TRICARE  providers  who 
accept  Medicare  assignment.   Medicare-eligible  military  retirees  and  family 
members,  adversely  impacted  by  BRAC  action  and  with  a  demonstrated  reliance  on 
a  BRAC  facility,  may  use  the  mail  order  and  retail  pharmacy  programs  such  as 
those  provided  by  the  regional  Managed  Care  Support  Contract.   In  the  Navy,  we 
have  instituted  a  new  policy  in  dealing  with  all  of  our  beneficiaries  that  I 
hope  will  really  help  these  dual-eligible  folks.   We  have  done  away  with 
waiting  lists.   When  a  beneficiary  requests  a  service  from  us,  if  we  can't 
give  them  an  appointment  in  the  direct  care  system,  we  help  them  find  their 
way  to  care  in  the  highest  quality,  most  cost-effective  way  from  alternative 
sources. 

Oral  health  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  wellness  of  the  active  forces 
and  a  high  priority  "quality  of  life"  issue  for  our  family  members.   The  goal 
of  our  dental  health  care  benefit  is  access  for  all  beneficiaries  to  a  health 
care  system  that  allows  them  to  attain  a  condition  of  overall  oral  health. 
The  TRICARE  Family  Member  Dental  Plan  (TFMDP)  extends  affordable,  government 
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subsidized  dental  insurance  coverage  to  eligible  beneficiaries  in  CONUS,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Isleuids  and  Canada.   Currently,  89%  of  eligible 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  families  are  enrolled  in  the  Plan.   Family  members 
residing  overseas  are  provided  dental  care  on  a  "space-guaranteed"  basis  at 
the  nearest  military  dental  treatment  facility  through  the  recent 
implementation  of  the  OCONUS  Family  Member  Dental  Program.   To  furnish  the 
necessary  level  of  providers  to  supply  dental  care,  active  duty  billets  have 
been  transferred  from  the  continental  U.S.  to  overseas  sites  and  backfilled 
with  contract  dentists  and  dental  techniciams . 

In  the  area  of  quality  improvement,  I  am  proud  of  the  Navy's  Central 
Credentialing  and  Privileging  Activity  (CCPA)  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  which 
was  established  to  ensure  that  our  reserve  health  care  providers  are 
privileged  to  provide  care  to  our  troops  in  the  event  of  deployment.   CCPA 
verifies  the  clinical  credentials  auid  the  current  clinical  competence  of  all 
Navy  Selected  Reserve  providers  and  is  being  expanded  to  include  all 
Department  of  the  Navy  active  duty  providers. 

He  are  also  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  skill -based  privileging 
system  for  the  management  of  competencies  of  all  Department  of  Navy 
practitioners .   This  management  system  will  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
practitioners'  current  skills  and  allow  us  to  tailor  assignments  to 
operational  and  direct  care  needs.   It  will  link  to  our  readiness  requirements 
and  our  direct  care  capacities.   This  initiative  will  build  on  the  CCPA  to 
allow  central,  automated  evaluation  of  the  availeible  skill  pool  for  training 
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and  assignment  of  personnel.   It  will  maximize  the  capability  of  the 
privileging  system  as  a  quality  management  system. 

CONCLOSION 

As  the  Navy's  32nd  Surgeon  General,  I  am  committed  to  building  on  the 
Navy  Medical  Department's  heritage  of  service  to  the  Fleet  and  Fleet  Marine 
Force.   Readiness  remains  at  the  very  center  of  all  our  efforts  as  Navy 
Medicine  responds  to  today's  environment  of  rapid  change,  changing  priorities, 
regional  conflicts  and  disasters,  and  diminishing  resources. 

Readiness  means  to  me : 

•  keeping  our  Sailors  and  Marines  healthy  and  where  they  belong  -  on  their 

jobs 

•  moving  information  not  people 

•  taking  care  to  the  deckplates 

The  thinking  behind  all  of  this  is  to  keep  our  Sailors  and  Marines  as  close  to 
their  mission  as  possible,  whether  their  work  is  aboard  ship,  in  the  United 
States,  overseas,  or  in  a  training  environment. 

With  the  strong  support  received  from  you  and  your  Committee,  TRICARE  is 
well  underway  and  working.   Marketing  is  the  key  to  successful  implementation 
of  the  TRICARE  managed  support  contracts .   Navy  Medicine  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  educate  our  patients  about  their  health  care  choices  and 
responsibilities.   I  am  confident  that  TRICARE  is  the  very  best  solution  for 
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providing  a  comprehensive  health  benefit  to  our  Sailors,  Marines,  their 
families,  survivors  and  retirees  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  represent  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
Navy  Medicine  before  you  today.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  or  members  of  the  Committee  may  have.   Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Young.  General  Anderson. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Anderson 

General  ANDERSON.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Murtha. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  goals  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service  as  we  support  the  greatest 
Air  Force  the  world  has  ever  known.  I  will  offer  some  brief  com- 
ments and,  as  my  colleagues  have,  submit  a  more  detailed  testi- 
mony for  the  record. 

Nowhere  is  the  expertise,  the  dedication,  the  competence,  and 
the  motivation  more  prevalent  than  on  our  team  of  Air  Force  med- 
ics. I  am  proud  that  they  have  put  Air  Force  medicine  on  the  cut- 
ting edge,  ensuring  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service  will  remain  a 
world  leader  in  the  delivery  of  quality,  comprehensive,  and  compas- 
sionate health  care  and  at  a  very  competitive  cost. 

READINESS  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

During  1995,  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service  fully  employed  Air 
Force — unique  resources  such  as  our  air  transportable  hospitals 
and  our  aeromedical  evacuation  system.  We  have  experienced  a 
more  than  700  percent  increase  in  operational  deployments  since 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  in  support  of  globsd  peacetime  engage- 
ments, U.N.  peacekeeping  missions,  humanitarian  relief,  and 
NATO  operations. 

We  continue  to  restructure  our  medical  readiness  posture,  retain- 
ing successful  deployment  strategies,  such  as  our  air  transportable 
hospitals  and  clinics  and  our  aeromedical  staging  facilities.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  content  with  where  we  are  and  are  actively  rede- 
signing them  to  make  them  smaller,  lighter,  and  more  mobile.  This 
increases  our  ability  to  respond  to  contingencies  more  effectively, 
while  minimizing  our  expensive  prepositioned  footprint.  We  are 
also  adapting  our  aeromedical  evacuation  program  to  support  this 
strategy  and  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  in  varied  geographic 
areas. 

Our  Reserve  component  counterparts  are  integral  to  the  success 
of  our  medical  readiness  mission.  Therefore,  we  are  proud  of  our 
progress  in  implementing  our  mirror  force  initiative,  designed  to 
unify  active  and  Reserve  component  personnel  into  a  seamless, 
ready  Air  Force  Medical  Service.  By  working  together,  we  have 
found  better  solutions  to  our  age-old  challenges  that  enable  us  to 
truly  operate  as  a  toted  force. 

Our  most  important  medical  readiness  resource  will  always  be 
our  people.  We  continue  to  recruit  the  very  highest  caliber  of 
health  care  professionals,  thanks  to  incentives  such  as  special  pays 
and  accession  bonuses,  the  financial  assistance  program,  the  health 
professions  scholarship  program,  and  our  incomparable  graduate 
medical  education  program. 

The  roots  of  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service  are  found  in  the  direct 
operational  support  for  our  deploying  warfighter  squadrons. 
Through  the  comprehensive  program  of  the  USAF  School  of  Aero- 
space Medicine  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  we  have  trained 
world  leaders  in  the  practice  of  aerospace  medicine.  The  expertise 
of  our  aerospace  medicine  specialists  has  been  of  limitless  value  in 
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finding  solutions  to  worldwide  human  factors  problems  that  threat- 
en safety  and  mission  success. 

TRICARE  PROGRAM 

I  have  said  many  times  for  the  record  that  our  wartime  and 
peacetime  missions  are  inextricably  linked,  that  you  can't  have  one 
without  the  other.  Our  peacetime  mission,  now  based  on  TRICARE, 
continues  to  be  successful  in  providing  top  quadity  care  to  our  pa- 
tients. While  we  have  improved  access  under  TRICARE  for  many 
patients,  we  are  still  challenged  by  our  inability  to  provide  fully  for 
our  medicare-eligible  patients.  However,  I  am  confident  that  in 
working  with  my  service  and  DoD  counterparts  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  we  will  resolve  any  obstacles  remaining  to 
TRICARE's  complete  success  and  deplojnnent. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  TRICARE  and  readiness  efforts  is  disease 
prevention.  To  that  end,  we  are  deeply  committed  to  our  program 
that  we  call  "Building  Healthy  Communities,"  an  Air  Force-wide 
initiative  that  establishes  and  maintains  community-based  out- 
reach programs  that  promote  healthy  lifestyles.  We  £ire  proud  to  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  disease  prevention  and  believe  strongly  that 
this  must  be  oiu*  course  for  the  future. 

SUMMARY 

Finally,  I  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  their  support  of  Air  Force  medicine.  With  your  help,  the 
Air  Force  Medical  Service  will  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  both  the 
military  and  civilian  health  care  sectors,  offering  knowledge  and  so- 
lutions to  today's  challenges  that  only  the  unique  talents  of  the  Air 
Force  can  provide. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  General  Ajiderson  follows:] 
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Mister  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  goals  and  accomplishments  of  the  Air  Force  Medical 
Service  (AFMS)  as  we  support  the  greatest  Air  Force  in  the  world.  Our  chief  of 
staff.  General  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,  recently  said,  "The  warfighting  advantages 
the  nation's  Air  Force  brings  to  the  joint  table  spring  from  the  expertise  and 
dedication  of  our  people  and  the  technological  edge  we  maintain  in  our  force 
structure.  Our  well  educated,  technically  competent,  and  highly  motivated  men 
and  women  are  committed  to  keeping  this  great  nation  strong  and  free."  Nowhere 
is  expertise,  dedication,  competence  and  motivation  more  prevalent  than  on  our 
team  of  Air  Force  medics.  I  am  proud  that  they  have  put  Air  Force  medicine  on 
the  cutting  edge,  ensuring  the  AFMS  will  remain  a  world  leader  in  the  delivery  of 
quality,  comprehensive  and  compassionate  health  care. 

Medical  Readiness 

During  1995,  the  AFMS  remained  fully  engaged  in  support  of  the  National 
Military  Strategy,  employing  Air  Force-unique  resources  such  as  our  air 
transportable  hospitals  (ATHs)  and  aeromedical  evacuation  system.  In  any  given 
month,  we  had  three  ATHs  deployed  and  an  average  of  590  medical  personnel 
deployed  supporting  operational  commitments  in  approximately  40  countries. 
This  monthly  average  represents  a  180  percent  increase  over  our  1994  deployment 
figures.  In  fact,  the  AFMS  has  experienced  a  more  than  700  percent  increase  in 
operational  deployments  since  Operation  DESERT  STORM,  supporting  global 
peacetime  engagements.  United  Nations  peacekeeping  missions,  humanitarian 
relief,  and  NATO  operations. 

We  deployed  four  ATHs  in  siyjport  of  Haitian  and  Cuban  migrant 
operations  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  Cuban  migrant  and  transit  operations  in 
Panama.  The  AFMS  supported  United  Nations  Peace  Force  medical  operations  at 
Zagreb,  Croatia,  by  fully  staffing  the  U.S.  Hospital  Zagreb  with  ATH 
deployments  from  both  the  60th  Medical  Group,  Travis  AFB,  California,  and  the 
74th  Medical  Group,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  We  continue  to  provide 
aeromedical  evacuation  support  in  the  area  and  are  using  this  opportunity  to  test 
our  critical  care  air  transport  teams.  Medical  forces  also  deployed  to  establish 
medical  staging  operations  and  aeromedical  evacuation  infrastructures  within 
eastern  Africa  to  support  evacuation  of  United  Nations  forces  from  Somalia  for 
Operation  UNITED  SHIELD. 

In  the  Continental  United  States,  we  deployed  1 5  mental  health  personnel 
to  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma,  to  assist  with  crisis  intervention  counseling  after  the 
bombing  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Federal  Building.  As  1995  closed,  the  AFMS 
deployed  approximately  100  medical  persormel  to  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary  and 
Bosnia  to  establish  medical  staging  operations  and  aeromedical  infrastructure  for 
the  Peace  Implementation  Forces  in  Bosnia.  These  forces  remain  deployed  in 
support  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 
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In  addition.  Air  Force  medical  personnel  support  ongoing  rotations  in 
Southwest  Asia  for  Operations  PROVIDE  COMFORT,  SOUTHERN  WATCH, 
and  DESERT  STORM  RECONSTITUTION;  in  Europe  for  Operations  DENY 
FLIGHT  and  PROVIDE  PROMISE;  in  Central  America  to  support  theater 
aeromedical  evacuation  and  counter-drug  operations;  and  in  the  Pacific  to  support 
Operation  FULL  ACCOUNTING. 

Since  our  testimony  last  year,  we  have  continued  to  restructure  our 
medical  readiness  posture,  with  the  aim  of  achieving  more  efficient  deployment 
capabilities  as  we  "right  size."We  have  retained  the  successful  deployment 
strategies,  such  as  our  air  transportable  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  our  aeromedical 
staging  facilities.  We  are,  however,  redesigning  them  to  be  smaller,  lighter  and 
more  mobile.  Currently,  we  have  one  test  facility  that  requires  one  quarter  or  less 
of  the  airlift  of  the  ATH,  depending  on  its  configuration.  The  smallest  we  have 
tailored  to  test  consists  of  1 0  beds  and  fits  in  one  C- 1 4 1  instead  of  seven.  To 
assist  us  in  this  reengineering  effort,  we  are  designing  simulation  models  of  our 
various  contingency  medical  systems  and  applying  operational  research 
techniques  to  test,  validate  and  refine  the  new  unit-type  codes  (UTCs). 
Simulation  modeling  will  provide  us  with  a  defendable,  auditable,  statistically 
accurate  method  to  validate  contingency  medical  systems  with  the  appropriate 
mix  of  personnel  and  equipment  to  provide  cost-effective,  optimal  patient  care 
outcomes. 

We  are  also  adapting  to  the  deactivation  of  most  of  our  contingency 
hospital  program  as  we  reduce  our  forward  medical  "footprint."  We  deactivated 
approximately  1 ,800  Intensive  Care  Unit  (ICU)  capable  beds  fi-om  the  program, 
and  have  about  200  prepositioned  ICU  beds  worldwide.  We  have  compensated 
for  the  reduction  by  structuring  small  ICU  bed  modules  and  other  modules  for 
worldwide  deployment  to  augment  our  smaller  ATHs.  These  modules  are  small 
enough  to  fit  in  one,  or  less  than  one,  airplane  and  can  be  delivered  by  air 
anywhere  the  need  arises.  We  believe  this  increases  our  ability  to  respond  to 
contingencies  more  effectively,  while  minimizing  the  fixed  costs  of  maintaining  a 
l£irge  prepositioned  footprint.  In  short,  it  allows  us  to  deliver  the  right  care  at  the 
right  place  and  time. 

The  Aeromedical  Evacuation  (AE)  system  is  undergoing  changes  to  adapt 
to  increasing  demands  in  varied  geographic  areas.  The  U.S.  Transportation 
Command  (TRANSCOM)  Regulating,  Command,  Control,  and  Evacuation 
System  (TRAC2ES)  finishes  its  first  deployable  system  this  spring.  This  system 
will  allow  us  to  provide  patient  in-transit  visibility  and  to  report  on  and  track 
patient  clinical  status.  This  is  especially  usefiil  as  the  patient  movement 
requirement  centers  at  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  and  the  theater  decide  on  which 
available  facility  and  bed  best  suits  a  particular  patient,  minimizing  negative 
patient  outcomes.  In  addition,  medical  teams  will  augment  the  system  to  provide 
increased  in-transit  clinical  support  when  there  are  situations  where  the  in-place 
medical  inft'astructure  is  undeveloped.  As  an  example,  this  is  necessary  at  the 
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beginning  of  a  deployment  where  casualties  may  arise  and  medical  facilities  are 
lacking  or  limited. 

We  have  also  identified  tri-Service  standardized  equipment  for  AE,  called 
Patient  Movement  Items,  that  reduce  duplication.  We  are  establishing  deployable 
kits  and  regional  AE  equipment  centers  that  push  equipment  forward  to  the  points 
of  casualty  needs  and  return  it  on  the  next  patient  pick-up  airplane.  We  gain 
significant  efficiencies  by  tracking  and  returning  the  equipment  within  the  AE 
system.  This  eliminates  the  need  for  equipment  management  and  reconditioning 
centers,  which  are  out  of  the  patient  airflow,  and  results  in  a  reduction  of 
requirements  and  expenditures  for  buffer  stocks. 

We  have  asked  the  Air  Force  Air  Mobility  Command  to  review  the  AE 
patient  airlift  requirements  as  we  reduce  the  available  airframes.  We  have 
identified  some  potential  aircraft  of  opportunity  and  are  proceeding  to  redesign 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  medical  inserts,  called  shipsets,  to  be  adaptable  to 
alternate  aircraft.  We  have  contracted  for  19  aircraft  already,  and  have  added  the 
C-9  fleet  to  the  list  of  available  theater  aircraft  for  casualty  evacuation. 

Additional  concerns  center  around  the  potential  for  biological  warfare 
(BW)  and  chemical  casualties  and  system  contamination.  We  have  identified 
capabilities  that  we  believe  are  crucial  to  minimizing  the  impacts  of  BW  on  our 
personnel.  We  are  developing  a  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  team  to  insert 
into  our  bases  to  monitor  health  risks  and  impacts.  In  addition,  we  are  building 
another  team  to  provide  ongoing  in-place  epidemiology  and  prevention  activities, 
and  a  theater-wide  consultant  capability  that  can  aggregate,  compile  and  analyze 
all  the  data.  In  the  event  that  casualties  arise,  we  also  have  an  infectious  disease 
team  that  we  will  use  in  central  theater  locations  to  manage  the  casualties  in 
theater,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  evacuating  infected  patients  to  clean  places  and 
then  creating  outbreaks  of  BW  agents. 

The  Air  Force  Blood  Program  is  a  critical  element  of  our  medical 
readiness  mission.  We  continue  to  ensure  our  military  blood  needs  will  be  met  in 
any  contingency  by  working  closely  with  DOD  and  our  sister  Services.  Recently, 
DOD  completed  deployment  of  the  Defense  Blood  Standard  System  (DBSS)  to  all 
51  medical  blood  transfusion,  processing  and  distribution  centers  and  deployed 
our  first  theater  DBSS  in  support  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  The  DBSS 
tracks  key  elements  in  the  critical  control  of  blood  from  collection  to  transfusion, 
thereby  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  blood  supply  and  successful  historical  lookback 
for  potential  post-donation  or  post-transfusion  investigation. 

Despite  the  drawdown  of  active  duty  personnel,  blood  requirements  in 
support  of  the  many  Operations  Other  Than  War  and  peacekeeping  missions  have 
increased  dramatically.  Unanticipated  requirements  are  double  our  routine 
peacetime  requirements.  We're  pleased  that  the  Air  Force  was  able  to  meet  the 
quota  for  collecting  and  freezing  red  blood  cells  to  be  sent  to  the  Armed  Services 
Whole  Blood  Processing  Laboratory  (ASWBPL)  for  further  distribution  to  the 
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frozen  blood  storage  facilities.  As  a  result  of  the  drawdown,  the  fewer  active  duty 
donors  available  will  cause  diminished  blood  collections,  directly  affecting  the 
blood  products  needed  for  peace,  war  or  contingency.  We  will  have  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  collections  from  the  satellite  Blood  Donor  Centers  (BDC),  which  will 
expand  our  donor  pool.  However,  we  also  anticipate  that  the  peacetime  use  of 
blood  products  in  the  continental  United  States  will  decrease  as  the  smaller 
facilities  downsize  to  "super"  outpatient  clinics.  Of  note:  The  Air  Force  is  the 
only  Service  to  have  registered  satellite  collection  sites  aligned  under  the  major 
host  blood  collecting/processing  facilities  licensed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA).  We  will  continue  with  this  alignment. 

Another  initiative  that  is  unique  to  the  Air  Force  Blood  Program  is  the 
centralization  of  viral  marker  testing  of  blood  collected  from  all  BDCs,  both 
satellite  and  host,  to  one  FDA-licensed  Air  Force  testing  facility.  Centralized 
testing  will  lower  costs  and  reduce  errors,  increasing  the  safety  of  the  blood 
supply.  Other  future  blood  program  activities  include  the  standardization  of  BDC 
operating  instructions  under  the  Air  Force  FDA  license  and  the  implementation 
and  validation  of  the  DOD  standardized  Digitrax  automated  blood  labeling 
system.  Digitrax  is  being  installed  in  all  licensed  facilities.  We  expect 
installation,  training,  validation  and  implementation  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Air  Force  medical  readiness  training  continues  to  improve  the  programs 
lauded  by  the  DOD  Inspector  General  in  August  1 994  as  "by  far  the  most 
effective  Military  Service  initiative."  We  have  consolidated  our  programs  in  one 
instructional  reference,  and  they  are  managed  by  one  body,  the  Medical  Readiness 
Training  Assessment  Committee.  This  body  recently  instituted  comprehensive 
semi-annual  reviews  of  formal  training  programs  in  support  of  the  DOD  Medical 
Readiness  Strategic  Plan  2001.  Committee  representatives  also  participated  in  a 
DOD  Health  Affairs-sponsored  panel  to  assess  the  medical  readiness  training 
needs  of  unified  commanders.    The  committee  is  now  working  to  incorporate  the 
recommendations  of  this  panel  into  Air  Force  training  programs. 

Other  initiatives  we've  undertaken  to  improve  medical  readiness  training 
include  a  consolidation  of  medical  skills  courses  in  support  of  the  Medical 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interservice  Training  Review  Organization.  Also,  the 
AFMS  is  fielding  a  prototype  relational  data  base  system,  the  Medical  Readiness 
Decision  Support  System,  which  will  have  the  capability  to  provide  real  time 
details  on  the  status  of  training  down  to  the  unit  level.  Finally,  and  most 
importantly,  we  have  undertaken  a  comprehensive,  bottom-up  review  of  medical 
readiness  training  to  independently  assess  and  ensure  the  vitality  of  our  programs. 

We  are  proud  of  our  progress  in  implementing  our  Mirror  Force  program, 
a  senior  leadership  initiative  designed  to  unify  active  and  reserve  component 
personnel  into  a  seamless,  ready  AFMS.  Mirror  Force  is  a  combined  effort  of  the 
active  duty  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  to  optimize 
medical  readiness  by  identifying  issues,  plaiming  and  integrating  capabilities,  and 
implementing  change.  We  have  found  that  having  all  parties  work  together  under 
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the  same  charter  fosters  a  better  exchange  of  information  and  insight  into  the 
unique  aspects  of  the  Air  Reserve  Component  (ARC)  system.  This  resuhs  in 
better  solutions  that  enable  us  to  truly  operate  as  a  Total  Force.  Mirror  Force  is 
aggressively  addressing  several  key  issues,  such  as  enlisted  training,  recruiting 
and  retention  in  the  ARC,  streamlining  the  privileging  process  for  ARC  providers 
in  military  MTFs,  and  properly  identifying  the  dental  classification  of  ARC 
members. 

People 

The  most  important  factor  in  our  medical  readiness  equation  will  always 
be  our  people.  The  AFMS  continues  to  attract  the  highest  caliber  of  health 
professionals  through  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Recruiting 
Service.  In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  Recruiting  Service  met  or  exceeded  the 
Biomedical  Sciences  Corps,  Medical  Service  Corps,  Nurse  Corps  and  scholarship 
recruiting  goals.  Medical  special  pays  are  having  a  positive  effect  on  recruiting 
and  retention  of  physicians,  although  we  still  have  some  difficulty  attracting  and 
keeping  people  in  some  provider  specialties,  such  as  family  practice.  The 
Certified  Registered  Nurse  Anesthetist  incentive  special  pay  has  also  helped  us  to 
recruit  and  retain  these  highly  skilled  professionals. 

The  Financial  Assistance  Program  continues  to  be  a  resounding  success,  as 
it  allows  us  to  attract  residents  in  difficult-to-recruit  specialties.  The  Nurse 
Accession  bonus  is  also  a  continuing  success  story,  and  we  are  delighted  that 
Congress  has  extended  this  program  through  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

We  continue  to  expand  the  quality  transformation  of  our  Graduate  Medical 
Education  (GME)  program.  Along  with  our  sister  Services,  we  are  dedicated  to 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  quality  and  efficiency  of  our  GME  training 
programs  in  this  time  of  budget  constraints. 

The  third  tri-Service  GME  Selection  Board  conducted  the  first  Joint 
Service  Selection  Board.  Representatives  from  the  three  Services  convened  1 0 
panels  to  select  75  candidates  for  joint  service  positions  in  10  different  integrated 
GME  programs.  Inter-Service  placement  of  trainees  was  a  success  this  year  as 
well.  Recognizing  the  greater  demand  for  primary  care  physicians  as  the  Military 
Health  Services  System  evolves  into  TRICARE,  we  increased  our  pool  of  family 
practice  trainees  to  meet  fiiture  needs.  We  continue  to  support  the  use  of  deferred 
training  programs  to  augment  GME  programs  as  a  cost-savings  measure. 

We  are  continuing  to  work  with  our  sister  Services  to  identify  GME 
programs  that  can  be  consolidated  to  eliminate  duplication  and  improve  service. 
We  identified  1 7  GME  programs  in  the  San  Antonio,  Texas,  area  for  integration 
between  the  Air  Force's  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  and  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center.  Seven  programs  have  been  integrated  thus  far,  with  two  more  programs 
in  1996,  four  in  1997,  and  the  final  four  in  1998.  Integration  of  duplicate 
programs  enhances  jointness  interoperability  and  the  training  experience. 
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Another  training  program  that  we  have  found  successful  has  been  the 
DOD  Psychopharmacology  Demonstration  Project  (PDF),  from  which  the  Air 
Force  has  graduated  one  fellow  and  in  which  two  are  in  their  second  year. 
Although  recent  legislation  has  precluded 

enrollment  of  additional  students,  we  feel  that  the  program's  overall  effect  has 
been  positive.  Patients  have  been  receiving  quality  care  from  prescribing 
psychologists  and  have  been  highly  satisfied.  In  fact,  at  Malcolm  Grow  Medical 
Center,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  PDP  providers  have  offered  expanded  services 
to  some  family  members  who  otherwise  would  have  been  referred  to  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  providers 
for  psychotropic  medication. 

The  first  Air  Force  PDP  graduate  was  credentialed  in  one  day,  and  the  first 
follow-up  review  by  the  facility  credentials  committee  revealed  no  problems  or 
concerns.  In  addition,  evaluation  of  the  program  and  provider  performance  by  the 
American  College  of  Neuropharmacology  has  been  positive,  especially  following 
its  visits  to  Malcolm  Grow.  Although  current  legislation  does  provide  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  program,  ensuring  sufficient  data  can  be  collected  to  allow  a 
valid  evaluation  of  the  concept  may  be  more  difficult  without  additional 
enrollment. 

Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention 

The  AFMS  vision  is  to  build  a  healthier  Air  Force  community.  Among 
the  most  effective  tools  to  make  this  vision  a  reality  are  disease  prevention,  health 
promotion  and  fitness.    We  consider  prevention  a  core  value  £ind  a  way  of  life. 
We  are  moving  from  "repair-oriented"  care  delivery  to  health  "maintenance  and 
enhancement"  delivery.  "Building  Healthy  Communities"  is  the  name  we  have 
given  to  our  Air  Force-wide  initiative  to  establish  and  maintain  community -based 
outreach  programs  that  promote  health  and  facilitate  healthy  lifestyles.  The 
initiative  integrates  community  and  individual  responsibilities  to  reach  an 
optimum  state  of  health  and  quality  of  life.  Our  goal  is  to  leverage  this  approach 
to  reduce  illness,  disability  and  premature  death.    To  meet  these  goals  we 
established  three  objectives  that  are  the  bedrock  of  our  prevention  efforts:  (1) 
Educate  Air  Force  people;  (2)  Systematically  evaluate  leading-edge  technology 
and  practices;  and  (3)  Implement  and  manage  proven  programs. 

Prevention  is  the  cornerstone  of  both  our  TRICARE  and  readiness  efforts. 
We  have  implemented  the  "Put  Prevention  Into  Practice"  (PPIP)  initiative  to 
facilitate  delivery  of  preventive  health  services  to  all  of  our  beneficiaries.    With 
PPIP  we  consider  every  communication  and  visit  with  a  beneficiary  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  deliver  prevention.  The  key  aspects  of  PPIP  include 
immunizations,  age-  and  gender-appropriate  screening  tests  (i.e.:  pap  smears, 
cholesterol,  mammograms,  etc.)  and  counseling  on  life-styles  and  health 
behaviors  (tobacco  use,  nutrition,  exercise,  etc.).  The  PPIP  initiative  is  a 
nationally  proven  program  that  was  developed  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Promotion,  then 
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adapted  for  Air  Force  use.  Through  PPIP  we  will  be  able  to  assist  our  members, 
retirees  and  their  families  in  enhancing  their  health. 

Prevention  and  evidence-based  practice  are  the  organizing  principles 
guiding  our  effort  to  build  healthier  communities.  Data-driven  policies  that 
emphasize  disease  prevention,  health  promotion  and  optimization  of  functional 
status  guide  our  initiatives  and  programs.    To  be  on  the  leading  edge  as  we  meet 
this  challenge,  we  have  tasked  our  Office  of  Prevention  and  Health  Services 
Assessment  (OPHSA),  Brooks  AFB,  Texas,  to  identify  state-of-the-art  research 
and  products  to  facilitate  our  paradigm  shift.  OPHSA  is  undertaking  an  economic 
and  epidemiological  analysis  of  the  "health"  of  the  Air  Force.  "Healthy 
Community  Metrics"  have  been  identified  to  measure  efficiency,  productivity, 
utilization  and  quality  of  life. 

OPHSA  developed  the  Health  Enrollment  and  Assessment  Review 
(HEAR)  to  assist  us  with  identification  of  the  prevention  needs  of  our  members. 
HEAR  summarizes  the  screening  tests,  health  counseling,  and  immunizations 
patients  require  and  facilitates  delivery  of  these  services.  Furthermore,  OPHSA  is 
exploring  other  venues  to  assist  with  additional  automation  of  prevention  delivery, 
to  provide  critical  data  and  to  improve  performance  of  our  program. 

A  fit  and  healthy  force  is  imperative  for  sustainment  of  our  missions.  The 
Air  Force  Fitness  Program,  based  on  techniques  developed  by  leading  civilian 
exercise  physiology  and  sports  medicine  experts,  continues  to  improve  the  health 
and  fitness  of  our  active  duty  members.  Using  submaximal  cycle  ergometry,  the 
program  measures  "V02  max,"  the  indicator  of  oxygen  use  by  the  body  and  the 
best  predictor  of  the  ability  to  work  and  maintain  long-term  health.  Major 
improvements  in  the  next  year  will  allow  us  to  deliver  this  program  from  our 
Health  And  Wellness  Centers  (HAWCs)  under  the  supervision  of  trained  exercise 
physiologists.  The  physiologist  will  provide  tailored  counseling  and  monitoring  to 
help  individuals  improve  their  fitness  and  "Take  it  to  the  MAX,"  or  "MAX  their 
V02  max".  We  have  enhanced  the  cycle  ergometry  software  for  better  test 
standardization.  A  centralized  Fitness  Program  Office  at  the  Armstrong 
Laboratory,  Brooks  AFB,  Texas,  has  been  established  to  consolidate  research  and 
logistical  support,  ensuring  better  customer  service,  technical  expertise  and  state- 
of-the-art  science. 

We  are  establishing  HAWCs  on  every  major  Air  Force  installation.  These 
facilities  will  serve  as  one-stop  shops  for  fitness  assessment,  health  risk 
assessment,  tobacco  cessation  and  other  health  promotion  services.  As  we 
provide  these  services  to  move  toward  healthier  populations,  we  are  exploring 
21st  Century,  knowledge-based  systems  that  support  our  health-conscious 
members.  We  want  leverage  technology  to  help  beneficiaries  enhance  their 
knowledge  through  empowerment  and  self-care. 

Our  Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP)  is  a  key  player  in  our  prevention 
strategy,  as  we  seek  to  reduce  family  violence.  The  Air  Force  FAP  continues  to 
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be  the  DOD  leader  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  spouse  and  child  abuse.  Its 
evaluation  component,  unique  within  both  the  military  and  civilian  sectors, 
provides  objective  measures  for  programming  and  resourcing  decisions.  For 
example,  the  Air  Force  FAP  pioneered  the  innovative  and  effective  First  Time 
Parents  Program  —  this  program's  demonstrated  success  led  to  congressional  line- 
item  funding  for  implementation  of  new  parents  support  programs  DOD-wide. 

The  FAP  provides  a  comprehensive  continuum  of  prevention  programs 
and  services  that  are  reducing  the  severity  of  family  violence.  Our  research 
clearly  shows  that  these  interventions  with  abusive  and  non-abusive  families 
reduce  child  abuse  potential,  reduce  distress,  and  increase  family  cohesion  Jind 
marital  satisfaction.  As  we  continue  to  expand  the  continuum  of  prevention 
efforts,  we  believe  we  can  further  reduce  the  incidence  of  child  and  spouse  abuse 
within  the  Air  Force. 

As  a  result  of  the  Air  Force  FAP's  innovation  and  leadership  in  the  field  of 
domestic  violence,  our  programs  are  being  modeled  and  implemented  in  the 
civilian  sector.  As  we  continue  to  export  our  technology,  we  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  healthy  and  violence-free  military  and  civilian  cormnunities. 

The  Air  Force  also  continues  to  reap  preventive  medicine  benefits  through 
the  efforts  of  our  bioenvironmental  engineering  community.  Unique  among  the 
Services,  our  bioenvironmental  engineers  (BEEs)  serve  as  the  installation  focal 
point  for  assessing  a  complex  array  of  potential  workplace  hazards  to  include 
chemicals,  noise  and  radiation.  Working  closely  with  our  public  health,  health 
physics  and  occupational  medicine  personnel,  our  BEEs  anticipate,  evaluate  and 
control  health  threats  in  the  workplace  to  prevent  occupationally  related  illnesses, 
optimize  mission  performance  and  readiness,  and  ultimately  reduce  compensation 
claims  and  disability  payments.  Recent  initiatives  in  this  regard  include  the 
implementation  of  the  Hazardous  Materials  Pharmacy,  which  has  already  paid  big 
dividends  through  improved  tracking  and  decreased  use  of  hazardous  chemicals. 

In  addition  to  ensuring  a  healthy  workplace,  our  BEEs  are  also  critical  in 
ensuring  compliance  with  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  and  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  rules  and  regulations.  Their 
programmatic  approach  in  implementing  regulatory  requirements  pertaining  to 
lead-based  paint,  radiation,  radioactive  materials,  asbestos,  noise  and  chemical 
hazards  represent  a  Service  and  industry  benchmark  in  this  important  arena. 

Similarly,  in  the  environmental  arena,  our  BEEs  accomplish 
comprehensive  environmental  sampling  of  air  and  water  to  ensure  compliance 
with  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  rules  and  regulations.  In  this 
capacity,  they  work  closely  with  Air  Force  civil  engineers  to  incorporate  sound 
science  and  risk-based  decision  making  into  the  Air  Force  Environmental  Quality 
Program. 
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Prevention  is  absolutely  essential  to  delivering  high  quality,  accessible  and 
affordable  health  care.  By  building  healthier  Air  Force  communities,  we  will 
facilitate  military  readiness,  and  at  the  same  time,  foster  a  healthier,  happier,  more 
fit  beneficiary  population.  A  key  factor  in  meeting  this  goal,  and  one  we  have 
devoted  increasing  effort  and  resources  toward  in  recent  years,  is  dental  care. 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  caring  for  our  families  overseas 
through  the  Overseas  Family  Member  Dental  Program.  The  plan  for  Europe  was 
fully  implemented  by  August  1995  and  the  plan  for  the  Pacific  was  approved  in 
October  1995,  and  will  be  implemented  by  September  this  year.  These  plans 
consist  of  three  components.  The  first  is  an  overseas  dental  screening  program  for 
family  members  not  enrolled  in  the  TRICARE  Family  Member  Dental  Plan.  The 
second  requires  the  assignment  of  additional  active  duty  dental  personnel  to 
locations  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  to  provide  family  member  care.  Third,  to 
continue  to  meet  the  dental  demands  of  active  duty  personnel  stateside, 
contractor-provided  dental  teams  (one  dentist  and  assistant)  will  be  hired  to 
backfill  vacant  stateside  positions  created  by  the  active  duty  dental  personnel 
relocations  to  overseas  positions.  An  additional  27  dentists  and  54  assistants  have 
been  assigned  to  Europe  and  an  additional  23  dentists  and  46  assistants  will  be 
assigned  to  selected  sites  in  the  Pacific.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  quality  of 
life  for  service  members  and  their  families  overseas  has  been  improved 
significantly  by  our  increased  ability  to  provide  quality,  accessible  dental  care. 

We  applaud  Congress'  success  in  authorizing  a  dental  insurance  plan  for 
the  reserve  components.  Efforts  are  already  underway  to  determine  the  dental 
needs  of  reserve  component  members  and  to  develop  a  plan  that  adequately  meets 
their  dental  needs.  Test  sites  have  been  identified  that  will  enable  us  to  proceed  in 
finalizing  a  dental  insurance  program.  This  action  will  greatly  enhance  our  efforts 
to  create  a  total  Mirror  Force  and  will  significantly  improve  the  readiness  status  of 
the  reserve  forces. 

The  Air  Force  Clinical  Investigations  Program  has  played  a  major  role  for 
many  years  in  the  disease  prevention  arena  as  medical  research  continues  to  find 
new  inroads  into  both  clinical  and  operational  health  problems.  We  are 
particularly  proud  of  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Defense  Women's  Health 
Research  Program  (DWHRP),  in  which  the  Air  Force  is  a  full  player.  The  goal  of 
this  program  is  to  enhance  operational  effectiveness  and  sustainability  by 
minimizing  health  risks  and  optimizing  health  care  for  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  facilitate  the  full  integration  of  gender-specific  considerations  into 
Defense  acquisition,  force  structure,  training  and  operations. 

Funds  for  this  research  program  were  identified  to  support  research  in 
Service  laboratories  and  at  civilian  institutions.  Several  studies  were  submitted  by 
investigators  addressing  both  clinical  and  operational  health  issues  affecting 
women  in  the  Air  Force.  Funding  for  these  studies  totaled  more  than  $1 .4  million 
with  the  research  addressing  operational  factors  such  as  female  acceleration 
tolerance,  deployment-related  stress  in  women  vs.  men,  female  flight  suit  design 
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and  female  adaptation  and  performance  at  high  G.  Several  additional  clinical 
studies  addressed  health  issues  related  to  the  work  environment  and  new 
operational  roles  for  women.  The  Air  Force  is  extremely  proud  of  its  record  of 
integrating  women  in  all  specialty  roles  and  will  continue  to  seek  opportunities  to 
perform  research  necessary  to  ensure  a  safe  and  healthy  environment  for  all 
service  members. 

Aerospace  Medicine 

The  roots  of  our  Air  Force  Medical  Service  (AFMS)  are  found  in  the 
direct  operational  aeromedical  support  for  our  deploying  warfighter  squadrons. 
This  is  provided  through  the  squadron  medical  element,  which  must  sustain  its 
leadership  in  providing  direct  care  and  performance  support  to  our  first  deployers. 
This  support  keeps  the  fighting  force  fit  and  ready  for  contingencies  and  enhances 
mission  capability.  By  maintaining  flight  status  and  thus  experiencing  the 
operational  environments  of  our  warfighters,  flight  surgeons  are  able  to  sustain 
world  leadership  through  the  application  of  aeromedical  knowledge  to  human 
systems  improvements  for  Air  Force  operations.  World  leadership  in  this 
aerospace  medicine  practice  is  achieved  and  sustained  through  comprehensive 
training  of  aerospace  medicine  specialists  at  the  US  AF  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine,  Brooks  AFB,  Texas.  Recent  improvements  in  the  curriculum  have 
provided  graduates  with  world-class  expertise  in  aerospace,  occupational  and 
preventive  medicine. 

Integration  of  aerospace  medic£il  practice  with  aviation  and  space 
operations  provides  the  insight  to  identify  deficiencies  and  operational  problems 
that  require  human  systems  integration  or  human  factors  solutions.  The  AFMS 
includes  a  small  but  important  group  of  pilot-physicians,  individuals  uniquely 
qualified  to  explore  solutions  for  human  systems  deficiencies.  Their  input  is  often 
critical  in  the  resolution  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  problems.  Other  examples 
of  integration  challenges  include  night  vision  systems,  acceleration  protection, 
wear  of  contact  lenses,  fatigue  countermeasures,  laser  eye  protection  and  fitness 
for  duty  determinations. 

The  Human  Systems  Center  and  its  Armstrong  Laboratory,  Brooks  AFB, 
Texas,  is  charged  with  sustainment  of  world  leadership  in  aeromedical  research 
and  development  £ind  human  systems  technology.  The  Surgeon  General  must  be 
proactive  within  the  research,  development  and  acquisition  (RD&A)  communities 
to  ensure  adequate  attention  and  resourcing  is  given  to  this  critical  mission 
support  area.  Aeromedical  research  directly  contributes  to  advancing 
technologies  that  enhance  warfighter  capabilities,  survival  and  sustainment. 
Protection  fi-om  extreme  operating  environments  and  performance  within  highly 
complex  and  technologically  advanced  weapon  systems  demand  an  active 
research  strategy  to  retain  a  competitive  edge.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  still  needed 
to  improve  human  systems  integration  from  "cradle  to  grave"  in  weapon  systems 
research,  development,  test,  evaluation  and  acquisition  (RDTE&A). 
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TRICARE 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  implementation  of  TRICARE  is  well  under  way  in 
the  AFMS  and  the  entire  Military  Health  Services  System  (MHSS).  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  few  years  since  TRICARE  was  first  conceptualized  and 
national  health  care  reform  became  a  national  priority.  Today,  the  MHSS  is  more 
than  halfway  to  achieving  our  goal  of  a  fully  operational  managed  care  system. 

The  contracts  awarded  so  far  represent  a  more  than  $8  billion  investment 
in  an  improved  health  delivery  system  for  our  military  beneficiaries.  The  positive 
feedback  from  our  Lead  Agent  staffs  and,  more  importantly,  our  patients  already 
participating  in  TRICARE  is  very  encouraging.  Clearly  it  demonstrates  that  our 
new  managed  care  program  is  meeting  the  challenge  to  provide  high  quality, 
accessible  and  cost-effective  health  care. 

TRICARE  delivery  began  in  March  1 995  for  Region  1 1 ,  the  first 
TRICARE  implementation  site,  which  is  managed  by  the  Army  lead  agent  at 
Madigan  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  and  encompasses  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Results  from  beneficiary  focus  groups  in  the  region 
conducted  by  a  private  contractor  confirm  that  our  customers  feel  TRICARE 
offers  improved  access  and  continuity  of  care.  In  a  smaller  telephone  survey,  at 
McChord  AFB  Clinic  in  the  state  of  Washington,  one  of  our  Air  Force  medical 
treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  in  the  region,  enrollees  reported  a  high  rate  of 
satisfaction  for  both  primary  and  specialty  care. 

Region  6,  managed  by  the  Air  Force  lead  agent  at  Wilford  Hall  Medical 
Center,  Lackland  AFB,  Texas,  one  of  four  Air  Force  lead  agents,  became 
operational  in  November  1995.  While  it's  too  early  for  beneficiary  satisfaction 
survey  results  in  Region  6,  the  initial  response  to  TRICARE  has  been  outstanding. 
More  than  1 00,000  beneficiaries  have  enrolled  in  TRICARE  Prime  —  higher  than 
70  percent  of  the  projected  first  year  enrollment  numbers. 

At  the  present  time.  Region  1 0,  headed  by  a  second  Air  Force  lead  agent, 
at  David  Grant  Medical  Center,  Travis  AFB,  California,  is  transitioning  from 
Aetna  Government  Health  Plans,  the  current  contractor,  to  Foundation  Health 
Services,  who  will  begin  delivering  health  care  on  April  1,  1996.  Both  incoming 
and  outgoing  contractors  are  working  closely  with  our  MTF  staffs  to  ensure  the 
transition  of  care  for  eligible  beneficiaries  is  as  transparent  as  possible.  This 
situation  is  unique  because,  unlike  other  regions.  Northern  California  has  a  history 
of  managed  care  experience.  Before  award  of  the  contract,  health  care  delivery 
was  provided  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  Reform  Initiative  (CRI)  demonstration  project.  Therefore, 
our  beneficiaries  in  the  region  are  quite  accustomed  to  managed  care,  facilitating 
the  transition.  To  date  this  transition  to  the  new  contract  has  been  a  positive 
experience  with  only  minor  difficulties,  which  we  expect  to  be  resolved 
subsequent  to  the  contract  start  date.  The  one  problematic  area  in  that  region  was 
transition  to  the  Uniform  Benefit,  which  occurred  Oct.  1 ,  1995.  The  cost  of 
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enrollment  seemed  harsh  to  those  who  had  previously  not  experienced  this  charge 
under  CRI. 

Region  4,  our  third  Air  Force  lead  agent,  is  located  at  Keesler  Medical 
Center,  Keesler  AFB,  Mississippi.  The  Department  of  Defense  announced  the 
award  of  the  new  TRIG  ARE  Managed  Care  Support  Contract  for  both  Regions  3 
and  4  on  Nov.  28,  1995,  to  Humana  Military  Healthcare  Services,  Inc.,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  planned  start  date  for  health  care  delivery  is  July  1 , 
1996,  and  the  Region  4  team  is  busy  meeting  with  the  contractor  andformalizing 
the  plan  for  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  the  region. 

Region  5  is  the  fourth  Air  Force  lead  agent,  located  at  Wright-Patterson 
Medical  Center,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  The  contract  award  date  for  the 
region  is  slated  for  the  summer  of  1996,  and  health  care  delivery  for  this  region  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  August  1997.  The  region  has  completed  all  requirements 
for  data  collection  for  the  contract  ahead  of  schedule.  The  Regional  Health 
Services  Plan  was  approved  by  the  Region's  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs).  The  Request  for  Proposal 
(RFP)  was  released  on  Jan.  16,  1996. 

Because  it  is  a  joint  function,  I  will  also  address  implementation  in  Region 
1,  located  at  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  The  lead  agent 
function  is  jointly  shared  among  the  commanders  from  Walter  Reed;  Malcolm 
Grow  Medical  Center,  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland;  and  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland.  The  Chair  rotates  among  the  Services  on  an  annual 
basis  and  is  currently  occupied  by  the  Air  Force.  The  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP) 
was  released  on  Jan.  16  ,1996,  and  the  contract  is  scheduled  to  be  awarded  in  the 
summer  of  1996.  A  number  of  initiatives  involving  interservice  cooperation  are 
paving  the  way  for  military  managed  care  within  the  Region.  Extensive 
collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  Services  has  already  resulted  in  several  model 
programs  that  support  the  TRIC  ARE  spirit  through  the  exchange  of  resources. 

Based  on  "lessons  learned"  from  our  TRICARE  contracting  experiences, 
the  TRICARE  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  all  the  Service  Surgeons 
General  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs),  recently 
approved  implementation  of  revised  financing  in  TRICARE  Regions  1,  2,  and  5. 
Under  this  new  financing  approach,  the  MTFs  will  receive  up  front  CHAMPUS 
dollars  on  a  capitated  basis  for  all  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficitiries  who  enroll  in 
the  MTF.  This  means  the  MTF  commander  is  at  risk  for  his  or  her  enrollees,  and 
has  more  responsibility  and  incentive  to  manage  their  care  more  efficiently. 
Implementation  of  the  revised  financing  methodology  requires  that  both  the 
Composite  Health  Care  System  (CHCS)  and  the  Ambulatory  Data  System  (ADS) 
be  operational  at  all  medical  facilities  within  those  regions. 

I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  deploying 
information  systems  to  our  Air  Force  MTFs.  CHCS  is  now  in  place  at  81  out  of 
85  of  our  facilities.  Patient  appointment  and  scheduling,  patient  administration. 
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pharmacy,  laboratory  and  radiology  CHCS  functions  are  deployed  to  all  Air  Force 
medical  centers.  A  deployable  version  of  CHCS  has  been  developed  by  the 
Medical  Systems  Implementation  and  Training  Element  (MEDSITE).  The  initial 
deployment  was  fielded  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  support  of  Operation  SEA 
SIGNAL.  Another  deployment  is  currently  underway  in  several  locations  in  the 
Balkans  to  support  Joint  Task  Force  Eagle,  part  of  Operation  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR. 

We  are  also  rapidly  deploying  the  CHCS  managed  care  program  module 
to  all  our  MTFs.  This  module  provides  an  enrollment  information  systems 
platform  for  recording  enrollment  in  TRICARE  Prime  and  making  specialty 
referrals  and  appointments.  We  expect  deployment  completion  of  the  managed 
care  program  module  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

Those  sites  with  the  managed  care  module  are  beginning  to  enroll  active 
duty  members  into  TRICARE  Prime  and  assigning  them  to  a  primary  care 
manager  in  the  MTF.  This  early  eru-oUment,  before  the  start  of  the  managed  care 
support  contracts,  ensures  our  active  duty  members  receive  the  highest  priority  for 
care  in  our  hospitals. 

There  are  additional  examples  of  our  systems  technology.  The  Nutrition 
Management  System,  which  supports  nutritional  medicine  operations  in  inpatient 
facilities  worldwide,  has  been  fully  deployed  at  19  Air  Force  sites.  Deployment 
of  the  Defense  Blood  Standard  System  (DBSS)  to  54  Air  Force  sites  was 
completed  in  October  1995.  Deployment  of  the  Theater  version  of  DBSS  has 
begun  and  will  continue  through  Fiscal  Year  1997.  Deployment  in  the 
Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  of  the  Ambulatory  Data  System  (ADS), 
designed  to  collect  ambulatory  outpatient  data,  began  in  May  1995.  ADS  will 
facilitate  third-party  outpatient  billing  and  utili2ation  review  under  a  managed 
care  system.  Implementation  of  ADS  was  completed  in  November  1995,  except 
Regions  1,  2,  and  5,  which  will  be  completed  by  May  1996. 

Additional  systems,  like  the  Provider  Work  Station  and  the  Clinical 
Information  System  (CIS)  also  capture  essential  patient  data,  assisting  Air  Force 
Medical  Service  (AFMS)  personnel  to  improve  quality  and  effectively  manage 
information.  We  appreciate  Congress'  support  of  the  Provider  Work  Station  and 
believe  the  CIS  will  prove  equally  valuable.  This  system  focuses  on  capturing 
clinical  care  data  and  measuring  performance  against  national  standards.  Further, 
CIS  can  interface  with  CHCS  and  other  automation  systems. 

To  complement  our  own  automation  systems,  the  AFMS  strongly  supports 
the  use  of  Commercial  Off-the-Shelf  (COTS)  products  where  they  meet  our 
needs.  Several  applications  lend  themselves  to  COTS.  These  include  blood  and 
anatomic  pathology,  patient  care  documentation  (nursing),  third  party  collection. 
Operating  Room  scheduling,  and  managed  care  decision  support  software.  All  of 
these  systems  tools  I  have  described  are  vital  as  we  implement  our  state-of-the-art 
managed  care  program,  TRICARE. 
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TRICARE  is  a  partnership  involving  all  Federal  health  care  agencies.  We 
continue  to  seek  out  new  opportunities  for  joint  ventures  and  sharing  agreements 
with  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  hospitals  wherever  feasible.  Last 
year,  DoD  and  the  VA  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  that  allows  the 
VA  to  participate  in  TRICARE  networks.  Already,  the  VA  has  entered  into  two 
such  arrangements  and  is  considering  a  third.  Also,  DOD  now  has  three 
demonstration  sites  where  the  VA  serves  military  beneficiaries  as  CHAMPUS 
providers.  These  programs  save  money  and  increase  access  to  care,  a  "win-win" 
situation  for  both  our  patients  and  the  taxpayers. 

Our  joint  ventures  with  the  VA  continue  to  develop.  Our  most  mature  site 
at  Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico,  has  been  followed  by  our  newest  one  at  Nellis 
AFB,  Nevada.  While  we've  had  some  growing  pains  there,  we  and  the  VA  are 
quickly  expanding  that  hospital's  capabilities  to  better  serve  our  patients.  We  are 
also  planning  for  a  joint  facility  at  Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska.  That  site  will  include 
not  only  the  VA,  but  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Coast  Guard  as  well. 
Sharing  arrangements  are  also  in  place  between  many  other  Air  Force  and  VA 
facilities.  In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  Air  Force  participated  in  169  sharing 
agreements  at  60  different  MTFs. 

TRICARE  will  of  course  be  available  to  those  beneficiaries  living  in  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  sites.  Until  TRICARE  has  been  implemented 
in  their  respective  locations,  beneficiaries  will  have  several  health  care 
alternatives.  In  addition  to  the  standard  CHAMPUS,  CHAMPUS  contracts  are 
modified  for  BRAC  locations  to  provide  a  preferred  provider  organization  type  of 
option,  as  well  as  a  retail  pharmacy  network  with  reduced  patient  cost-sharing. 
Military  beneficiaries  who  are  age  65  and  older  and  living  in  BRAC  sites  where 
the  benefit  is  offered  are  eligible  to  use  the  retail  pharmacy  networks. 

A  mail-order  pharmacy  demonstration  program  is  in  place  in  several 
designated  locations  throughout  the  country,  to  include  California  and  Hawaii; 
two  tri-state  regions  (Florida,Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  and  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware);  and  12  designated  BRAC  locations  that  are  not  covered  by 
an  existing  at-risk  TRICARE  managed  care  support  contract.  The  demonstration 
will  be  expanded  to  two  additional  multi-state  regions,  and  will  ultimately  be 
available  nationally  under  the  TRICARE  support  contracts.  Last  year,  Congress 
also  expanded  the  program  to  include  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  who  can 
demonstrate  reliance  on  a  BRAC  site  MTF  before  its  closure. 

We  continue  to  explore  "right-sizing"  initiatives  at  all  Air  Force  MTFs  in 
an  effort  to  ensure  they  are  cost-effective  and  sized  appropriately  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  the  community  and  the  region  in  which  they  operate.  We  realize 
that  we  may  no  longer  need  or  have  the  manpower  available  to  have  a  small  Air 
Force  hospital  at  every  base,  especially  in  regions  where  Tri-Service  sharing  of 
resources  is  possible,  or  a  Managed  Care  Support  Contractor  has  built  an 
extensive  civilian  provider  network  capable  of  providing  services  at  lower  cost. 
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These  decisions  will  be  based  on  a  business  case  analysis  and  on  whether  it  is 
more  cost-effective  to  "make  or  buy"  these  services.  But  the  bottom  line  will 
always  be  support  to  medical  readiness  and  our  patients.  Providing  medical 
support  to  our  warfighters  and  our  Air  Force  families  is  job  number  one.  Quality 
of  life  for  our  Air  Force  members  will  always  be  at  the  center  of  any  decision 
made  by  the  AFMS. 

As  we  continue  to  deploy  TRICARE,  the  AFMS  stands  solidly  on  its 
foundation  of  quality  care.  The  quality  of  our  product  has  never  been  better,  as 
attested  to  by  various  civilian  health  care  organizations.  For  example,  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations  (JCAHO)  reports 
that  the  average  scores  of  Air  Force  hospitals  and  clinics  continue  to  be  higher 
than  the  overall  national  average  for  the  JCAHO  survey.  Also,  the  AFMS 
participates  in  the  Maryland  Hospital  Association  Quality  Indicator  Project,  which 
determined  Air  Force  inpatient  facilities  consistently  perform  as  well  or  better 
than  the  aggregate  average  of  other  participating  facilities.  We  are  extremely 
proud  of  our  medical  professionals,  who  are  top-notch  in  their  fields.  Of  our  total 
number  of  Air  Force  physicians,  53  percent  are  board-certified,  as  compared  to 
the  overall  DOD  rate  of  45  percent.  In  fact,  there  are  many  similar  examples  of 
the  outstanding  quality  of  AFMS  personnel  throughout  our  five  corps  and  the 
enlisted  ranks. 

We  are  confident  that  the  AFMS  has  the  knowledge,  skills  and  talent  to 
make  TRICARE  a  success.  We  are  committed  to  making  it  the  best  health  care 
system  it  can  possibly  be,  and  are  very  encouraged  by  our  progress  to  date.  We 
believe  TRICARE  is  the  way  of  the  future  that  will  enable  us  to  provide  high 
quality,  accessible  and  cost-effective  health  care  to  our  patients,  who  so  richly 
deserve  it.  We  also  recognize  that  there  are  some  difficulties  with  the  program, 
most  of  which  will  be  worked  out  with  time  and  experience. 

One  significant  issue  is  care  for  our  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries. 
Today,  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  continue  to  receive  care  in  MTFs  on  a 
space-available  basis.  However,  space  is  becoming  less  and  less  available  as  our 
MTFs  close  and  as  the  competition  for  military  medical  facility  access  increases. 

We  are  currently  examining  an  option  to  resolve  this  issue.  In  addition  to 
continuing  to  allow  these  patients  to  be  served  on  a  space-available  basis  in  our 
MTFs,  discussions  are  currently  underway  with  the  Administration  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a  new  demonstration  where  DOD  would  maintain  its  current 
level  of  effort  and  would  expend  those  funds  first;  then  turn  to  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  to  cover  additional  dual  eligible  beneficiaries  who 
choose  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime. 

We  also  have  real  concern  over  some  alternatives  to  TRICARE  suggested 
by  various  individuals  and  groups.  One  of  those  alternatives  is  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP),  the  program  offered  to  other 
federal  employees.  Interestingly,  one  complaint  voiced  by  some  military 
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beneficiaries  is  that  TRICARE,  with  its  triple-option  benefit,  is  too  complex. 
However,  the  FEHBP,  with  more  than  350  plans  nationwide  to  choose  fi-om, 
would  be  much  more  difficult  for  our  beneficiaries  to  understand.  More 
importantly,  the  AFMS  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  this  alternative  because 
of  the  financial  burden  it  would  place  on  our  Air  Force  families. 

The  costs  paid  by  the  beneficiaries  for  the  FEHBP  could  be  considerably 
higher  than  costs  under  TRICARE.  Under  the  current  FEHBP  system,  where  the 
government  pays  approximately  72  percent  of  the  premium  and  the  beneficiary 
picks  up  the  remaining  28  percent,  typical  out-of-pocket  costs  for  a  family  of  four 
range  from  $1,510  to  $2,460  for  HMO-type  plans  similar  to  TRICARE  Prime. 
DOD  estimates  the  average  out-of-pocket  costs  for  an  active  duty  family  under 
TRICARE  Prime  to  be  only  $1 10  to  $160.  DOD  would  need  to  provide  a 
substantial  subsidy  to  offset  the  higher  FEHBP  premium  expenses  in  order  to 
make  these  plans  a  cost-effective  alternative  for  our  beneficiaries.  The  July  1995 
Congressional  Budget  Office  report.  Restructuring  Military  Medical  Care, 
estimates  it  would  be  $4.8  billion  more  expensive  to  the  government  to  subsidize 
FEHBP  premiums  for  military  families  at  the  TRICARE  Prime  rates. 

We  do  not  support  the  FEHBP  as  a  viable  alternative  to  TRICARE,  not 
only  because  of  complexity  and  the  increased  costs.  We  also  feel  strongly  that  it 
would  threaten  medical  readiness,  the  very  reason  for  our  existence:  to  provide 
support  to  the  Air  Force  warfighfing  capability.  As  addressed  in  the  CBO  report, 
financing  an  FEHBP  option  would  require  significant  downsizing  of  the  MHSS, 
affecting  our  readiness  baseline.  We  must  guard  against  any  effort  that  would 
jeopardize  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  troops  in  battle. 

We  in  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service  are  extremely  proud  of  our  record 
and  are  committed  to  sustaining  our  hallmark  of  quality  care  in  the  challenging 
years  ahead.  Through  the  application  of  the  proven  managed  care  principles  of 
TRICARE,  Air  Force  medicine  will  only  grow  better  and  stronger.  TRICARE  is 
the  most  fundamental  change  in  military  medicine  since  the  introduction  of 
CHAMPUS  three  decades  ago.  We  feel  it  will  exceed  the  needs  of  our 
beneficiaries  by  providing  the  highest  quality  and  most  cost-effective  medical  care 
available  in  the  world  today  and  into  the  next  century.  And  it  will  ensure  Air 
Force  medics  have  the  training  and  state-of-the-art  skills  needed  to  perform  our 
wartime  mission. 

I  extend  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  members  of  this  committee  for  their 
support  of  Air  Force  medicine.  With  your  help,  the  AFMS  will  confinue  to  be  a 
leader  in  both  the  military  and  civilian  health  care  sectors,  offering  knowledge  and 
solutions  to  today's  challenges  that  only  the  unique  talents  of  the  Air  Force  can 
provide. 
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BUDGET  REDUCTION 


Mr.  Young.  Let  me  first  compliment  all  of  you.  In  our  visits  with 
troops  and  their  families  and  people  who  provide  medical  care  and 
throughout  the  services  the  reports  are  very,  very  good.  People  are 
very  pleased  and  happy  with  the  care  they  get. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  it  takes  them  awhile  to  get  treated. 
We  had  a  situation  where  several  enlisted  people  told  us  that  their 
families  had  to  wait  4  or  5  hours  even  to  be  seen  if  they  went  to 
an  emergency  room  situation.  We  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that. 
I  want  to  relate  that  to  the  main  topic  and  that  is  the  reduction 
in  the  budget  request. 

I  had  identified  what  I  thought  was  a  fairly  accurate  number  of, 
real  reduction  was,  about  $473  million  of  that  $600  million  that 
was  a  real  reduction.  Give  me  an  idea  of  how  much  of  that  each 
of  the  services  would  expect  to  absorb.  General  Cuddy  said  $180 
million  of  that  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Army. 

General  ANDERSON.  Sir,  the  Air  Force  piece,  our  best  estimate  is 
about  $145  million. 

Admiral  KOENIG.  Our  estimate  is  around  $150  million.  The  three 
services  are  within  5  percent  of  absorbing  the  whole  thing  that 
way,  a  $180  million,  $150  million,  $145  million  split. 

Mr.  Young.  We  are  only  $2  million  apart  on  our  estimates.  I 
have  to  say  to  you  that  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  have  that  $475  mil- 
lion restored  so  that  you  don't  have  to  suffer  the  cuts.  That  is  my 
position  going  in. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  is  the  effect  on  the  $180  million 
reduction  for  the  Army,  for  example.  General  Cuddy  said  that 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  two  hospitals  but  you  probably  wouldn't 
close  two  hospitals;  you  would  do  other  things.  Tell  me  some  of  the 
things  you  would  do  to  get  to  that  $180  million  reduction. 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  think  the  best  way  to  lead  in  would  be  to  look  at 
where  those  proposed  reductions  are  positioned.  In  our  increased 
efficiencies  through  TRICARE,  we  had  planned  a  savings  through 
utilization  management  that  would  rise  progressively  over  the  re- 
mEiining  years  of  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum,  POM,  to  a 
total  of  four  percent.  The  current  proposed  reduction  would  put  a 
five  percent  requirement  or  cost  avoidance,  through  utilization 
management  fi-om  now  through  each  of  the  fisced  years  of  the  POM. 
I  think  General  Cuddy  referred  to  that  in  his  comments — no,  it  was 
Admiral  Koenig. 

This  group  that  you  see  here  is  basically  the  corporate  board  of 
directors  in  making  TRICARE  work,  and  I  don't  think  that  there 
is  another  outfit  in  the  country  that  is  driving  harder  to  realize  ef- 
ficiencies in  care,  and  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  Our  concern  is 
that  by  arbitrarily  sa3dng  if  you  can  rise  to  X  percent  utilization 
management  cost  avoidance  within  3  years,  why  can't  you  just  do 
5  percent  every  year — it  is  easy  to  say  but  hard  to  do. 

The  second  part  of  the  reductions  would  relate  to  emergency 
medical  services  that  we  provide  in  out-of-Military  Treatment  Fa- 
cility locations.  Again,  that  is  something  you  can  say  you  can  take 
out  of  the  budget,  but  in  reality  you  will  have  to  find  another  place 
to  shift  dollars  from  within  our  Defense  Health  Program  to  pay  for 
those  health  services.  If  somebody  has  an  automobile  accident  out- 
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side  a  catchment  area  and  needs  care,  we  are  not  going  to  say  that 
is  out  of  hne,  out  of  the  budget. 

The  third  area  is  something  I  consider  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-fooHsh.  It  is  something  we  always  do.  Everybody  does  it. 
When  times  are  tight  you  say,  we  will  postpone  taking  care  of  our 
capital  investments;  we  will  eat  our  seed  corn. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Murtha's  comment,  we  are  not  building  any 
more  new  hospitals.  We  have  none  currently  in  the  plan  with  the 
exception  of  Bassett  in  Alaska.  We  have  a  need  for  remediating  life 
safety  violations  and  needed  renovations  within  the  existing  capital 
stock  that  we  have.  While  that  is  one  way  to  solve  the  budget  prob- 
lem in  the  current  and  near  years,  to  postpone  those  renovations 
in  a  system  which  depends  upon  its  facilities,  and  has  a  75-year 
replacement  time  line,  in  the  long  run,  is  not  wise. 

So  those  are  the  three  areas:  change  in  utilization  management 
expectations;  emergency  medical  services;  and  MilCon  renovations. 
Those  costs  would  be  spread  out.  We  operate  this  system  cor- 
porately  now;  we  budget  on  a  per  capita  basis.  That  is  what  has 
enabled  us  to  drive  those  costs  down  and  we  would  figure  out  a 
way  to  apportion  the  costs  across  the  services;  and  whether  they 
come  out  of  his  civilian  end  strength  or  out  of  General  Anderson's, 
one  way  or  another  it  would  turn  out  with  time. 

Mr.  Young.  Before  we  get  into  the  original  question  about  how 
each  service  would  deal  with  this  reduction,  it  is  my  under- 
standing. Dr.  Joseph,  that  your  original  estimate  of  the  savings 
was  only  one  percent  as  opposed  to  the  five  percent? 

Dr.  Joseph.  It  was  1  percent  rising  to  the  end  of  the  POM  period 
to  4  percent.  We  feel  that  every  year  we  can  squeeze  out  a  little 
more  without  having  an  adverse  effect  on  quality  or  access.  That 
is  the  nature  of  the  managed  care  process. 

The  proposal  now  is  to  just  say  if  you  can  do  a  little,  you  can  do 
more  and  take  5  percent  out  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Young.  We  are  committed  to  making  sure  that  proper  med- 
ical care  is  available  to  the  soldiers  and  to  their  families. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  question  I  asked  about  the  $180  million. 
General,  how  do  you  think  the  Army  might  deal  with  that? 

General  Cuddy.  Other  thsm  the  ways  Dr.  Joseph  alluded  to, 
which  is  the  real  property  management  side  of  the  house,  you  can 
get  a  few  dollars  out  but  pay  later  as  you  kick  that  can  down  the 
road.  The  other  things — and  having  run  the  Medical  Command  I 
can  tell  you  you  can  do  some  things  like  you  can  squeeze  down 
your  clinic  hours  but  all  that  does  is  increase  the  queue  on  the  ac- 
cess side  and  it  doesn't  gain  you  anything  in  that  regard.  You  can 
outsource  some  things.  We  can  put  more  into  the  CHAMPUS  side 
of  the  house.  We  can  put  more  into  the  managed  care  contracts. 
Again,  that  is  pa3dng  that  price  down  the  road.  That  is  the  only  al- 
ternative we  have  other  than  the  civilian  end  strength  where  you 
can  make  some  significant  savings  up  front  if  you  can  do  it  early 
enough  in  the  fiscal  year.  But  that  would,  as  I  said  earlier,  in  my 
view  impact  on  both  the  access  and  the  cost  to  the  DoD  and  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Young.  Admiral,  how  about  the  $150  million  that  you  esti- 
mated for  the  Navy;  how  would  the  Navy  absorb  that? 
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Admiral  KOENIG.  Dr.  Joseph  and  General  Cuddy  have  covered  a 
lot  of  it,  including  maintenance  and  repair  of  facilities,  which  need 
to  be  maintained  or  we  are  going  to  pay  a  bigger  price  down  the 
road.  The  shortfall  would  be  approximately  equal  to  the  amount  of 
health  care  we  deliver  at  Bethesda  on  an  annual  basis,  and  that 
is  a  pretty  big  facility.  The  people  at  the  end  of  the  queue,  since 
we  have  a  prioritized  system  for  delivery  of  health  care,  are  our  re- 
tirees, so  that  is  where  it  would  come  out  of. 

Many  are  CHAMPUS  eligible  and  some  are  medicare  eligible. 
CHAMPUS  eligibles,  unable  to  receive  care  in  military  treatment 
facilities  would  receive  care  in  the  CHAMPUS  system  with  DoD 
paying  the  bill.  Medicare-eligibles  will  find  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  care  from  us,  and  those  are  the  people  who  depend  on 
us  the  most. 

General  Anderson.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  comment  that  I 
was  really  impressed  with  the  speed  of  your  math  in  adding  up 
those  three  numbers.  I  hope  this  comes  across  okay,  but  I  said 
about  $145  million.  The  actual  Air  Force  ntunber  is  $147  million, 
so  the  $2  million  belongs  to  the  Air  Force. 

As  my  colleagues  have  just  mentioned,  there  certainly  is  no  plan 
nor  is  there  ever  a  desire  for  a  lockout  as  was  used  before,  but  the 
term  that  concerns  me  is  "squeeze  out."  On  the  space  available 
side,  there  won't  be  any  space  available  if  we  are  to  endure  the 
type  of  cuts  in  the  budget  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  opportunities  for  modest  savings  in  the 
realms  of  modernization  and  facility  management.  As  Dr.  Joseph 
alluded  to,  the  replacement  cycle  now  for  an  Air  Force  facility  is 
109  years  based  on  the  MilCon  opportunities  that  we  have.  So  we 
would  really  just  push  problems  to  the  right  downstream,  and  we 
are  big  into  preventive  maintenance  both  for  patients  and  for  facili- 
ties with  a  philosophy  that  money  spent  up  fi-ont  wisely  really 
saves  money  in  the  long  riin.  But  I  think  the  very  real  impact  will 
be  on  access,  especially  for  our  over  65  people. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Young.  The  "over  65"  issue  concerns  Members  like  myself 
who  represent  many,  many  people  over  age  65  who  are  retired  fi'om 
the  military.  And  that  is  a  major  concern,  but  also  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  active  duty  families. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  military  facility  and  talked  a  lot 
about  the  medical  issues  and  the  situation  with  the  hospital,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  people  not  having  access,  and  you  have  em- 
phasized access,  was  they  told  me  that  their  telephone  systems 
were  so  outdated  that  patients  trying  to  call  in  to  make  appoint- 
ments couldn't  even  get  through  the  telephone  system. 

How  widespread  is  that  throughout  the  services? 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  don't  think  that  the  problem  is  in  any  genergd 
sense  the  sophistication  or  quality  of  the  equipment. 

I  was  trying  to  remember  the  name  of  the  place  because  I  have 
heard  that — I  think  it  is  probably  the  same  place.  I  haven't  heard 
that  in  other  places  going  around.  There  have  been  two  problems; 
one  having  enough  energy  or  efficiency  in  the  system  to  really 
make  a  telephone  appointment  system  work  well,  and,  two,  having 
enough  organized  efficiency  in  the  system  so  that  when  you  call 
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there  is  a  way  to  make  an  appointment  and  there  is  a  clear  chain 
of  access  into  the  system  and  somebody  helps  you  get  the  right  ap- 
pointment at  the  right  time  in  a  networked  way. 

Managed  care  is  the  answer  to  both  those  things.  Where  we  do 
not  have  enough  wiring  or  outmoded  circuitry,  that  is  a  different 
story,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  a  problem  throughout  the  system. 

Admiral  Koenig.  I  think  that  there  are  places  where  we  do  have 
significant  problems  with  our  communications  systems.  We  have 
been  fixing  them.  I  think  that  the  TRICARE  program,  as  we  imple- 
ment it  by  region,  will  overcome  that  because  we  make  the  ability 
to  contact  health  care  finders  much  easier  for  our  patients. 

But  there  are  outmoded  telephone  systems  on  a  number  of  bases 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  suspect  this  occurs  in  all  three 
services.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  infrastructure  that  often 
goes  beyond  the  medical  facility,  repaired  on  the  bases  as  well. 

I  visit  bases  too,  and  sometimes  just  getting  an  outside  line  can 
be  an  incredible  struggle.  So  the  problem  goes  beyond  the  medical 
treatment  facility.  It  goes  to  the  whole  base  level. 

General  Anderson.  I  would  absolutely  agree  with  that  and  tell 
you  that  we  see  the  full  implementation  of  TRICARE  as  a  potential 
solution  to  the  access  problem,  which  is  the  major  problem  we  have 
in  military  medicine.  We  don't  have  problems  with  our  quality.  The 
unit  cost  of  what  we  do  is  better  than  we  can  buy  it  for  anywhere 
using  outside  independent  studies.  We  haven't  solved  the  access 
problem  yet.  But  we  are  getting  there  under  TRICARE. 

The  places  where  we  have  implemented  TRICARE,  it  is  working. 
The  access  is  infinitely  better.  We  assign  a  primary  care  manager 
to  each  person  who  enrolls.  That  is  their  family  doctor.  And  there 
is  good  access  there. 

We  put  standards  and  limitations  about  how  many  people  can  be 
assigned  to  each  primary  care  manager.  So  they  are  not  overrun 
with  an  overabundance  of  patients.  We  are  going  to  fix  this  and  we 
are  going  to  fix  it  near  term.  We  see  TRICARE  as  fully  imple- 
mented by  1997,  so  it  is  right  around  the  corner. 

General  Cuddy.  I  would  like  to  echo,  I  believe  that  this  is  an  on- 
going thing  that  we  are  all  working  on  to  solve.  The  place  you  refer 
to  I  am  aware  of.  We  have  tried  to  address  that  issue  and  will  get 
some  money  that  way,  but  when  you  have  as  many  as  we  have  we 
have  to  pick  them  off  one  at  a  time  and  get  them  in  the  right  order 
and  get  them  done.  If  you  look  at  Fort  Sam,  where  we  just  put  the 
new  Brooke  up,  I  think  you  will  find  it  to  be  perfect  there,  and  as 
we  work  through  this  we  will  get  it  solved. 

Dr.  Joseph.  If  I  might  prolong  this  a  moment  more.  If  every 
mother  in  the  system  around  a  particular  base  knows  that  unless 
she  calls  within  2  minutes  after  8  a.m.  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
month  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  non-urgent  appointment 
for  the  month,  it's  a  catch-22.  We  can't  make  appointments  for  the 
following  month  until  8  a.m.  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  next 
month.  No  communication  system  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  good 
the  hardware,  is  going  to  solve  that  problem. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  an  array  of  availability  of  care, 
people  who  know  how  to  network  patients  into  care,  ability  to 
reach  the  other  military  clinics  down  the  street  should  you  have  to 
find  a  pediatric  appointment,  then  the  behavior  begins  to  shift. 
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People  don't  feel  they  have  to  call  between  8:00  and  8:03  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month  to  get  an  appointment  for  that  month; 
and,  you  don't  need  quite  as  many  wires  or  telephone  operators  to 
do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Young.  Before  I  yield  to  Mr.  Murtha  I  would  like  to  ask  each 
of  you  to  help  us  identify  the  one  case,  General  Cuddy,  that  we  are 
both  aware  of  now.  We  would  like  to  try  to  fix  that.  If  you  could 
help  us  identify  similar  situations,  we  would  like  to  try  to  help  fix 
them.  We  want  to  help  you  be  the  problem  solver.  Mr.  Murtha. 

HIV  POLICY 

Mr.  Murtha.  In  line  with  what  the  Chairman  is  saying,  as  you 
know,  in  Newport  News,  we  helped  solve  that  problem  with  a  few 
dollars  and  we  did  it  very  timely.  We  have  to  be  careful  we  don't 
say  TRICARE  later  on  is  going  to  take  care  of  it  and  there  are 
some  areas  that  don't  get  t£iken  care  of  and  then  we  forget  that. 
So  if  you  have  areas  where  it  is  cost  effective  to  do  something  and 
let  us  know,  we  could  put  money  in  to  take  care  of  that  problem. 
In  the  past  that  has  been  successful. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  going  to  be  discouraging  to  you 
is,  I  don't  see  much  chance  of  medicare  reimbursing  the  military 
for  medicare  services.  The  reason  I  say  that,  for  four  or  five  years 
we  have  been  working  trying  to  get  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  White  House,  whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  to  go 
along,  and  we  have  had  no  success  at  all. 

I  realize  what  you  are  saying.  We  believe  strongly  that  when  a 
person  joins  the  military  they  sign  up  for  medical  care  long-term 
from  the  military.  We  have  certainly  done  everything  we  could.  But 
when  you  see  medicare,  the  deficit  that  they  have  just  this  past 
quarter,  you  begin  to  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  military  problem, 
it  is  an  overall  problem.  So  I  doubt  very  much  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  convince  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  tremendous  feeling  out  there,  and  I  think  President 
Clinton  learned  that  early,  that  you  are  not  going  to  disrupt  that 
medicare  system.  If  you  do,  you  are  going  to  be  gone.  He  sent  a 
message  last  time  and  is  still  sending  the  message  that  the  seniors 
don't  want  their  system  disrupted  and  that  would  mean  money 
would  come  out  of  medicare  to  go  to  the  military.  I  don't  see  a  lot 
of  chance  of  that  happening. 

I  know  you  have  a  demonstration  you  are  working  on,  which  I 
support.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  prove  that  we  will  save  money 
overall  for  the  government.  But  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  hope. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  specific  question,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
this  in  conference.  Have  we  had  problems  taking  care  of  the  HIV 
positive,  with  a  policy  put  in  place  before  Congress  passed  the 
amendment  saying  force  people  out?  Did  we  have  a  problem  with 
that  policy  at  all? 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  don't  think  so.  The  care  during  the  periods  when 
HIV-infected  service  members  were  not  very  ill  and  then  during 
the  episodes  where  they  require  more  intensive  medical  care,  I 
think  we  have  done  very  well. 

Mr.  Murtha.  As  I  understand,  there  are  a  thousand  people  in 
that  category. 

Dr.  Joseph.  One  thousand  forty-nine. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  We  treat  them  the  same.  Before  the  amendment 
was  passed,  they  were  treated  the  same  as  hepatitis  or  any  other 
disease.  If  the  person  came  into  the  service  without  one  of  those 
diseases,  we  took  care  of  them  until  they  becemie  ineffective  for  the 
miHtary. 

Dr.  Joseph.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Does  anybody  have  a  problem  with  the  policy  as  it 
was?  Because  we  are  in  a  turmoil  about  whether  we  are  going  to 
change  it  back.  Are  their  problems  we  should  know  about  in  taking 
care  of  these  folks? 

Admiral  KOENIG.  We  have  no  problems  with  the  previous  policy. 

LYME  DISEASE 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  what  you  have  done 
on  the  preventive  side  as  far  as  training  your  people  before  they 
went  into  combat  zones.  I  saw  your  program  on  L3rme  disease  and 
ticks.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  put  in  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  because  we  knew  Lyme  disease  was  a  problem.  I  see  you 
have  a  preventive  program  where  you  tell  people  what  they  should 
do  and  how  they  shoiild  avoid  £uid  how  to  identify  ticks,  et  cetera. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1996  included  $846,000  for  a 
National  Environment  Training  Center  for  Lyme  Disease.  In  response  to  this,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  tasked  the  U.S.  Army,  the  DoD  Ex- 
ecutive agent  for  Lyme  Disease,  in  February  with  issuing  a  Request  for  Proposal 
(RFP)  to  award  a  contract  for  the  Center.  Seven  offerors  submitted  proposals  for  re- 
view in  response  to  the  RFP.  A  Source  Selection  Board  met  and  reviewed  all  pro- 
posals by  the  end  of  June.  One  offeror,  however,  expressed  concerns  regarding  the 
selection  process  and  requested  a  formal  investigation,  thus  halting  the  selection 
process  and  preventing  negotiations  to  award  a  single  contract.  The  investigation 
was  initiated  mid-July  with  a  request  to  aU  offerors  to  document  any  concerns.  Only 
one  offeror  noted  any  concern,  namely  that  an  additional  Army  requirement  had 
been  given  to  some  of  the  offerors.  The  subsequent  investigation  found  no  evidence 
of  such  a  requirement,  and  found  no  evidence  of  any  improprieties  in  the  integrity 
of  proposal  submission  and  evaluation.  Due  to  the  extensive  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion, generated  by  the  allegation  of  the  one  offeror,  the  entire  contracting  process 
could  not  be  completed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  budget  year.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  subsequent  funding  provided  for  the  Center  in  the  following  fiscal 
years.  Thus,  while  the  Department  made  every  effort  to  adhere  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Act,  the  contracting  process  and  the  ensuing  investigation  prevented  it  from 
establishing  the  Environment  Training  Center  for  Lyme  Disease. 

CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL  INCIDENTS 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Let  me  mention,  when  you  talk  about  facilities,  in 
slowing  down  maintenance,  I  went  to  the  lab  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  it  was  disgraceful.  I  think  they  lost  a  thousand  animals  in  one 
year  because  the  air-conditioning  system  was  so  bad.  We  were  in 
the  forefront  of  taking  care  of  that  building.  As  I  understand,  they 
are  going  to  break  ground  for  it  in  the  near  future.  We  are  pleased 
about  that.  It  was  shocking  to  see  the  terrible  conditions  they  were 
working  under,  top  notch  scientists. 

One  of  the  things  that  worries  me  and  70  percent  of  the  public 
is  concerned  about  a  terrorist  attack.  We  had  a  person  before  the 
Committee  that  is  an  expert  in  the  dispensing  of  biological  weap- 
ons, biological  agents  and  chemic£d  weapons.  I  am  worried  that  we 
don't  have  the  ability  to  react  to  a  massive  terrorist  attack  similar 
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to  the  one  that  they  had  in  Japan,  whether  it  is  anthrax,  chemi- 
cals, or  whatever  it  is. 

I  have  been  pushing  the  idea  that  maybe  we  should  upgrade  the 
National  Guard  or  the  Reserve  to  be  able  to  react  to  a  major  attack 
like  that,  because  I  believe  it  is  going  to  come.  I  believe  at  some 
point  we  are  going  to  have  a  terrorist  try  to  infiltrate  the  £iir  ducts 
in  the  subway  in  one  of  our  major  cities  and  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  ability  to  respond  because  it  will  overwhelm  the  civilian 
sector.  They  tell  us  that  if  the  sarin  gas  had  been  to  military  speci- 
fications there  would  have  been  thousands  of  people  killed  in  Japan 
instead  of  just  a  few. 

Do  we  have  a  way  to  respond  to  a  chemical  or  biological  attack? 

Dr.  Joseph.  We  have  a  somewhat  limited  ability.  What  you  are 
describing  is  the  new  dark  horizon.  With  respect  to  medical  re- 
sponse to  a  domestic  incident  of  that  kind,  there  is  an  overall  plan- 
ning authority  through  FEMA,  Federal  Emergency  Meuiagement 
Agency,  and  there  is  also  something  called  the  National  Medical 
Disaster  System  that  involves  ourselves.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, HHS,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  VA,  and  FEMA  with 
our  various  assets. 

The  responsibility  and  leadership  for  a  medical  response  to  a  do- 
mestic terrorist  attack  of  that  sort  lies  with  HHS.  We  peirticipate 
in  a  variety  of  ways  because  of  the  assets  we  have  for  identifica- 
tion, transportation  of  patients,  evacuation  using  the  military  sys- 
tem of  patients,  et  cetera.  But  I  think  we  would  be  fooling  our- 
selves if  we  didn't  acknowledge  that  the  country  has  a  long  way  to 
go  in  terms  of  the  preparation  of  the  ability  to  respond,  anyplace, 
any  time. 

If  you  think  about  Oklahoma  City,  you  need  to  have  everything, 
from  the  local  organization  of  search  and  rescue  and  emergency 
medical  capability,  all  the  way  back  through  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  are  talking  about  on  a  Federal  level,  and  we  are  not  there 
yet  as  a  country. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion.  We  have  put  money 
in  for  identification  and  I  think  the  Naval  Lab  is  working  on  that. 
They  think  they  are  fairly  well  along  on  identification,  but  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  have  nothing  in  place  anywhere.  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  Reserve  or  National  Guard,  we  have  chemical  warfare 
units,  be  redone  to  respond  to  this  kind  of  thing. 

We  have  downgraded  the  deployment  of  chemical  weapons  since 
it  hasn't  been  used  for  years,  but  if  we  had  a  major  disaster  they 
would  call  the  Federal  Government  and  we  would  have  no  ability 
to  respond.  If  we  could  do  it  in  the  National  Guard  and  have  units 
ready  to  respond  to  a  tragedy  like  that,  we  would  save  a  lot  of 
lives.  Otherwise,  we  will  do  it  after  the  emergency  and  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple will  have  died  from  it. 

So  prevention  is  something  we  are  working  on,  but  it  is  some- 
thing I  would  suggest  that  you  look  into  and  see  if  there  is  any  way 
we  can  help  with  money.  But  it  seems  it  would  be  an  organiza- 
tional problem  with  maybe  some  money  and  some  ability  to  have 
a  program  ready  so  they  can  get  on  planes  and  fly  to  that  area  to 
help  people  when  it  happens. 

Dr.  JosEiPH.  I  think  it  is  a  bit  of  the  same  problem  as  with  the 
medicare  issues,  in  that  you  have  very  broad  overlapping  of  juris- 
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dictional  issues.  Crisis  management  is  the  FBI's  province.  So  you 
have  the  FBI,  DoD,  FEMA,  HHS,  involved  in  that  whole  area  of 
how  to  orchestrate  a  response  even  prior  to  your  issue  of  how  do 
you  equip,  whether  it  is  National  Guard  or  active  duty  units  or 
whatever,  to  respond. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  So  who  should  I  suggest  a  plan  to? 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  think  within  the  Department,  a  person  to  talk  to 
is  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve  Affairs,  Debby  Lee,  in  terms 
of  the  Reserve  components  and  their  role.  But  you  will  very  quickly 
get  on  to  the  territory  of  other  agency  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  For  instance,  the  National  Guard  is  called  upon  in 
disasters  by  the  Governors.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  have  the 
same  situation  where  they  are  called  upon  by  Governors.  You  are 
saying  Reserve  Affairs  is  the  one  who  would  have  to  reorganize  the 
units  to  have  that  capability? 

Dr.  Joseph.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Somebody  has  to  tell  them,  look,  here  is  what  we 
need.  Is  that  something  you  can  do?  In  the  hypothetical  situation, 
they  say  half  the  city  of  New  York  could  have  a  problem  in  just 
a  few  hours. 

Dr.  Joseph.  Yes.  I  think  we  can — we  can  provide  you  with  some 
estimates  of  what  the  medical  requirements  would  be. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  That  would  be  helpful. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Chemical  or  biological  incidents,  such  as  the  terrorist  attack  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  pose 
a  real  threat  to  the  United  States.  The  lead  medical  organization  for  responding  to 
such  incidents  within  the  United  States  is  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS).  The  Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP)  (Public  Law  93-288  as  amended 
1992)  addresses  the  United  States  government  programs  designed  to  assist  state 
and  local  agencies  in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Under  the  FRP,  HHS  may  request  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  to  provide  resoiirces  (equipment,  personnel  and  supplies)  to  assist  in  respond- 
ing to  disasters.  The  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  is  the  DoD  executive  agent  for 
coordinating  requests  for  assistance. 

Chemical/Biological  (C/B)  agents  can  generate  casualties  in  an  extremely  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  These  patients  fall  into  four  distinct  sub-groups.  There  are:  Initially 
contaminated,  or  exposed  individuals  with  injuries  sustained  by  direct  blast  or  ex- 
plosive delivery  devise;  contaminated  or  exposed  individuals  as  a  result  of  secondary 
fire  or  explosion;  contaminated  individuals  without  injury;  and  Individuals  who  sus- 
pect they  were  exposed  to  a  C/B  agent.  Depending  on  the  degree  of  injury  and/or 
agent,  wounds  and/or  exposure  could  be  fatal  if  decontamination  and/or  medical  as- 
sistance is  not  immediately  available. 

There  could  be  a  role  for  the  Reserve  Components  in  support  of  possible  C/B  inci- 
dents in  the  United  States.  In  conjimction  with  the  active  force.  Reserve  medical 
units  could  be  used  to  augment  civil  agencies  preparing  for,  or  responding  to,  such 
incidents. 

Time  is  the  critical  element  in  responding  to  any  C/B  incident.  The  Reserve  com- 
ponent force  can  be  called  upon  to  assist,  if  required,  but  due  to  the  time  required 
to  activate  reserve  units,  they  may  not  be  the  best  resource  to  provide  initial  re- 
sponse to  a  C/B  incident.  The  Reserve  and  Guard  could,  however,  be  effectively  uti- 
hzed  after  the  initial  response  or  if  the  duration  of  the  required  assistance  is 
lengthy.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  working  with  the 
Services,  could  explore  the  use  of  Reserve  medical  units  thereby  offering  an  en- 
hanced capability  within  the  DoD  to  support  C/B  disasters  in  the  continental  United 
States.  The  precise  personnel,  equipment  and  supply  requirement  will  vary  with  the 
agent  used,  and  location  of  the  incident. 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  will  go  back  and  talk  with  Ms.  Lee  and  see  if  we 
can't  provide  to  the  Committee  some  sense  of  what  we  think  it 
would  mean  from  the  Reserve  side  and  from  the  medical  side.  But 
the  jurisdictional  issue  is  a  real  one  here. 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  many  of  you  know,  mihtary  medicine  is  critical  to  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  and  the  entire  State.  We  have  always  been  proud  in  our 
State  to  welcome  any  new  military  operation  for  generations. 

General,  you  were  just  at  Wilford  Hall  and  General  Cuddy  was 
just  at  Fort  Sam.  I  even  think  Admiral  Koenig's  wife  is  from  Texas. 

Admiral  KOENIG.  How  did  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Bonilla.  We  do  our  homework. 

Admiral  KOENIG.  I  am  going  to  Texas  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Where  is  she  from? 

Admiral  KOENIG.  Houston. 

HEALTH  CAKE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Joseph  about  admin- 
istrative costs  in  the  military  health  care  system  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  how  that  compares  to  the  private  sector,  to  private  medicine? 

Dr.  Joseph.  One,  I  can't  give  you  a  number  now.  We  will  try  to 
carve  out  a  number  for  you.  Two,  there  will  be  some  of  the  "apples 
and  oranges"  problem,  especially  since  we  have  that  dual  mission 
of  readiness  and  deplo3anent  as  well  as  peacetime  health  care.  But, 
three,  I  think  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  in  my  statement  speak 
for  themselves  in  terms  of  the  way  we  have  been  able  to  contain 
inflation  compared  to  the  civilian  sector,  while  not  sacrificing  qual- 
ity and  not  making  access  worse.  Although,  it  still  isn't  where  it 
should  be. 

Remember  during  the  health  care  debate  2  years  ago,  people 
tossed  around  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  system  only  spends  7  per- 
cent on  administrative  costs.  The  figures  people  toss  around  for 
mgmaged  care  systems  are  15  to  20  percent  in  administrative  costs. 
My  guess  is,  if  you  took  out  the  readiness,  the  training,  the  deploy- 
ment, some  of  the  additional  equipment  and  facilities  costs  we  have 
that  wouldn't  be  applicable  in  the  civilian  sector,  I  think  we  would 
be  extremely  competitive;  and,  we  would  come  up  with  a  number 
around  15  percent.  I  have  a  note  here,  $30  million  operation  and 
maintenance  and  around  $30  million  in  military  pay.  That  doesn't 
help  me.  We  will  try  to  CEirve  something  out. 

As  you  look  across  managed  care  systems  around  the  country  you 
don't  see  an5d:hing  that  operates  more  efficiently.  In  fact,  since  we 
don't  have  to  pay  out  to  our  chief  executives  and  our  for-profit 
shareholders  the  kinds  of  monies  that  Eire  being  sucked  out  of  the 
health  sector  now  by  the  for-profit  HMOs,  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations, we  probably  do  much  better;  15,  20  percent  would  be 
a  rough  guess.  We  will  try  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Get  back  to  me  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  "Corporate"  administrative  costs  for  the  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP)  are 
low  and  decreasing.  Administrative  costs  include  Management  Headquarters  spaces 
funded  outside  the  DHP  for  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Af- 
fairs) staff  and  field  operating  activities  providing  corporate  management  support 
(TRICARE  Support  Office,  formerly  OCHAMPUS),  and  portions  of  the  Defense  Med- 
ical Program  Activities.  The  fiscal  year  1994  cost  (O&M  and  Milpers)  for  these  func- 
tions was  $197  million  or  1.3%  of  the  DHP  funding.  In  fiscal  year  1997  these  activi- 
ties were  budgeted  for  $158  million  or  1.05%  of  the  DHP  funding. 
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Mr.  BONILLA.  There  are  related  areas  that  you  can  respond  to 
now  or  for  the  record,  and  that  is  how  administrative  costs  are  di- 
vided between  Health  Affairs  and  the  services,  are  there  upward 
or  downward  trends,  and  if  there  are  duplications,  how  can  they  be 
avoided  and  maybe  we  can  find  some  savings  in  that  area  as  well. 

What  role  does  Health  Affairs  perform  that  the  services  would 
not  otherwise  be  performing?  If  you  would  like  to  provide  that  for 
the  record,  that  is  fine. 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  prefer  to  come  back  for  the  record,  except  to  say 
as  an  introductory  statement,  our  principal  effort  has  been  building 
this  system  over  the  last  few  years.  Now  that  we  are  getting  to 
where  it  really  is  beginning  to  both  pay  off  and  to  work,  our  effort 
is  to  move  responsibility  and  authority  as  far  out  into  the  system 
as  we  can. 

For  example,  we  used  to  spend  our  time  in  the  TRICARE  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  sort  of  quasi-operational  issues  of  building 
TRICARE.  We  hardly  do  that  anymore.  Most  of  that  action  is  with 
the  Lead  Agents  in  the  TRICARE  regions.  You  can  follow  that 
down,  whether  it  is  in  a  service  line  or  the  overall  system  line.  In 
fact,  that  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  regionalized  system,  is  to  move 
that  responsibility  and  authority  and  the  administrative  require- 
ments that  go  with  it,  further  and  further  down  the  line. 

Beyond  that,  we  will  come  back  with  specifics  and  look  at  the 
numbers  and  the  questions  and  the  break  outs. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Corporate  administrative  costs  are  divided  between  OSD  and  the  military  depart- 
ments as  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

FY  1996  FY  1997 

Office  Secretary  of  Defense 138  102 

Military  Departments  59  56 

The  most  important  role  of  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs)  that  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  by  the  military  department  medical 
activities  is  coordination  and  development  of  TRICARE  and  a  uniform  benefit. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  The  reason  I  ask  this  is  I  think  we  can  find  some 
clear  evidence  and  trends  here  that  show  that  you  guys  do  a  lot 
more  for  the  buck  than  people  do  in  the  private  sector. 

Dr.  Joseph.  We  think  we  do. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Would  you  provide  the  Committee  with  an  histor- 
ical record  of  Health  Affairs'  administrative  costs  with  a  listing  of 
expansion  of  health  care  responsibilities? 

[The  information  follows:] 

Corporate  Administrative  cost  for  the  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP)  was  $197 
million  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  budgeted  at  $158  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  These 
numbers  represent  1.3%  or  1.05%,  respectively,  of  the  DHP  funding  thus  showing 
we  have  reduced  administrative  overhead. 

Expanded  functions  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1994  include  TRICARE  Con- 
tract Management,  TRICARE  Operation  and  Policy,  TRICARE  Marketing  Develop- 
ment on  Implementation  of  Uniform  Benefit,  Development  of  Subvention  PoUcy,  and 
Comprehensive  Clinical  Evaluation  Program/Persian  Gulf  Illness. 
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MILITARY  RETIREES 


Mr.  BONILLA.  I  would  like  to  move  on  now  to  talk  about,  as 
Chairman  Young  was  referring  to  earlier,  the  large  number  of  re- 
tirees that  he  has  in  his  district,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  them  in  the 
San  Antonio  area 

Dr.  Joseph.  They  are  all  Generals,  too.  We  hear  from  them  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I  believe  very  strongly  the  commitments  we  have 
made  to  people  who  have  served  in  the  military  throughout  the 
years  and  retired,  we  have  to  keep  those  commitments  to  them.  I 
have  heard  stories  that  they  call  Wilford  Hall  and  are  calling  to 
make  an  appointment  at  a  hospital  and  it  takes  6  months  just  to 
come  in  and  test  for  a  mammogram  in  some  cases. 

What  can  happen  within  a  period  of  time  like  that,  conditions 
can  become  more  acute,  not  to  mention  the  stress  and  the  traiuna 
that  people  go  through  on  a  personal  basis;  they  wonder  what  can 
happen  if  I  have  to  wait  6  months.  And  what  happens  if  that  ap- 
pointment gets  delayed. 

I  am  a  big  supporter  of  medicare  subvention  and  looking  for  solu- 
tions to  trying  to  address  what  the  retirees  are  having  to  go 
through.  I  wonder  if  you  are  hearing  the  same  things  we  are. 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  think  that  our  beneficiaries  have  been  very  patient 
with  us.  It  is  probably  a  residue  of  the  relationship  that  the  retir- 
ees have  with  the  services,  with  the  system.  I  am  sometimes 
amazed  that  they  have  been  as  patient  as  they  have. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Murtha's  comment,  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  get  subvention,  even  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  demonstration  that  we  proposed  is  one  in  which  DoD 
would  maintEiin  its  current  level  of  effort,  which  there  would  be  no 
additional  cost  to  medicare,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Agency 
(HCFA)  and  in  which  we  believe  we  can  show  that  it  is  cheaper  for 
them  to  work  with  us  than  with  Dr.  Brown  downtown. 

I  know  it  is  tough.  I  was  at  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et (OMB)  yesterday,  with  HCFA,  trying  to  get  this  demonstration 
rolling.  I  think  within  5  years,  unless  we  have  solved  the  sub- 
vention problem,  Mr.  Murtha,  we  will  either  not  be  taking  care  of 
our  over  65  retirees  in  the  Military  Health  Services  System 
(MHSS),  or  we  will  have  found  a  way  to  solve  the  problem.  I  really 
think  that  it  is  that  level  of  problem  for  the  system.  We  still  have 
a  few  years  to  improve  our  efficiencies  and  squeeze  out  a  little 
more  availability  of  care.  We  can  do  that  for  a  couple  more  years, 
but  I  am  not  sure  how  many  years  that  will  continue  to  go  on. 

I  think  it  is  about  a  5-year  horizon  where  the  problem  will  be 
solved  or  a  decision  will  be  made,  either  on  the  administration  side 
or  on  the  legislative  side,  where  we  just  can't  afford  to  do  it  any- 
more and  those  people  who  are  over  65  will  lose  their  eligibility. 
We  all  believe  that  would  be  a  terrible  thing,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
reality. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Dr.  Joseph,  what  you  said  hits  the  nail  right  on  the 
head.  There  are  a  lot  of  former  officers,  generals  that  are  retired 
in  our  area,  and  they  are  not  complainers.  They  have  been  very  pa- 
tient and  have  come  forward  and  raised  some  issues  now,  but  they 
have  been  very  patient  and  they  are,  frankly,  concerned  now,  be- 
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cause  some  of  them  are  getting  up  there  in  years  and  wondering 
what  is  going  to  happen  this  year,  next  year,  5  years  down  the 
road. 

Maybe  General  Anderson  might  Hke  to  comment.  I  know  that 
you  have  firsthand  experience  at  Wilford  Hall. 

General  Anderson.  Sir,  in  your  district  we  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  fortunately  have  been  able  to  provide  a  great  deal  of 
care  to  that  segment  of  the  population  and  haven't  been  faced  with 
the  squeeze  out  that  I  alluded  to  before. 

One  dimension  of  that  that  is  really  imperative  is  that  folks  in 
the  over  65  age  group  are  imperative  to  our  ability  to  run  quality 
training  programs  at  Wilford  Hall  and  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

In  my  judgment,  graduate  medical  education  is  the  lifeblood  of 
military  medicine.  So  I  was  fond  of  telling  at  the  Air  Force  Village 
that  their  participation  was  key  to  our  ability  to  ultimately  address 
our  readiness  issue.  Obviously,  that  played  very  well.  We  have  to 
continue  to  do  that.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

If  I  might  switch  to  the  fiscal  standpoint,  it  is  very  much  the 
right  fiscal  thing  to  do.  In  a  wonderful  book  published  recently  by 
a  real  scholar  on  American  health  care,  Halverson,  the  name  of  the 
book  is  "Strong  Medicine."  It  points  out  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  savings  in  the  medicare  crowd  that  are  paid  for  on  a  fee- 
for-service  basis.  The  opportunity  for  savings  by  moving  them  to  a 
managed  care  basis  like  TRICARE  is  50  percent. 

Dr.  Joseph  talked  about  the  demonstration.  I  don't  think  we  can 
lose.  I  think  there  is  enormous  opportunity  to  take  better  care  of 
our  people.  Most  of  them  as  you  alluded  to  before  have  great  loy- 
alty to  military  health  care.  The  quality  of  military  health  care 
across  the  board  is  unparalleled  in  this  country,  and  if  we  can  do 
it  for  anything  approaching  those  numbers  that  Mr.  Halverson  al- 
ludes to,  it  can't  lose. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  have  an  unwritten  contract  with  the  people. 
They  expect  that  kind  of  care,  as  they  should.  And  often  they  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  this  great  nation.  We  owe  it  to 
them.  We  can  do  it  cheaper  and  better.  It  is  imperative  to  the  fiscal 
solvency  of  TRICARE.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you.  I  am  out  of  time  now  and  will  either 
submit  the  remaining  questions  for  the  record  or  if  we  get  another 
round  I  have  a  few  more  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hefner. 

VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  don't  have  specific  questions,  just  to  make  an  ob- 
servation. I  know  it  is  not  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee,  but 
we  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  our  health  care  in  this  country  for 
our  veterans.  My  daughter  is  a  nurse  in  a  VA  facility  and  we  have 
a  $900  million  shortfall.  It  is  not  just  hospitals  on  the  bases  that 
are  being  squeezed,  we  have  them  in  our  VA  system.  The  way  we 
have  been  operating  for  the  past  few  months  at  75  percent  of  last 
year's  monies — we  have  nurses  that  are,  two  of  them  are  looking 
after  37  patients  in  our  VA  hospitals,  and  that  is  unacceptable 
whether  you  are  on  a  base  hospital  or  a  VA  hospital.  We  have  a 
real  problem  on  our  hands. 
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I  remember  when  we — I  was  chairman  of  MiHtary  Construction 
when  we  were  doing  the  construction  of  the  hospital  in  San  Anto- 
nio, the  problems  we  had  with  the  hospital  there.  It  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

I  don't  know  if  the  Medicare  situation  solves  the  problem,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  make  a  statement  that  it  is  not  unique  to  retired 
folks  that  have  spent  a  career — it  is  a  problem  with  folks  that  are 
entitled  to  health  care  that  serve  2,  4,  6,  or  8  years,  whether  serv- 
ice connected  or  whatever. 

We  have  a  contract  with  these  folks.  We  also  have  a  commitment 
to  those  folks.  Many  of  them  now  Eire  folks  that  went  as  draftees; 
they  didn't  have  a  choice.  And  now  they  are  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment for  some  help  and  they  are  not  getting  it.  So  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  not  only  this  Committee  and  a  commitment  to  try 
to  address  the  problems  whether  it  be  for  our  retired  career  people 
or  just  the  regular  guy  that  was  there  when  he  was  needed  and 
didn't  make  a  career  of  it. 

We  have  problems  all  over  and  need  to  work  together  to  solve 
these  questions.  That  is  just  an  observation.  I  have  no  further 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BREAST  CANCER  TREATMENT 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  something 
Mr.  Bonilla  raised  when  he  talked  about  access,  the  lady  that  had 
to  wait  six  months  for  a  mammogram  because  of  access.  We  have 
personal  knowledge  of  a  case  where  a  woman  was  delayed  a  mam- 
mogram and  delayed  analysis  and  it  cost  her  her  life.  Because  of 
that,  for  fiscal  year  1996,  of  $100  million  this  Committee  has  been 
appropriating  for  breast  cancer  research  for  a  number  of  years,  we 
directed  that  $25  million  of  that  $100  million  would  go  to  actual 
breast  cancer  treatment  in  the  services. 

Dr.  Joseph,  have  you  been  able  to  get  that  program  under  way? 
Are  you  doing  anything  with  that  $25  million? 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  think  on  the  access  side,  availability  of  memimog- 
raphy  and  related  services,  at  some  of  the  places  like  you  men- 
tioned before,  at  Bethesda,  has  been  a  very  positive  story. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  to  your  attention  to  something  that  we 
have  done  recently.  Through  CHAMPUS  we  now  pay  the  very  high 
costs  for  individual  women  with  breast  cancer  who  need  bone  mar- 
row transplantation  after  high  dose  chemotherapy.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  pay  for  this  treatment  under  CHAMPUS  previously. 
We  have  started  a  program  where  if  the  patient  enrolls  in  any  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  NIH-sponsored  clinical  trial,  we  can  pay 
for  those  costs.  I  think  that  has  been  a  great  service  to  a  number 
of  people. 

We  recently  broadened  that  program  in  a  formal  agreement  with 
NIH,  and  in  the  last  6  weeks  have  had  14  patients  who  have  been 
able  to  get  intensive  cancer  therapy  that  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  pay  for  before. 

So  I  think  we  are  doing  better  on  the  complicated  disease  fronts, 
especially  with  respect  to  breast  ceincer.  If  you  want  me  to  trace  the 
$25  million  specifically  I  will  get  back  to  the  Committee  with  that 
information.  I  think  regarding  services,  mammography  access  and 
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complicated  care  for  women  with  breast  cancer,  we  are  doing  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  Young.  Our  understanding  was  that  none  of  that  had  been 
obligated  yet.  Give  us  that  answer  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:! 

The  $25  million  designated  for  education,  training,  and  prevention  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  TRICARE  Lead  Agents  for  use  as  intended  by  Congress  and  detailed 
in  the  attached  business  plan.  Approximately  50%  of  the  funds  will  be  distributed 
to  the  Regions  based  on  the  eligible  population  aged  20  years  and  above  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  The  remaining  50%  will  be  distributed  based  on  proposed  implementa- 
tion plans  using  a  merit  based  system.  Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  Lead 
Agent  representatives  during  April  and  May.  Draft  implementation  plans  are  in 
progress  and  final  plans  are  due  in  Health  Affairs  by  May  31,  1996.  Funds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  obligated  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

BREAST  CANCER  PREVENTION,  DIAGNOSIS  AND  EDUCATION 

INITIATIVE 

BUSINESS  PLAN  SUMMARY 

PURPOSE 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  will  develop  and  carry  out  a 
Congressionally  directed  program  to  improve  prevention,  diagnosis  and  education  in 
breast  cancer  for  its  women  beneficiaries  utilizing  funds  allocated  in  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  This  program  makes  use  of  $25  million  dollars 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  Defense  Health  Program  budget. 

MARKET  ANALYSIS 

The  combined  number  of  active  duty  and  reserve  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
approached  350,000  (approximately  14%)  in  1995  and  is  increasing.  If  women 
beneficiaries  age  40  and  above  are  added  to  this  number,  women  beneficiaries  comprise 
approximately  35%  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System  (MHSS).  Breast  cancer  affects 
not  only  the  women  who  develop  the  disease  and  undergo  treatment,  but  also  their 
spouses,  families,  employers  and  peers.  Treatment  plus  the  loss  of  work  time,  and  in 
certain  cases  loss  of  life,  have  a  significant  and  far  reaching  impact  economically  and 
emotionally  on  the  military  and  the  Nation.  Early  breast  cancer  detection  and  prevention 
can  reduce  these  effects  and  increase  survival  rates.  Initiatives  to  advance  a  broad  range 
of  activities  to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  women  and  efforts  to  assist  women  in 
making  more  informed  choices  about  their  health  will  lead  to  reduced  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  breast  cancer.  It  is  through  education  and  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
clinical  examinations,  mammograms,  and  monthly  breast  self  examinations  that  we  most 
effectively  decrease  the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  breast  cancer  and  positively  affect 
the  well  being  and  morale  of  the  DoD  workforce  and  beneficiaries. 

OBJECTIVE  AND  GOAL 

OBJECTIVE:  To  ensure  awareness  of,  and  easy  access  to,  superior  medical  and 
diagnostic  technology  and  follow-up  care  for  the  early  detection  and  optimum  treatment 
of  breast  cancer  in  active  duty  women  and  women  beneficiaries. 

GOAL:  To  provide  training  in  early  detection,  minimization  of  breast  cancer  risk,  and 
optimization  of  health  care  availability  for  women  beneficiaries,  emphasizing  access  and 
follow-through  to  reach  the  entire  eligible  beneficiary  population  of  women  at  risk. 

TECHNOLOGY  EFFORTS 

Breast  cancer  education  and  prevention  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  health 
education  program  for  every  woman  beneficiary.  Women  beneficiaries  age  20  and  above 
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shall  be  instructed  and/or  provided  self  instructional  material  in  breast  self  examination  and 
encouraged  to  practice  monthly  breast  self  examinations. 

1)  Train  all  TRICARE  primary  care  managers  (PCMs)  through  funding  for,  and 
sponsorship  of,  a  short  course  in  clinical  breast  examination  techniques,  ethical 
considerations  and  decision  making  in  genetic  testing,  and  psychosocial  support  for 
patients  and  family  members  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer. 

a.  PCMs  shall  be  provided  continuing  health  education  training  on  breast  cancer 
screening,  mammography  and  management. 

b.  A  training  module  for  PCMs  can  be  developed  through  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  incorporated  into  the  Defense  Women's  Health 
Research  Program's  information  clearinghouse,  and  developed  into  CD-ROM 
discs  for  ongoing  training  and  continuing  education  credit.  This  mechanism  might 
serve  as  a  prototype  for  other  health  care  training  programs. 

c.  PCMs  shall  identify  beneficiaries  needing  additional  education  and  counseling 
on  early  breast  cancer  detection  and  management  and  provide  these  services. 

2)  Develop  or  obtain  health  education  information  and  interactive  modules  on  breast 
cancer  screening,  management,  and  treatment  to  educate  beneficiaries. 

3)  Determine  behaviors  that  impact  on  cancer  risk  and  modify  such  behaviors  to  enhance 
cancer  prevention  and  control. 

4)  Support  health  care  providers  in  studying  the  epidemiology  of  breast  cancer  in  general 
and  specifically  premenopausal  breast  cancer  in  the  military  population. 

5)  Train  interested  military  oncologists  in  breast  cancer  risk  assessment  and  genetic 
counseling.  High  risk  patients  will  be  identified,  screened  and  appropriately  counseled. 

6)  Encourage  greater  patient  participation  in  treatment  choice  by  providing  patient 
education  concerning  the  treatments  available,  including  chemoprevention  clinical  trials 
when  the  benefits  and  risks  of  the  therapy  have  been  thoroughly  explained. 

7)  Provide  office  counseling  techniques  and  skills  development  workshops  on  cancer 
prevention  and  early  detection  for  primary  care  providers. 

8)  Provide  psychosocial  support  for  patients  with  newly  diagnosed  breast  cancer  as  well 
as  family  member  support. 
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EXECUTION  STRATEGY 

1.  Resources  will  be  provided  through  the  appropriate  Surgeon  General  to  MTFs,  based 
upon  approved  regional  plans. 

2.  ASD(HA)  will  determine/cap  key  resourcing  categories,  e.g.,  at  least  50%  on 
education  of  PCMs  and  patient  education,  no  more  than  10%  on  hardware,  and  at  least 
40%  on  resourcing  improved  access/extended  screening  hours/checking  follow  through. 

3.  Each  TRICARE  Lead  Agent  will  form  an  action  team  led  by  a  senior  physician 
specialist  in  oncology,  family  practice,  internal  medicine,  or  gynecology.  Action  teams 
may  include  representation  from  the  discipHnes  of  primary  care,  general  surgery,  medical, 
surgical  and  radiation  oncology,  gynecology,  radiology,  nursing,  and  physical  therapy,  as 
well  as  beneficiary  support  and  breast  cancer  advocacy  groups. 

4.  Action  teams  will  determine,  within  4  weeks  of  their  formation,  the  best  available 
information  within  their  Regions  on  the  following  5  performance  measures: 

(1)  Access  to  screening  examinations  and  mammography  in  terms  of  average 
waiting  time  across  the  Region  to  obtain  an  appointment,  with  identification  of  specific 
locations  with  major  unresolved  access  problems. 

(2)  Extent,  in  terms  of  percentage  comphance,  of  successful  implementation  of 
DoD  policy  on  health  maintenance  examinations  for  women  age  40  years  and  above, 
including  physical  examinations  and  screening  mammography  accomplished  within  a 
timely  manner. 

(3)  Accomplishment  of  improved  patient  education  programs  on  breast  self 
examinations,  breast  care,  and  patient's  responsibility  in  breast  cancer  management. 

(4)  Average  clinical  stage  at  diagnosis  of  breast  cancers  at  MTFs  in  the  Region, 
including  average  time  from  initial  symptom  or  screening  abnormality  to  diagnosis. 

(5)  Timely  reporting,  patient  notification  and  follow-up  on  abnormal 
mammograms. 

5.  Action  teams  will  recommend  to  the  Lead  Agent  the  best  utilization  of  provided 
resources  to  improve  performance  in  these  5  categories.  A  method  should  be  set  for 
tracking  of  performance  measures.  Subject  to  the  above  resource  caps,  resources  may  be 
utilized  for  training  of  technical  and  professional  staff  in  diagnostic  technology  and  breast 
cancer  management,  outreach  and  beneficiary  education  programs,  short  courses  for 
primary  care  managers  focusing  on  skills  development  and  availability  of  tested  critical 
pathways,  procurement  or  lease  of  diagnostic  equipment,  increased  ancillary  and 
information  management  support  for  PCMs  and  PCM  teams,  and  improved  support  for 
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appointing  patients,  tracking  abnormal  screening  results,  and  tracking/ensuring  appropriate 
and  timely  follow-up  actions  based  on  screening. 

6.  Lead  Agents  will  submit  implementation  plans  through  the  Surgeons  General  to 
ASD(HA)  for  approval  by  May  31,  1996,  and  report  progress  as  of  September  30,  1996, 
through  the  Surgeons  General  to  ASD(HA)  by  November  1,  1996. 
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TRICAKE  IN  REGION  3 


Mr.  Young.  Most  everyone  who  has  mentioned  TRICARE  today 
has  been  very  positive  £ind  I  hear  that  TRICARE  is  being  met  with 
a  lot  of  approval.  However,  last  year  a  colleague  in  the  House  after 
meeting  with  military  doctors  asked  me  to  have  this  Committee  ex- 
empt Region  3  from  TRICARE. 

Are  you  familiar  with  why  military  folks  in  Region  3  would  not 
want  to  come  into  the  TRICARE  system? 

Dr.  Joseph.  I  think  if  you  would  ask  our  providers  or  the  leader- 
ship in  Region  3  currently,  you  would  get  a  different  answer.  Gren- 
eral  Cuddy  may  want  to  comment  on  this.  Region  3  was  a  cir- 
cumstance where  there  was  a  lot  of  concern  and  debate  about  the 
structuring  not  only  of  the  region  but  also  the  contract  for  that  re- 
gion. We  worked  that  problem  through,  and  I  think  both  the  Army 
leadership  and  the  providers  would,  as  I  said,  give  you  a  very  dif- 
ferent answer  today. 

That  contract  has  been  awarded,  our  services  are  going  to  start 
pretty  soon,  and  we  just  won  a  protest  action  on  that  contract.  The 
history  you  describe  was  an  accurate  one  but  I  think  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  today. 

General  Cuddy.  I  think  the  issue  was  related  to  giving  the  com- 
mander on  the  ground  more  flexibility  in  the  contracts  and  he 
could  pick  who  was  brought  into  the  contract.  That  was  probably 
a  result  of  you  taking  a  hard  look  at  what  did  happen. 

Basically,  we  are  very  pleased  with  that  today  and  it  is  imple- 
mented and  on  its  way.  TRICARE  is  where  we  are  going  to  go.  It 
is  the  managed  care  of  the  future  of  DoD  and  we  will  live  or  die 
by  it. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  TREATMENT  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Young.  I  appreciate  those  comments. 

Dr.  Joseph,  you  have  been  working  hard  to  bring  the  USTFs  into 
the  TRICARE  system  but  there  has  been  resistance  on  the  part  of 
some  hospitals.  What  is  the  status  of  your  efforts  with  the  USTFs? 

Dr.  Joseph.  Around  two  years  ago  our  relationships  with  the 
USTFs  were  awful.  If  Mr.  Dicks  were  here  he  would  remember  a 
meeting  he  and  I  had.  We  have  worked  hard  and  the  USTFs  have 
worked  hard  to  try  to  change  that  relationship. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  USTF  system  be  on  a  level  pla3dng 
field  with  the  rest  of  the  providers  in  the  TRICARE  system  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons — fiscal  ones,  patient  care  ones,  and  others.  We 
have  taken  a  determined  line  with  the  USTFs,  which  had  to  take 
place.  We  wEuited  to  see  them  continue  as  providers  in  the  system, 
and  see  the  USTFs  continue  as  players  in  the  system  after  the 
1997  expiration  of  the  current  arrangement,  but  it  had  to  be  in  the 
context  of  the  uniformed  benefit.  It  had  to  be  in  a  funding  situation 
that  was  fair  and  across  the  board. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  face-to-face  time  with  the  USTFs  over  the 
last  nine  months,  and  we  are  now  at  a  place  where  I  believe  we 
have  a  firm  agreement  on  the  principles  under  which  we  ought  to 
go  forward. 

Some  of  the  comments  that  Representative  Molinari  made  in 
terms  of  how  the  allocations  among  the  USTFs  should  be  deter- 
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mined,  how  the  various  eHgibihty  criteria  should  work,  I  think  we 
have  those  ironed  out.  I  understand  that  we  have  a  "handshake" 
deal  between  us  and  the  USTFs  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  for- 
ward. Both  sides  have  had  to  learn  some  lessons  and  draw  some 
lines  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  Young.  That  sounds  like  good  news.  It  is  better  to  get  things 
worked  out. 

One  more  question  on  the  USTF  issue.  Your  budget  request  is 
$331  million,  which  is  $16  million  over  the  1996  appropriation  of 
$315  million.  Now  we  are  hearing  from  the  USTFs  that  they  think 
the  appropriation  should  be  $390  million.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Dr.  Joseph.  Well,  I  think  our  budget  request  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  fund  the  USTFs  to  take  care  of  the  patient  population  that 
they  ought  to  be  taking  care  of  on  that  level  pla3dng  field  with  the 
rest  of  TRICARE.  We  think  that  is  the  appropriate  number. 

BONE  MAKROW  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Young.  You  mentioned  the  bone  marrow  transplantation 
program.  I  wanted  to  say  thank  you  to  everybody  in  the  military 
services  who  helped  us  get  that  program  started.  I  wanted  to  say 
to  you  for  the  record  that  Captain  Hartzman,  who  manages  this 
program  at  Bethesda — I  think  he  is  moving  to  a  new  location 
now — I  have  never  seen  anyone  more  committed  to  a  lifesaving  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  than  Bob  Hartzman.  He  is  super.  I  think  we 
are  getting  an  awful  lot  of  good  lifesaving  things  today  as  well  as 
services  for  the  future  in  this  program  that  is  being  managed 
through  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Dr.  Joseph.  It  is  a  great  Navy  medicine  success  story. 

Mr.  Young.  The  only  negative  I  hear  is  parking  at  Bethesda.  Pa- 
tients complain  they  miss  their  appointments  because  they  can't 
find  a  place  to  park.  I  think  we  can  convince  somebody  in  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  money  for  parking.  Admiral,  but  I  understand  you 
have  local  problems  with  the  city  there  that  would  preclude  addi- 
tional parking;  is  that  so? 

Admiral  Koenig.  I  think  there  are  problems  in  that  area  of  the 
National  Capitol  Region  with  the  traffic  flow.  We  are  taking  steps 
that  I  think  will  alleviate  the  problem.  We  are  putting  in  a  drive- 
through  pharmacy  system  that  should  keep  those  folks  out  of  the 
p£irking  garage  who  are  only  coming  to  the  base  for  that  purpose 
and  do  not  need  access  to  the  inside  of  the  hospital  for  other  rea- 
sons. I  think  we  will  have  that  in  place  in  the  next  60  days. 

I  have  watched  the  progress  on  the  drive-through  pharmacy  from 
the  front  window  of  my  home.  I  think  that  there  are  a  significant 
number  of  people  who  are  in  the  parking  garage  daily  just  for  that 
purpose.  It  isn't  going  to  help  the  traffic  on  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
though.  That  is  a  bigger  problem. 

Mr.  Young.  If  we  can  help  with  that  project,  that  is  about  the 
only  complaint  we  ever  get  is  parking  there. 

Admiral  Koenig.  I  am  glad  that  is  all  you  get.  It  is  not  all  I  get. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  am  trying  to  remember,  we  did  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Inouye  an  extensive  parking — I  don't  remember  if  it  was 
Walter  Reed  or  Bethesda,  out  of  Military  Construction. 

Admiral  Koenig.  There  is  a  big  new  parking  garage  at  Walter 
Reed  that  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  two  large  parking 
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garages  at  Bethesda.  The  problem  at  both  campuses  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  things  on  them  besides  the  hospital  and  that  cre- 
ates problems  with  parking.  There  are  also  a  lot  of  activities  in  the 
area.  For  instance,  Bethesda  has  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  and  the  Howard  Hughes  Institute 
as  neighbors.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  coming  into  the  area. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Murtha?  Mr.  Bonilla? 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  will  submit  further  questions  for  the  record.  I 
have  to  go  now  to  the  signing  up  of  the  35  millionth  person  reg- 
istering for  the  draft.  He  is  from  Rankin,  Texas  and  we  are  going 
to  present  him  with  a  big  draft  card  behind  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hefner? 

Thank  you,  gentlemen.  We  want  to  work  with  you  to  make  sure 
our  folks  get  the  medical  care  we  have  promised  them.  We  have  ad- 
ditional questions  and  ask  that  you  respond  to  them  for  the  record. 
If  there  are  problems,  let  us  know. 

The  Committee  will  recess  until  1:30  p.m.  this  afternoon,  when 
our  witnesses  will  be  the  Vice  Chiefs  of  the  services  on  the  subject 
of  readiness.  We  stand  adjourned  until  1:30  p.m. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Bonilla,  and  the 
answers  thereto  follow:] 

Tricare  Program 

Question.  Secretary  Joseph,  could  you  please  elaborate  on  the  decision  making 
process  that  led  to  the  choice  of  TRICARE  over  the  Catchment  Area  Management 
Initiative? 

OSD  answer.  The  Department  implemented  numerous  demonstrations  of  alter- 
native health  care  delivery  approaches  which  provided  the  foundation  and  experi- 
ence necessary  to  craft  and  implement  the  TRICARE  program.  The  catchment  area 
management  initiative  is  one  such  demonstration  that  provided  a  rich  source  of  in- 
formation in  shaping  smd  developing  TRICARE.  But  no  single  demonstration  project 
was  adopted  as  the  final  model.  Instead,  TRICARE,  is  built  on  the  catchment  area 
management  demonstration  project,  supports  the  concept  of  having  management  re- 
side closely  where  health  care  is  deUvered,  at  the  local  level.  This  regional  concept 
combines  expertise  from  the  private  sector  in  areas  like  network  development,  utili- 
zation management,  enrollment,  and  other  managed  care  functions.  We  determined 
that  taking  the  successful  elements  of  the  various  demonstration  projects  together 
was  the  best  approach. 

Under  TRICARE,  covered  services  are  delivered  in  a  manner  which  results  in 
high  quality  and  continuity  of  care  while  meeting  access  standards  and  cost  con- 
straints. A  key  facet  in  the  design  of  TRICARE  was  the  Congressional  mandates  di- 
recting that  the  uniform  benefit  provided  reduced  out-of-pocket  costs  for  bene- 
ficiaries with  DoD  costs  no  greater  than  the  costs  that  would  otherwise  be  incurred 
to  provide  health  care  for  enrolled  beneficiaries.  Consistent  with  the  Statutory  direc- 
tion to  implement  the  uniform  benefit  nationwide,  TRICARE,  with  the  uniform  ben- 
efit is  replacing  the  benefits  currently  offered  in  our  various  managed  care  programs 
and  demonstrations. 

Biomedical  Equipment  Technician  Training  Program 

Question.  Secretary  Joseph,  it  is  my  understanding  that  on  November  15,  1995 
you  directed  that  the  Biomedical  Equipment  Technician  Training  (BMET)  program 
be  consolidated  at  Sheppard  AFB.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  20  year  life  cycle 
costs  are  lower  if  these  facilities  were  consolidated  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  In  addition, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  one  time  consolidation  cost  at  Ft.  Sam  is  $27.5  mil- 
lion, less  than  the  $29  million  cost  at  Sheppard.  It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
Sheppard  only  became  the  lowest  cost  site  through  an  assumption  that  double  shifts 
would  be  used  at  Sheppard  but  not  at  Ft.  Sam.  My  question  is  if  this  information 
is  correct,  and  if  so,  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  review  this  decision  so  that  tax- 
payer savings  are  maximized? 

OSD  answer.  Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  informaitn  available,  includ- 
ing cost  data,  we  concluded  that  consolidation  of  all  biomedical  equipment  training 
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would  be  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  The  decision  was  made  in  November  1995 
based  on  the  most  cost  effective  option  for  the  Department  of  Defense  using  a  single 
shift  operation  as  the  model.  The  major  cost  difference  was  due  to  the  MUitary 
Costrcution  costs  of  building  new  barracks  and  classrooms  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston  vice 
only  new  classrooms  at  Sheppard  AFB.  Implementation  is  progressing. 

Question.  Will  weight  be  given  to  each  service's  historical  experience  with  casual- 
ties to  insure  Uves  are  not  lost  in  future  conflicts? 

OSD  answer.  I  am  co-chairing  the  starring  group  for  an  update  of  section  733 
study.  This  study  is  ongoing  and  there  is  no  final  decision.  However,  historical  cas- 
ualty rates  for  several  previous  conflicts  are  being  reviewed. 

Recruiting  and  Retention  Problems 

Question.  Gentlemen,  what  are  the  most  pressing  retention  and  recruitment  prob- 
lems you  face  today,  and  could  any  of  you  comment  on  the  need  for  dental  specialty 
pay  to  help  address  this  issue? 

Army  answer.  The  three  uniformed  Services  have  experienced  recruiting  and  re- 
tention problems  for  dental  officers  for  much  of  the  last  decade.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  problem  to  include  a  strong  civiUan  economy,  private  practice  opportu- 
nities, a  desire  for  post-graduate  education  following  dental  school,  and  inadequate 
mihtary  pay.  A  study  initiated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Bircher  study)  predicted  that  the  Services  would 
be  773  dentists  short  by  the  year  2000  if  recruiting  and  retention  continue  at  the 
current  trends.  The  Services  have  a  requirement  to  access  268  dentists  annually. 

The  Bircher  study  collected  data  that  showed  a  steady  decline  in  military  com- 
pensation relative  to  civiUan  dentists.  In  1986,  the  earnings  ratio  (mihtary  com- 
pensation/civihan  compensation)  was  68%,  while  retention  of  military  dentists 
through  the  first  ten  years  was  42%.  By  1994,  the  earnings  ratio  had  declined  to 
49%,  and  retention  had  dropped  to  32%.  Recruitment  of  new  military  dentists  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  with  a  decline  in  the  attainment  of  recruiting  goals 
from  75%  to  38%  over  this  same  period.  Average  indebtedness  among  graduating 
dentists  has  risen  from  $37,000  in  1986  to  $63,000  in  1994.  The  Bircher  study  deter- 
mined that  a  combination  of  special  pays  and  accession  bonuses  are  needed  to  main- 
tain the  dentist  force  at  proper  manning  levels. 

Navy  answer.  The  Navy  continually  monitors  and  refines  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion to  attract  and  retain  the  very  highest  cahber  of  health  care  professionals.  We 
have  a  number  of  concerns  which  we  are  currently  addressing.  Shifting  emphasis 
toward  primary  care  specialties  in  the  civilian  marketplace  may  lead  to  future  prob- 
lems in  recrviiting  and  retaining  primary  care  providers,  with  Family  Practice,  along 
with  Physician  Assistants,  being  the  most  critical  areas.  In  the  surgical  specialties, 
orthopedic  surgeons  and  OB/GYN  physicians  pose  the  biggest  difficulty.  Our  inserv- 
ice  training  programs  are  vital  to  meeting  our  Medical  Corps  personnel  goals  and 
have  been  shown  to  be  important  retention  tools.  In  nursing,  our  most  pressing  con- 
cerns are  nurse  anesthetists,  nurse  practitioners,  and  midwives. 

The  Navy  has  experienced  increasing  problems  with  recruitment  and  retention  of 
Dental  Corps  officers  for  much  of  the  last  decade.  These  problems  result  from  a  com- 
bination of  factors  including:  high  educational  debt,  loss  of  loan  deferral  option,  low 
initial  pay  and  allowances  for  junior  officers,  a  desire  for  post-graduate  education 
immediately  foUowing  dental  school,  and  attractive  private  practice  opportunities.  In 
May  1995,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  conducted  a  study  to 
evaluate  the  recruiting  and  retention  problems  in  the  Services.  The  study  collected 
data  that  showed  a  steady  decline  in  mihtary  compensation  relative  to  civilian  den- 
tists. In  1996,  the  earnings  ratio  (military  compensation/civihan  compensation)  was 
68%,  and  retention  of  military  dentists  through  the  first  ten  years  of  service  was 
42%.  By  1994,  the  earnings  ratio  had  declined  to  49%  and  retention  dropped  to  32%. 
The  Navy  is  pursuing  several  options  to  solve  the  dental  officer  recruiting  and  re- 
tention problem.  One  facet  of  this  approach  includes  an  increase  in  dental  special 
pays.  The  proposed  increase  in  dental  special  pay  is  intended  to  make  the  com- 
pensation package  more  equitable  with  the  civilian  community,  thereby  raising  in- 
centives for  recruitment  and  retention. 

Air  Force  answer.  Medical  retention  rates  have  held  steady  during  the  past  few 
years.  Our  Corps  end  strengths  have  been  expertly  managed  by  the  program  man- 
agers. Our  anticipated  recruiting  requirements  emphasize  the  need  for  Family  Prac- 
tice physicians  and  General  Internists.  Nursing  recruiting  goals  will  focus  on  Ob- 
stetrical nurses,  critical  care  nurses,  and  Neonatal  Intensive  Care  Unit  nurses. 
Other  medical  recruiting  concerns  include  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  physician  as- 
sistants. 
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Addressing  the  need  for  dental  special  pay,  recruitment  and  retention  of  dental 
officers  is  a  major  problem  for  the  Federal  Dental  Services  (FDS).  The  major  causes 
of  these  problems  are  due  to  increases  in  indebtedness  for  dental  school  graduates, 
declining  numbers  of  dental  school  graduates,  and  inequities  in  military  salaries. 
There  have  been  no  increases  in  dental  special  pays  since  the  1980  congressional 
revision,  vi^hich  became  effective  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1981.  A  dental  special  pay 
study,  "Retention  and  Recruitment  of  Military  Dentists,"  was  conducted  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Health  Affairs  and  completed  in  May 
1995.  This  study  completely  described  the  background  and  substantiated  the  current 
and  future  recruiting  and  retention  problems  facing  the  FDS.  It  is  clear  from  the 
analysis  presented  in  this  paper  that  a  combination  of  special  pays  and  accession 
bonuses  are  needed  to  maintain  the  dentist  force  at  proper  manning  levels.  The  pay 
retention  model  does  indicate  that  dentist  retention  behavior  is  responsive  to 
changes  in  relative  military  and  civilian  earnings.  Civilian  compensation  has  signifi- 
cantly increased  faster  than  military  compensation.  In  1985,  the  average  military 
pay  was  70  percent  of  civilian  pay,  for  a  difference  of  $24,000.  In  1993,  the  earnings 
ratio  was  53  percent,  for  a  pay  gap  of  $61,000.  An  increase  in  special  pays  will  in- 
crease retention  of  needed  dentists  in  order  to  maintain  a  viable  force  structure 
even  though  military  compensation  with  this  special  pay  package  is  only  57  percent 
of  civilian  pay.  In  recent  years,  the  FDS  have  recruited  only  25  to  50  percent  of 
their  goals.  The  problem  appears  to  be  the  excessive  indebtedness  of  dental  school 

fraduates.  In  1986  the  average  debt  was  $37,000.  By  1994,  the  debt  increased  to 
63,000,  which  is  higher  than  the  starting  military  compensation  of  $42,000.  The 
study  shows  that,  if  corrective  action  is  not  taken,  the  projected  manning  shortfall 
of  the  FDS  will  range  from  7  percent  in  FY  1996  to  31  percent  in  FY  2003.  These 
large  shortfalls  wUl  definitely  impact  the  Services'  ability  to  meet  their  missions. 
Based  on  the  recruitment  and  retention  models,  the  dental  special  pay  proposal  of 
accession  bonuses,  increases  in  variable  special  pay  for  dentists  between  three  and 
10  years  of  service,  increases  in  board-certified  pay,  and  providing  additional  special 
pay  to  dentists  with  less  than  3  years  service  will  greatly  alleviate  the  problems  in 
dental  recruiting  and  retention. 

Question.  Grentlemen,  are  you  concerned  over  the  impact  of  a  reduced  medical  in- 
frastructure on  retention,  particularly  of  personnel  based  in  remote  areas?  I  believe 
a  scaling  back  of  military  medicine  could  have  a  devastating  impact  on  retention 
in  our  increasingly  married  force.  Also,  what  has  been  the  impact  on  morale  of  cut- 
backs in  the  health  budget? 

Army  answer.  Health  care  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  total  Army  benefits 
package.  Soldiers  stay  in  the  Army  for  various  reasons,  but  health  care  benefits 
rank  near  the  top,  particularly  among  married  soldiers.  Soldiers  in  remote  areas  are 
of  particular  concern  when  it  comes  to  health  care.  Lack  of  military  facilities  or  miU- 
tary  medical  personnel  leave  utilization  of  civilian  providers  as  the  only  alternative. 
Deployed  soldiers  are  also  a  concern,  since  they  must  be  free  of  distractions  at  home 
to  adequately  concentrate  on  the  missions  at  hand.  The  peace  of  mind  that  comes 
from  knowing  that  family  members  will  receive  quality  health  care  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, free  from  hassles  over  reimbursements  to  civilian  providers  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Recent  news  of  reductions  in  health  care  availability  for  dependents  and 
revisions  of  CHAMPUS  programs  and  larger  deductibles  under  TRICARE  have  had 
a  cumulative  impact  on  retention  when  coupled  with  recent  promotion  slowdowns, 
previous  reductions  in  retirement  annuities  (40  percent  at  20  years  vs.  50  percent) 
and  proposed  elimination  of  Variable  Housing  Allowance.  Recently,  while  aggregate 
retention  rates  are  on  track,  the  Army  has  noticed  a  slight  drop  in  retention  among 
mid-career  soldiers.  Although  this  drop  is  not  attributable  to  any  one  factor,  the  cu- 
mulative effect  as  mentioned  above  may  be  having  an  impact. 

Navy  answer.  During  the  last  several  years  of  personnel  rightsizing  and  reduction 
in  infrastructure,  quality  of  life  issues,  including  medical  care,  have  been  a  top  pri- 
ority of  the  Navy.  Navy  medicine  has  focused  its  efforts  on  providing  a  uniform  ben- 
efit to  all  our  Sailors  and  Marines,  and  their  families,  that  would  provide  ready  ac- 
cess to  high  quality,  cost-effective  health  care,  regardless  of  duty  assignment. 
TRICARE,  the  Department  of  Defense's  managed  care  program,  offers  us  the  mech- 
anisms to  achieve  these  goals.  The  major  change  from  the  previous  system  is  that 
the  military  health  care  system  is  being  augmented  by  a  network  of  civilian  hos- 
pitals and  health  care  professionals  in  order  to  better  respond  to  our  beneficiaries' 
health  care  needs.  To  ensure  uniform  coverage  for  all  our  active  duty  members  and 
their  families  overseas,  OSD  (Health  Affairs)  has  implemented  a  TRICARE  Europe 
program  and  is  in  the  formative  stages  of  developing  a  corresponding  TRICARE  Pa- 
cific. Within  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  the  Services  have  been  concerned 
that  TRICARE  Prime,  the  managed  care  option  under  TRICARE,  was  limited  to 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  military  beneficiaries,  leaving  assignments  to  re- 
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mote  locations,  such  as  recruiting  districts,  radar  sites,  and  ROTC  detachments, 
without  health  care  access  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  force.  In  response  to  these 
concerns  OSD  (Health  Affairs)  had  decided  to  undertake  a  demonstration  project  in 
which  TRICARE  Prime  will  be  available  to  all  active  duty  members  and  their  fami- 
lies, regardless  of  geographic  location.  The  demonstration  began  in  March  1996  in 
TRICARE  Region  11  (Washington  and  Oregon).  I  am  confident  that  these  initiatives 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  military  health  care  benefit  in  the  face  of  reduced 
medical  infrastructure,  maintain  the  high  level  of  morale  of  our  Sailors  and  Ma- 
rines, and  keep  faith  without  responsibility  to  provide  the  very  best  health  services 
possible. 

Air  Force  answer.  Peacetime  health  care  is  an  extremely  important  quality  of  Ufa 
issue;  it  is  inextricably  linked  to  wartime  readiness  and  a  benefit  that  the  Air  Force 
Medical  Service  (AFMS)  is  committed  to  preserving.  As  we  downsize  to  a  smaller, 
more  efficient  Medical  Service,  we  carefully  analyze  the  impact  by  conducting  "bot- 
tom-up" reviews  of  our  mission,  capabilities,  requirements  of  the  theater  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  peacetime  infrastructure  necessary  to  support  wartime  re- 
quirements. 

The  DoD  Medical  Sizing  Model,  methodology  used  to  size  the  Services  medical  de- 
partments, includes  planning  factors  whereby  uniformed  medical  personnel  continue 
to  provide  primary  health  care  services  for  beneficiaries  stationed  overseas,  at  medi- 
cally underserved  locations  in  CONUS,  or  in  other  operational  deployments  or  iso- 
lated areas.  As  such,  we  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  military  personnel  in 
remote  areas. 

The  peacetime  health  care  needs  of  the  total  beneficiary  population  will  be  met 
by  a  combination  of  military  assets  and  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  Contracts 
to  ensure  the  most  effective  execution  of  the  military  health  care  mission. 

Officer  data  from  the  1993  Careers  Survey  indicates  that  the  number  one  reason 
officers  elect  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force  is  retirement  benefits.  Reforms  to  the  mih- 
tary  retirement  system  since  1980  coupled  with  economically  induced  decreased  ac- 
cess to  health  care  for  retirees  and  family  members  age  65  and  older  could  poten- 
tially make  this  a  less  attractive  benefit.  In  1993,  separating  officers  cited  percep- 
tions of  senior  leadership,  promotion  opportunities,  availability  of  civiliem  jobs,  and 
having  a  "say  in  the  assignment  process"  as  the  top  four  reasons  for  leaving  the  Air 
Force.  While  the  decreasing  military  health  care  budget  is  not  cited  specifically,  the 
impact  of  budget  cuts  on  retirement  benefits  and  perceived  promotion  opportunities 
could  potentially  contribute  to  a  sense  of  uncertainty  about  the  future  direction  of 
the  Air  Force. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Bonilla. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Nethercutt  and  the  answers  thereto 
follow:] 

THE  "promise"  of  CARE 

Question:  Many  military  retirees  from  my  district  feel  that  they  were  promised 
free  or  low-cost  health  care  for  life  when  they  enlisted  and  during  their  years  of 
service.  What  guarantees  of  health  care  have  been  made  over  the  last  three  decades 
in  recruiting  materials  and  during  official  benefits  education  efforts?  Do  you  feel 
that  the  current  mihtary  health  care  system  accurately  fulfills  those  guarantees? 

OSD  answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  is  very  aware  that  many  of  our 
non-active  duty  beneficiaries  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  free,  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  life,  based  on  former  military  service.  We  also  realize  that  beUef 
was  supported  by  recruiting  materials  and  verbal  statements  that  emphasize  provi- 
sion of  lifetime  care.  These  statements  are  often  interpreted  to  mean  provision  of 
that  care  in  military  treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  with  minimum  or  no  expense  to 
our  retired  beneficiaries.  The  law,  in  fact,  has  never  provided  unconditional  access 
to  health  care  for  other  than  active  duty  members,  and  siu^dvors.  Section  1076,  title 
10,  U.S.C.,  stipulates  that  retired  members  their  family  members,  and  survivors 
may  be  given  health  care  in  DoD  MTF,  subject  to  the  availability  of  space,  facihties, 
and  staff  capabilities. 

We  agree  that  military  members  and  other  beneficiaries  should  receive  clear  and 
precise  information  regarding  military  health  care  benefits.  For  that  purpose,  we  re- 
cently established  an  office  which  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  information  about 
medical  benefits  and  the  TRICARE  program  is  accurately  and  widely  disseminated 
to  aU  beneficiaries  in  the  military  community.  This  office  will  also  be  working  close- 
ly with  the  Military  Services  to  ensure  that  recruiting  publications  present  the 
health  benefit  in  a  more  exact  manner. 
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DoD  is  acutely  aware  that  the  many  changes  occurring  in  the  MHSS  today  are 
causing  great  concern  for  ovir  retiree  community;  however,  we  remain  constant  in 
our  commitment  to  provide  all  our  beneficiaries  the  greatest  possible  access  to  the 
Mihtary  Health  Services  System  within  the  law  and  available  resources. 

Army  answer.  Recruiting  promotional  materials  typically  and  traditionally  stress 
service  benefits  that  accrue  and  apply  while  serving  on  active  duty.  United  States 
Army  Recruiting  Command  recruiting  pubhcity  items  (RPI)  assist  recruiters  in  pro- 
moting Army  service  benefits  and  opportunities  to  prospects.  In  most  instances 
these  benefits  are  applied  to  active  duty  soldiers  while  they  are  serving.  Examples 
of  these  include  college  money  through  tuition  assistance,  case  enlistment  bonuses, 
travel,  thirty  days  paid  vacation  and  health  care.  A  specific  Benefits  RPI  was  re- 
vised in  August  1993  to  reflect  that  health  benefits  at  low  or  no-cost  are  provided 
to  active  duty  soldiers  and  family  members,  where  available  "while  you  are  in  the 
Army."  Reference  to  health  care  benefits  in  aU  other  RPI  emphasize  that  soldiers 
and  family  members  receive  outpatient/inpatient  care  at  military  hospitals  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  the  soldier.  For  families  not  located  near  military  treatment  facilities, 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  for  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) 
pays  a  large  portion  of  the  medical  care.  CHAMPUS  cost  sharing  is  explained  in 
detail,  including  annual  deductible  expenses  for  individuals  and  families.  Every  RPI 
contains  a  caveat  that  information  in  the  publication  is  subject  to  change. 

Navy  answer.  The  law  has  always  stated  that  retirees  are  eligible  for  care  in  mili- 
tary treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  on  a  space-available  basis.  In  the  past,  however, 
greater  capacity  in  our  MTFs  yielded  greater  access  and  many  members  expected 
to  receive  free  or  low-cost  health  care  for  life.  Many  members  assumed  that  because 
care  was  available,  it  would  always  be  available.  Navy  has  taken  measures  to  en- 
sure that  recruiting  materials  and  official  benefits  education  provide  correct  infor- 
mation. The  reality  of  base  realignment  and  closures  and  DOD  downsizing  has  con- 
siderably reduced  access  to  care  in  many  MTFs.  However,  retired  members  who  are 
not  eligible  for  Medicare  may  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime  for  an  annual  fee  and  there- 
by receive  guaranteed  access  to  care  at  a  MTF  or  by  a  civilian  network  provider. 
When  a  retired  member  reaches  65,  he  or  she  becomes  entitled  to  Medicare  and  may 
elect  care  through  Medicare's  managed  care  programs,  which  are  similar  to 
TRICARE  Prime. 

Air  Force  answer.  Although  information  on  Air  Force  recruiting  practices  going 
back  three  decades  is  not  readily  available,  we  do  know  that  a  review  of  those  prac- 
tices was  conducted  in  1994.  That  review  confirmed  that  recruiters  were  instructed 
to  inform  potential  recruits  that  they  would  be  "eligible  for  comprehensive  health 
care."  They  were  not  given  false  promises,  such  as  "free  health  care  for  life."  Further 
research  shows  this  was  the  same  recruiting  language  used  as  far  back  as  1978,  the 
earliest  information  we  can  obtain.  As  far  as  official  benefits  education  efforts,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  Air  Force  has  conveyed  the  same  message  of  eligi- 
bility for  comprehensive  health  care,  with  care  on  a  space-available  basis  upon  re- 
tirement. The  real  difficulty  comes  in  the  beneficiary's  perception  of  space-available 
care.  In  the  past,  we  were  better  able  to  accommodate  our  many  beneficiaries.  This 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  as  our  resources  have  become  more  constrained 
and  the  retired  population  has  grown.  Therefore,  "space-available"  care  is  not  al- 
ways as  available  as  it  used  to  be,  leaving  the  impression  that  the  health  care  ben- 
efit for  retirees  has  been  curtailed. 

Fortunately,  implementation  of  the  TRICARE  program  is  designed  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  ensure  comprehensive  health  care  for  military  beneficiaries  by  aug- 
menting military  hospital  based  care  with  an  extensive  civilian  provider  network 
where  care  is  available  for  a  small  fee.  The  one  major  flaw  in  the  current  militeiry 
health  care  system  is  the  inability  of  military  beneficiaries  age  65  and  older  to  join 
TRICARE.  Their  frustration  with  our  system  will  grow  as  space-available  care  in 
military  hospitals  becomes  more  constrained.  The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  is 
actively  pursuing  Medicare  subvention — or  reimbursement  for  care  provided  to 
Medicare-eligibles  in  DOD  medical  treatment  facilities — to  allow  our  older  retirees 
to  participate  in  TRICARE.  We  believe  Medicare  subvention  will  correct  this  in- 
equity in  our  system  and  ensure  the  complete  success  of  TRICARE. 

TRICARE  Program 

Question.  Eastern  Washington  is  part  of  one  of  the  first  regions  of  the  country  to 
implement  TRICARE.  One  of  the  concerns  I  have  heard  from  my  constituents  is 
that  the  contractor  for  TRICARE  Prime  civilian  care  only  provides  service  within 
the  Spokane  region,  preventing  the  residents  of  Northeast  and  Southeast  Wash- 
ington from  gaining  convenient  access  to  TRICARE  Prime.  Are  you  considering  any 
options  which  would  extend  the  reach  to  TRICARE  to  remote  areas? 
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OSD  answer.  Health  care  delivery  began  under  the  Region  11  TRICARE  managed 
care  support  contract  on  March  1,  1995.  Region  11  encompasses  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  a  small  portion  of  northern  Idaho.  A  total  of  234,873  TRICARE/ 
CHAMPUS  eligible  beneficiaries  reside  in  the  Region.  The  vast  majority  of  Prime 
eligibles  reside  in  areas  where  Prime  is  available  through  the  military  treatment 
facility  and  or  the  contractor's  network.  Only  29,000  beneficiaries  reside  in  areas 
where  Prime  has  not  been  established.  The  Department  is  not  considering  expand- 
ing Prime  to  locations  the  lead  agent  or  contractor  has  determined  to  be  not  fea- 
sible, principally  because  of  the  sparse  beneficiary  population.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment in  concert  with  the  lead  agent  has  implemented  a  pilot  demonstration  project 
to  expand  TRICARE  Prime  to  remote  duty  locations  for  active  duty  personnel  and 
their  families.  Phase-in  of  the  demonstration  began  in  Portland,  OR  on  May  1,  1996 
and  will  be  operational  in  all  remote  duty  locations  by  July  1,  1996.  The  success 
of  this  demonstration  may  provide  additional  options  to  enhance  Prime  penetration. 

Costs  of  Military  Health  Care 

Question.  I  have  heard  from  proponents  of  Medicare  subvention  that  it  will  save 
money  because  care  in  military  facUities  is  less  expensive  than  private  sector  care. 
Is  medical  treatment  less  expensive  at  mihtary  treatment  faciUties? 

OSD  answer.  Yes,  we  think  that  it  is.  In  fact,  our  proposal  for  a  joint  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  and  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Medicare  dem- 
onstration project  will  require  DoD  to  maintain  its  current  expenditure  level  for  care 
to  Medicare  eligible  beneficiaries.  When  that  expenditure  level  is  achieved,  the  dem- 
onstration calls  for  reimbursement  to  DoD  for  any  additional  care  provided  at  93% 
of  Medicare  Average  Annual  Per  Capita  Cost.  This  rate  is  2%  below  the  rate  that 
Medicare  pays  civilian  HMOs  under  at  risk  arrangements  and  7%  below  the  rate 
that  Medicare  pays  civilian  providers  under  fee-for-service  arrangements. 

Question.  If  so,  why?  Are  costs  accounted  for  in  the  same  way? 

OSD  answer.  DoD  has  been  successful  in  keeping  its  annual  rate  of  cost  increase 
significantly  below  the  annual  rate  of  cost  increase  experienced  in  the  private  sector 
and  in  the  Medicare  program.  Most  costs  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  way;  how- 
ever, there  are  a  few  exceptions.  For  example,  the  Department's  medical  costs  do 
not  include  depreciation  for  hospital  buildings,  interest  expense  on  borrowed  funds, 
and  settlements  related  to  malpractice  claims. 

Question.  If  military  health  care  is  less  expensive  and  mihtary  retirees  over  age 
65  are  currently  receiving  health  care  through  Medicare's  fee-for-service  system, 
why  is  subvention  scored  as  a  net  revenue  loss? 

OSD  answer.  DoD  is  unable  to  explain  how  subvention  is  scored  as  a  net  revenue 
loss.  DoD's  proposal  for  a  joint  HCFA/DoD  Medicare  demonstration  project  specifi- 
cally requires  that  the  demonstration  project  must  not  cost  either  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram or  DoD  any  additional  amovmt.  For  this  reason,  the  scoring  as  a  net  revenue 
loss  is  unexplainable. 

Medicare  Subvention 

Question.  Do  you  support  estabhshing  a  Medicare  subvention  demonstration 
project  to  test  the  effects  of  Medicare  subvention?  Where  would  you  be  hkely  to  es- 
tabhsh  such  a  demonstration? 

OSD  gmswer.  The  Department  supports  the  establishment  of  a  Medicare  sub- 
vention demonstration  project.  DoD  has  already  submitted  a  projected  proposal  to 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  which  calls  for  DoD  mihtary  treatment  facUi- 
ties  (MTFs)  to  operate  hke  Medicare-risk  Health  Management  Organization  for 
Medicare-eligible  mihtary  retirees  in  TRICARE  Region  6  (Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
major  portions  of  Texas  and  Louisiana),  Region  11  (Washington  and  Oregon),  and 
Alaska. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Nethercutt. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

TRICARE  Program 

Question.  TRICARE  has  been  in  the  planning  stages  for  10  years  and  is  just  now 
beginning  implementation.  Congress  has  supported  DoD  throughout  each  phase  of 
this  program.  The  goal  is  to  reduce  overall  DoD  health  care  costs  with  contractor 
support  through  managed  care,  and  at  the  same  time,  increase  beneficiary  access 
to  health  care.  As  you  know  my  district  was  the  initial  test  site  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  TRICARE.  From  the  feedback  I  have  received  it  appears  to  be  a  significant 
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success.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  TRICARE's  success  in  meeting  its  objectives  of 
reduced  costs  and  increased  beneficiary  access? 

OSD  answer.  In  the  FY97  President's  Budget,  we  were  able  to  support  a  pro- 
grammatic savings  of  $99  million  based  on  the  lower  Fy97  cost  for  TRICARE  Man- 
aged Care  Support  contracts  versus  the  FY96  funding  level  for  CHAMPUS.  A  Tele- 
phone Survey  of  Region  11  Prime  enroUees  during  January  1996  explored  opinions 
regarding  access  to  care  under  Prime  11  months  after  start  of  the  program  in  their 
area.  When  asked  to  compare  their  access  to  care  before  and  after  the  implementa- 
tion of  Prime,  a  third  of  enroUees  report  Prime  has  vastly  improved  their  overall 
access,  with  only  15%  citing  a  decline.  Among  Active  Duty  and  Dependents  of  Active 
Duty,  those  who've  seen  their  Primary  Care  Manager  (PCM),  who  are  enlisted,  or 
have  a  civilian  PCM  see  the  biggest  improvement.  Access  to  primary  and  specialty 
care  is  likewise  reported  to  have  gotten  better.  Office  waiting  time  and  continuity 
of  care  are  also  viewed  as  better  by  a  significant  minority  of  enroUees,  with  almost 
no  one  saying  these  areas  have  gotten  worse.  Across  all  aspect  of  access,  enroUees 
with  civilian  PCMs  or  who  have  been  a  civiUan  specialist  are  more  likely  to  note 
improved  access.  EnroUees  are  satisfied  with  Prime's  primary  care  access  standards 
and  generaUy  unsure  what  they  think  of  Prime's  specialty  care  access  standards. 

Question.  How  would  you  assess  the  progress  of  implementing  this  system  on  a 
national  scale? 

OSD  answer.  The  goal  is  for  all  contracts  to  be  in  place  and  providing  service  by 
the  end  of  FY97. 

Question.  In  your  testimony  you  have  identified  a  demonstration  project  for  alter- 
native financing  of  the  TRICARE  program.  Could  you  take  a  moment  and  identify 
to  me  the  issues  with  the  existing  program  that  lead  to  this  alternate  demonstration 
project? 

OSD  answer.  Under  the  current  financing  approach  in  the  TRICARE  Managed 
Care  Support  (MCS)  contracts,  the  Government  and  contractor  share  risk  for 
CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries;  however,  as  requested  by  the  Services  and  Lead 
Agents  we  are  simplifying  and  improving  management  control  features  by  excluding 
all  costs  and  data  for  Medical  Treatment  Facility  (MTF)  Prime  enroUees.  In  other 
words,  DoD  and  the  Services  will  be  solely  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the 
CHAMPUS-eligible  population  rather  than  sharing  that  risk  with  the  MCS  con- 
tractor. MTFs  can  manage  their  own  enroUees  without  the  time-consuming  exclusive 
focus  on  the  bill  price  adjustment  (BPA)  process. 

One  of  the  other  enhancements  associated  with  the  alternate  financing  approach 
is  that  annual  BPAs  under  the  current  approach  will  be  replaced  with  quarterly 
BPAs.  The  current  MCS  contracts  have  BPAs  conducted  7  and  19  months  after  the 
contract  option  period  is  completed;  whereas,  the  alternate  approach  prescribes 
quarterly  formal  BPAs  and  monthly  contractor  network  billings  for  those  MTF 
Prime  enroUees  referred  for  care.  This  simplification  and  clarification  of  MTFs'  fi- 
nancial control  for  the  MTF  Prime  enroUees  significantly  enhances  and  strengthens 
incentives  to  more  appropriately  manage  utUization  and  for  the  MTFs  to  behave 
more  like  successful  private  sector  HMOs. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  clarification  of  the  MTFs  responsibility  im- 
proves the  overall  MTF-contractor  partnership.  In  managing  their  own  enroUees, 
MTFs  will  benefit  from  the  contractor's  administrative  support  and  managed  care 
capabilities  (e.g.,  network  and  Utilization  Management  (UM))  without  concerns  for 
the  BPA  interactions.  At  the  same  time,  a  continued  sharing  of  risk  for  aU 
CHAMPUS-eligibles  not  enrolled  with  MTF  Primary  Care  Managers  (PCMs)  wiU 
promote  cooperative,  win-win  behavior. 

Question.  Will  this  demonstration  project  in  any  way  impact  the  choices  for  enroU- 
ment  into  TRICARE,  and  how  may  it  affect  our  retired  military  personnel  who  are 
over  65  and  eligible  for  Medicare? 

OSD  answer.  We  do  not  expect  alternate  financing  to  have  an  impact  on  enroU- 
ment  choices  from  the  beneficiary's  perspective.  While  alternate  financing  shifts  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  civilian  care  for  enroUees  with  MTF  PCMs  (from  the  con- 
tractor to  the  MTF),  this  should  be  transparent  to  the  enrollee  and  should  not  affect 
enrollment  choices.  Under  either  fmancing  approach,  assignment  of  enroUees  to 
MTF  PCMs  is  generally  expected  to  take  precedence  over  assignment  to  a  contractor 
PCM  until  the  MTF's  PCM  capacity  is  filled.  We  also  do  not  expect  alternate  financ- 
ing to  affect  Medicare  eligibles  differently  than  under  the  current  MCS  financing. 
The  Department  believes  that  the  best  means  of  improving  Medicare  eligibles'  ac- 
cess under  TRICARE  (regardless  of  the  MCS  contract  financing  approach)  is 
through  the  Medicare/Military  Managed  Care  Demonstration  now  under  negotiation 
with  Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

Question.  I'm'  concerned  that  the  existing  program  lacks  the  maturity  or  substan- 
tiated review  to  warrant  an  alternative  demonstration  project.  Is  there  a  potential, 
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by  adding  this  additional  burden  to  the  implementation  of  this  program,  that  there 
may  be  a  detrimental  near  term  impact  to  both  cost  and  schedule? 

OSD  answer:  DoD  expects  the  alternate  financing  approach  to  achieve  at  least  as 
much  and  possibly  more  savings  as  the  current  MCS  financing  approach.  Regarding 
the  schedule,  we  expect  that  both  of  the  MCS  contracts  using  the  alternate  financ- 
ing approach  will  be  awarded  before  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1997,  as  originally  envis- 
aged. Many  of  the  questions  concerning  this  approach  have  been  asked  by  the  con- 
tractors in  the  initial  rounds  of  offerors'  questions  and  every  indication  is  that  again 
DoD  will  be  able  to  make  awards  prior  to  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

Question.  The  intent  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  (FASA)  is  to 
move  away  from  technical  specifications  and  to  simplify  procurement  to  address  only 
functional  and  performance  based  requiremento.  The  managed  Care  Support  (MCS) 
contracts  seem  to  be  getting  more  technical  and  more  specific.  Does  this  appear  at 
odds  with  the  department's  success  in  acquisition  reform? 

OSD  answer.  Within  the  Health  Affairs  organization,  we  are  excited  about  the 
possibilities  which  procurement  reform  offers  us  for  streamlining  our  TRICARE  pro- 
curement processes  and  simplifying  our  acquisition  procedures,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  also  for  the  vendors  from  whom  we  purchase  services.  While  many  as- 
pects of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  (FASA)  are  targeted  at  relatively 
small  procurements  (under  $500,000)  which  involve  commercial  products,  we  none- 
theless see  significant  opportunities  to  employ  some  key  FASA  concepts  in  our  larg- 
er managed  care  support  procurements.  Chief  among  these  concepts  are  the  use  of 
performance-based  work  statements  and  significEint  increases  in  the  weight  of  past 
performance  in  the  contract  evaluation  and  award  process. 

Performance-based  work  statements  will  allow  us  to  describe  our  needs  to  the  bid- 
ding community  in  terms  of  expected  outcomes  rather  than  the  more  prescriptive, 
process-oriented  requirements  which  characterize  our  procurements  today.  For  ex- 
ample, instead  of  requiring  a  contractor  to  do  utihzation  management  in  a  way  spe- 
cifically prescribed  by  us,  we  may  tell  the  offerors  that  we  want  utilization  manage- 
ment to  be  a  part  of  the  program  and  what  we  expect  to  be  accomplished  as  a  result, 
leaving  it  up  to  the  offerors  to  devise  the  best  method  of  accompUshing  the  task  and 
achieving  the  desired  outcomes.  We  believe  that  this  less-prescriptive  approach  will 
free  the  bidding  community  to  apply  its  full  creative  potential  and  past  experience 
to  meet  our  needs. 

As  our  current  round  of  managed  care  support  procurements  have  moved  forward, 
we  have  taken  steps  to  increase  the  weight  which  we  accord  to  past  experience  and 
performance  in  the  evaluation  process,  but  we  still  rely  heavily  on  lengthy  written 
presentations  by  the  offerors  to  convince  us  that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  or  exceed 
our  requirements.  They  fill  numerous  volumes  with  detailed  descriptions  of  their 
understanding  of  our  requirements  and  their  specific  approaches  to  meeting  them. 
As  we  and  the  contracting  community  gain  experience  in  TRICARE,  we  except  to 
be  able  to  put  much  more  emphasis  on  past  performance  as  a  means  of  evaluating 
an  offeror's  potential  for  good  future  performance.  Thus  we  will  put  less  emphasis 
on  what  an  offeror  proposes  to  do  and  more  on  what  the  offeror  can  demonstrate 
that  it  has  done. 

We  believe  that  this  move  toward  increased  use  of  performance  work  statements 
and  past  experience  will  not  only  provide  us  with  better,  more  creative  approaches 
to  meeting  our  requirements,  but  also  will  simplify  our  post-award  contract  manage- 
ment. Clearly  stated  out-come-oriented  requirements  and  supporting  measures  of 
performance  linked  to  positive  and  negative  incentives  wUl  allow  us  and  our  con- 
tractors to  quickly  agree  upon  and  resolve  contract  performance  issues. 

We  have  already  begun  planning  for  the  next  round  of  managed  CEire  support  con- 
tract acquisitions.  While  we  are  pleased  with  the  results  that  we  have  achieved 
based  on  our  current  procurement  process,  we  are  looking  forward  to  even  better 
results  in  the  next  round  of  procurements,  as  we  take  full  advantage  of  procurement 
reform  opportunities. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Hefner  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

Fort  Bragg  Area  Mental  Health  Contract 

Question.  Since  the  late  1980's  the  Fort  Bragg  area  of  N.C.  had  been  involved  in 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  delivery  of  mental  health  services  for  DoD  bene- 
ficiaries. Ailer  a  lengthy  start-up,  demonstration,  and  evaluation  period,  the  Depart- 
ment set  forth  a  permanent  program  based  on  the  lessons  learned  from  its  dem- 
onstration and  began  implementing  it  nationwide  through  its  regional  full  service 
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managed  care  program.  It  also  began  a  specific  mental  health  procurement  for  the 
Ft.  Bragg  area  in  April,  1994. 

On  October  1,  1995,  a  contract  for  mental  health  services  to  DoD  beneficiaries 
went  operational  for  the  Ft.  Bragg,  NC  area.  Three  months  later  DoD  released  a 
new  RFP  for  an  all  inclusive  managed  care  contract  for  Region  2  which  would  essen- 
tially reprocure  the  managed  mental  health  services  for  Ft.  Bragg.  A  contract  simi- 
lar to  the  Ft.  Bragg  contract  had  been  awarded  for  the  Tidewater,  VA  area  and 
would  be  similarly  aifected  by  the  new  RFP.  The  new  reprocurement  could  have  sev- 
eral impacts  to  the  beneficiaries.  I  would  appreciate  your  careful  review  and  anal- 
ysis of  these  concerns. 

(1)  The  DoD  action  could  prematurely  interrupt  the  deUvery  of  quality,  highly  suc- 
cessful mental  health  services  to  almost  400,000  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries. 

(2)  DoD  will  spend  more  taxpayer  dollars  to  replace  a  system  that  is  in  place,  suc- 
cessful, and  provides  significant  cost  savings  to  the  government. 

(3)  These  changes  could  cause  unnecessary  inconvenience,  and,  possible  harm  to 
the  existing  patients. 

What  assurances  has  the  Department  put  in  place  to  avoid  disruption  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries receiving  care  under  the  current  contracts  and  why  is  this  change  in  the 
taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  best  interest? 

OSD  answer.  TRICARE  establishes  a  single,  integrated  deUvery  system  which 
will  better  serve  beneficiaries  and  more  efficiently  use  the  resources  available  to 
mihtary  medicine.  We  have  included  in  managed  care  support  contract  procure- 
ments a  transition  period  which  will  allow  for  mental  health  services  in  Fort  Bragg 
to  be  integrated  into  the  larger  regional  program  without  interruption  of  services 
to  the  beneficiaries.  We  believe  that  full  integration  of  mental  health  care  with  med- 
ical/surgical services  is  good  medicine.  Beneficiaries  should  not  be  required  to  deal 
with  two  or  more  separate  contracts  or  separate  provider  networks  in  obtaining 
needed  health  care  services.  Under  the  TRICARE  Prime  enrollment  option,  bene- 
ficiaries will  have  a  primary  care  manager  to  coordinate  needed  services.  Since  a 
large  percent  of  mental  health  care  services  provided  in  the  military  health  services 
system  is  to  children  and  adolescent  patients,  the  family  focus  and  coordination  of 
services  offered  under  TRICARE  is  particularly  important  in  meeting  the  mental 
health  care  needs  of  our  beneficiaries. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hefner. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

Health  Care  Program  Reductions 

Question.  Dr.  Joseph,  I  am  concerned  with  your  statement  that  this  year's  budget 
has  a  reduced  buying  power  of  $880  million.  It  would  appear  that  the  Department's 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  has  a  significant  shortfall  for  the  Defense  Health  Program. 
WiU  this  reduced  buying  power  in  any  way  impact  patient  care? 

OSD  answer.  A  significant  portion  of  the  $880  million  can  be  absorbed  by  the  De- 
fense Health  Program  without  affecting  patient  care.  This  is  related  to  population 
declines,  BRAC,  deferral  of  contracts,  etc.  However  about  half,  $473  million,  may 
impact  the  system's  ability  to  provide  patient  care.  That  funding  represents  the  cost 
of  providing  care  to  approximately  132,000  space  available  beneficiaries.  It  rep- 
resents about  33%  of  the  Medicare  available  user  population. 

Question.  What  impact  will  a  $73  milhon  reduction  in  your  real  property  mainte- 
nance funding  have  on  the  Health  Care  System? 

OSD  answer.  Reduced  Military  Construction  (MILCON)  expenditures  require  ade- 
quate Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM)  investment  to  maintain  again  facilities  to 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations  (JCAHO)  standards. 
Additionally,  meeting  even  limited  Utilization  Management  (UM)  goals  depends 
heavily  on  infrastructure  investment  as  our  replacement  cycle  for  construction  is 
over  60  years  compared  to  civilian  norms  of  25  years. 

Question.  In  addition,  what  impact  will  a  $31  million  reduction  of  active  duty 
emergency  Health  care  funding  have  on  readiness? 

OSD  answer.  With  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  MiUtary  Treatment  Facilities, 
the  number  of  Active  Duty  members  assigned  or  traveling  outside  of  catchment 
areas  in  increasing.  This  program  is  a  "must  pay"  bill.  Internally,  funding  this  pro- 
gram will  impact  on  our  ability  to  provide  space  available  care. 

Fiscal  Year  1997  Funding  for  the  Defense  Health  Program 

Question.  The  President's  Budget  for  the  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP)  is  $9.6 
billion  dollars.  This  is  approximately  $600  million  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1996  ap- 
propriation of  $10.2  billion.  Savings  in  the  health  program  were  expected  due  to  the 
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implementation  of  TRICARE.  However,  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  for  the  Defense  Health  Program  is  actually  underfunded  by  at  least 
half  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  lion's  share  of  this  significant  shortfall  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  unrealistic  savings  estimates  on  the  part  of  Administration  budget  analysts. 
These  analysts  calculated  savings  of  nearly  5%  ($265.9  million)  attributable  to  re- 
vised management  practices  known  as  "Utilization  Management."  Dr.  Joseph,  I  un- 
derstand that  your  original  analysis  resulted  in  a  far  more  modest  savings  esti- 
mate— approximately  1%  ($66  million)  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Which  figure  is  more  re- 
alistic? 

OSD  answer.  Successful  implementation  of  Utilization  Management  (UM)  which 
maintains  quality  standards  is  a  complex  process.  Issues  such  as  the  adequacy  of 
support  staffing,  implementation  of  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  contracts,  and 
physical  plan  among  many  others  must  be  assessed.  This  sort  of  analysis  was  the 
basis  for  the  1%,  $66  million  estimate.  Clearly  a  5%  level  of  UM  is  possible  in  the 
long  run,  but  changing  our  system  to  accomplish  these  savings  by  fiscal  year  1997 
is  a  very  challenging  goal. 

Question.  Is  the  five  percent  savings  estimate  which  is  assumed  in  the  President's 
Budget  for  Utilization  Management  prudent? 

OSD  answer.  Successful  implementation  of  Utilization  Management  (UM)  which 
maintains  quality  standards  is  a  complex  process.  Issues  such  as  the  adequacy  of 
support  staffing,  implementation  of  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  contracts,  and 
physical  plant  among  many  others  must  be  assessed.  This  sort  of  analysis  was  the 
basis  for  the  1  percent,  $66  million  estimate.  Clearly  a  5  percent  level  of  UM  is  do- 
able in  the  long  run,  but  changing  our  system  to  accomplish  these  savings  by  fiscal 
year  1997  is  a  very  challenging  goal.  For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
5  percent  savings  estimates  can  be  successfully  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1997 
without  dislodging  space  available  beneficiaries. 

Question.  How  can  these  savings  be  realized  before  all  of  the  TRICARE  contracts 
have  been  awarded  and  before  Utilization  Management  techniques  are  fully  and  cor- 
rectly implemented?  Aren't  these  savings  premature? 

OSD  answer.  Having  TRICARE  contracts  in  place  and  operating  are  an  essential 
element  in  our  abiUty  to  maximize  Utilization  Management  (UM)  savings.  Reducing 
the  Defense  Health  Program  for  significant  UM  savings  in  advance  of  contract  im- 
plementation is  premature. 

Question.  Regarding  the  five  percent  savings,  an  internal  DOD  impact  document 
states:  "The  steep  increase  of  UM  reductions  *  *  *  cannot  be  achieved  without 
pushing  the  system  beyond  it's  ability  to  provide  appropriate  quality  care  to  eligible 
beneficiaries." 

Do  you  agree  that  the  Defense  Health  Program  would  be  pushed  beyond  its  rea- 
sonable limits  if  it  were  required  to  absorb  this  reduction? 

OSD  answer.  I  believe  that  the  Defense  Health  Program  cannot  absorb  a  five  per- 
cent Utihzation  Management  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1997  without  reducing  the 
amount  of  care  available  for  space  available  beneficiaries. 

Question.  How  would  this  reduction  affect  military  medical  treatment  facilities? 

OSD  answer.  This  reduction  will  shrink  the  capacity  of  military  medical  treat- 
ment facilities  as  our  ability  to  hire  civilian  employees  and  contracting  support  and 
supplies  is  limited.  This  will  constrain  the  amount  of  care  available  to  space  avail- 
able beneficiaries. 

Army  answer.  This  reduction  would  cause  considerable  harm  to  military  treat- 
ment facilities  (MTF).  When  combined  with  the  other  decrements  placed  on  the  mili- 
tary health  service  system,  the  MTFs  are  facing  a  reduction  in  funding  in  the  range 
of  4-8  percent  of  their  Fiscal  Year  1996  operating  levels.  A  reduction  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  force  the  MTFs  to  reduce  civiUan  personnel  levels,  close  or  curtail  clinic 
and  services  operating  hours,  delay  the  purchase  of  capital  equipment,  and  defer 
needed  faciUty  maintenance  and  repairs.  The  impact  will  differ  from  facility  to  facil- 
ity depending  on  their  abihty  to  absorb  the  reduction.  These  reductions  will  impact 
the  quality  of  care  provided  to  our  beneficiaries  and  possibly  restrict  access  to  care 
for  some  categories  of  beneficiaries. 

By  forcing  the  civilian  work  force  down  with  no  subsequent  change  in  the  demand 
for  care,  we  will  simply  shift  workload  to  more  costly  providers  such  as  CHAMPUS 
or  our  managed  care  support  contracts.  The  failure  to  meet  mandated  TRICARE  ac- 
cess standards  will  also  force  work  outside  of  Army  facilities.  The  resulting  changes 
place  unneeded  turmoil  on  the  lives  of  our  beneficiaries  at  a  time  when  we  can  least 
afibrd  it. 

Navy  answer.  A  utilization  management  reduction  of  five  percent,  applied  against 
the  fiscal  year  1997  Operations  and  Maintenance  /Military  Personnel  budget  base 
of  the  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP),  would  have  a  severe  effect  on  space  available 
services  in  Navy  military  treatment  facilities.  Such  a  reduction  would  increase  the 
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length  of  the  queue  in  our  facUities  and  those  with  the  lowest  priority  for  care,  our 
retirees,  would  be  increasingly  shut  out.  The  impact  would  be  the  equivalent  of  lost 
care  to  all  beneficiaries  at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  for  a  one 
year  period. 

Air  Force  answer.  We  have  serious  concerns  with  our  ability  to  sustain  current 
levels  of  access  and  services  under  the  FT  1997  budget,  particularly  to  those  bene- 
ficiaries age  65  and  older.  This  situation  may  divert  beneficiaries  to  more  costly 
forms  of  care  such  as  emergency/acute  treatment  sites  and,  if  they  are  under  age 
65,  to  the  CHAMPUS  program. 

Question.  For  the  record,  please  provide  the  Committee  with  your  best  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  of  funds  that  would  be  needed  in  FY  1997  to  avoid  a  severe  impact 
to  beneficiary  care. 

OSD  answer.  I  believe  that  $473  million  is  needed  to  maintain  the  Defense  Health 
Program  (DHP).  Of  this  shortfall,  $400  million  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  capabihty 
of  the  DHP  system  to  provide  care.  The  $73  million  due  to  real  property  mainte- 
nance will  not  immediately  impact  health  care  deliveries,  but  in  view  of  Military 
Construction  (MILCON)  reduction  maintaining  our  physical  plant  is  essential,  and 
it  is  a  significant  element  of  being  able  to  implement  Utilization  Management. 

Army  answer.  Preliminary  FY  1997  budget  guidance  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  to  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Command  indicates  a  loss 
of  $179  million  in  comparable  FY  1996  per  capita  buying  power.  This  loss  of  funds 
equates  to  the  annual  health  care  for  100,000  of  our  beneficiaries.  It  does  not  cor- 
respond with  any  reduction  in  mission  or  workload,  but  does  create  the  problem  of 
how  to  absorb  this  shortfall.  The  magnitude  of  the  decrement  at  the  major  subordi- 
nate command  level  ranges  between  4-8  percent.  Possible  actions  include  the  sepa- 
ration of  over  700  civilian  personnel  which  equates  to  staffing  at  two  medical  activi- 
ties and  the  possible  downsizing  of  two  medical  centers  to  community  hospitals  or 
downsizing  community  hospitals  to  clinics.  As  more  workload  is  referred  to  con- 
tractor operations,  the  out  year  costs  of  managed  care  support  contracts  becomes 
larger. 

Navy  answer.  The  Navy  Bureau  of  Medicine  &  Surgery  has  been  informed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  to  prepare  for  a  shortfall  of  $147 
million.  These  funds  would  have  to  be  restored  to  avoid  a  severe  impact  to  bene- 
ficiary care  in  FY  1997. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  current  estimate  is  $147  million. 

Question.  What  other  areas  in  the  Defense  Health  Program  have  been  under- 
funded? Isn't  the  budget  also  deficient  insofar  as  emergency  care  resources  and  real 
property  maintenance? 

OSD  answer.  The  shortfall  of  $473  million  includes  the  impact  of  reduction  in 
emergency  Supplemental  care  ($31  million).  This  is  a  "must  pay  bill."  Further,  there 
is  a  $73  million  reduction  in  Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM).  The  $73  milhon  due 
to  RPM  will  not  immediately  impact  health  care  deliveries,  but  in  view  of  Military 
Construction  (MILCON)  reduction  maintaining  our  physical  plant  is  essential  and 
it  is  a  significant  element  of  being  able  to  implement  Utilization  Management. 

Army  answer.  Included  in  FY  1997  shortfall  of  $179  million  is  a  reduction  to  our 
real  property  maintenance  program  of  $44  million  which  is  required  to  maintain 
aging  buildings  to  levels  mandated  by  the  Joint  Commission  of  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations.  We  also  took  a  reduction  in  emergency  care  resources  of 
$11  million  for  FY  1997.  Our  active  duty  population  is  projected  to  decline  at  a  less- 
er rate  than  this  reduction.  Furthermore,  these  resources  support  our  active  duty 
located  in  out-of-catchment  areas  where  medical  treatment  facilities  are  downsizing/ 
closing. 

Navy  answer.  In  addition  to  utilization  management,  the  other  significant  funding 
concern  for  Navy  Medicine  is  the  reduction  in  real  property  maintenance  from  3  per- 
cent to  2.4  percent  of  total  real  property  value.  Although  part  of  DoD  budget  guid- 
ance necessitated  by  funding  constraints,  this  reduction  further  degrades  the  essen- 
tial medical  facility  infrastructure  necessary  to  provide  efficient,  quality  health  care. 
In  contrast,  an  average  civilian  hospital  in  the  United  States  invests  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  total  real  property  value  in  maintenance  annually.  Emergency 
care  resources  are  adequate  for  mission  accomplishment  in  FY  1997. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  projected  shortfall  of  $147  million  includes  deficiencies  in 
civilian  emergency  care  resources  (supplemental  care)  for  active  duty  members  and 
real  property  maintenance. 

Tricare  Beneficiary  Issues 

Question.  TRICARE  is  now  available  to  military  beneficiaries  in  almost  one  third 
of  the  country.  When  will  the  remaining  contracts  be  awarded? 
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OSD  answer.  The  actual  award  date  is  procurement  sensitive,  however  it  is  the 
Department's  objective  to  begin  health  care  deHvery  in  all  twelve  Health  Services 
Regions  by  September  1997.  The  status  of  the  regional  contracts  is  summarized  as 
follows: 

Pp„...  Contractor  Est.  contract  Contract 

^  [if  awarded]  award  date  start  date 

National  Capital  (1):  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Co-     1  AUG  97 

lumbia,  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampstiire, 

New   Jersey,    New   York,    Pennsylvania,    Rhode    Island, 

Vermont,  Northern  Virginia. 
Portsmount  (2):  Virginia  (except  the  Northern  National  Cap-     1  SEP  97 

ifal  Area)  and  North  Carolina. 

Eisenhower  (3):  Florida,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Humana ' 28  NOV  95  1  JUL  96 

Keesler  (4):  Alabama,  small  area  of  Arkansas,  Southeast    Humana  28  NOV  95  1  JUL  96 

Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 
Wright-Patterson  (5):  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michi-     1  SEP  97 

gan,  W/est  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 
Wilford  Hall  (6):  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  major  portions  of     Foundation  ^  28  APR  95  1  NOV  95 

Texas  and  Louisiana. 
William  Beaumont  (7):  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada  and     1  FEB  97 

West  Texas. 
Fitzsimmons  (8):  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota 1  FEB  97 

Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah  and  Wyoming. 

San  Diego  (9):  Southern  California  Foundation 23  AUG  95  1  APR  96 

David  Grant  (10):  Northern  California  Foundation 23  AUG  95  1  APR  96 

Madigan  (11):  Washington  &  Oregon  Foundation 8  SEP  94 1  MAR  95 

Tripler  (12):  Hawaii  Foundation 23  AUG  95  1  APR  96 

'  Humana  Military  Healthcare  Sen/ices,  Inc. 
^Foundation  Health  Federal  Services,  Inc. 

Question.  TRICARE  is  supposed  to  improve  the  quality,  cost  and  accessibility  of 
health  care  for  the  military.  Axe  we  meeting  our  goals  with  regard  to  each  of  these 
factors? 

OSD  answer.  Yes.  The  Department's  move  toward  regional  health  care  delivery 
rnider  TRICARE  has  resulted  in  significant  improvements  in  the  area  of  cost,  qual- 
ity and  access.  Borrowing  from  well  established  managed  care  models  in  industry. 
TRICARE  blends  best  business  practices  and  experiences  from  the  private  sector 
with  military  unique  requirements  and  expertise  to  form  a  customer  focused,  seam- 
less system  of  health  care  delivery  worldwide.  An  important  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  system  has  been  the  TRICARE  Service  Center.  By  calling  a  nationally  acces- 
sible toll-free  number,  beneficiaries  can  receive  a  wide  range  of  services  including 
assistance  with  referrals  for  care,  help  with  claims  problems,  coordination  of  serv- 
ices, and  program  or  benefits  information — a  service  previously  unavailable  to  Mili- 
tary Health  Services  System  beneficiaries.  TRICARE  Service  Centers  are  now  avail- 
able in  Regions  3,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  referral  and  program  information  offered  by  Health  Care  Finders, 
several  regions  have  established  extensive  health  promotion  programs  including 
self-help  and  self  intervention  manuals,  health  risk  appraisals  and  health  informa- 
tion lines.  While  military  communities  have  long  emphasized  fitness  and  healthy 
lifestyles,  services  such  as  the  health  information  line  expand  on  previous  programs 
by  providing  symptom  based  health  information  and  physician  referral.  Information 
lines  are  staffed  by  registered  nurses  who  are  fully  trained  to  answer  health  care 
questions  and  offer  medically  appropriate,  non-directive  information  to  patients  on 
a  wide  range  of  health  concerns.  Health  information  lines  are  now  available  in  Re- 
gions 6,  9,  10  and  12. 

Although  TRICARE  implementation  is  often  viewed  in  the  context  of  procurement 
schedules,  business  process  re-engineering  and  movement  toward  best  practices  has 
occurred  throughout  the  system.  Improvements  realized  through  managed  care 
strategies  reflected  in  managed  care  support  contract  requirements  are  also  occur- 
ring in  the  direct  care  system  where  the  bulk  of  military  sponsored  health  care  oc- 
curs. A  key  component  of  TRICARE,  in  both  civilian  and  military  settings,  is  the 
Primary  Care  Manager  (PCM)  concept.  The  PCM  provides  enrollees  a  wide  range 
of  patient  services  including  care  for  acute  illness,  minor  accidents,  follow-up  care 
for  ongoing  medical  problems  and  preventive  health  care.  For  services  outside  a  pri- 
mary care  scope  of  practice,  the  PCM  arranges  for  specialty  care  through  an  author- 
ization and  referral  function.  The  concept  of  a  PCM  is  not  new  to  military  medicine 
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but  TRICARE  has  taken  the  concept  to  a  much  broader  scope  of  implementation  in 
both  the  direct  and  purchased  care  settings.  Access  standards  and  requirements  for 
PCMs  are  the  same  for  managed  care  contractors  and  MTFs.  Providing  this  anchor 
for  patients  in  our  system  will  improve  continuity  of  care  and  should  protect  pa- 
tients from  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  care.  Currently,  there  are  more  than 
400,000  MHSS  beneficiaries  assigned  to  military  and  civilian  PCMs. 

The  partnership  forged  between  military  and  civilian  health  care  delivery  systems 
has  opened  an  opportunity  for  the  Department  to  address  a  long-standing  problem 
of  medical  access  for  active  duty  families  in  remote  locations,  both  here  and  in  over- 
seas areas.  We  are  currently  working  with  Foundation  Federal  Health  Services  in 
testing  strategies  for  delivery  of  Prime  services  in  remote  locations  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.  If  successful,  we  intend  to  replicate  the  program  elsewhere.  We  are  also 
working  on  the  development  of  managed  care  programs  which  will  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  active  duty  service  members  and  their  families  in  remote  areas  over- 
seas. 

The  TRICARE  program  was  designed  to  comply  with  section  731  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  which  requires  the  Department's 
cost  to  be  "no  greater  than  the  costs  that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  to  provide 
health  care  to  the  covered  beneficiaries  who  enroll  in  the  option."  We  fully  expect 
TRICARE  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  however,  we  are  unable  to  evaluate  the 
extent  of  cost  savings  due  to  the  short  period  of  time  since  implementation  in  some 
regions.  No  bid  price  adjustments  have  been  made  as  of  this  date. 

Section  717  of  the  National  Defense  Appropriation  bill  requires  the  Department 
to  obtain  an  ongoing,  independent  evaluation  of  the  TRICARE  program,  which  in 
part,  seeks  to  measure  the  cost  of  TRICARE  to  the  government  and  covered  bene- 
ficiaries. We  have  taken  preliminary  steps  to  secure  the  services  of  a  federally  fund- 
ed research  and  development  center  to  conduct  the  evaluation  and  will  submit  an 
initial  report  to  Congress  no  later  than  March  1,  1997. 

Question.  TRICARE  offers  three  options  to  beneficiaries.  Of  the  three  options, 
TRICARE  Prime  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  cost-effective  health 
care  plan.  How  is  that  option  being  received  by  the  beneficiaries  and  by  the  military 
medical  community?  What  are  the  enrollment  trends? 

OSD  answer.  The  health  care  delivery  program  now  being  implemented  by  the 
Department  is  an  endeavor  completely  unprecedented.  The  changes  embodied  in  the 
TRICARE  program  represent  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  $15  billion  a  year  military 
health  system  and  will  accomplish  the  transition  to  a  comprehensive  managed 
health  care  system  that  will  help  to  achieve  the  DoD's  medical  mission  into  the  next 
century. 

Preliminary  studies  report  wide-scale  satisfaction  with  the  TRICARE  Prime  op- 
tion. A  satisfaction  survey  conducted  in  region  11,  Northwest,  reported  only  five  per- 
cent plan  to  switch  options.  Intensified  efforts  by  the  Department  to  improve  bene- 
ficiary education  of  the  program  should  serve  to  further  increase  patient  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  regions  where  TRICARE  Prime  enrollment  has  begim,  the  trend  is  that  antici- 
pated numbers  of  enrollees  have  been  exceeded  very  early  in  the  process.  In  Region 
11,  enrollment  began  in  March  1995  and,  as  of  May  15,  1996,  their  number  exceed- 
ed 145,000.  This  more  than  doubled  the  estimated  number  of  enrollment  projects 
for  the  entire  first  year.  Our  experience  in  Region  6  is  similar.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  operations,  enrollment  numbers  now  total  over  160,000,  a  50  percent  in- 
crease over  projected  numbers. 

Question.  TRICARE  Prime  is  free  for  active  duty  members  and  their  dependents. 
However  retirees  under  the  age  of  65  are  required  to  pay  an  enrollment  fee  of  $230 
per  individual  and  $460  per  family.  Have  you  had  complaints  regarding  this  enroll- 
ment fee? 

OSD  answer.  DoD  beneficiaries  are  very  familiar  with  the  concept  of  annual 
deductibles  and  co-payments  associated  with  standard  CHAMPUS.  TRICARE  Prime 
and  enrollment  fees  are  a  new  comcept  and  have  generated  some  questions  and  con- 
cerns from  beneficiaries,  especially  in  California  and  Hawaii  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  original  CRI  program. 

The  Uniform  HMO  Benefit,  which  prescribes  cost  sharing  for  CHAMPUS  bene- 
ficiaries who  choose  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime,  was  mandated  by  section  731  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.  It  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Uniform  HMO  Benefit  option,  which  shall  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable"  be  included  "in  all  future  managed  health  care  initiatives  undertaken 
by"  the  DoD.  This  option  is  to  provide  "reduced  out-of-pocket  costs  and  a  benefit 
structure  structure  that  is  as  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  United  States." 
The  statute  further  requires  a  determination  that,  is  the  managed  care  initiative 
that  includes  the  Uniform  HMO  Benefit,  DoD  costs  "are  no  greater  than  the  costs 
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that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  to  provide  health  care  to  the  covered  beneficiaries 
who  enroll  in  the  option." 

Thus,  the  key  provisions  of  the  Uniform  HMO  Benefit  are  that  it  must  offer  those 
who  choose  to  enroll  lower  out-of-pocket  costs  than  they  would  otherwise  incur,  and 
that  it  must  cost  the  Government  no  more  than  it  would  otherwise  spend.  The  DoD 
decided  to  establish  enrollment  fees  separately  for  active  duty  families  and  retiree 
families,  because  of  the  significant  differences  in  their  statutory  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements under  standard  CHAMPUS,  and  to  test  enrollment  fees  at  the  minimum 
level  consistent  with  the  Grovemment  budget  neutrality  requirement. 

Many  benefit  designs  were  tested,  and  extensive  consultations  with  health  care 
experts  and  beneficiary  groups  gave  rise  to  the  formulation  which  was  announced 
on  December  15,  1994.  The  basic  approach,  as  in  private  sector  HMO  plans,  is  to 
employ  fixed  beneficiary  co-payments  for  care  instead  of  the  percentage-based  cost 
shares  used  in  traditional  fee-for-service  plans.  Of  particular  note  is  the  fact  that 
retirees  and  their  family  members  will  face  copayment  of  $12  per  doctor  visit  and 
$11  per  hospital  day  when  they  use  civilian  medical  sources;  vmder  standard 
CHAMPUS,  they  would  face  cost  shares  of  25  percent  of  $330  per  day  for  civilian 
care.  The  enrollment  fee  for  retirees  of  $230  per  individual  or  $430  for  a  family  is 
coupled  with  the  dramatically  lower  cost  shares  for  hospitalization,  taken  together, 
the  end  result  is  an  estimated  annual  savings  of  $100  per  enrolled  family,  compared 
to  what  they  would  spend  under  standard  CHAMPUS. 

In  addressing  the  subject  of  enrollment  fees,  the  Department  has  emphasized  that 
the  payment  of  enrollment  fees  is  in  heu  of  CHAMPUS  deductibles  and  that  the  de- 
cision to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime  is  strictly  voluntary.  However,  for  those  that  do 
enroll,  the  Department  believes  it  is  providing  a  very  cost  effective  health  care  ben- 
efit as  required  by  Section  731  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1994. 

Question.  Retirees  over  the  age  of  65  are  not  eligible  to  enroll  in  TRICARE.  Will 
these  retirees  still  be  permitted  to  use  Military  Treatment  Facilities  (MTFs)  on  a 
space-available  basis?  How  will  TRICARE  affect  their  access  to  MTFs?  Will  it  in- 
crease or  decrease  their  access  to  space-available  care? 

OSD  answer.  Retirees  and  their  family  members  over  the  age  of  65  who  are  Medi- 
care eligible  caruiot  fully  participate  in  TRICARE.  Specifically,  they  cannot  enroll 
in  TRICARE  Prime  or  participate  in  the  TRICARE  Extra  or  Standard  options. 
While  they  remain  eligible  for  space  available  care  in  MTFs  they  must  rely  upon 
Medicare  and  any  supplemental  insurance  they  may  have  for  all  care  they  receive 
from  civilian  sources.  It  is  because  the  DoD  does  not  control  the  funding  sources  for 
their  civilian  care  that  they  cannot  fully  participate  in  TRICARE,  which  integrates 
the  Department's  direct  care  network  of  MTFs  with  civilian  providers  paid  through 
the  CHAMPUS  program.  Military  Medicare  beneficiaries  can  and  are  encouraged  to 
utihze  TRICARE  Service  Centers  to  obtain  assistance  in  locating  TRICARE  network 
providers  who  have  agreed  to  accept  Medicare. 

Since  they  cannot  enroll,  the  priority  for  care  for  Medicare  eligible  military  bene- 
ficiaries places  them  behind  all  enrollees  in  Prime  and  behind  non  enrolled  active 
duty  family  members.  As  a  result,  it  is  more  difficult  for  many  Medicare  eligibles 
to  receive  space  available  care  with  the  same  consistency  that  they  previously  expe- 
rienced. As  the  Department  fully  transitions  to  TRICARE  with  its  enrollment  pro- 
gram for  Prime  members,  it  will  be  particularly  difficult  for  Medicare  eligibles  to 
receive  the  same  level  of  access  to  space  available  outpatient  primary  care. 

Since  Medicare  eligibles  cannot  fully  participate  in  TRICARE,  there  is  great  con- 
cern for  providing  improved  access  to  care  for  this  segment  of  the  DoD  beneficiary 
population.  Medicare  eligible  beneficiaries  are  important  to  the  functioning  of  the 
MHSS,  particularly  in  the  area  of  graduate  medical  education  programs.  Having  a 
clinically  robust  patient  population  is  critical  to  maintaining  military  graduate  med- 
ical education  programs  and  wartime  readiness  skills.  The  Department  is  committed 
to  improving  access  to  care  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  believes  the  best  solution 
involves  linking  their  Medicare  coverage  with  the  services  available  in  our  direct 
care  system. 

The  Department  has  proposed  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS)  a  demonstration  where  the  Medicare  program  would  treat  the  Military 
Health  Services  System  of  the  DoD  as  a  risk-type  HMO  for  dual-eligible  Medicare/ 
DoD  beneficiaries.  In  this  demonstration,  the  Department  would  be  able  to  enroll 
Medicare-eligibles  in  the  TRICARE  Prime  option  in  the  selected  demonstration  area. 
This  would  improve  continuity  of  care  and  increase  access  to  services  for  those  retir- 
ees who  want  to  remain  part  of  the  military  community  while  better  controlling 
costs  both  to  the  government  and  the  beneficiary. 
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Question.  Focus  groups  and  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  try  to  measure  the 
performance  of  TRICARE  thus  far.  What  are  some  of  the  most  frequently  heard 
complaints? 


OSD  answer. 


FOCUS  GROUPS — SUMMARY 


Provider  groups  indicated  a  desire  for  training  in  managed  care  principles  and  the 
mechanics  of  TRICARE  and  how  the  program  would  effect  their  practice.  In  addi- 
tion, they  felt  Graduate  Medical  Education  was  threatened  by  the  advent  of 
TRICARE.  Finally,  they  indicated  the  contractors  would  not  be  helpful  (Region  6) 
and  that  TRICARE  would  increase  their  administrative  burden.  Region  11  and  6  re- 
tirees felt  TRICARE  was  an  injustice,  a  breach  of  faith  and  that  they  shouldn't  have 
to  pay  for  healthcare,  and  that  they  received  rude  customer  service.  Beneficiary 
groups  complained  of  confusion  understanding  the  basics  of  TRICARE  but  that  their 
understanding  was  improving.  Their  fear  of  the  Program  was  lessening  and  advo- 
cates were  emerging. 

JANUARY  1996  REGION  11  PRIME  ENROLLEE  TELEPHONE  SURVEY — SUMMARY 

Understanding  the  Program — While  roughly  half  of  Prime  enroUees  report  having 
a  very  good  or  excellent  understanding  of  the  program,  a  significant  number  are  still 
learning  about  it.  For  example,  more  than  a  third  of  active  duty  dependents  don't 
know  what  a  primary  care  manager  is.  40%  Dependents  of  Active  Duty  give  the  edu- 
cational campaign  very  good  or  excellent  marks. 

Overall  Satisfaction — About  60%  of  enrollees  report  being  satisfied  with  Prime 
overall,  with  about  15%  dissatisfied,  and  the  remainder  on  the  fence  or  not  sure. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  beneficiary  satisfaction  is  that  the  more  en- 
rollees know  about  Prime  or  have  experienced  it,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  like 
it.  Enrollees  who  understand  the  program  best  or  have  received  care  from  their 
PCM  are  more  likely  to  be  satisfied.  Enrollees  who  say  they  are  healthy,  are  more 
satisfied  with  Prime  than  those  reporting  health  problems.  When  asked  their  re-en- 
rollment intentions,  four  out  of  five  enrollees  say  that  they  plan  to  re-enroll  in 
Prime  and  only  about  five  percent  plan  to  switch  options.  As  for  Prime's  co-payment, 
those  with  experience  are  again  the  most  satisfied. 

Access  to  Care — When  asked  to  compare  their  access  to  care  before  and  after  the 
implementation  of  Prime,  a  third  of  enrOUees  report  Prime  has  improved  their  over- 
all access,  with  only  15%  citing  a  decline.  Among  AD  and  D/AD,  those  who've  seen 
their  PCM,  or  are  enlisted,  see  the  biggest  improvement.  Access  to  primary  and  spe- 
cialty care  is  likewise  reported  to  have  gotten  better.  Office  waiting  time  and  con- 
tinuity of  care  are  also  viewed  as  better  by  a  significant  minority  of  enrollees,  with 
almost  no  one  saying  these  areas  have  gotten  worse.  Enrollees  are  satisfied  with 
Prime's  primary  care  access  standards.. 

Quality  of  Care — When  it  comes  to  quality  of  care,  25%  of  enrollees  with  military 
Primary  Care  Managers  note  improvement  since  the  implementation  of  Prime  with 
less  than  10%  citing  a  decline.  Healthier  enrollees  and  less  well  educated  enrollees 
give  Prime  the  highest  marks  on  quality  of  primary  care.  The  biggest  improvements 
in  quality  of  care  are  associated  with  specialty  care.  Fully  35%  of  enrollees  who  have 
been  seen  a  military  specialist  note  an  improvement  in  specialty  care  quality,  with 
very  few  reporting  a  decline. 

Preventive  Servcies — When  it  comes  to  preventive  services,  relatively  few  (about 
one  in  four)  enrollees  make  frequent  use  of  the  information  and  advice  lines,  but 
those  who  have,  rate  the  advice  highly  and  more  than  half  who  called  have  saved 
a  trip  to  the  emergency  room  or  physician. 

Other  Aspects  of  Prime — Enrollees  find  TRICARE  Prime  800  telephone  lines  slow, 
but  give  operators  and  TRICARE  representatives  at  MTFs  higher  marks  for  cour- 
tesy and  explaining  how  the  program  works. 

Question.  Access  to  timely  care  has  been  a  persistent  problem  for  active  duty  as 
well  as  retired  families.  Are  beneficiaries  still  concerned  about  access  to  care?  Has 
TRICARE  fixed  this  problem?  Having  waiting  periods  been  reduced? 

OSD  answer.  A  key  component  of  TRICARE,  in  both  civilian  and  mihtary  set- 
tings, is  the  Primary  Care  Manager  (PCM)  concept.  The  PCM  provides  enrollees  a 
wide  range  of  patient  services  including  care  for  acute  illness,  minor  accidents,  fol- 
low-up care  for  ongoing  medical  problems  and  preventive  health  care.  For  services 
outside  a  primary  care  scope  of  practice,  the  PCM  arranges  for  specialty  care 
through  an  authorization  and  referral  function.  The  concept  of  a  PCM  is  not  new 
to  military  medicine,  but  TRICARE  has  taken  the  concept  to  a  much  broader  scope 
of  implementatibn  in  both  the  direct  and  purchased  care  settings.  Access  standards 
and  requirements  for  PCMs  are  the  same  for  managed  care  contractors  and  MTFs. 
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Providing  this  anchor  for  patients  in  our  system  will  improve  continuity  of  care  and 
should  protect  patients  from  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  care.  Currently,  there  are 
more  than  400,000  MHSS  beneficiaries  assigned  to  military  and  civilian  PCMs. 

The  partnership  forged  between  military  and  civilian  health  care  delivery  systems 
has  opened  an  opportunity  for  the  Department  to  address  a  long-standing  problem 
of  medical  access  for  active  duty  families  in  remote  locations,  both  here  and  in  over- 
seas areas.  We  are  currently  working  with  Foundation  Federal  Health  Services  in 
testing  strategies  for  delivery  of  Prime  services  in  remote  locations  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.  If  successful,  we  would  intend  to  replicate  the  program  elsewhere.  We 
are  currently  working  on  development  of  managed  care  programs  which  will  address 
the  special  needs  of  active  duty  service  members  and  their  families  in  remote  areas 
overseas. 

Recent  studies  have  also  pointed  to  an  improved  perception  of  access  from  bene- 
ficiaries enrolled  in  Prime.  In  a  study  of  region  11  Prime  enroUees,  33%  report 
Prime  has  improved  their  overall  access.  Access  to  primary  and  specialty  care  also 
was  reported  to  have  improved.  Office  waiting  times  and  continuity  of  care  likewise 
reflected  similar  improvements.  Further  information  regarding  improved  accessi- 
bility will  be  available  soon.  An  independent  evaluation  of  access  will  be  conducted 
as  mandated  by  Section  717  of  the  National  Defense  Appropriations  bill  (initial  re- 
port due  March  1,  1997).  Additionally,  the  annual  beneficiary  health  care  survey  in- 
cludes many  questions  regarding  access  to  care,  such  as  waiting  for  appointments, 
preventive  care,  and  regular  sources  of  care. 

Question.  Do  beneficiaries  have  a  complete  understanding  of  their  benefits  and  op- 
tions under  TRICARE? 

OSD  answer.  There  is  a  varied  knowledge  level  about  TRICARE  among  the  mili- 
tary's medical  beneficiaries.  While  some  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  program's 
options  and  how  the  transition  to  TRICARE  affects  them  individually,  many  do  not. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  disparity: 

a.  The  issue  of  health  care  coverage  is  for  many  in  the  military,  a  foreign  con- 
cept— because  they  have  never  had  to  deal  with  it  before,  it  seems  complex  and 
therefore,  confusing. 

b.  Because  the  TRICARE  program  is  being  implemented  by  region,  it  does  not 
have  the  same  immediacy  of  impact  on  all — those  who  are  affected  first  are  gen- 
erally the  first  to  learn  about  it;  those  for  whom  TRICARE  is  a  long-range  change, 
do  not  see  the  need  to  learn  about  it  ahead  of  time. 

c.  Some  of  what  has  been  published  previously  about  TRICARE  has  been  vague 
or  difficult  to  comprehend.  This  has  likely  "turned  off"  those  trying  to  educate  them- 
selves about  TRICARE. 

d.  There  are  some  minor  differences  in  the  program  from  one  region  to  the  other, 
which  have  caused  beneficiaries  to  perceive  the  information  they  read  or  hear  to  be 
inconsistent. 

Question.  What  have  you  done  to  facilitate  this  transition? 

OSD  answer.  In  January  of  this  year,  OASD  (Health  Affairs)  developed  a 
TRICARE  Marketing  Plan,  outlining  the  roles  and  responsibihties  of  all  organiza- 
tions within  DoD  and  the  MHSS  who  have  an  impact  on  the  creation  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  massive  education  campaign  for  our  active  duty  personnel,  retirees,  and 
all  family  members  regarding  the  future  of  their  military  health  care  under  the  pro- 
visions of  TRICARE.  Although  many  are  involved  in  this  immense  effort,  the  mar- 
keting plan  recommended  the  major  responsibility  and  focus  of  the  effort  be  placed 
on  the  mihtary  treatment  facility  (MTF)  commander.  The  DoD  TRICARE  Marketing 
Office  (TMO)  was  identified  as  key  to  the  campaign  in  the  production  of  profes- 
sional, standardized  educational  products  to  ensure  all  beneficiaries  would  receive 
the  same  information  about  TRICARE,  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

To  this  end,  the  TMO  recently  finalized  the  development  of  a  package  of  edu- 
cational products  to  assist  the  worldwide  effort:  a  TRICARE  Worldwide  Briefing 
Package,  which  includes  two  videotapes — one  for  active  duty  and  their  famiUes,  and 
one  for  retirees  and  their  families;  two  oral  briefings  with  scripts  and  slides  on  disk- 
ette— one  for  active  duty  and  their  families  and  one  for  retirees  and  their  families, 
and  TRICARE  brochures.  These  commercially  developed  products,  the  "official" 
TRICARE  products  for  the  MHSS  beneficiary  education  program,  are  currently 
being  mass  produced  and  will  be  distributed  by  the  end  of  May  1996.  Guidelines 
for  using  them  and  feedback  requirements  will  be  provided  to  all  Lead  Agents,  MTF 
and  Clinic  Commanders. 

Question.  TRICARE  Prime,  the  managed  care  plan,  is  just  one  of  the  three  options 
offered  under  TRICARE.  TRICARE  Standard  is  a  fee-for-service  plan,  much  like  the 
old  CHAMPUS  program,  and  offers  the  greatest  choice  in  providers.  DoD  has 
strongly  encouraged  enrollment  in  TRICARE  Prime — principally  because  it  is  more 
cost  effective  for  the  government  and  in  most  cases  the  individual.  However,  cir- 
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cumstances  may  be  difTerent  for  difTerent  beneficiaries.  For  some  people,  having  the 
freedom  to  choose  a  provider  may  be  more  important  than  cost  savings.  How  do  you 
plan  to  ensure  the  same  quality  health  care  delivery  for  those  who  choose  not  to 
enroll  in  the  managed  care  program? 

OSD  answer.  The  Department's  move  toward  regional  delivery  of  health  services 
includes  a  comprehensive  plan  for  utilization  management  for  both  managed  care 
support  (MCS)  contractors  and  the  direct  care  system.  Using  standardized  utiliza- 
tion management  practices  for  both  purchased  and  direct  care,  the  DoD  has  moved 
closer  to  a  "seamless"  system  of  health  care  which  ensures  a  single  standard  of  care 
and  uniform  benefit,  regardless  of  setting.  Standard  decision  making  processes  will 
also  allow  for  comparison  of  performance  across  MTFs,  among  TRICARE  regions, 
and  against  national  norms. 

Utilization  program  requirements  contained  in  MCS  contracts  were  developed 
based  on  a  rearview  of  professional  literature,  consultation  with  private  sector  utili- 
zation management  companies.  Medicare  Peer  Review  Organization  rules,  and  com- 
monly accepted  practices  among  large  third  party  payers.  Utilization  management 
(UMj  program  requirements  for  the  direct  care  system  have  been  tailored  to  meet 
MTF-unique  circumstances,  but  contain  the  same  program  elements  found  in  MCS 
contracts.  The  program  calls  for  a  system  which  includes  prospective  review,  concur- 
rent review,  discharge  planning,  case  management,  and  retrospective  review.  First 
level  medical/surgical  reviews  are  conducted  using  InterQual  screening  criteria; 
Health  Management  Strategies  International  criteria  is  being  used  for  mental 
health  reviews.  Although  we  encourage  enrollment  in  TRICARE  Prime,  utilization 
and  quality  management  programs  are  designed  to  encompass  all  MHSS  bene- 
ficiaries, assuring  high  quality  cost  effective  services  across  the  system. 

TRICARE  also  provides  an  extensive  appeals  system  for  beneficiaries  and  pro- 
viders who  wish  to  dispute  decisions  regarding  requested  services.  While  we  believe 
review  mechanisms  and  peer  review  processes  in  place  will  result  in  appropriate  de- 
cisions regarding  medical  necessity  and  appropriateness  of  care,  opportunity  for  dia- 
logue with  clinical  peers  occurs  at  every  level  of  the  process. 

The  Department  has  integrated  traditionally  strong  and  successful  quality  man- 
agement programs  in  the  direct  care  system  with  the  newly  procured  MCS  con- 
tracts. Regional  quality  councils  which  include  contract,  lead  agent  and  MTF  rep- 
resentatives will  provide  a  forum  for  identifying  and  addressing  a  wide  range  of 
quality  issues  which  affect  both  enrolled  and  non-enrolled  beneficiaries. 

Question.  There  have  been  complainta  that  many  civilian  doctors  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepting CHAMPUS.  Are  the  CHAMPUS  reimbursement  rates  on  par  with  other  in- 
surance programs?  Are  they  on  par  with  Medicare? 

OSD  answer.  They  are  practically  the  same  as  Medicare  or  a  little  higher,  Partici- 
pation remains  fairly  high. 

Question.  What  are  you  doing  to  ensure  that  beneficiaries  who  retain  this  fee-for- 
service  option  receive  uniform  treatment  and  do  not  get  short  shrift? 

OSD  answer.  We  make  Extra  available  as  widely  as  possible  for  them.  We  have 
a  115  percent  limit  on  balance  billing  to  provide  financial  protection  to  our  bene- 
ficiaries in  Standard.  If  people  can't  find  a  physician,  we  have  instructed  our  man- 
aged care  contractors  to  intervene  to  try  to  get  them  access  to  care. 

TRICARE  AND  Military  Medical  Provider  Issues 

Question.  For  years,  our  military  medical  community  has  been  delivering  health 
care  based  on  fee-for-service  principles.  The  transition  to  a  managed  care  program 
represents  quite  a  change  in  philosophy.  For  instance,  in  managed  care,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  keeping  the  patient  healthy  and  out  of  the  hospital.  Under  the  fee-for- 
service  system,  there  were  actually  incentives  to  keep  a  patient  in  the  hospital  be- 
cause MTF  commanders  received  funds  based  on  the  intensity  of  their  workload. 
How  are  our  military  medical  providers  adjusting  to  this  change?  Have  they  fully 
embraced  the  change?  Do  they  have  the  necessary  training  in  managed  care  tech- 
niques? 

OSD  answer.  One  of  the  management  initiatives  that  has  afforded  us  the  ability 
to  make  a  significant  philosophical  change  in  health  care  delivery  is  capitation  fi- 
nancing. Medical  treatment  facility  commanders  have  been  provided  the  information 
and  incentive  to  manage  all  of  the  DoD  resources  expended  within  their  areas  of 
influence  which  is  considered  to  be  the  user  beneficiary  population  in  their  respec- 
tive catchment  (or  health  service)  areas.  For  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  the  three 
Military  Departments  have  provided  their  commanders  with  specific  information 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  CHAMPUS  funds  as  well  as  the  dollar  value  of  the 
military  staff  participating  in  patient  care  activities.  By  taking  this  integrated  ap- 
proach to  health  delivery  planning  and  execution,  commanders  and  their  staffs  have 
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realized  significant  improvements  in  utilization  patterns  and  better  coordination  of 
required  services  for  our  beneficiaries.  In  short,  our  shift  in  external  emphasis  from 
process-oriented  workload  counts  to  healthy  beneficiaries  has  begun  to  enable  clini- 
cians to  concentrate  on  developing  strategies  to  encourage  healthy  lifestyles,  empha- 
size preventive  measures,  and  return  sick  and  injured  patients  to  full  health  and 
functionality  as  efficiently  and  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Department  continues  to  emphasize  provider  education  ensuring  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  concepts  of  managed  care.  T\vo  TRICARE  conferences  are  conducted  by  DoD 
annually  which  emphasize  both  general  concepts  as  well  as  specific  tracks  dealing 
with  various  managed  care  topics.  Additionally,  each  Lead  Agent  conducts  regional 
conferences,  attended  by  every  Military  Treatment  Facility  within  their  region.  Spe- 
cific sessions  on  Primary  Care  training  are  conducted  at  numerous  regions. 

The  development  of  our  capitation  model  for  determining  resource  requirements 
has  revolutionized  the  budgeting  and  programming  for  the  Defense  Health  Program. 
With  recent  refinements  such  as  adjustments  for  differences  in  age/sex  mix,  we  have 
a  very  dependable  way  to  forecast  our  per  capita  resource  requirements.  As  a  result, 
we  are  better  able  to  identify  real  opportunities  for  improvements  in  efficiency  and 
effectiveness. 

Army  answer.  Managed  care,  with  its  emphasis  on  maintaining  a  healthy  popu- 
lation, is  changing  the  way  medical  care  is  provided  in  the  Military  Health  Services 
System,  as  in  the  country.  Preventive  meaicine,  proactive  patient  education,  and 
personal  accountability  for  health  status  are  hallmarks  of  this  approach  to  health 
care.  They  are  occurring  in  our  system  as  in  other  managed  care  systems.  As  with 
all  change,  resistance  to  these  new  concepts  abounds  until  adequate  education  about 
the  need  for  control  of  costly  and  preventable  expenditures  of  time  and  resources 
is  accomplished. 

Training  in  medical  schools  and  residencies,  both  civilian  and  military,  incor- 
porates these  managed  care  tenets  more  than  ever  before.  In  the  DoD  system,  these 
goals  are  being  supported  as  well.  Providing  appropriate  care  at  the  least  specialized 
level  is  aided  by  referral  guideline,  redundancy  of  workup  is  assisted  through  auto- 
mated communication  of  test  results  and  consultation,  and  inpatient  stays  are  de- 
creasing in  number  and  duration  through  enhanced  outpatient  coordination  of  care. 

Staff  training  of  managed  care  concepts  is  military  treatment  facility  specific  at 
this  point,  although  some  of  our  tri-service  meetings  have  addressed  these  issues. 
Certainly,  our  staff,  who  attend  civilian  continuing  medical  education,  are  exposed 
to  application  of  the  managed  care  tenets  to  each  specialty. 

Navy  answer.  Military  medical  providers  are  adjusting  to  this  change  well.  Our 
providers  are  increasingly  focused  on  preventive  services  and  screening  programs  for 
early  identification  of  problems.  Wellness  clinics  have  been  implemented  in  all  of 
our  military  treatment  facilities.  Case  management  has  become  the  norm  with  an 
orientation  to  the  patient  rather  than  simply  accumulating  workload.  Most  of  our 
providers  have  fully  embraced  this  change  in  philosophy.  MTFs  see  themselves  now 
more  like  staff-model  health  maintenance  organizations  than  as  fee  for  services  enti- 
ties. Initiatives  such  as  primary  care  teams  at  many  of  our  MTFs,  empanelment  in 
family  practice  clinics  and,  under  TRICARE,  enrolled  populations  with  capitation  fi- 
nancing (Regions  1,  2,  5)  illustrate  these  changes.  Additional  training  in  managed 
care  techniques  is  currently  emphasized  at  every  level  of  the  Navy  Medical  Depart- 
ment. Some  of  our  efforts  include:  (1)  residency  programs  that  have  been  restruc- 
tured to  include  basics  in  primary  care  management,  techniques  of  case  manage- 
ment, and  a  focus  on  multidisciplinary  patient  conferences;  (2)  several  week-long 
conferences  on  managed  care  sponsored  by  the  Health  Resources  Study  Center  of 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  (3)  intensive  civilian  training  of  a  physician  at  each 
military  treatment  facility  to  serve  as  the  technical  resource  to  each  Commanding 
Officer,  and  (4)  all  residents  in  primary  care  specialties  are  being  trained  to  the  pri- 
mary care  managers  as  well  as  primary  care  providers. 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  military  medical  providers  view  the  shift  to  managed  care 
as  part  of  an  evolution  in  the  practice  of  military  medical  care.  We  are  re- 
engineering  our  health  care  system  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  wellness  and  dis- 
ease prevention.  With  the  introduction  of  capitation  budgeting,  the  incentives  are 
properly  aligned  to  provide  appropriate  care  to  our  beneficiaries.  Our  long  term 
strategy  is  to  move  beyond  managed  care  and  managing  providers  to  managing  and 
maintaining  health.  We  have  instituted  several  programs  to  facilitate  this  move- 
ment. 

All  Air  Force  medical  treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  have  received  training  and  infor- 
mation materials  to  locally  implement  the  Put  Prevention  into  Practice  (PPIP)  pro- 
gram. The  PPIP  is  a  national  prevention  implementation  initiative  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  (USPHS)  Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Pro- 
motion. Its  purpose  is  to  help  achieve  the  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
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objectives  for  the  nation  established  in  the  USPHS's  "Healthy  People  2000."  The 
goal  of  PPIP  is  to  improve  the  delivery  of  cHnical  preventive  services  by  providing 
a  set  of  tools  and  strategies  to  ensure  that  every  patient  receives  all  the  rec- 
ommended preventive  interventions  appropriate  for  his  or  her  age.  The  PPIP  mate- 
rials are  targeted  to  patients,  providers,  and  office  staff.  When  utUized  properly, 
these  materials  wiU  help  health  care  providers  and  MTFs  overcome  common  bar- 
riers to  delivering  effective  preventive  services. 

In  addition  to  the  PPIP,  the  Air  Force  Office  for  Prevention  and  Health  Services 
Assessment  is  developing  a  managed  care  training  program  for  our  health  care  pro- 
viders based  on  the  attributes  demonstrated  by  providers  and  leaders  in  successful 
civilian  managed  care  systems.  This  program  has  been  prototyped  and  tested  and 
is  expected  to  be  deployed  during  the  summer  of  1996. 

TRICARE  Contract  Award  Process 

Question.  Under  TRICARE,  health  care  is  delivered  through  the  use  of  Military 
Treatment  Facilities  (MTFs)  and  managed  care  support  contracts.  Managed  care 
support  contracts  are  awarded  to  civilian  health  care  providers  and  are  usually 
quite  substantial — between  $3-4  bUlion. 

The  contract  award  process  has  been  rife  with  problems  and  every  award  has 
been  protested.  Contractors  blame  this  on:  (1)  a  lengthy,  complex  and  costly  Request 
For  Proposal  (REP)  process;  (2)  a  substandard  evaluation  process  that  skews  tech- 
nical scores  and  favors  cost.  DOD  has  also  been  criticized  for  its  inexperienced 
staff — many  of  whom  are  believed  not  to  have  the  requisite  experience  in  procure- 
ment and  managed  care  matters. 

As  a  result  of  these  problems,  many  contractors  have  simply  decided  not  to  com- 
pete for  contracts.  Only  two  companies  now  hold  contracts  with  DOD.  (Foundation 
Health  has  been  awarded  contracts  for  all  regions  except  regions  3  &  4,  which  was 
awarded  to  Humana.)  Some  believe  that  a  lack  of  competition  will  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment's abUity  to  get  the  best  health  care  at  the  best  price. 

The  principal  objective  of  TRICARE  is  to  limit  the  cost  of  providing  health  care 
for  DoD.  Having  a  sufficient  number  of  bidders  to  ensure  competition  is  therefore 
critical  to  achieving  cost  containment.  Unfortunately,  the  contracting  process  has 
been  rife  with  problems.  Thus  far,  26  protests  have  been  filed.  Poor  DoD  contracting 
practices  have  been  partly  blamed  for  these  problems  which  have  resulted  in  dis- 
couraging some  bidders.  Is  competition  for  TRICARE  contracts  declining  with  each 
procurement  round? 

OSD  answer.  Competition  for  TRICARE  contracts  is  not  declining  with  each 
round  of  procurements.  All  TRICARE  support  procurements  have  attracted  a  min- 
imum of  three  offerors.  The  in-process  acquisition  for  TRICARE  support  in  Regions 
7  &  8  has  an  increased  number  of  offerors.  Based  on  demonstrated  interest,  we  ex- 
pect offers  from  one  or  two  new  firms  for  the  Region  1  procurement,  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  for  Regions  2  and  5.  We  are  pleased  with  the  level  of  continued  interest 
by  the  bidding  community.  We  also  expect  continued  protests  on  procurements  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  managed  care  support  contracts. 

Question.  Contractors  have  expressed  concern  about  the  length  and  complexity  of 
TRICARE  Request  for  Proposals  (RFPs).  What  has  been  done  to  simplify  the  RFP 
process? 

OSD  answer.  TRICARE,  subject  to  many  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements 
and  with  its  many  facets  to  address  the  diversity  of  the  Military  Health  Services 
System,  its  beneficiaries,  and  health  care  in  general  requires  an  RFP  with  some  de- 
gree of  complexity.  In  a  fixed-price,  at-risk  contract,  government  and  the  bidders  are 
obliged  to  defme  as  precisely  as  possible  the  requirements  and  the  intended  re- 
sponses to  those  requirements.  Bidders  unaccustomed  to  bidding  on  government 
contracts  have  found  this  somewhat  difficult  to  address. 

In  the  second  round  of  Managed  Care  Support  contracts,  which  will  begin  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1998,  we  intend  to  re-frame  the  RFP  in  terms  of  performance-based  re- 
quirements, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  Performance-based  requirements  tell 
the  offeror  what  the  government's  expectations  for  performance  are  and  how  the 
government  intends  to  monitor  that  performance.  How  the  offeror  achieves  the  re- 
quired results  is  left  largely  to  the  expertise  of  the  offeror.  This  should  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  size  of  the  proposals  that  the  offerors  must  prepare. 

Question.  The  average  cost  to  submit  an  RFP  is  about  $3  million.  What  has  been 
done  to  help  reduce  the  costs  for  bidders  submitting  proposals? 

OSD  answer.  We  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  the  managed  care  support  procure- 
ments for  the  filial  three  regions.  Prior  to  beginning  the  next  round  of  procurements, 
we  pl£in  a  number  of  changes  to  the  contracting  process  based  on  the  best  practices 
in  the  managed  care  industry.  We  will  be  issuing  a  request  for  information  to  the 
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industry  and  conducting  focus  groups  with  various  stakeholders  in  TRICARE  to 
gather  information  and  suggestions  about  how  we  might  improve  the  process  of  pur- 
chasing managed  health  care  services  in  the  future. 

We  plan  to  use  performance  based  requirements  which  will  reduce  the  size  and 
should  reduce  bidders'  costs.  To  place  the  cost  of  proposal  preparation  in  perspec- 
tive, it  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  dollars  at  stake  in  these  contracts. 

Question.  Contractors  have  also  been  concerned  about  the  number  of  amendments 
that  they  are  required  to  make  to  proposals.  The  average  number  of  amendments 
for  the  first  four  contracts  was  more  than  fifteen.  How  does  this  complex  and  expen- 
sive process  affect  the  government's  ability  to  get  the  best  value  it  can  on  health 
care? 

OSD  answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  having  to  amend  an  RFP  in  progress  com- 
plicates and  sometimes  delays  the  process.  We  have  no  choice,  however,  when  new 
policy  or  legislation  changes  the  government's  requirements.  The  business  of  health 
care  deUvery  is  dynamic,  with  new  technology  and  methods  emerging  frequently.  We 
are  obliged  to  set  forth  in  the  RFP  all  known  government  requirements.  Addition- 
ally, amending  the  RFP  and  allowing  the  new  requirements  to  be  subject  to  the 
competitive  process  provides  the  government  with  a  better  opportunity  for  getting 
the  best  value  than  does  the  alternative,  modification  of  the  contract  after  it  is 
awarded.  Once  a  contract  has  been  awarded  and  competition  is  no  longer  a  factor, 
negotiating  a  modification  carries  a  risk  of  higher  government  costs  than  would 
have  resulted  from  an  RFP  amendment. 

Question.  How  do  you  plan  to  stimulate  competition  for  the  remaining  contracts? 

OSD  answer.  Although  we  have  not  yet  received  proposals  on  the  final  two  Man- 
aged Care  Support  Contracts  (comprising  three  regions),  early  indications  are  we 
can  expect  to  receive  several  proposals.  Competition  to  date  has  been  excellent  with 
at  least  three  or  four  bidders  per  solicitation.  We  expect  the  level  of  competition  to 
continue.  We  also  believe  our  discussions  with  the  industry  prior  to  beginning  the 
next  round  of  procurements,  and  any  changes  made  as  a  result  of  those  discussions, 
will  stimulate  greater  competition. 

TRICARE  Contract  Evaluation  Process 

Question.  To  date,  contracts  for  seven  regions  have  been  awarded.  So  far,  26  pro- 
tests have  been  filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  One  award  was  re- 
competed.  A  second  award  was  given  to  the  runner  up  and  the  third  was  still  being 
reviewed.  Given  the  high  dollar  value  of  these  contracts  and  the  low  cost  of  filing 
a  protest  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  an  unsuccessful  bidder  would  file  a  protest. 
However,  several  decisions  were  overturned  leading  one  to  believe  that  the  protests 
were  certainly  based  in  substance  not  just  self-interest.  What  was  the  root  cause 
of  these  protests? 

OSD  answer.  Generally,  a  decision  to  protest  a  contract  award  is  a  business  judg- 
ment by  an  unsuccessful  bidder.  The  relative  costs  of  time  and  money  to  protest  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  receiving  an  award  of  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  contract.  Therefore,  the  number  and  frequency  of  protests  filed  in 
multi-bilhon  dollar  contract  awards  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of  the  per- 
ceived merits  of  the  protests.  Often,  the  unsuccessful  bidder  is  conducting  a  fishing 
expedition  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  "smoking  gun"  on  which  to  win  a  protest. 

To  date,  five  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  contracts  have  been  awarded  to 
serve  seven  TRICARE  Regions.  The  five  contracts  include  an  interim  contract,  fol- 
lowing a  GAO  protest,  and  a  recompeted  contract  for  the  states  of  California  and 
Hawaii.  Acquisition  of  the  five  contracts  has  resulted  in  13  unsuccessful  offerors  fil- 
ing protests  with  GAO  and,  in  most  cases,  the  protestors  filed  supplemental  pro- 
tests, amending  their  initial  protests  to  raise  additional  challenges  to  contract 
award.  Although  the  individual  protests  were  consolidated  by  GAO  into  eight  actual 
protest  cases,  26  protests  can  be  considered  to  have  been  filed  if  each  protestor's  ini- 
tial and  supplemental  protests  are  counted  individually. 

The  protests  have  broadly  challenged  the  contract  awards,  questioning  the  evalua- 
tion procedures  and  the  evaluation  results.  Therefore,  no  root  cause  for  these  pro- 
tests can  be  identified  other  than  the  business  judgment  of  the  protestors  that  pro- 
testing was  in  their  best  interests.  GAO  has  denied  the  protests  in  six  cases  (includ- 
ing the  April  10,  1996,  decision  denying  the  protests  in  TRICARE  Regions  3  and 
4)  and  upheld  the  protests  in  two  cases. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  five  contracts  have  resulted  in  eight  lawsuits  in  Federal 
courts  involving  13  unsuccessful  offerors  as  plaintiffs.  The  Federal  courts  have  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  Department  in  seven  litigation  cases,  with  one  case  pending  resolu- 
tion of  a  challenge  to  award  of  the  recompeted  contract  for  the  states  of  CaUfomia 
and  Hawaii  to  the  second  ranked  offeror. 
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The  following  information  describes  the  protest  issues  which  were  sustained 
against  the  Department  and  the  action  taken  to  avoid  the  issues  in  subsequent 
TRIG  ARE  contract  awards. 

In  the  first  protest  case,  GAO  found  that  the  Department's  evaluation  of  proposals 
did  not  comport  with  the  evaluation  criteria  set  forth  in  the  solicitation  documents; 
i.e.,  the  evaluators  never  formed  any  meaningful  judgment  regarding  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  methods  for  managing  health  care  and  the  realism  of  the  claimed  cost 
impact  of  the  different  methods  of  cost  containment.  As  a  result  of  the  GAO  decision 
and  significant  changes  in  government  requirements  after  initial  award,  the  con- 
tract was  recompeted.  In  doing  so,  the  evaluation  process  was  changed  for  all 
TRICARE  solicitations  and,  although  challenged  in  subsequent  protests,  was  accept- 
able to  GAO  in  denying  each  protest. 

In  the  only  other  protest  sustained  by  GAO,  an  organizational  conflict  of  interest 
existed  between  a  consulting  firm,  which  helped  the  agency  evaluate  the  competitive 
proposals,  and  a  mental  health  subcontractor  for  the  awardee.  While  the  agency,  its 
consultants,  and  the  awardee  were  all  aware  of  the  conflict  of  interest  and  took 
what  was  considered  to  be  necessary  steps  to  mitigate  it  through  a  plan  approved 
by  the  contracting  officer,  the  GAO  ruled  that  the  plan  was  inadequate  and,  in  light 
of  the  circumstances,  the  conflict  of  interest  could  not  be  mitigated.  The  decision 
was  based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  avoiding  an  appearance  of  impropriety,  in 
that  GAO's  decision  states:  "Accordingly,  we  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  [consultant]  evaluators,  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of  actual  bias  on 
their  part,  the  appearance  of  impropriety  resulting  from  the  significant  organiza- 
tional conflict  of  interest  present  here  rendered  the  award  .  .  .  improper."  B- 
254397.15  et  al,  July  27,  1995,  pages  18-19.  As  recommended  by  GAO,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  offeror  ranked  second  on  the  best  buy  analysis.  As  a  result  of 
a  business  divestiture,  the  consultant  organization  no  longer  poses  an  organizational 
conflict  of  interest  and  there  should  be  no  similar  protestable  issue  in  subsequent 
TRICARE  contract  awards. 

Question.  Has  DoD  reviewed  its  role  in  the  contracting  process? 

OSD  answer.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs),  in 
concert  with  the  Surgeons  General,  the  DoD  General  Counsel's  Office,  the  DoD 
Comptroller's  Office,  the  Office  of  Defense  Procurement  Policy  and  others  in  the  De- 
partment, continually  review  the  medical  services  contracting  process.  Several 
changes  in  the  content  of  the  solicitations  as  well  as  in  the  review  process  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  others  will  be  made  in  the  next  round  of  procure- 
ments. For  example,  much  closer  interactions  with  the  Lead  Agents  are  now  re- 
quired than  earlier  and  the  members  of  the  review  teams  are  drawn  much  more 
heavily  from  the  services  than  earlier. 

Question.  How  does  the  DoD  evaluation  process  work? 

OSD  answer.  The  DoD  evaluation  process  for  TRICARE  utilizes  formal  source  se- 
lection procedures  consistent  with  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR),  the  De- 
fense Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  Supplement  (DEARS)  and  the  OCHAMPUS 
Acquisition  Manual  (0AM).  The  process  employs  a  team  approach  consisting  of  a 
Contracting  Officer,  a  Source  Selection  Authority  (SSA),  a  Source  Selection  Advisory 
Council  (SSAC),  a  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board  (SSEB)  and  a  Business  Pro- 
posal Evaluation  Team  (BPET).  The  Contracting  Officer  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
ensuring  complieuice  with  contracting  statute  and  regulation,  as  well  as  providing 
technical  advice  and  interpretation  to  all  source  selection  resources.  The  SSA  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  oversight  of  the  source  selection  process  and  selection  decision  for 
award.  The  SSAC  is  an  oversight  board  responsible  for  management  level  review 
of  the  major  factors  used  in  the  evaluation  and  award  process,  as  well  as  the  "best 
value"  analysis.  The  SSEB  is  responsible  for  and  scoring  of  technical  proposals.  The 
BPET  is  responsible  for  evaluation  of  the  business  proposals  which  include  the  cost 
realism  analysis  and  the  "best  buy"  analysis.  The  best  buy  analysis  is  a  computation 
of  the  weighted  technical  scores  and  total  evaluated  prices  to  establish  a  ranking 
of  offerors  presenting  the  highest  rated  technical  proposal  at  the  most  reasonable 
price. 

The  best  value  analysis  occurs  after  the  best  buy  analysis  has  been  completed. 
The  best  value  analysis  is  accomplished  through  a  process  which  compares  pro- 
posals to  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  one  or  more  technical  discrimi- 
nators/enhancements in  any  offeror's  proposal  which  exceed  the  standards  delin- 
eated in  the  evaluation  criteria.  In  other  words,  one  or  more  technical  factors  of  an 
offeror's  proposal  must  exceed  the  standards  stated  in  the  evaluation  criteria  in 
order  for  the  proposals  to  lend  themselves  to  "best  value"  analysis.  After  all  tech- 
nical discriminators  have  been  identified,  the  SSAC  and  the  SSA  apply  a  reasoned 
approach  to  quantifying  the  cost/technical  trade-off  for  each  proposal.  If  the  tech- 
nical enhancements  justify  the  difference  in  price  and  there  are  no  other  impedi- 
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ments  to  awarding  to  the  best  value  offeror,  award  is  made  to  that  offeror.  If  there 
are  no  technical  discriminators  or  enhancements,  the  "best  value"  offeror  equates  to 
the  "best  buy"  offeror. 

Question.  How  do  DoD  officials  adjudicate  proposals? 

OSD  answer.  DoD  adjudicates  proposals  through  the  use  of  standardized  evalua- 
tion criteria  and  source  selection  procedures  to  ensure  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
of  all  offerors  and  their  proposals.  In  addition  to  price  analysis  and  cost  realism 
analysis,  each  offer  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  following  seven  major  technical 
factors: 

1.  Health  Care  Providers,  Services  and  Utilization/Quality  Management. 

2.  Claims  Processing  Reimbursement,  and  Program  Integrity. 

3.  Coordination  and  Interface  with  Lead  Agents  and  Military  Treatment  Facili- 
ties. 

4.  Management,  Start-up,  and  Transitions. 

5.  Enrollment,  Marketing,  and  Support  services. 

6.  Experience  and  Performance. 

7.  Fiscal  Management  and  Data  Processing. 

After  a  weighted  score  is  assigned  to  each  area,  the  "best  buy"  analysis  is  accom- 
plished to  establish  the  ranking  of  offerors  presenting  the  highest  technical  proposal 
at  the  most  reasonable  price.  A  "best  value"  analysis  is  then  accomplished  to  evalu- 
ate the  cost-technical  trade  off  of  proposal  enhancements  before  the  award  decision 
is  made  on  any  TRICARE  support  procurement. 

Question.  In  evaluating  a  proposal,  what  consideration  do  you  give  to  cost?  What 
consideration  to  do  you  give  to  technical  merit?  Is  this  a  strict  40/60  split? 

OSD  answer.  Current  TRICARE  support  solicitations  inform  offerors  that  offers 
submitted  will  be  evaluated  on  the  "best  buy"  basis  of  40%  price/cost  and  60%  tech- 
nical. We  evaluate  each  proposal  consistent  with  the  solicitation  terms.  The  40/60 
split  is  strictly  applied  through  the  "best  buy"  analysis  portion  of  the  evaluation 
process.  However,  since  TRICARE  support  solicitations  reserve  the  right  to  award 
on  the  basis  of  "best  value,"  the  award  may  not  always  be  consistent  with  the  40/ 
60  split  used  in  the  earlier  "best  buy"  portion  of  the  analysis. 

A  best  value  analysis  is  accomplished  through  a  process  which  compares  proposals 
to  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  one  or  more  technical  features  or  en- 
hancements in  any  offeror's  proposal  which  exceed  the  evaluation  criteria  standards. 
If  the  evaluation  of  such  technical  enhsmcements  is  determined  to  justify  the  dif- 
ference in  price  and  there  are  no  other  impediments,  the  award  is  made  to  the  best 
value  offeror.  If  there  are  no  technical  discriminators  or  enhancements,  the  "best 
value"  offeror  equates  to  the  "best  buy"  offeror. 

Question.  Do  most  contractors  score  well  on  technical  merit?  In  other  words,  do 
their  proposals  respond  to  most  of  the  technical  requirements  in  the  RFP?  What 
percentage  of  contractors  meet  these  requirements? 

OSD  answer.  Generally,  when  initial  offers  are  submitted  on  a  TRICARE  support 
procurement,  all  offerors  will  have  both  technical  strengths  and  technical  weak- 
nesses. However,  once  deficiencies  and  requests  for  clarifications  are  brought  to  the 
offerors  attention,  most  respond  well  to  the  technical  requirements  in  their  best  and 
final  offer  (BAFO)  submissions.  The  technical  merits  of  all  offers  usually  improve 
after  discussion  and  submission  of  their  BAFO.  To  date,  all  contractors  submitting 
initial  offers  on  TRICARE  support  solicitations  have  been  within  the  competitive 
range  because  they  have  met  the  basic  requirements  of  the  request  for  proposal  and 
have  been  determined  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  receiving  the  award  of  the 
contract. 

Question.  For  the  most  part,  are  technical  scores  for  contract  proposals  very  com- 
petitive? 

OSD  answer.  The  technical  scores  among  offerors  vary  considerably  from  procure- 
ment to  procurement.  As  a  rule,  the  technical  score  point  spread  between  offerors 
is  greater  for  the  initial  round  of  offers  than  it  is  after  deficiencies  and  weakness 
have  been  addressed  during  discussions  and  Best  And  Final  Offers  (BAFOs)  have 
been  submitted.  At  the  time  of  BAFO  submissions,  technical  scores  are  generally 
very  competitive. 

Question.  If  technical  scores  are  fairly  consistent,  wouldn't  that  give  cost  a  greater 
edge  in  determining  the  winning  bidder?  Does  cost  become  the  driving  factor  in 
awarding  a  contract? 

OSD  answer.  When  the  technical  scores  have  been  consistent,  which  is  not  always 
the  case,  cost/price  has  become  a  significant  factor.  The  technical  scores  indicate  the 
ability  of  an  offeror  to  meet  all  of  the  governments  requirements.  If  the  low  bid  price 
is  reasonable  and  realistic,  then  it  should  be  a  major  determinant  if  the  best  inter- 
ests of  taxpayers  and  the  government  are  to  be  served. 
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Question.  Should  technical  merit  receive  greater  scrutiny  and  evaluation  than  per- 
haps it  now  receives? 

OSD  answer.  On  each  TRICARE  procurement,  a  source  selection  plan  is  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  15.612.  This  plan  ad- 
dresses the  evaluation  methodology  and  the  weights  assigned  to  both  technical  and 
price.  On  each  procurement,  source  selection  leadership  considers  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  weights  given  to  price  and  technical  merit  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
proper  balance  that  is  the  most  advantageous  to  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  oene- 
ficiary  population.  In  each  case  to  date,  the  60:40  ratio  of  technical  factors  to  price 
was  determined  to  provide  the  most  appropriate  balance.  Presently,  we  believe  that 
it  is  important  to  weigh  the  technical  factors  more  heavily  than  cost.  Since  future 
TRICARE  support  procurements  will  reevaluate  this  ratio,  it  is  possible  the  ratio 
may  change. 

The  actual  evaluation  of  technical  merit  is  a  very  elaborate  and  time  consuming 
process.  The  Department  believes  the  current  process  provides  us  the  confidence 
that  the  winning  offeror  has  the  ability  to  perform  all  the  requirements  reflected 
in  the  RFP  and  has  been  supported  by  favorable  GAO  decisions  in  recent  contract 
protests. 

Question.  What  are  you  doing  to  assure  that  those  who  decide  the  technical  merit 
of  a  bid  (the  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board)  have  the  proper  experience  to 
evaluate  the  technical  validity  of  a  proposal? 

OSD  answer.  In  order  to  be  considered  for  the  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board 
(SSEB),  evaluators  must  be  members  of  the  professional  corps  (physician,  dentist, 
nurse,  health  care  administrator,  or  allied  health  specialist)  of  the  medical  depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  the  applicable  civilian  equivalent.  Addi- 
tionally, as  applicable,  certification  by  an  American  Specialty  Board  is  also  for  phy- 
sician nominees.  Nominees  to  the  Business  Proposal  Evaluation  Team  (BPET), 
which  evaluates  the  pricing  proposals,  must  meet  the  above  qualifications  or  be 
Level  II,  or  above,  members  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Corps.  BPET  evaluators 
must  be  experienced  in  quantitative  analysis,  qualitative  analysis,  and  have  certain 
computer-based  competencies.  Preference  is  given  to  experience  in  utilization  man- 
agement, discounts,  market  penetration,  coordination  of  benefits  or  resource  shar- 
ing. 

Question.  What  are  the  backgrounds  of  those  currently  sitting  on  the  Evaluation 
Board?  Are  they  personnel  within  the  mihtary  medical  structure?  Are  they  experts 
in  managed  care?  Do  you  put  external  advisors  on  the  Board? 

OSD  answer.  Evaluators  must  have  training  and  experience  in  utilization  and 
quality  management,  information  systems  or  claims  processing  in  order  to  be  accept- 
ed to  evaluate  these  aspects  of  proposals. 

The  Chairs,  Co-Chairs  and  Team  Leaders  must  have  prior  SSEB  or  BPET  experi- 
ence, or  a  unique  background,  determined  by  the  Contracting  Officer  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  prior  selection  board  experience. 

Nominees  to  the  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board  (SSEB)  must  submit  resumes, 
which  are  reviewed  by  the  SSEB  ChairmEm  emd  Co-Chairs  and  the  Contracting  Offi- 
cer. Nominees  without  appropriate  backgrounds  and  experience  are  not  selected  to 
serve  on  the  Boards.  The  selections  of  the  Chairs  are  also  reviewed  by  senior  man- 
agement. 

The  procurement  for  TRICARE  Regions  7  and  8  is  currently  in  the  evaluation 
stage.  All  members  of  the  SSEB  and  BPET  for  that  procurement  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions described  above.  Outside  experts  from  three  consulting  firms  are  participating 
as  external  advisors  to  the  BPET.  The  expertise  of  these  consultants  is  in  actuarial 
and  financial  analysis  services  and  in  policy  and  statistical  analysis. 

TRICARE  Contract  Pricing 

Question.  Seven  of  the  twelve  TRICARE  contracts  were  estimated  to  cost  $17  bil- 
lion over  a  5  year  period.  However,  the  first  four  contracts  have  totaled  about  $1.7 
billion  less  than  the  government  estimated.  What  accounts  for  this  significant  dis- 
crepancy? Why  are  government  estimates  so  much  higher  than  those  of  the  winning 
bidders? 

OSD  answer.  The  differences  in  the  government  cost  estimates  for  TRICARE  con- 
tracts compared  with  the  winning  bids  are  accounted  for  by  two  things.  The  esti- 
mates are  based  on  the  costs  that  a  non-existent  "typical"  managed  care  company 
might  incur  to  take  care  of  the  defined  population.  Since  actual  companies  bid,  rath- 
er than  the  "typical"  one  constructed  for  estimating  purposes,  and  many  of  these 
companies  have  had  significant  operating  experience,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
winning  bids  have  been  lower  than  the  estimates.  The  second  factor  is  the  effect  of 
competition.  Those  in  the  managed  care  industry  are  often  aware,  at  least  in  gen- 
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eral  terms,  of  the  significEint  competition  for  the  TRICARE  contracts.  Thus  the  win- 
ning bidders  have  taken  advantage  of  their  knowledge  as  well  as  their  commercial 
experience  to  keep  bids  low  in  an  effort  to  be  the  winner,  assuming  that  the  bidder 
is  able  to  have  a  high  technical  score.  Winning  bidders  have  also  been  able  to  use 
existing  commercial  business  in  a  given  area  to  set  themselves  apart  from  the  "typ- 
ical" company  and  use  that  commercial  base  to  submit  a  lower  bid. 

Question.  How  does  DoD  monitor  existing  contracts  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
bids? 

OSD  answer.  DoD  has  several  methods  for  monitoring  the  cost  of  existing  con- 
tracts. First,  DoD  has  developed  a  desk-top  model  for  projecting  bid  price  adjust- 
ments at  the  MTF  and  regional  level.  This  model  is  being  deployed  to  each  region 
and  will  be  supported  by  automated  data  updates  so  that  MTFs  and  Lead  Agent 
staff  will  have  the  capability  to  project  future  contract  costs  based  on  their  most  re- 
cent experience;  the  model  also  allows  sensitivity  analysis  of  key  cost  variables.  Sec- 
ond, DoD  is  developing  a  centralized  model  to  track  the  cost-effectiveness  of  each 
TRICARE  contract  on  a  regional  basis  (as  well  as  tracking  at  the  aggregate,  na- 
tional level).  This  model  will  include  both  CHAMPUS  and  direct  care  costs  and  will 
be  updated  at  key  points  in  the  budget  cycle  for  the  ongoing  impact  of  bid  price  ad- 
justments, changes  in  direct  case  costs,  etc.  This  model  will  also  allow  for  updated 
estimates  of  what  MHSS  costs  would  have  been  under  Standard  CHAMPUS  (in  the 
absence  of  TRICARE  and  the  MCS  contract). 

Question.  If  a  TRICARE  contract  is  grossly  underbid  and  unrealistic,  won't  bene- 
ficiaries be  adversely  affected? 

OSD  answer.  No.  Such  a  bid  stands  no  chance  of  winning  the  award.  Aware  that 
a  fixed-price  contract  can  have  the  potential  to  adversely  affect  beneficiaries,  we 
have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  prevent  such  a  potential  from  occurring.  TRICARE 
contains  several  features  to  protect  beneficiaries  against  artificially  low  bids  or  sub- 
standard care.  First,  all  prices  are  evaluated  for  reasonableness.  No  award  would 
be  made  if  the  prices  were  unreasonably  low  or  high.  Secondly,  all  prices  are  evalu- 
ated for  realism  and  the  price  used  in  the  best  buy  analysis  is  adjusted  for  realism. 
Therefore,  the  award  depends  on  prices  that  are  both  reasonable  and  realistic.  Tech- 
nical proposals  are  subject  to  the  same  type  of  evaluation  to  ensure  appropriate 
standards  of  care  and  access  to  care. 

Part  of  the  evaluation  includes  discussions  between  the  reviewers  of  the  technical 
proposals  and  the  reviewers  of  the  price  proposals  to  assure  that  the  price  and  the 
technical  approach  are  consistent. 

After  award,  the  clinical  decisions  made  by  the  contractor  are  subject  to  review 
in  several  different  ways  by  the  National  Quality  Monitoring  Contractor,  to  assure 
that  beneficiaries  are  not  being  adversely  affected  by  the  managed  care  practices  of 
the  contract.  Both  random  audits  and  appeals  of  denied  care  are  conducted  by  the 
National  Monitoring  Contractor  to  protect  beneficiaries'  interests. 

Question.  How  have  modifications  and  Bid  Price  adjustments  to  awarded  contracts 
affected  the  overall  cost  of  TRICARE? 

OSD  answer.  Since  no  bid  price  adjustments  have  yet  been  completed  for 
TRICARE  contracts,  it  is  too  soon  to  make  any  statements  about  the  cost  impacts 
of  Bid  Price  Adjustments.  Similarly,  the  only  modification  to  a  TRICARE  contract 
that  has  been  finalized  with  any  significant  cost  impact  was  the  post-award  data 
modification  to  the  Region  11  contract,  which  reduced  its  cost  significantly. 

Question.  What  has  DoD  done  to  change  its  procurement  process  in  response  to 
concerns  about  declining  competition,  problems  in  the  evaluation  process  and  lack 
of  professional  expertise? 

OSD  answer.  While  we  don't  believe  the  evidence  supports  these  concerns,  we  are 
always  seeking  ways  to  further  improve  the  procurement  process.  We  currently  have 
underway  a  project  to  gather  comments  and  lessons  learned  from  industry,  bidders, 
and  DoD  staff  to  consider  ways  in  which  the  next  cycle  of  procurements  can  be  im- 
proved. We  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  practices  of  the  private  sector  in 
purchasing  managed  health  care,  to  the  extent  permitted  under  Federal  contracting 
rules.  Our  plans  will  incorporate  many  of  the  acquisition  streamlining  features  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act.  In  a  field  as  dynamic  as  health  care  deliv- 
ery and  financing,  we  anticipate  that  refinement  of  TRICARE  and  the  procurement 
process  will  be  a  continuous  process. 

Question.  Would  DoD  benefit  from  a  thorough,  independent  third  party  evaluation 
of  the  procurement  process  for  medical  services? 

OSD  answer.  The  DoD  procurement  process  for  medical  services  has,  on  an  ongo- 
ing basis,  been  evaluated  by  the  General  Accoimting  Office  through  two  mecha- 
nisms. One,  each  procurement  has  been  reviewed  because  each  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  formal  protest  to  the  GAO  by  one  or  more  of  the  losing  bidders.  Two,  there  have 
been  several  GAO  studies  and  audits  of  the  TRICARE  program  and  procurement 
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process  going  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  CHAMPUS  Reform  Initiative.  As  a  result 
of  both  these  efforts,  many  improvements  in  the  procurement  process  and  the 
TRICARE  program  have  been  made. 

There  are  presently  three  more  GAO  reviews  underway  and  any  recommendations 
resulting  from  these  efforts  will,  as  always,  receive  serious  consideration  by  DoD  as 
ways  to  improve  the  medical  services  procurement  efforts.  An  outside  evaluation  by 
another  independent  group  might  add  more  suggestions  for  improvement,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  result  would  add  any  value  to  the  current  GAO  efforts.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  a  House  Appropriations  Committee  Surveys  and  Investigation 
(HAG  S&I)  team  conducting  a  thorough  review  of  TRICARE,  especially  our  con- 
tracting efforts.  Although  not  "third  party  evaluations,"  the  Department  wUl  also  be 
soliciting  input  from  industry  on  ways  to  improve  the  process  and  the  product. 

TRICARE  Utilization  Management 

Question.  Private  sector  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs)  have  dem- 
onstrated savings  largely  through  the  use  of  Utilization  Management  techniques, 
i.e.,  limiting  inpatient  and  specialized  care.  Lead  Agents  for  TRICAKE  are  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  Utilization  Management  plans.  What  is  DoD's  experi- 
ence with  managed  care  and  Utilization  Management  techniques  so  far?  Are  com- 
manders developing  Utilization  Management  plans?  How  far  along  are  they?  Are 
the  commands  retaining  these  functions  or  are  they  relying  on  civilian  contractors 
to  provide  these  services? 

OSD  answer.  In  November  1994  the  Department  published  a  utilization  manage- 
ment policy  which  established  standard  practices  throughout  the  direct  care  system. 
This  policy  is  also  consistent  with  utilization  management  programs  required  in  our 
managed  care  support  contracts.  Lead  Agents  have  developed  regional  utilization 
management  plans  designed  to  achieve,  on  a  regional  basis,  a  coordinated  strategy 
for  the  delivery  of  quality,  cost  effective,  and  appropriate  care.  Regional  utUization 
management  plans  were  based  upon  plans  and  health  care  delivery  goals  estab- 
lished by  regional  military  treatment  facility  commanders. 

All  regions  have  an  established  plan  for  utilization  management  which  includes 
participation  by  regional  military  treatment  facilities.  Several  regions  have  made  a 
business  case  decision  to  purchase  some  or  all  of  the  utilization  management  func- 
tions from  the  managed  care  support  contractor  as  part  of  regionally  developed  Lead 
Agent  contract  requirements.  Because  of  this,  full  implementation  of  utilization 
management  programs  wiU  occur  with  completion  of  managed  care  support  contract 
procurements.  Maturity  of  utilization  management  programs  varies,  but  the  fuU 
range  of  functions  required  by  the  Department's  policies  are  now  established  in  re- 
gions 3,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11  and  12.  These  functions  include  prospective  review,  concur- 
rent review,  retrospective  review,  case  management  and  discharge  planning.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  specific  requirements,  several  regions  have  undertaken  promising  re- 
engineering  projects  and  development  of  best  practices  which  can  be  shared  with 
other  facilities  and  regions. 

Lead  Agents  have  conducted  assessments  of  regional  resources  and  capabiUties 
and,  based  on  this  analysis,  made  a  determination  as  to  which  elements  of  utiliza- 
tion management  were  most  appropriately  retained  by  the  direct  care  system,  and 
which  should  be  performed  by  the  managed  care  support  contractor.  The  types  and 
proportion  of  services  retained  or  contracted  vary  in  each  region.  For  example,  in 
Region  6,  the  Lead  Agent  elected  to  purchase  all  utilization  management  from  the 
managed  care  support  contractor,  while  Region  3  is  performing  all  direct  care  utiU- 
zation  msinagement  within  the  military  system.  Regions  7  and  8  have  a  mix  of  pur- 
chased and  produced  functions  which  varies  by  facility.  The  important  thing  to  re- 
member is,  regardless  of  who  is  performing  these  functions,  the  policies  and  pro- 
gram requirements  are  the  same  and  are  designed  to  ensure  a  consistent  standard 
of  care,  regardless  of  geographic  setting. 

Question.  How  many  regions  are  now  fully  implementing  Utilization  Management 
techniques? 

OSD  answer.  All  regions  have  an  established  utilization  management  plan.  Re- 
gions 3,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11  and  12  have  implemented  the  full  range  of  required  functions. 
Because  some  functions  will  be  purchased  from  the  managed  care  support  contractor 
in  Regions  7,  8,  1,  2  and  5,  full  maturity  of  utilization  management  programs  in 
these  regions  will  occur  with  completion  of  the  procurements  now  underway. 

Question.  Are  medical  staffs  fully  trained  in  managed  care  techniques?  How  does 
DoD  ensure  that  the  best  practices  of  managed  health  care  providers  and  managers 
in  the  private  sector  are  incorporated  into  TRICARE? 

OSD  answer.  While  many  of  the  utilization  management  (UM)  functions  required 
under  the  Department's  1994  policies  are  familiar  to  military  health  care  profes- 
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sionals,  some  are  relatively  new  approaches  to  the  organization  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices within  the  direct  care  system.  Education  and  training  programs  as  well  as  pol- 
icy and  program  briefings  have  occurred  throughout  the  system  so  that  medical  staff 
and  other  providers  acquire  a  full  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  these  programs.  Additionally,  Lead  Agents  have  invested  in  focused  train- 
ing to  address  specific  needs  of  local  military  medical  treatment  facilities  and  their 
staffs.  This  training  has  occurred  through  civilian  sector  conferences,  training  pur- 
chased from  civilian  utilization  management  experts,  and  special  UM  workshops 
sponsored  by  Health  Affairs,  the  Services  and  Lead  Agents.  Additionally,  executive 
medicine  education  programs  now  being  developed  through  the  Naval  Postgi-aduate 
School  will  include  emphasis  on  the  importance  and  effects  of  utilization  manage- 
ment programs.  Utilization  management  policies  in  the  Department  were  based 
upon  an  extensive  review  of  civilian  managed  care  literature  and  lessons  learned 
from  our  managed  care  demonstration  programs.  Today's  programs  are  based  upon 
the  "best  practices"  identified  in  civilian  industry  and  through  our  own  experience. 
Utilization  management  is  included  as  a  specific  component  in  every  TRIGAJIE  Con- 
ference, both  regional  and  national,  providing  an  opportunity  to  communicate  best 
practices,  discuss  evolving  practice  in  the  civilian  sector,  and  share  lessons  learned. 
Utilization  metrics  (such  as  admission  rates),  outcomes  measures  and  regular  qual- 
ity reviews  will  be  used  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  utilization  management 
programs  across  the  system. 

Question.  How  important  is  the  successful  incorporation  of  Utilization  Manage- 
ment to  the  success  of  TRICARE — particularly  with  respect  to  cost  savings? 

OSD  answer.  The  Defense  Health  Program  budget  assumes  significant  savings  as 
a  result  of  utilization  management  programs  in  both  the  direct  care  system  and 
under  managed  care  support  contracts.  Additionally,  as  part  of  pricing  the  Uniform 
Benefit,  the  Department  assumed  managed  care  support  contractors  would  achieve 
UM  savings  comparable  to  that  realized  by  group  and  staff  model  HMOs.  Uniform 
application  of  utilization  management  practices  throughout  the  military  health  serv- 
ices system  is  a  central  element  in  determining  whether  the  Department  will  be 
able  to  deliver  cost  effective,  quality  health  care  to  beneficiaries  within  current  fiscal 
constraints. 

Question.  How  is  DoD  working  to  improve  Utilization  Management? 
OSD  answer.  In  addition  to  the  education  and  training  programs  described  ear- 
lier, we  plan  to  maintain  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  private  sector  utilization  man- 
agement companies  and  third  party  payers  to  determine  evolving  practice,  making 
improvements  where  necessary.  Additionally,  regular  reviews  required  in  both  the 
managed  care  support  contracts  and  in  the  direct  care  UM  policy  will  examine  both 
quahty  of  care  and  appropriateness  of  UM  decisions  and  pratices.  Using  feedback 
from  performance  metrics,  lessons  learned  from  TRICARE  initiatives,  and  best  prac- 
tices from  civilian  programs,  we  will  continuously  improve  the  programs  now  in 
place.  Finally,  although  our  utilization  management  program  requirements  are 
standard  throughout  the  system,  they  provide  military  commanders  and  contractors 
flexibility  to  seek  out  and  apply  re-engineering  techniques  or  "best  practices,"  which 
move  the  system  toward  a  more  cost  effective,  patient-focused  and  high  quality 
health  care  delivery  system. 

Medicare  Eligible  Retirees 

Question.  Retirees  over  the  age  of  65  are  currently  eligible  to  use  Military  Treat- 
ment FaciHties  (MTFs)  on  a  space-available  basis.  However,  TRICARE  may  force 
many  of  these  so-called  "Medicare-eligible"  retirees  out  of  the  MTF  system.  This  is 
because  the  large  number  of  new  TRICARE  enroUees  will  increase  the  workload  of 
MTFs  and  because  TRICARE  Prime  enrollees  will  receive  priority  over  all  other  pa- 
tients. Since  retirees  over  65  are  not  eUgible  for  TRICARE,  they  will  continue  to  get 
last  priority. 

DoD  has  proposed  several  potential  options  to  solve  this  problem.  One  is  Medicare 
subvention.  Under  this  proposal,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA) 
would  reimburse  DoD  for  providing  care  to  Medicare  eligible  retirees.  Critics  of  this 
proposal  believe  it  would  increase  the  deficit.  Another  option  that  has  been  proposed 
is  providing  military  retirees  with  the  option  to  join  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  (FEHBP).  This  option  has  also  been  criticized  on  the  basis  of  cost. 

What  are  you  doing  to  reduce  the  adverse  impact  of  TRICARE  on  retirees  who 
are  eligible  for  Medicare? 

OSD  answer.  Legislation  has  been  developed  to  amend  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  conduct  a  demonstration  reimbursing  the  Department  for  care  provided 
to  our  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries.  If  this  reimbursement  provision,  known  as 
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Medicare  subvention  is  enacted,  the  DoD  could  also  offer  full  participation  in 
TRICARE  to  those  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries. 

OVERVIEW  OF  DESIGN  OF  MEDICARE/MILITARY  MANAGED  CARE  DEMONSTRATION 

The  Department  has  proposed  to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA),  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS),  a  demonstration 
where  the  Medicare  program  would  treat  the  DoD  and  its  Military  Health  Services 
System  (MHSS)  as  a  risk-type  health  maintenance  organization  (HMO)  for  dual-eli- 
gible Medicare/DoD  beneficiaries.  DoD  will  provide  equal  or  better  benefits  and 
equal  or  better  access  to  care  than  Medicare  for  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  who 
enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime.  These  beneficiaries  will  have  increased  choice  and  equal 
or  better  quality  care.  DoD  will  also  meet  or,  where  appropriate,  be  deemed  to  meet 
HCFA's  requirements  for  civilian  Medicare-risk  HMOs.  In  return,  once  DoD  has  met 
its  "level-of-effort"  requirement,  DoD  will  be  paid  like  other  Medicare-risk  HMOs 
(albeit  at  93  percent  of  the  Adjusted  Average  Per  Capita  Cost  (AAPCC)  rather  than 
95  percent  of  the  AAPCC  or  the  "100  percent  AAPCC  payments"  provided  under 
Medicare's  fee-for-service  program). 

PRINCIPLES 

The  proposed  Medicare/Military  Managed  Care  Demonstration  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing specific  principles: 

1.  Initially,  DoD  will  expand  freedom-of-choice  for  its  Medicare-eligible  bene- 
ficiaries by  offering  them  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime.  These  enroU- 
ees  would  generally  be  treated  like  other  retiree  enroUees  in  TRICARE  Prime.  To 
the  extent  feasible,  DoD  will  continue  to  offer  care  (including  pharmacy  benefits)  on 
a  space-available  basis  to  non-enrolled  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries. 

2.  Medicare-eligible  retirees  will  have  a  Primary  Care  Manager  (PCM)  at  the  MTF 
and  will  receive  caie  at  the  MTF,  when  available,  including  pharmacy  benefits,  or 
be  referred  for  civilian  care,  in  which  case  they  would  pay  the  specified  cost  sharing 
amounts,  largely  based  on  TRICARE  Prime  cost  shares.  The  MHSS  will  be  respon- 
sible for  all  of  the  care  the  enrolled  Medicare-eligible  retirees  receive,  including 
some  care  which  may  be  covered,  but  not  typically  provided,  by  CHAMPUS  and/or 
the  MTFs  (such  as  home  health  care  and  skilled  nursing  facility  care).  To  the  extent 
possible,  civilian  care  will  be  purchased  through  the  Department  of  Defense's  man- 
aged care  support  (MCS)  contractor's  network.  Like  other  Medicare-risk  HMOs,  DoD 
may  decide  to  purchase  some  of  this  care  from  non-MCS  Medicare-certified  pro- 
viders if  the  care  is  not  available  in  the  TRICARE  network. 

3.  Following  implementation  of  the  above  phase,  if  feasible  within  the  constraint 
of  budget  neutrality,  Medicare-eligible  retirees  will  also  have  the  option  of  a  Pri- 
mary Care  Manager  in  the  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  contractor's  civilian 
network. 

4.  The  demonstration  agreement  will  be  for  three  years  unless  terminated  upon 
one  year's  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

5.  DoD  will  conduct  this  demonstration  program  in  TRICARE  Regions  6  and  11 
and  Alaska,  starting  with  an  immediate  phase-in  in  selected  areas  where  DoD  has 
MTFs.  These  states  have  MTFs  which  have  already  been  providing  care  and  phar- 
macy benefits  to  Medicare-eligible  retirees.  Each  MTF  will  be  selected  for  participa- 
tion in  the  demonstration  project  based  on  its  ability  to  provide  the  full  range  of 
health  care  services  and  properly  manage  the  TRICARE  and  Medicare  benefits  of 
its  enroUees. 

6.  The  demonstration  project  will  be  evaluated  by  an  independent  contractor 
agreed  upon  by  both  DoD  and  HHS. 

Army  answer.  TRICARE  Prime  enroUees  have  priority  for  military  medical  facility 
(MTF)  health  care  services.  All  military  beneficiaries,  including  Medicare  eligibles, 
have  access  to  space  available  care  in  MTFs.  However,  retirees  eligible  for  Medicare 
carmot  enroll  in  Prime.  I  have  directed  Army  MTFs  to  "leverage  TRICARE"  to  en- 
sure we  retain  capability  to  provide  MTF  health  services  to  our  beneficiaries  over 
65  years  of  age.  I  expect  our  facilities  to  use  contract  authorities,  realign  services 
and  expedite  other  means  to  ensure  goals  are  accomplished  in  this  area.  Medicare 
eligibles  continue  to  have  routine  access  to  MTF  pharmacy  services.  Also,  as  they 
approach  age  65,  we  counsel  and  advise  them  of  the  option  to  enroll  in  Medicare 
Part  B.  Our  health  benefit  advisors  have  information  available  on  Medicare  health 
maintenance  organization  (HMO)  services.  TRICARE  contracts  make  health  care 
finder  services  available  to  Medicare  eligible  beneficiaries  to  help  them  locate  low 
cost,  high  quality  Medicare  providers  with  the  TRICARE  provider  network.  Army 
is  working  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  other  Services  to  ob- 
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tain  approval  for  Medicare  subvention  and  to  implement  a  subvention  demonstra- 
tion program.  This  would  enable  us  to  obtain  reimbursements  for  care  we  provide 
to  military  Medicare  eligibles.  We  also  stand  ready  to  execute  authorities  approved 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  a  DOD/civilian  Medicare  HMO 
reimbursement  program. 

Navy  answer.  Retirees  over  the  age  of  65  are  currently  eligible  to  use  military 
treatment  facihties  (MTFs)  on  a  space-available  basis.  TRICARE  will  not  alter  this 
ehgibility.  However,  TRICARE  may  force  many  of  these  "Medicare-eligible"  retirees 
out  of  the  MTF  system  because  the  large  numbers  of  new  TRICARE  Prime  enroUees 
will  receive  priority  over  all  other  patients.  DoD  has  proposed  several  potential  op- 
tions to  solve  this  dilemma.  One  is  Medicare  Subvention.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  would  reimburse  DoD  for  providing 
care  to  Medicare-eligible  retirees.  Another  option  that  has  been  proposed  is  pro- 
viding military  retirees  with  the  option  to  join  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Program  (FEHBP).  OSD  (Health  Affairs)  is  currently  reviewing  the  feasibility 
of  adding  FEHBP  as  an  option  within  the  TRICARE  program. 

In  addition  to  pending  proposals  on  Medicare  subvention  and  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Program  option,  the  Navy  is  focused  on  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams to  assist  Medicare-ehgible  patients,  including: 

— Providing  space-available  health  care  to  Medicare-eligible  retirees  whenever 
possible.  This  includes  providing  pharmacy  services  within  Navy  military  treatment 
facilities  and  providing  retail  pharmacy  programs  and  mail  order  pharmacy  to  those 
Medicare-eligible  retirees  in  geographic  areas  where  MTFs  were  affected  by  a  BRAC 
action. 

— Educating  Medicare-eligible  retirees  about  their  health  care  alternatives,  in- 
cluding Medicare  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs).  This  information  is 
provided  through  briefings,  magazine  articles  gmd  other  media  sources. 

— ^Assisting  Medicare-eligible  retirees  in  finding  and  making  appointments  with 
participating  Medicare  providers  through  TRICARE  Service  Centers. 

Providing  care  to  our  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  is  an  important  goal  of  the 
MiUtary  Health  Services  System.  Medicare  Subvention  is  key  to  assuring  a  full 
range  of  health  care  services  to  this  important  group  of  patients.  Medicare  Sub- 
vention is  not  only  a  good  program  for  DoD,  but  wiU  improve  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  federal  health  care  system.  Most  importantly,  it  would  send  a  clear  signal 
to  our  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  that  they  are  valued  members  of  the  military 
health  care  family  and  deserve  the  very  best  our  system  can  provide. 

Air  Force  answer.  We  are  currently  meeting  with  the  HCFA  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails for  a  joint  DoD/Medicare  Demonstration  Project  in  one  or  two  of  our  health 
care  regions.  Under  the  demonstration.  Medicare  eligible  retirees  will  be  able  to  en- 
roll in  TRICARE  Prime  and  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  priority  of  care  as  any 
other  enrollee  under  the  program.  Under  the  demonstration  rules,  the  program 
must  be  budget  neutral  and  therefore  could  not  increase  the  deficit  for  either  Medi- 
care or  DoD. 

We  are  continuing  to  provide  space-available  care  in  our  MTFs  for  these  retirees 
as  well  as  offering  full  use  of  our  TRICARE  Service  Centers.  These  Service  Centers 
provide  one-stop  shopping  for  all  health  care  needs,  and  Medicare-eligibles  can  use 
them  even  though  they  are  not  eUgible  to  enroll  in  TRICARE.  Health  Care  Finders 
employed  by  the  managed  care  contractor  in  these  centers  can  refer  Medicare-eUgi- 
bles  to  civilian  network  providers,  who  are  required  by  the  contract  to  accept  Medi- 
care. Where  possible  we  are  also  encouraging  enrollment  in  civilian  Medicare-risk 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs)  similar  to  TRICARE  Prime.  Both  DoD 
and  HCFA  agree  that  military  retirees  should  easily  adapt  to  these  Medicare  HMOs 
because,  as  under  the  military  system,  HMOs  deUver  integrated  care  through  a  lim- 
ited network  of  providers.  Many  of  these  Medicare-risk  HMOs  are  very  cost-effective 
and  only  charge  the  monthly  Medicare  Part-B  premium.  They  provide  a  wide  range 
of  benefits  including  pharmacy,  vision,  preventive  services,  and  dental  care,  and 
some  even  provide  transportation  to  physicians'  offices.  Cost-shares  for  retired  mem- 
bers in  these  HMOs  are  very  similar  to  those  under  TRICARE  Prime. 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  proposals  to  receive  reimbursement  from  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  for  the  treatment  of  these  bene- 
ficiaries? 

OSD  answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  currently  holding  discussions  with 
HCFA  and  OMB  on  the  design  of  a  Medicare  subvention  demonstration  project. 
Under  the  Mihtary  Managed  Care  Demonstration  Project,  DoD  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  enroll  Medicare-ehgible  military  retirees  in  designated  mihtary  treatment 
facilities  (MTFs)  in  the  demonstration  regions.  These  MTFs  would  operate  like 
Medicare  risk  HMOs. 
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DoD  formally  transmitted  a  proposed  demonstration  project  design  to  both  0MB 
and  HCFA  on  May  15,  1996.  Additional  discussions  with  0MB  and  HCFA  were 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  May  20,  1996.  Meanwhile,  DoD  is  eager  to  see  legislation 
enacted  into  law  authorizing  the  proposed  Medicare  subvention  demonstration 
project. 

Question.  What  would  the  impact  of  this  option,  known  as  "Medicare  Subvention" 
be  on  the  deficit?  Wouldn't  it  increase  the  deficit?  How  do  you  propose  solving  this 
dilemma? 

OSD  answer.  One  of  the  key  principles  of  the  proposed  demonstration  project  is 
budget  neutrality.  Under  the  DoD  Military  Managed  Care  demonstration  project, 
HCFA  would  reimburse  DoD  only  for  care  the  Department  provided  Medicare-eUgi- 
ble  military  retirees  above  its  current  level  of  effort  (LOE).  That  is,  DoD  would  still 
be  required  to  provide,  at  its  own  cost,  the  same  amount  of  care  it  currently  pro- 
vides dual-eligibles.  Once  DoD  met  the  level  of  effort,  HCFA  would  then  begin  pro- 
viding reimbursement  for  DoD-provided  care.  Thus,  the  level  of  effort  requirement 
ensures  the  budget  neutrality  of  the  demonstration  project. 

Question.  What  is  your  view  of  other  proposals  to  offer  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  (FEHBP)  to  military  members?  How  much  would  this  cost?  What 
would  be  the  impact  on  the  Military  Health  Services  System  (MHSS)? 

OSD  answer.  There  are  several  proposals  before  Congress  to  offer  enrollment  in 
the  FEHBP  to  Medicare  eligible  military  beneficiaries.  The  Department  opposes 
these  proposals  because  of  the  significant  added  cost  to  the  government.  Approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  Medicare  beneficiaries  would  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  FEHBP 
under  a  typical  proposal.  At  the  current  rate  of  government  contributions,  approxi- 
mately $1,600  per  person,  that  would  constitute  an  added  liability  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  about  $1.9  billion  each  year.  The  exact  impact  on  the  Department  would 
depend  upon  the  level  of  participation  in  FEHBP  by  Medicare  eligible  beneficiaries. 
Furthermore,  providing  FEHBP  coverage  to  these  beneficiaries  would  also  result  in 
increased  administrative  costs  to  the  FEHBP  program,  though  such  costs  would  not 
be  substantial  to  total  program  costs.  The  Department  supports  Medicare  "sub- 
vention" which  would  result  in  cost  savings  to  the  government  and  the  retiree,  im- 
prove continuity  of  care,  and  increase  access  to  services  for  those  retirees  who  want 
to  remain  part  of  the  military  community. 

Medical  Readiness 

Question.  What  are  your  top  priorities  for  medical  readiness? 

OSD  answer.  The  DoD  Medical  Readiness  priority  is  to  ensure  that  our  joint  med- 
ical readiness  capabilities  enable  us  to  respond  successfully  to  a  rapidly  changing 
continuum  of  military  operations.  A  major  initiative  to  accomplish  this  is  the  first 
comprehensive  update  of  our  medical  readiness  strategy  since  1988;  the  Medical 
Readiness  Strategic  Plan  (MRSP)  2001.  It  is  an  evolutionary  document  that  builds 
upon  many  programs  and  projects  already  in  progress.  It  provides  a  baseline  for  ad- 
dressing the  most  critical  issues  affecting  medical  readiness.  While  much  progress 
is  being  made  in  all  areas,  we  have  focused  priorities  on  six  of  the  42  action  plans 
that  were  assessed  as  being  the  most  critical.  They  are:  Joint  Planning  Doctrine  De- 
velopment, Theater  Medical  Information  Systems,  a  Standard  Medical  Logistics  Sys- 
tem, Medical  Evacuation  Requirements,  Standard  Personnel  Fitness  Requirements 
for  Deployability  of  Medical  Personnel,  and  Medical  Readiness  Oversight. 

Army  answer.  The  Army's  top  priorities  for  medical  readiness  focus  on  support  of 
the  soldier  on  the  forward  battlefield  through  its  modernization  efforts.  The  UH- 
60Q  and  the  Armored  Treatment  and  Transport  Vehicle  (ATTV)  are  the  air  and 
ground  platforms  which  will  allow  medical  personnel  to  monitor  and  treat  casualties 
while  they  are  being  evacuated.  These  systems  will  provide  the  mobility,  situational 
awareness  and  survivability  necessary  to  operate  forward  on  the  battlefield.  The 
Chemical  and  Biological  Collective  Protection  System  (CBPS)  provides  the  capability 
to  perform  lifesaving  treatment  in  a  contaminated  area.  Through  the  Medical  Com- 
munications for  Combat  Casualty  Care  (MC4)  initiatives  now  being  developed,  the 
Army  will  leverage  technology  to  speed  casualty  location,  provide  direct  assistance 
to  the  combat  medic  and,  with  telemedicine,  to  provide  medical  expertise  wherever 
it  is  needed. 

Navy  answer.  Navy  Medicine's  top  medical  readiness  priority  is  to  maintain  a 
fully  manned  and  trained  platform  augmentation  capability  for  our  Hospital  Ships 
(TAH),  Fleet  Hospitals,  Marine  Corps  Medical  Battalions,  and  Casualty  Receiving 
and  Treatment  Ships.  As  always,  the  mission  requirements  drive  the  priority  of  uti- 
lization. Our  most  frequent  requirement  is  for  Medical  Mobilization  Augmentation 
Readiness  Teams,  Special  Psychiatric  Response  Intervention  Teams,  and  Fleet  Sur- 
gical   Teams.    The    Navy's    Total    Health    Care    Support    Readiness    Requirement 
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(THCSRR)  model  aligns  medical  personnel  directly  to  the  operational  readiness  mis- 
sion of  today's  Navy,  driving  our  readiness  prioritization  from  slogan  to  action. 
Readiness  training  is  also  an  important  issue  for  Navy  medicine.  In  the  past  month 
alone,  over  1500  medical  personnel  have  been  "deployed"  from  medical  and  dental 
treatment  facilities  for  specific  platform  training  and  participation  in  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  exercises. 

Air  Force  answer.  Meeting  the  medical  requirements  of  theater  commanders  and 
providing  clinically  appropriate  airlift  are  our  top  priorities.  Changes  in  the  Defense 
Planning  Guidance  have  resulted  in  a  doctrinal  shift  from  "Return  to  Duty"  to 
"Evacuate  and  Replace."  This  entails  earlier  movement  of  critically  injured  patients 
from  the  theater  of  operation,  placing  a  much  larger  burden  on  the  aeromedical 
evacuation  system.  More  stringent  command  and  control,  enhanced  training  for  crit- 
ical care  crews,  and  the  acquisition  of  more  sophisticated  equipment  remain  our  key 
efforts. 

Question.  Do  you  have  sufficient  numbers  of  well-trained  nurses  and  physicians 
to  meet  both  peacetime  and  wartime  requirements? 

OSD  answer.  We  currently  have  the  aggregate  numbers  of  physicians  and  nurses 
to  meet  our  requirements  but  not  necessarily  the  optimal  specialty  mix.  We  are 
making  great  strides  in  the  training  of  all  our  medical  personnel  to  ensure  they  are 
both  technically  and  tactically  ready  to  operate  in  a  joint  environment. 

Army  answer.  We  have  a  methodology  for  linking  the  accession  and  training  of 
physicians  and  nurses  to  our  wartime  and  contingency  requirement.  Coupled  with 
proven  methods  for  certifying  the  credentials  and  skills  of  our  health  care  providers 
we  have  sufficient  numbers  of  well-trained  physicians  and  nurses  for  readiness 
roles.  Peacetime  healthcare  is  more  problematic;  we  conduct  peacetime  healthcare 
with  the  same  workforce.  The  promotion  of  wellness,  prevention  of  illness  and  dehv- 
ery  of  healthcare  in  the  MHSS  and  the  U.S.  is  in  a  remarkably  dynamic  period.  We 
have  shortages  of  primary  care  providers  (family  medicine  amd  general  internal 
medicine)  as  well  as  selective  surgical  sub-specialties  but  have  initiatives  in  place 
to  improve  this  situation.  Maintenance  of  Army  Graduate  Medical  Education  and 
Nursing  Education  programs  are  essential  for  the  training  and  retention  of  this  high 
quality  force. 

Navy  answer.  Navy  Medicine  is  adequately  manned  to  meet  its  current  day-to- 
day operational  requirements  and  is  fully  prepared  to  meet  its  wartime  obligations. 
Navy  Medicine  has  developed  the  Total  Health  Care  Support  Readiness  Require- 
ment (THCSRR)  model  which  accurately  determines  the  appropriate  size  and  skill 
mix  of  the  medical  force  to  fulfill  the  wartime  and  day-to-day  operational  missions 
in  support  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  resulting  force  is  also  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  significant  portion  of  the  peacetime  health  care  benefit  required  by  our  ac- 
tive duty  family  members,  retirees,  and  their  families  as  Navy  Medical  Department 
personnel  attain  and  maintain  the  skills  necessary  to  meet  our  operational  mission. 
Care  required  beyond  our  capabilities  will  be  provided  through  the  Department  of 
Defense  TRICARE  Program. 

Air  Force  amswer.  We  have  sufficient  numbers  of  nurses  and  physicians  in  the  ag- 
gregate but  not  necessarily  the  optimal  specialty  mix.  Changing  concepts  in  wartime 
healthcare  have  increased  the  need  for  the  specialties  to  stabilize  and  transport 
critically  ill  patients.  We  are  concerned  that  we  may  not  have  adequate  numbers 
of  critical  care  physicians,  surgeons,  critical  care  nurses  and  respiratory  therapists 
to  meet  our  needs.  During  the  Cold  War  era  our  large  deployable  platforms  allowed 
for  limited  substitutions  of  other  specialties.  But  with  the  reengineering  and 
downsizing  of  our  forward  footprint,  it  is  key  that  we  have  the  right  mix  of  health 
care  providers. 

Conversely,  the  advent  of  managed  care  principles  in  peacetime  has  increased  our 
need  for  primary  care  providers.  We  are  short  14  percent  in  family  practice  and  in- 
ternal medicine  physicians,  19  percent  in  emergency  medicine  physicians,  and  14 
percent  in  obstetric  nurses.  We  are  addressing  these  shortfalls  with  vigorous  recruit- 
ing and/or  financial  incentive  programs. 

Question.  Do  you  have  sufficient  equipment  and  adequate  facilities  to  meet  med- 
ical readiness  requirements? 

OSD  answer.  Given  the  current  level  of  funding,  our  facilities  and  equipment  are 
adequate  today.  However,  changing  wartime  concepts  necessitates  re-engineering  of 
the  medical  support  concepts.  We  will  place  increased  reliance  on  evacuation  which 
will  require  immediate  modernization  of  the  Army  MEDEVAC  helicopters  and  ar- 
mored ambulances.  Additionally,  we  will  need  to  purchase  substantial  amounts  of 
patient  movement  items  (medical  equipment  for  use  on  Air  Force  aeromedical  evac- 
uation aircraft)  for  the  strategic  aeromedical  evacuation  system.  Information  sys- 
tems and  modernization  are  the  key  to  reducing  our  foptprint  in  a  theater  while  en- 
hancing the  health  care  provided  our  deployed  forces.  In  addition,  the  threat  of 
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chemical  and  biological  warfare  will  increase  our  requirements  for  medical  supplies 
and  equipment.  It  is  essential  that,  as  these  requirements  are  realized,  adequate 
funding  is  available  to  meet  these  challenges.  Finally,  we  must  realize  that  the  cur- 
rent replacement  cycle  for  our  medical  facilities  is  greater  than  70  years.  It  is  vital 
that  we  have  the  appropriate  military  construction  and  operation  and  maintenance 
funding  to  meet  medical  readiness  requirements. 

Army  answer.  The  equipment  currently  on  hand  is  sufficient  to  meet  medical 
readiness  requirements.  However,  the  Army  Medical  Department  must  vigorously 
pursue  modernization  efforts  to  ensure  military  medicine  keeps  pace  with  emerging 
technologies.  The  Regional  Training  Sites,  Medical  are  important  facilities  in  the 
training  of  Reserve  Component  units.  Their  future  operational  status  is  uncertain. 

Navy  answer.  Yes.  Current  equipment  and  facility  inventories  are  sufficient  and 
adequate  to  meet  operational  commanders  medical  requirements.  Our  medical  units 
are  equipped  to  ensure  mission  accomplishment  and  to  provide  quality  medical  care 
to  our  Sailors  and  Marines. 

Air  Force  answer.  Today,  we  do  not  have  sufficient  equipment  and  facilities  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflict  sce- 
nario. However,  we  have  developed,  and  are  in  the  process  of  executing,  a  program 
to  acquire  the  essential  equipment. 

Changing  wartime  concepts  have  placed  increased  reliance  on  the  aeromedical 
evacuation  system  and  the  need  to  purchase  substantial  amounts  of  patient  move- 
ment items  (ventilators,  etc.).  This  is  a  new  requirement  that  will  not  be  fully  ac- 
quired until  fiscal  year  2003. 

Information  systems  and  modernization  are  key  to  reducing  our  forward  presence 
while  enhancing  the  health  care  provided  our  deployed  forces.  In  addition,  the 
threat  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  will  increase  our  requirements  for  medical 
supplies  (vaccines  for  example)  and  equipment  (chemical/biological  protection).  It  is 
essential  that,  as  these  requirements  are  realized,  adequate  funding  is  available  to 
meet  these  challenges. 

Question.  What  are  your  readiness  goals?  On  a  given  day,  what  percentage  of  our 
troops  are  non-deployable  due  to  health  considerations? 

OSD  answer.  The  goal  of  readiness  is  to  ensure  that  our  joint  medical  readiness 
capabilities  enable  us  to  respond  to  a  rapidly  changing  continuum  of  military  oper- 
ations. This  requires  that  we  maintain  a  continually  ready,  well-trained,  and  well- 
equipped  medical  force  prepared  to  support  the  operational  forces.  While  each  unit 
commander  knows  what  percentage  of  his  troops  are  non-deployable  on  any  given 
day,  we  do  not  have  the  data  at  this  level.  However,  we  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  developing  metrics  that  will  enable  the  assessment  of  the  medical  deployability 
of  the  force  at  the  OSD,  Joint  Staff  and  major  Combatant  Command  levels. 

Army  answer.  The  Army's  readiness  goals  are  to  maintain  and  project  the  con- 
tinuum of  healthcare  resources  required  to  provide  for  the  health  of  the  force.  Con- 
sistent with  this  goal  is  being  able  to  mobilize,  deploy  and  sustain  field  medical 
services  and  support  for  any  military  operation  and  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  the 
continuation  of  beneficiary  healthcare.  To  meet  these  goals,  we  must  adequately  re- 
source, train  and  appropriately  align  all  AMEDD  vmits  to  include  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents. 

Navy  answer.  Navy  Medicine  has  established  three  primary  readiness  goals  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  FY  96.  The  three  primary  goals  are: 

(1)  95%  of  augmentation  billets  for  each  platform  have  personnel  assigned  match- 
ing the  billet  requirements 

(2)  95%  of  Medical  Personnel  Augmentation  System  (MPAS)  assigned  personnel 
meet  administrative  readiness  requirements 

(3)  Deployable  medical  platforms  meet  the  designated  phased  readiness  C-status 
in  the  CINC  OPPLANS 

On  any  given  day,  1.7%  of  Navy  personnel  are  non-deployable  due  to  health  con- 
siderations. These  percentages  are  derived  from  a  range  of  categories  such  as  per- 
manent limited  duty,  temporary  limited  duty,  inpatient  hospitalization,  and  medical 
holding  companies. 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  primary  goal  is  to  support  employed  forces  and  returning 
casualties.  Our  objectives  include  meeting  the  medical  requirements  of  the  theater 
commanders,  providing  clinically  appropriate  patient  airlift,  training  the  total  force 
as  we  plan  to  operate  and  enhancing  survivability  and  system  performance  through 
technology  deployment.  On  average,  2.3  percent  of  our  troops  are  non-deployable  at 
any  time  for  health  considerations. 

Question.  How  will  TRICARE  help  improve  readiness? 

OSD  answer.  TRICARE  enables  the  Department  to  provide  peacetime  health  and 
dental  care  to  military  personnel,  their  dependents  and  other  beneficiaries  utilizing 
military  medical  personnel  in  military  medical  treatment  facilities  as  well  as  civilian 
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facilities  provided  through  managed  care  contracts.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  mili- 
tary medical  system  that  keeps  our  active  duty  health  care  personnel,  from  physi- 
cian to  corpsman,  trained  in  their  professional  and  technical  medical  skills.  It  is  the 
system  flexibility  of  TRICARE  managed  care  support  contracts  that  affords  us  the 
ability  to  train  and  to  deploy  our  military  medical  personnel  and  stUl  care  for  their 
families  and  other  remaining  beneficiaries.  This  system  provides  the  accessibility  to 
high  quality  care  that  provides  the  peace  of  mind  to  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  de- 
ployed. It  is  the  source  of  specialty  care  and  consultation  that  can  be  projected  any- 
where in  the  world  to  provide  immediate  needed  care  for  injured  or  ill  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Finally,  it  ensures  that  patient  information  and  records  will  be 
seamlessly  available  for  a  casualty,  or  patient,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Army  answer.  TRICARE  is  designed  to  support  military  medical  readiness. 
TRICARE  managed  care  support  contracts  have  detailed  requirements  for  con- 
tractor support  for  mobilization  contingencies.  The  contracts  also  include  resources 
sharing  and  resources  support  provisions  which  help  to  meet  backfill  requirements 
and  supplement  military  treatment  facility  (MTF)  capabilities.  Other  TRICARE  ac- 
tivities and  local  community  interfaces  provide  added  support  to  plans  for  bed  ex- 
pansions during  peacetime  and  wartime  contingencies.  The  contractor  has  a  well  es- 
tablished network  of  providers  with  facilities  which  can  be  used  if  needed.  Since  our 
beneficiaries  have  priority  for  care  in  MTFs,  we  are  able  to  accommodate  graduate 
medical  education  (GME)  requirements  by  ensuring  military  providers  see  com- 
plicated cases  comparable  to  those  seen  during  wartime.  Resources  sharing  allows 
us  to  optimize  use  of  MTFs,  including  providing  support  to  our  GME  programs.  Op- 
timally, TRICARE  provider  networks  accommodate  DoD  training  requirements  by 
bridging  gaps  due  to  loss  of  deployed  military  providers  and  by  augmenting  staff  re- 
quirements during  normal  peacetime  operations.  Further,  TRICARE's  improved  ac- 
cess and  enhanced  quality  standards  help  ensure  our  soldiers  get  timely,  quality 
care,  thereby  contributing  to  unit  readiness  standards.  TRICARE's  focus  on  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  provides  an  additional  direct,  positive  impact  on 
active  duty  member  readiness.  Finally,  TRICARE  helps  boost  the  morale  and  espirit 
de  corps  of  deploying  soldiers,  who  are  assured  their  families  have  ready  access  to 
low  cost,  quality  health  care,  when  needed. 

Navy  answer.  TRICARE  improves  readiness  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  the  avail- 
abihty  of  network  physicians  permits  military  treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  to  conduct 
training  without  adversely  affecting  beneficiaries'  access  to  care.  For  example,  at 
Naval  Hospital,  Charleston,  staff  now  conduct  readiness  training  one  day  per  week. 
Readiness  is  easier  to  maintain  since  it  is  no  longer  achieved  at  the  expense  of  rou- 
tine health  services.  Additionally,  TRICARE  contracts  call  for  network  providers  to 
provide  care  in  the  event  that  military  providers  are  mobilized  for  a  contingency. 
Beneficiaries  should  not  lose  access  to  care  even  if  all  military  providers  are  de- 
ployed since  the  network  will  provide  care  until  reservists  can  back  fill. 

Second,  a  demonstration  program  in  TRICARE  Region  11  is  planned  to  improve 
access  to  care  for  active  duty  members  assigned  to  duty  stations  remote  from  mili- 
tary MTFs.  Health  Affairs  plans  to  assign  these  active  duty  members  (and  their 
families)  to  primary  care  managers  in  the  member's  local  area  so  that  routine  med- 
ical care  can  be  provided  without  the  member  having  to  travel  long  distances  to  a 
military  MTF.  This  program  will  reduce  the  number  of  duty  days  lost  when  mem- 
bers need  medical  care  and  should  increase  readiness  because  of  improved  access 
to  care. 

Third,  TRICARE  will  help  maintain  and  improve  many  of  our  specialists'  skills. 
MTFs  will  have  the  first  option  for  treating  all  Prime  enrollee  referrals,  thus  ensur- 
ing an  adequate  volume  of  specialty  care  to  strengthen  their  skills.  The  Specialized 
Treatment  Services  program,  wherein  beneficiaries  are  referred  to  miUtary  MTFs 
for  care  using  revised  catchment  areas  ranging  from  200  miles  to  national  in  scope, 
will  also  help  ensure  the  necessary  training  base  for  maintaining  Navy  Medical  De- 
partment readiness  capabilities. 

Finally,  the  DoD  Inspector  Greneral  recently  noted  that  utilization  management 
under  TRICARE  may  "improve  medical  readiness  of  military  health  care  profes- 
sionals by  educating  them  to  (1)  make  more  informed  health  care  decisions,  (2) 
standardize  health  care  delivery,  and  (3)  use  resources  more  efficiently.  Utilization 
management  disciplines  the  military  health  care  professional  in  peacetime,  so  they 
can  maximize  efficiency  under  the  stress  of  war." 

Air  Force  answer.  TRICARE  helps  improve  the  medical  readiness  of  our  force  in 
peacetime  through  an  increased  emphasis  on  disease  prevention,  and  during  contin- 
gency operations  by  providing  the  vehicle  for  backfilling  our  medical  treatment  fa- 
cilities (MTF)  to  provide  care  for  residual  forces  and  families. 

Under  TRICARE,  all  active  duty  personnel  are  assigned  a  primary  care  manager 
(PCM)  who  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  optimal  health  of  the  individual  member. 
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The  PCM  helps  coordinate  an  extensive  welhiess  program,  which  includes  com- 
prehensive health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  examinations.  The  PCM  also 
coordinates  life-style  and  behavior  modification  activities  such  as  smoking  cessation, 
nutritional  counseling  and  physical  fitness  programs.  This  ensures  deploying  forces 
are  in  top  physical  condition. 

TRICARE  provides  continuous  medical  care  for  the  residual  forces  and  famihes 
remaining  behind  during  contingency  and  wartime  operations  when  medical  units 
are  deployed.  Under  the  TRICARE  managed  care  support  contract,  medical  com- 
manders cam  negotiate  backfill  of  their  MTFs  through  resource  sharing  and  resource 
support  agreements.  In  addition,  medical  services  which  are  no  longer  available 
within  the  MTF  can  be  obtained  locally  from  the  civilian  TRICARE  network. 

Breast  Cancer  Research 

Question.  Last  year  the  Congress  added  $100  million  for  Breast  Cancer  research 
and  treatment.  $75  million  of  those  funds  were  to  go  to  peer-reviewed  research 
projects.  However,  $25  million  were  to  go  directly  toward  helping  miUtary  bene- 
ficiaries. Please  tell  us  what  you  have  accomplished  with  this  increase  for  military 
families?  How  have  you  allocated  these  funds? 

OSD  answer.  The  $75  milhon  for  research  will  be  awarded  to  peer  reviewed  sci- 
entific research  programs.  The  Broad  Agency  Announcement  (BAA)  for  this  program 
was  released  on  April  15,  1996,  with  the  deadline  for  receipt  of  proposal  applications 
of  July  17,  1996.  Proposals  received  will  undergo  a  two-tiered  review.  Funds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  distributed  to  recipients  of  awards  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  $25  million  designated  for  education,  training,  and  prevention  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  TRICARE  Lead  Agents  for  use  as  intended  by  Congress.  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  assure  that  military  members  cind  their  dependents  receive  timely 
access  and  immediate  care  for  breast  cancer  and  that  our  beneficiaries  are  the  focus 
of  efforts  for  prevention,  early  detection,  and  education  on  breast  health  care.  Ap- 
proximately 50%  of  the  funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  Regions  based  on  the  eligible 
population  aged  20  years  and  above  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  remaining  50%  wiU 
be  distributed  based  on  proposed  implementation  plans  using  a  merit  based  system. 
Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  Lead  Agent  representatives  during  April  and 
May.  Draft  implementation  plans  are  in  progress  and  final  plans  are  due  in  Health 
Affairs  by  May  31,  1996.  Funds  are  expected  to  be  obligated  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Question.  Access  to  mammography  and  other  diagnostic  tools  is  critical  to  early 
detection  of  breast  cancer.  Yet,  many  military  beneficiaries  still  must  wait  for  long 
periods  before  getting  appointments  at  MTFs.  In  fact,  one  airman  told  us  that  his 
25  year  old  wife  could  not  get  an  appointment  at  an  MTF  for  a  mammogram  even 
though  her  civilian  doctor  told  her  she  needed  one  immediately.  This  is  a  travesty. 
What  have  you  done  to  cut  down  on  long  waiting  periods? 

OSD  answer.  A  cornerstone  of  the  TRICARE  program  is  DoD's  established  access 
standards.  These  standards  were  established  to  ensure  timely  access  to  health  care 
services  for  all  eligible  beneficiaries.  The  Department  has  also  improved  it's 
TRICARE  PRIME  Clinical  Preventive  Services  Benefit.  Every  patient  encounter  is 
believed  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  preventive  care,  with  a  variety  of  age  and 
sex  specific  services  combined  into  each  encounter. 

Section  735  of  P.L.  103-160,  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  mandated  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prepare  a  report  evaluating  the  provi- 
sion of  primary  and  preventive  health  care  services  through  military  medical  treat- 
ment facilities  and  CHAMPUS  to  female  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  fe- 
male covered  beneficiaries  eligible  for  health  care  under  chapter  55  of  title  10,  USC. 
Senior  level  points-of-contact  were  nominated  to  work  with  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Defense  (Clinical  Services)  to  compile  information  and  prepare  the  report. 
This  group  formed  the  Task  Force  on  Women's  Health,  chaired  by  Clinical  Services, 
Director,  Prevention  and  Standards.  A  plan  of  action  was  outlined,  information  com- 
piled and  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  on  November  9,  1994. 

The  Task  Force  continues  to  meet  quarterly  to  address  women's  health  issues  that 
require  further  clarification.  Task  Force  members  will  make  site  visits  to  miUtary 
installations  to  assess  information  dissemination  on  women's  health  policies  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  implementation  plans.  The  first  site  visit  to  three  military  installa- 
tions were  held  early  1996. 

Health  Affairs  is  currently  working  an  initiative  that  addresses  annual  health 
maintenance  examinations,  mammography,  gynecological  services,  and  acceptable 
time  frames  for  test  results.  The  annual  health  maintenance  examinations  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  Papanicolaou  smear,  pelvic  examination,  breast  examination, 
and  blood  pressure  measurement.  At  the  age  of  40,  baseline  mammography  is  re- 
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quired  for  all  active  duty  women  and  available  to  other  women  beneficiaries.  At  the 
age  of  50.  a  screening  mammography  is  recommended  annually.  At  any  age,  for 
those  women  with  identified  risk  factors  earlier  or  additional  mammography  may 
be  ordered  by  their  physician. 

Mammography  facilities  must  be  certified  by  either  the  American  College  of  Radi- 
ology or  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  no  later  than  October  1, 
1994,  to  be  in  comphance  with  the  Mammography  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1992. 
All  units  will  be  certified  within  a  six  month  grace  period  from  October  1,  1994.  The 
annual  examination,  screening  mammography  and  routine  gynecological  appoint- 
ments must  be  provided  within  four  weeks.  Results  from  mammography  and  pap 
smears  shall  be  available  to  the  patient  within  14  days.  For  those  women  in  geo- 
graphically isolated  or  remote  areas,  the  results  of  pap  smears  shall  be  available 
within  30  days. 

Some  MTFs,  due  to  staffing  problems,  are  unable  to  provide  mammography  serv- 
ices to  dependents.  These  facilities  refer  dependents  to  network  providers  under  the 
TRICARE  program.  In  areas  where  TRICARE  is  not  yet  in  effect,  mammography 
services  are  provided  under  CHAMPUS  or  other  contracted  arrangements. 

The  Army  has  39  facilities  fully  certified  by  MQSA  and  1  facility  with  provisional 
certification,  1  closed  due  to  BRAC  and  1  failure;  Navy  has  30  facihties  fuUy  cer- 
tified, 1  unit  withdrawn  due  to  BRAC;  and  Air  Force  has  56  facihties  fully  certified, 
2  provisional,  1  certified  by  the  State,  3  facilities  withdrawn,  and  2  units  closed  due 
to  BRAC. 

Army  answer.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  (ASD(HA))  was 
tasked  to  carry  out  a  Congressionally-directed  program  to  improve  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  education  in  breast  cancer  for  its  women  beneficiaries,  utUizing  funds  al- 
located in  the  fiscal  year  1996  National  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  ASD(HA)  has  established  a  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Breast  Cancer 
Work  Group  to  develop  a  set  of  suggested  operational  guidelines  to  assist  Lead 
Agent  Action  Teams  in  outlining  the  implementation  strategy  for  this  program.  One 
of  the  goals  of  this  program  is  optimization  of  health  care  availability  for  women 
beneficiaries,  emphasizing  access  and  follow-up. 

Additionally,  waiting  standards  have  been  established  as  part  of  the  TRICARE 
program.  They  are:  less  than  30  days  for  a  speciality  appointment  or  a  weUness  ap- 
pointment, less  than  7  days  for  a  routine  appointment,  same  day  appointments  for 
acute  care,  and  less  than  a  30  minute  wait  to  be  seen  at  an  appointment  with  a 
provider.  As  TRICARE  is  implemented  throughout  the  country  these  criteria  will 
allow  for  standardized  access  for  all  health  care  services  within  the  military  health 
service  system. 

Navy  answer.  The  quality  and  availability  of  health  care  is  a  top  priority  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Navy.  To  this,  end,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Health  Affairs)  implemented  policies  estabUshing  standards  for  availability 
and  access  for  mammograms  which  became  effective  on  1  July  1993.  At  the  age  of 
40,  a  baseline  mammogram  is  required  for  all  active  duty  women  and  is  offered  to 
all  beneficiaries.  Mammograms  are  provided  for  women  at  any  age  who  have  been 
identified  by  their  health  care  provider  as  requiring  additional  screening  as  indi- 
cated by  individual  risk  factors.  For  women  over  age  50,  a  screening  mammogram 
is  recommended  annually.  Appointment  times  shall  be  within  four  weeks  for  base- 
line or  screening  mammograms  with  results  available  within  14  days.  If  evaluation 
by  a  health  care  provider  requires  mammograms  for  diagnosis,  the  test  shall  be  pro- 
vided within  five  working  days  of  when  it  was  ordered.  Test  results  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  the  patient  within  five  days  of  the  test.  The  Navy  has  completed  several  sur- 
veys to  monitor  practice  and  compUance  with  the  above  standards.  Results  indicate 
a  90%  compliance  with  meeting  the  standards  for  mammography. 

Navy  hospitals  provide  a  weekly  "breast  clinic"  which  is  run  by  the  surgery  de- 
partment. Patients  who  have  concerns  about  breast  lumps  may  call  the  clinic  and 
make  an  appointment  to  be  evaluated  without  a  referral  from  a  health  care  pro- 
vider. Patients  are  seen  within  a  week.  The  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Be- 
thesda  recently  opened  a  Breast  Cancer  Center  of  Excellence  which  will  conduct 
breast  cancer  research  and  provide  beneficiaries  with  state  of  the  art  treatment.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  has  directed  the  Services  to  meet  the 
above  access  standards  even  if  this  requires  the  use  of  supplemental  funds  for  active 
duty  women  or  CHAMPUS  funds  for  eUgible  beneficiaries  if  services  cannot  be  pro- 
vided in  a  military  treatment  facility  in  a  timely  manner.  The  implementation  of 
TRICARE  will  also  help  us  address  any  future  access  problems  for  mammography 
services. 

Air  Force  answer.  Appropriate  access  to  health  care  is  a  fundamental  concern  in 
the  military  health  care  system.  Implementation  of  TRICARE  and  our  focus  on  cus- 
tomer service  are  measures  instituted  to  improve  access  to  appropriate  medical  care. 
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TRICARE  Policy  Guidelines  define  access  standards  for  Prime  enroUees.  Maximum 
appointment  waiting  times  for  patients  seeking  acute  visits  are  one  day,  routine  vis- 
its are  within  one  week,  and  well  visits  are  within  four  weeks.  According  to  Air 
Force  instruction,  beginning  at  age  40,  medical  treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  must 
perform  baseline  mammograms  for  all  active  duty  women  and  offer  them  to  all  other 
eligible  beneficiaries.  Annual  screening  mammograms  must  be  offered  for  all  eligible 
beneficiaries  over  the  age  of  50.  Women  at  any  age  who  have  been  identified  by 
their  health  care  provider  as  having  additional  risk  factors  may  receive  a  diagnostic 
mammogram.  All  patients  must  have  a  referral  from  a  health  care  provider  for  a 
mammogram  to  ensure  test  results  are  tracked  and  the  patient  receives  appropriate 
follow-up  care.  Radiology  Services  must  provide  an  appointment  within  four  weeks 
of  request  for  baseline  or  screening  mammograms  and  within  five  duty  days  for  di- 
agnostic mammograms. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  funding  shortfalls? 

OSD  answer.  Consistent  with  the  overall  decline  in  resources  available  to  DoD, 
significant  program  and  budgetary  reductions  were  applied  to  the  Defense  Health 
Program  (DHP).  Concurrent  implementation  of  Health  Affairs'  (HA)  driven  manage- 
ment initiatives  provided  additional  savings  while  maintaining  appropriate  quality 
care  to  eligible  beneficiaries.  Combined  savings  total  $13.5  billion  from  fiscal  year 
1996  through  fiscal  year  2001.  These  savings  held  the  DHP  average  capitated  rate 
growth  to  1.9%  per  year  versus  national  capitated  rate  growth  of  7.0%  per  year. 

Fiscal  year  1997  has  been  underfunded  through  the  last  several  program  budget 
cycles.  During  the  most  recent  cycle,  the  jointly  developed  DoD  capitation  model 
identified  a  $548  million  shortfall  after  adjusting  for  increased  DoD  population  and 
force  structure  estimates  (+$95  million).  Technology  and  Intensity  (+$135  million), 
revised  economic  assumptions  (-$124  million)  and  baseline  adjustments  (-$96  mil- 
lion). 

The  $548  million  shortfall  was  reduced  to  $361  million  by  slipping  the  start  date 
for  the  regions  1,  2,  and  5  Managed  Care  Support  (MCS)  contracts  to  September 
1,  1997.  Because  of  overall  budget  pressures,  the  Department  elected  to  reduce  the 
Defense  Health  Program  in  three  areas  that  Defense  health  experts  believe  will  be 
difficult  to  absorb.  These  reductions  increased  the  shortfall  to  $473  million.  The 
three  actions  are  reduced  emergency  supplemental  care  ($31  million),  reduced  level 
of  real  property  maintenance  ($73  million),  and  absorption  of  the  costs  to  keep  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  Healthy  Sciences  (USUHS)  open  ($8  million). 

Army  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1996  $25  million  allocation  to  the  Defense  Health 
Program  for  breast  cancer  prevention,  diagnosis  and  education  programs  will  fund 
service  program  enhancements  to  comply  with  Congressional  intent.  The  Lead 
Agents  will  select  service  program  enhancements  to  be  funded.  Any  unfunded  pro- 
posals would  qualify  as  a  funding  shortfall.  The  size  of  the  shortfall  will  not  be 
known  until  proposals  are  received  and  evaluated  in  June  1996. 

Navy  answer.  The  Navy  is  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  $25  million  available  in 
the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP)  appropriation  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  breast  cancer.  While  these  funds  are  sufficient  for  executing  our  cur- 
rent program,  the  magnitude  of  funds  required  for  future  operations  is  uncertain. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  many  non  active  duty  beneficiaries  seek  treat- 
ment outside  of  the  Military  Health  Services  System.  Women  may  seek  outside  serv- 
ices by  choice  or  because  they  cannot  be  seen  in  a  timely  manner  per  DoD  stand- 
ards. The  implementation  of  TRICARE  should  alleviate  the  accessibility  problem 
and  help  us  better  identify  any  funding  shortfalls  in  the  future.  Additional  funding 
can  always  be  put  to  good  use  by  increasing  manpower,  replacing  older  equipment 
with  new  state  of  the  art  equipment,  and  maintaining  a  strong  emphasis  on  breast 
cancer  education  for  both  patients  and  medical  providers. 

Air  Force  answer.  There  are  no  identified  funding  shortfalls  in  this  area  in  fiscal 
year  1996. 

Medical  Operations  in  Bosnia 

Question.  Please  explain  the  status  of  our  medical  deployment  to  Bosnia?  What 
assets  are  deployed? 

OSD  answer.  The  medical  piece  of  our  deployment  to  Bosnia  is  going  very  well. 
The  disease  and  non-battle  injury  rates  are  extremely  low.  I  believe  this  is  attrib- 
uted to  not  only  good  medicine  but  more  specifically,  tremendous  line  command  em- 
phasis on  prevention.  Our  admissions  rate  and  outpatient  visit  rates  have  been  very 
low  throughout  the  deployment  and  remain  so  today.  The  troops  were  properly  pre- 
pared medically  before  going  in  (immunizations,  medical  threat  classes,  disease  and 
prevention  training)  and  the  commanders  at  all  levels  are  staying  actively  engaged 
in  the  prevention  and  health  promotion  within  their  sphere  of  influence.  We,  of 
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course,  maintain  a  robust  medical  capability  to  respond  to  any  medical  situation 
that  may  occur. 

We  have  deployed  hospital,  evacuation,  dental,  veterinary,  command  and  control, 
preventive  medicine,  stress  control,  medical  logistics,  and  medical  companies  to  the 
theater. 

Army  answer.  The  U.S.  Army  Europe  integrated  medical  units  into  all  phases  of 
Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  A  Forward  Surgical  Team  deployed  with  the  US  initial 
entry  force,  and  a  Combat  Support  Hospital  established  operations  in  Hungary  to 
support  staging  operations  and  the  logistical  base.  Subsequently,  a  Mobile  Army 
Surgical  Hospital  deployed  to  Bosnia  to  support  Task  Force  Eagle.  Also  deploying 
in  support  of  the  operation  were  evacuation,  preventive  medicine,  combat  stress  con- 
trol, veterinary,  dental,  laboratory,  and  medical  logistics  units. 

The  major  units  deployed  are  the  67th  Combat  Support  Hospital,  the  212th  Mo- 
bile Army  Surgical  Hospital,  the  421st  Evacuation  Battalion,  and  the  521st  Theater 
Army  Medical  Laboratory.  These  medical  units  are  under  the  command  and  control 
of  the  30th  Medical  Brigade.  Additional  detachment  sized  units  performing  the  func- 
tions listed  above  were  also  deployed. 

Navy  answer.  While  the  operation  in  Bosnia  is  predominantly  an  Army  effort,  the 
Navy  has  provided  adjunct  support  to  the  medical  clinic  in  Zagreb,  Croatia  (mission 
complete).  The  Navy  currently  provides  support  to  the  International  Forces  (IFOR), 
as  required,  with  one  preventive  medicine  asset  assigned  to  the  IFOR  at  the  present 
time. 

All  ships  supporting  the  Bosnia  mission  carry  their  normal  complement  of  medical 
personnel.  Additionally,  medical  support  personnel  are  deployed  aboard  amphibious 
ships  transiting  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  support  team  consists  of  a  Mobile  Medical 
Augmentation  Readiness  Team  (MMART),  commonly  referred  to  as  a  Fleet  Surgical 
Team.  An  Independent  Duty  Corpsman,  a  Preventive  Medicine  Officer,  and  a  Plans, 
Operations,  and  Medical  Intelligence  Officer  are  also  serving  in  country. 

Air  Force  answer.  Approximately  100  active  duty  and  reserve  component  medical 
personnel  are  deployed  to  Germany,  Hungary,  Bosnia  and  Croatia  in  support  of  Op- 
eration JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  The  Air  Force  Medical  Service  has  estabUshed  medical 
staging  areas  and  an  aeromedical  evacuation  (AE)  infrastructure  at  Taszar,  Hun- 
gary, and  Tuzla,  Bosnia,  with  two  mobile  aeromedical  staging  facUities,  AE  crews, 
and  AE  liaison  teams.  An  aeromedical  evacuation  control  center  at  Ramstein,  Ger- 
many, coordinates  all  AE  support  for  the  theater.  Two  critical  care  aeromedical 
transport  teams  (CCATTs)  are  also  staged  at  Ramstein,  Germany.  These  new  teams, 
comprised  of  a  critical  care  physicieui,  nurse  and  respiratory  technician,  are  de- 
signed to  enhance  inflight  transport  of  intensive  care  unit  patients  and  stabUized 
casualties  on  intra-  and  inter-theater  evacuation  missions.  A  modified  five-bed  air 
transportable  hospital,  staffed  by  22  medics  from  RAF  Lakenhealth,  deployed  to  Za- 
greb, Croatia,  in  March  1996  to  provide  outpatient  clinic  services  to  the  approxi- 
mately 1,000  NATO  personnel  stationed  at  Camp  Pleso. 

Question.  How  are  we  using  reserve  personnel  to  meet  mission  requirements? 

OSD  answer.  The  Army  required  reserve  medical  personnel  to  backfill  the  active 
duty  personnel  that  deployed  with  their  units  to  the  theater.  The  Air  Force  is  using 
Air  Reserve  Component  volunteers  in  the  aeromedical  staging  operations.  The  Navy 
did  not  require  the  use  of  reserve  medical  personnel  to  support  the  mission  in  Bos- 
nia. 

Army  answer.  Deployments  in  January  and  May  of  this  year  have  approximately 
370  Army  medical  reservists  supporting  Operation  Joint  Endeavor/Determined  Ef- 
fort. Reserve  units/personnel  are  reconstituting  the  medical  capabilities  of  the  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  and  medical  centers  in  Germany  by  providing  staff  to  replace  Active 
Army  medical  personnel  deployed  to  Bosnia. 

Navy  answer.  The  Plans,  Operations,  and  Medical  Intelligence  Officer  deployed  to 
Stuttgart,  Germany  in  direct  support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  Stuttgart  is  a 
Naval  Reservist.  Gfenerally,  however.  Navy  Reserve  Medical  personnel  are  utUized 
to  backfill  active  duty  billets  in  the  continental  United  States  as  operational  mis- 
sion/exercises require. 

Air  Force  answer.  Since  Operation  SEA  SIGNAL  (Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba)  in 
June  1994,  we  have  used  Air  Reserve  Component  (ARC)  volunteers  in  all  operations 
other  than  war  requiring  medical  support.  Currently,  ARC  members  comprise  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  Air  Force  members  participating  in  the  aeromedical  stag- 
ing operations  for  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  Since  our  aeromedical  evacuation 
capabilities  are  predominantly  ARC,  they  are  heavily  involved  in  this  operation  as 
well. 

Question.  How  long  is  the  average  deployment  time  for  a  doctor,  nurse,  or  medic? 

OSD  answer.  The  deployment  is  being  planned  for  one  year.  The  Theater  Com- 
mander delegated  authority  to  each  component  commander  to  determine  the  tour 
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lengths  and  adjust  the  temporary  duty  tour  lengths.  The  Army  is  planning  on  the 
active  duty  medical  personnel  being  deployed  for  the  one  year.  The  Army  Reserve 
medical  personnel,  activated  using  Presidential  Select  Recall  (PSRC),  will  be  de- 
ployed to  Germany  for  approximately  120  days.  To  fulfill  mission  requirements,  3 
rotations  of  reserve  medical  personnel  will  be  utilized.  The  Air  Force  has  imple- 
mented a  policy  of  varying  tour  lengths  depending  on  the  component  and  fiuiction 
of  the  individual. 

Army  answer.  Currently,  the  deployment  time  for  all  medical  personnel  in  support 
of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  is  one  year.  Reserve  Component  personnel  backfilling 
USAKEUR  hospitals  are  deplo3dng  for  120  days. 

Navy  answer.  The  deployments  experienced  by  Navy  Medical  Department  per- 
sonnel range  anywhere  from  30  to  179  days.  The  length  of  the  deployment  is  deter- 
mined by  the  operational  requirements  or  exercise  mission  requirements.  Some 
medical  personnel  experienced  longer  deployments  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm.  Typically,  Zagreb,  Croatia  deployments  prior  to  Operation  Joint  En- 
deavor were  179  days  in  length. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  theater  commander-in-chief  for  Operation  Joint  Endeavor 
in  Bosnia,  the  Commander,  U.S.  European  Command,  delegated  authority  to  each 
service  component  commander  to  adjust  TDY  tour  lengths.  As  a  result,  the  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Air  Forces,  Europe,  implemented  the  following  tour  lengths  for  U.S. 
Air  Force  personnel: 

Days 

Commanders/Key  Personnel  ^  179 

Normal  Active  Duty  Positions  120 

Air  National  Guard/AF  Reserve  Components  45 

1  Deployed  commanders  determine  key  personnel  positions. 

Question.  What  are  the  threats  to  the  health  of  our  troops? 

OSD  answer.  The  potential  threats  are  numerous.  Health  risks  are  primarily 
caused  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  food  and  water  sanitation,  and  absence 
of  public  health  services.  Fighting  has  destroyed  or  damaged  the  infrastructure  in 
most  communities,  resulting  in  limited  access  to  food,  water,  and  sanitation  serv- 
ices. Local  water  supplies  have  been  targets  for  destruction  or  contamination.  Dis- 
eases of  military  importance  in  Bosnia  include  food/water-borne  diseases;  insect/tick/ 
mite  and  animal-borne  diseases;  and  person-to-person  contagious  diseases.  Two  of 
the  potentially  most  dangerous  diseases  are  Hanta  Virus  and  Tick  Borne  Encepha- 
litis. We  have  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  education,  training,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  for  these  diseases.  Troops  receive  medical  threat  briefings  to 
understand  the  preventive  medicine  countermeasures  needed  to  minimize  the  oper- 
ational impact  of  health  threats  in  the  area  of  operation.  Working  with  the 
USCINCEUCOM  Command  Surgeon,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  Services,  we  have  devel- 
oped the  required  plans  and  medical  capabilities  to  effectively  deal  with  these  dis- 
eases. 

Army  answer.  The  most  significant  risk  to  troop  health  in  Bosnia  is  that  of  inju- 
ries caused  by  land  mine  explosions  and  motor  vehicle  crashes.  The  mental  stress 
of  the  deployment  is  another  health  threat.  Rodents  in  the  area  transmit  the  viruses 
that  cause  hemorrhagic  fever.  During  the  winter,  cold  injuries,  including  frostbite 
and  hypothermia,  were  considered  high  threats,  and  in  the  summer,  heat  injuries, 
such  as  sunstroke,  are  possible.  Indoor  living  in  relatively  crowded  conditions  in  the 
winter  favored  the  spread  of  influenza  and  other  respiratory  infections.  In  the 
spring  and  summer,  ticks  transmit  Lyme  disease  and  tick-borne  encephalitis.  Other 
health  threats  are  the  risk  of  food-  and  water-borne  infections  due  to  poor  sanitary 
conditions.  Pollution  of  the  soil,  air,  and  water  resulting  from  decades  of  poor  control 
of  industrial  and  personal  waste  were  worsened  by  recent  warfare.  Finally,  local 
animals  carry  rabies  and  other  diseases  that  can  infect  man. 

In  response  to  these  threats,  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  has  developed  a  preventive  information  campaign  that  includes 
booklets,  handy  pocket-sized  flash  cards,  and  classes  about  the  threats  and  how  sol- 
diers could  care  for  themselves  and  each  other.  Troops  received  training  on  detect- 
ing and  avoiding  land  mines  and  other  explosive  ordnance.  Each  soldier  was  issued 
cold-weather  protective  gear  and  clothing.  Troops  were  immunized  against  influ- 
enza, and  if  needed,  typhoid  and  hepatitis  A  vaccines.  The  newly  activated  520th 
Theater  Army  Medical  Laboratory  is  deployed  to  Bosnia  to  assess  and  reduce  the 
threats  posed  by  environmental  pollution  and  infectious  diseases.  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Veterinary  detachments  have  assured  the  safety  of  food  and  water  sup- 
plies, and  assisted  commanders  in  maintaining  hygienic  living  conditions  for  the 
troops.  Combat  Stress  Control  detachments  have  assisted  troops  in  coping  with 
stress  and  other  mental  health  threats  of  the  deployment.  In  addition,  all  troops  in 
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Bosnia  will  receive  medical  and  mental  health  evaluation  before  leaving  the  theater 
and  after  returning  to  home  station. 

Navy  answer.  Incidents/accidents  involving  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  heavy  equip- 
ment and  other  forms  of  transportation  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  the  health  of  our 
troops,  and  can  be  expected  to  be  a  cause  of  death  and  severe  injury  for  at  least 
a  few  troops  deployed  to  Bosnia  and  elsewhere  in  support  of  Operation  JOINT  EN- 
DEAVOR. Land  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance  also  pose  a  serious  threat  to  troops 
involved  in  the  operation  in  Bosnia.  Mental  stress  associated  with  peacekeeping  and 
other  military  activities,  the  extended  deployment,  and  personal  and  family  events 
may  affect  the  health  and  effectiveness  of  some  individuals  and  some  units.  Ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat  pose  a  preventable  threat  of  injury  to  troops  during  the  op- 
eration. Acclimatization,  proper  clothing  and  proper  hydration  minimize  this  risk. 
Occupational  hazards,  both  chemical  and  physical,  associated  with  the  military  envi- 
ronments and  workplaces  continue  during  deployments.  Safe  work  practices  and 
procedures  control  the  risks.  Food  and  water-borne  diseases,  such  as  diarrheal  ill- 
nesses caused  by  bacteria,  viruses,  and  parasites,  and  hepatitis  A  are  preventable 
threats  to  health.  The  risk  is  greatly  reduced  through  individual  and  command  at- 
tention to  personal  and  community  sanitation  and  hygiene,  water  treatment,  proper 
food  acquisition,  storage,  preparation  and  handling,  and  for  hepatitis  A,  use  of  hepa- 
titis A  vaccine  or  immune  globulin.  Respiratory  diseases,  primarily  influenza  and 
common  colds,  pose  a  risk  especially  in  crowded  conditions.  Tuberculosis  is  endemic 
in  the  local  population  and  the  infection  may  be  transmitted  to  U.S.  troops.  Hemor- 
rhagic fever  with  renal  sjoidrome  poses  a  significant  threat  to  troops  exposed  to  air- 
borne dirt  particles  contaminated  with  the  urine  or  feces  of  rodents  infected  with 
hantavirus.  Tick-borne  infections,  most  notably  tick-borne  encephalitis  but  also 
Lyme  disease  and  Crimean-Congo  hemorrhagic  fever,  pose  some  risk.  This  risk  may 
be  minimized  by  use  of  personal  protective  measures  including  permethrin  treat- 
ment for  vmiforms  and  application  of  Deet  insect  repellent.  Other  insect-borne  dis- 
eases include  typhus  and  sandfly-bome  diseases.  Malaria  does  not  pose  a  significemt 
risk.  Environmental  pollution,  including  air,  soil  and  water  contamination  by  indus- 
trial emissions,  industrial  waste  and  other  hazardous  materials,  poses  risks  for 
troops  operating  in  some  of  areas.  Wild  and  domestic  animals  at  risk  for  rabies,  poi- 
sonous snakes,  and  other  hazardous  creatures  and  plants  pose  minimal  and  avoid- 
able risks. 

Air  Force  answer.  There  are  four  major  medical  threat  categories.  These  are  listed 
in  descending  order  of  expected  impact: 

1.  Trauma  (e.g.,  mines,  motor  vehicle  accidents). 

2.  Climate  (e.g.,  cold  and  heat  injury). 

3.  Infections:  Enteric  (food  and  water  such  as  Shigella  spp.,  E.  coli.  Salmonella 
spp.,  and  Campylobacter  spp.);  Person-to-person  (e.g.,  acute  respiratory  infections, 
tuberculosis,  etc.);  Arthropod -borne  (e.g.,  tick-borne  encephalitis,  Crimesm-Congo 
hemorrhagic  fever,  etc.);  Rodent-associated  (e.g.,  hantavirus). 

4.  Environment  (e.g.,  pollution  of  soil,  water,  and  air). 

Question.  How  has  telemedicine  been  deployed  in  Bosnia?  How  has  it  helped  med- 
ical personnel? 

OSD  answer.  Telemedicine  is  being  deployed  in  three  phases.  Phase  I  has  pro- 
vided the  capability  to  the  two  forward  deployed  hospitals  with  connectivity  to  Ger- 
many and  selected  CONUS  hospitals.  The  next  two  phases  will  push  the  capability 
and  connectivity  to  other  medical  luiits  in  Bosnia.  Additionally,  telemedicine  is  oper- 
ational aboard  the  USS  Greorge  Washington  and  connected  to  Bosnia,  Grermany,  and 
CONUS. 

We  have  incorporated,  as  part  of  the  telemedicine  deployment,  an  evaluation 
methodology.  Some  of  the  technical  evaluation  will  be  done  by  agencies  within  the 
Department.  The  major  piece  of  the  evaluation  will  be  accomplished  by  a  civilian 
firm  contracted  especially  for  this  project.  The  evaluation  is  on-going  so  it's  too  early 
to  precisely  detail  to  what  extent  telemedicine  has  enhanced  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  the  Theater.  However,  we  do  know  that  telemedicine  has  added  a  tremen- 
dous medical  capabihty  to  the  operation.  It  has  brought  state-of-the-art  medicine  to 
the  patient  in  a  remote  area  without  increasing  the  footprint  on  the  ground.  Tele- 
medicine has  enabled  our  medical  personnel  to  have  greater  situational  awareness, 
consult  with  speciality  experts  in  real-time,  and  provide  greater  medical  documenta- 
tion of  diagnoses  and  treatments. 

Army  answer.  Primetime  III  telemedicine  augmentation  support  to  Operation 
Joint  Endeavor  units  is  being  executed  in  three  phases.  Phase  One  is  complete. 
Phase  One  includes  the  Landstuhl  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Germany,  the  67th 
Combat  Support  Hospital  in  Hiuigary,  and  the  212th  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital 
in  Bosnia.  The  integrated  network  has  established  connectivity  with  tri-service  med- 
ical centers  in  the  United  States.  Phase  Two  and  Phase  Three  are  on  order  missions 
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that  include  the  expansion  and  integration  of  the  telemedicine  network  to  des- 
ignated Task  Force  Eagle  Brigade  Operating  Base  and  Forward  Operating  Base 
medical  units  located  in  Bosnia.  The  network  is  also  designed  for  expansion  and  in- 
tegration to  support  additional  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  allied  medical  units. 

The  network  provides  the  following  capabilities:  remote  video  telemedical  con- 
sultations; telesurgery  mentoring  to  the  MASH;  diagnostic  scopes,  still  image  cap- 
ture; Composite  Health  Care  System  access;  clinical  e-mail;  internet  access;  teleradi- 
ology;  Computed  Tomography  (CT)  scanning;  ultrasound  at  the  MASH;  computed 
radiography  (CR)  (filmless  radiology);  teledentistry;  telepsychiatry;  medical  situa- 
tional awareness;  preventive  medicine  consultations;  and  infectious  disease  con- 
sultations. 

To  date  the  network  has  been  used  for  dermatology,  neurology,  ophthalmology, 
and  other  telemedical  consultations.  The  overall  result  has  been  an  increased  level 
of  medical  care  provided  and  the  aversion  of  several  medical  evacuations.  The  net- 
work has  also  been  used  for  continuing  medical  education  classes  at  the  field  facih- 
ties  with  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center. 
This  allows  the  deployed  medical  personnel  to  keep  up  with  current  medical  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  provide  reverse  continuing  medical  education  to  the  Medical  Center 
based  physicians  on  field  medical  practices. 

Navy  answer.  Telemedicine  efforts  in  Bosnia,  "Primetime  III",  are  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  the  Army.  Navy  is  participating  in  these  efforts  through  the  inte- 
gration of  Primetime  III  capabilities  with  the  Navy's  "ONTime"  program.  ONTime 
is  the  Navy's  term  for  the  telemedicine  "911"  capabilities  embarked  on  the  aircraft 
carrier,  USS  George  Washington,  and  the  standby  capabilities  of  a  telemedicine 
Medical  Information  System  Team  (MIST),  which  will  embark  to  a  large  deck  am- 
phibious ship  in  theater  if  required  by  casualty  anticipation  or  Marine  deployments 
into  Bosnia.  Telemedicine  has  proven  very  useful  in  every  deployment  situation  by 
enhancing  the  medical  capabilities  of  our  forward  deployed  medical  support  per- 
sonnel through  the  provision  of  specialty  consultation  services  and  by  preventing 
unnecessary  medical  evacuation  (MEDEVAC)  of  personnel.  Additionally,  through 
the  medium  of  live  remote  consultation,  our  primary  care  physicians  and  inde- 
pendent duty  Corpsmen  directly  participate  in  the  consult  and  care  of  the  patient, 
improving  both  their  diagnostic  and  treatment  skills. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  three  Services  used  telemedicine  during  our  support  of 
United  Nations  operations  in  Bosnia  from  May  1993  through  December  1995.  Spe- 
cialty consultations,  administrative  conferences  and  evacuation  planning  using  these 
technologies  avoided  unnecessary  evacuations  and  saved  life  and  Umb  in  Zagreb, 
Croatia. 

In  support  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia,  we  are  layering  the  infra- 
structure for  connectivity  with  existing  command  and  control  information  systems 
that  will  allow  insertion  of  basic  video-teleconferencing  telemedicine  in  ihe  near  fu- 
ture. 

Uniformed  Services  Treatment  Facilities 

Question.  The  10  Uniformed  Services  Treatment  Facilities  (USTFs)  are  faciUties 
which  are  outside  the  Military  Health  Services  System  (MHSS).  These  are  generally 
public  hospitals  that  have  agreed  to  provide  health  services  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  discrete  groups  of  military  beneficiaries.  Service  members  who  agree  to  get 
their  health  care  from  these  hospitals  are  restricted  to  these  facilities  and  cannot 
use  Military  Treatment  Facilities  (MTFs).  DoD  considers  USTFs  to  be  outside  the 
normal  TRICARE  program  and  is  attempting  to  "bring  them  into  the  fold."  If  it  can 
do  so,  the  cost  to  the  government  will  be  less  and  health  benefits  will  be  uniform 
for  all  service  members  and  their  families. 

Dr.  Joseph,  you  have  been  working  very  diligently  to  bring  USTFs  into  the  fold 
of  TRICARE.  There  has  been  resistance  to  this  on  the  part  of  some  hospitals.  How- 
ever, others  are  more  willing  to  work  with  you  to  become  integrated  into  TRICARE. 
Please  tell  us  the  status  of  your  efforts  with  USTFs. 

OSD  answer.  Over  a  period  of  several  months,  beginning  in  September  1996,  we 
v/orked  cooperatively  with  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  USTFs  to  develop  a 
process  for  their  integration  into  TRICARE.  The  first  phase  was  the  joint  develop- 
ment of  Guiding  Principles  which  would  designate  the  USTFs  as  TRICARE  Prime 
providers  and  incorporate  the  uniform  benefit.  The  Guiding  Principles  were  agreed 
to  and  accepted  by  all  the  USTFs  and  the  Department  at  a  meeting  in  March  1996. 
We  also  worked  with  the  USTFs  as  they  developed  legislative  language  to  designate 
themselves  as'  TRICARE  Prime  providers.  Of  the  two  USTFs  in  regions  currently 
under  TRICARE,  one,  Pacific  Medical  Center,  Seattle,  WA  has  indicated  that  they 
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are  willing  to  move  forward  with  integration  into  TRICARE  effective  October  1, 
1996,  and  we  are  working  with  them  to  accomplish  their  integration. 

Question.  Why  are  USTFs  reluctant  to  become  part  of  TRICARE?  What  are  their 
concerns? 

OSD  answer.  The  USTFs  have  enjoyed  a  privileged  status  within  the  Mihtary 
Health  Services  System,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  come  under  the  normal  rules  gov- 
erning other  TRICARE  providers.  In  addition,  a  few  of  the  USTFs  have  expressed 
concerns  that  implementation  of  the  uniform  benefit  will  result  in  adverse  selection 
and,  therefore,  increase  their  cost  for  providing  care. 

Question.  What  have  you  done  to  alleviate  these  concerns? 

OSD  answer.  We  do  not  believe  that  significant  adverse  selection  wiU  occur  since 
the  USTFs  wiU  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  TRICARE  providers  within  their 
region,  aU  of  whom  will  have  implemented  the  uniform  benefit.  However,  recog- 
nizing that  the  USTFs  are  concerned,  the  Department  specifically  agreed  to  address 
this  issue  in  the  Guiding  Principles  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  USTFs  to 
demonstrate  that  the  composition  of  the  enrollees  under  TRICARE  results  in  ad- 
verse selection.  The  Guiding  Principles  further  provide  that  should  adverse,  or  fa- 
vorable, selection  occur,  the  capitation  rates  would  be  modified  to  adjust  for  the 
change.  We  have,  on  numerous  occasions,  expressed  to  the  USTFs  our  commitment 
to  ensure  that  they  are  appropriately  compensated  should  adverse  selection  occur. 

Question.  The  budget  request  for  this  year  for  USTFs  is  $331  million.  This  is  a 
$16  milhon  increase  over  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriation  of  $315  million  and 
provides  for  medical  inflation.  Some  USTFs  beUeve  that  this  increase  will  not  be 
adequate  to  cover  all  their  enrollees.  As  a  result,  they  have  recommended  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  funds  in  the  neighborhood  of  $390  million  for  this  coming  year. 
Are  they  correct?  Do  you  require  additional  funds  for  this  year? 

OSD  answer.  No,  they  are  not  correct.  DoD  estimates  that  the  $331  milhon  re- 
quested wiU  fund  all  of  the  enrollees  as  of  September  30,  1996  who  choose  to  enroll 
effective  October  1,  1996. 

DoD  does  not  require  additional  funds  for  this  year.  Under  their  agreement  with 
the  sponsoring  Departments  (i.e..  Transportation,  Defense  and  Health  and  Human 
Services),  the  USTFs  are  required  to  enroll,  according  to  statutory  priorities  estab- 
lished for  access  to  military  treatment  facilities,  up  to  the  estimated  enrollment  cap 
based  on  its  budget  ceiling.  The  USTFs  are  further  required  to  notify  those  appli- 
cants whose  enrollment  cannot  be  accepted  due  to  budget  ceiling.  Although  a  final 
appropriations  bill  had  not  been  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  enrollment  pe- 
riod— October  1,  1995,  the  highest  mark  in  the  pending  bill  was  $315  million.  Under 
the  DoD/USTF  participation  agreements,  the  USTFs  are  clearly  and  totally  at  finan- 
cial risk  for  any  apphcations  they  accept  above  the  budget  ceiling. 

[Clerk's  note.— End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 
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READINESS  OF  FORCES 

WITNESSES 
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ARMY 

admiral  jay  l.  johnson,  usn,  vice  chief  of  naval  operations 
general  richard  d.  hearney,  usmc,  assistant  commandant  of 

the  marine  corps 
general  thomas  s.  moorman,  jr.,  usaf,  vice  chief  of  staff  of 

the  air  force 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  will  hear  testimony  from  General  Ronald  H.  Griffith, 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  Admiral  Jay  L.  Johnson,  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  General  Richard  D.  Hearney,  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps;  and  General  Thomas  S.  Moorman, 
Jr.,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

Gentleman,  we  have  asked  you  here  in  recognition  of  the  critical 
role  each  of  you  play  in  maintaining  the  readiness  of  U.S.  Forces. 

We  are  aware  of  the  challenge  this  must  present  given  the  recent 
history  of  steep  cuts  in  your  budgets  and  personnel.  Your  task  is 
made  even  more  difficult  because  of  the  turbulence  arising  from  de- 
ployments in  support  of  contingency  operations  around  the  world. 

With  help  from  Congress,  you  have  clearly  risen  to  the  challenge 
of  maintaining  readiness  in  the  near  term.  When  called  upon  to  de- 
ploy, our  forces  have  been  uniformly  superb  in  their  profes- 
sionalism and  dedication.  They  have  done  a  magnificent  job  of  car- 
rying out  the  business  of  our  Nation. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

In  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  we  see  several 
proposals  targeted  at  ensuring  the  near-term  readiness  of  U.S. 
Forces.  These  include  funds  for  a  robust  training  program,  and  full 
funding  of  operating  tempo  accounts  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
skills  of  our  forces. 

Despite  this  good  news,  however,  we  see  that  other  critical  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  programs  have  been  funded  at  levels  well 
below  our  requirements.  For  example,  there  is  growth  in  the  back- 
log of  certain  types  of  equipment  maintenance.  There  is  significant 
growth,  across  the  board,  in  facilities  maintenance  backlogs.  Pro- 
grams such  as  strategic  mobility,  and  day-to-day  base  operating 
costs  have  significant  shortfalls,  and  we  are  disappointed  to  see 
that  certain  warfighting  initiatives  funded  in  last  year's  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  have  not  been  fully  funded  in  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  request,  such  as  mobility  enhancements,  and  a  more 
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robust  chemical  and  biological  defense  training  program.  We  hope 
to  deal  with  these  problems  as  we  write  the  1997  Defense  Appro- 
priations bill. 

READINESS  AND  MODERNIZATION 

But  readiness  is  not  just  a  near-term  concern,  and  it  is  not  just 
O&M  funding.  The  decisions  we  m£ike  today  on  research  and  pro- 
curement programs — the  modernization  accounts — are  essentied  to 
our  forces  being  combat-ready  5  years  from  now,  10  years  from 
now,  20  years  from  now.  And  history  will  judge  this  Committee  not 
just  by  the  quality  and  readiness  level  of  our  troops  today,  but  also 
by  the  quality  and  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces  years  from  today. 

We  all  know  that  modernization  has  been  the  bill-payer  in  recent 
Defense  budgets.  Unless  we  do  something  about  it,  we  will  be  look- 
ing at  a  new  type  of  hollow  force,  one  which  may  have  good  troops 
and  training,  but  may  have  to  go  in  harm's  way  with  equipment 
which  is  too  old  to  operate  and  maintain,  and  which  will  not  meet 
future  threats.  That  is  why,  I  think  Greneral  Shalikashvili  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  have  all  signed  up  to  the  "$60  billion"  procurement 
target,  a  target  that  all  the  senior  military  witnesses  we  have  had 
before  us  this  year  have  said  is  something  we  should  shoot  for 
sooner,  rather  than  later. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  heard  from  the  Commanders  in 
Chief — CINCs — and  we  have  heard  from  the  individual  services. 
Today,  in  our  final  hearing  this  spring  on  the  1997  budget  request, 
I  hope  we  can  get  from  each  of  you  a  candid  assessment  of  your 
Service's  readiness  needs  not  just  short-term,  but  for  the  next  20 
years.  Your  views  will  be  very  important  to  us  as  we  move  to  m£a"k 
up  the  1997  bill  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Each  of  you  may  summarize  your  remarks  for  the  Committee 
and  your  complete  statements  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  We  will 
also  place  in  the  record  the  biographies  of  any  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  not  appeared  before  the  Committee  previously. 

The  hearing  this  afternoon  is  in  open  session. 

At  this  time,  I  would  )deld  to  Congressman  Murtha  for  any  open- 
ing comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  want  to  say  that  even  the  Marine  Corps  is  getting 
short.  We  just  take  what  is  left  over  from  the  Navy,  we  are  getting 
very  little,  so  you  can  tell  that  things  are  tough. 

Mr.  Young.  General  Griffith,  I  understand  that  you  will  begin 
this  giftemoon. 

We  would  be  happy  to  have  you  make  your  presentation  any  way 
that  you  would  like,  sir. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Griffith 

General  Griffith.  We  will  provide,  with  your  permission,  a 
statement  for  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  opening  that  the  Army  today  is  a 
trained  and  ready  force.  We  have  great  soldiers,  we  have  competent 
leaders,  we  have  good  equipment  and  we  have  a  good  force,  sir. 

I  would  say  that  when  I  talk  about  the  force,  I  am  talking  about 
the  entire  force,  Active,  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard.  And  as 
you  are  aware — elements  of  all  three  of  those  components  are  en- 
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gaged  very  heavily  in  the  operations  that  we  are  participating  in 
around  the  world. 

You  mentioned  the  OPTEMPO.  Our  operational  tempo  today  is 
about  three  times  what  it  was  in  the  Cold  War  period.  So  we  are 
a  very  busy  Army,  but  a  trained  and  ready  Army. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  support  that  was  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  We  had  some  holes  in  our  program  and  we  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  congressional  adds  to  the  program  that  hit 
some  very  crucial  needs  for  us. 

We  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  reprogramming  actions  that 
have  already  taken  place  this  year.  We  have  a  reprogramming  ac- 
tion here  now  which  we  hope  will  be  approved. 

Our  training  right  now  is  well-supported  through  about  the  end 
of  July.  By  early  August,  we  will  be  depending  on  our  second  re- 
programming request  to  take  us  through  the  rest  of  the  fisced  year. 

You  talked  about  the  equipment  needs.  The  force  is  trained  and 
ready.  We  are  a  good  Army.  The  dilemma  we  face  is  our  inability 
to  balance  as  we  would  like  the  near-term  readiness  and  the  long- 
term  modernization  of  the  force,  which  of  course  translates  into 
readiness  in  the  future.  That  is  our  biggest  concern. 

We  look  forward  to  responding  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  thank  you. 

I  hope  you  all  know  that  we  are  here  to  help  with  any  of  those 
problems  that  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  long-  and  midterm 
readiness. 

[The  statement  of  General  Griffith  follows:! 
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Statement 

by 

General  Ronald  H.  Griflith 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 

on 

Army  Readiness 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  to  before  you  today  and  report  on  the  Army's  readiness.   I 
will  present  an  overview  of  Army  readiness  and  then  provide  more 
detail  on  what  I  consider  the  critical  elements  which  contribute  to 
readiness.   Much  of  what  I  will  present  is  not  new,  but  merits  re- 
examination in  this  context. 

Without  reservation,  I  can  report  the  Army  is  trained  and 
ready  to  respond  to  the  nation's  call.   Credit  for  this 
accomplishment  is  shared  by  soldiers,  the  American  people  and 
this  institution,  which  does  so  much  to  support  our  Army. 
Soldiers  are  impressed  by  and  thankful  for  the  tremendous 
support  and  concern  the  Congress  shows  for  them.  Your  support 
has  been  critical  to  our  success. 

General  Creighton  Abrams  is  credited  with  saying,  "the  Army 
is  people."  And  to  this  day  that  axiom  holds  true.   Soldiers  are 
mothers  and  fathers,  sisters  and  brothers,  sons  and  daughters; 
they  represent  the  values  and  traditions  we  as  Americans  hold  so 
dear.  They  understand  that  freedom  has  a  price,  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  their  fair  share.  They  uphold  emd  continue  the 
tradition  of  the  citizen- soldier  committed  to  this  country's  defense. 
And  they  make  their  contributions  on  duty  around  the  world 
protecting  our  national  interests,  projecting  our  commitment,  and 
demonstrating  our  resolve.  There  may  be  language  barriers  when 
soldiers  are  committed  to  foreign  soil,  but  there  is  no  mistaking 
America  means  business  when  the  Army  arrives.   Soldiers  ~  Active 
Component,  Army  Reserve,  and  Army  National  Guard  — 
understand  the  seriousness  of  this  commitment.  You  can  see  it  in 
their  eyes,  read  it  in  their  demeanor,  and  sense  it  in  their 
determination. 
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To  a  significant  degree,  Army  readiness  relies  on  individual 
readiness.   Soldiers  understand  this.   That  is  why  they  work  hard 
to  acquire  and  maintain  the  specialized  skills  their  jobs  demand; 
they  understand  they  are  in  a  profession.  They  are  part  of  a  team 
where  standards  and  making  the  mark  are  not  only  routinely 
judged  but  also,  on  occasion,  necessary  for  survival. 

Soldiers  in  operational  units  are  a  critical  part  of  the 
equation,  but  as  great  as  they  are,  they  alone  are  not  responsible 
for  our  Army's  preparedness  The  institutional  Army,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  TDA  (Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowance)  Army, 
is  also  a  major  player  in  Army  readiness.   It  trains  soldiers, 
develops  doctrine,  and  defines  requirements  for  the  equipment 
necessary  to  provide  the  technology  overmatch  capability  we  seek 
to  provide  our  fighting  organizations.  The  institutional  Army 
operates  facilities  and  provides  ranges,  simulators,  and 
classrooms.   It  also  provides  the  people  who  operate  and  maintain 
these  facilities,  produce  the  thinking  which  results  in  new  doctrine 
and  new  ideas,  and  bring  their  expertise  into  the  Army's 
classrooms.  Their  efforts  guarantee  our  Army  is  as  trained  and 
ready  as  it  can  be. 

Our  Army  would  not  be  the  best  army  in  the  world  without 
the  tremendous  support  of  the  American  people  and  you,  their 
elected  representatives.  Your  involvement  and  support  undergirds 
our  shared  values,  confirms  our  commitment  to  our  national 
interests,  and  ensures  our  Army  is  capable  of  doing  what  we  ask  of 
it. 

To  ensure  a  credible  and  capable  deterrent,  we  must  provide 
for  both  the  soldiers  in  units  and  in  the  institutional  Army  that 
supports  them.  To  fall  short  of  our  commitment  to  soldiers, 
civilians,  and  their  families  could  cause  soldiers  to  question  our 
credibility,  and  erode  trust  and  confidence. 

THE  CHALLENGES 

We  understand  that  the  readiness  challenge  is  to  strike  a 
balance  between  providing  enough  resources  to  ensure  the  Army 
can  perform  its  mission  today  and  protect  soldiers'  quality  of  life. 
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and  providing  resources  for  modernization.  As  the  Army  has 
downsized,  we  have  opted  to  protect  readiness  and  a  reasonable 
quality  of  life  standard,  but  have  peiid  a  price  in  modernization. 
Some  have  suggested  additional  personnel  reductions  as  a  solution 
to  our  modernization  shortfalls.   But  this  would  only  impair  the 
Army's  ability  to  execute  the  National  Military  Strategy  and  put  the 
future  of  the  force  at  greater  risk.   Rather  than  cut  force  structure, 
the  Army  is  reexamining  and  reengineering  systems  to  save  money 
and  provide  funds  needed  for  modernization. 

General  Reimer,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  in  his  testimony  on 
the  Army's  Posture,  made  some  points  which  address  issues 
critical  to  Army  readiness.   I  want  to  reiterate  them. 

First,  it  is  critically  important  that  you  support  his  request 
for  end  strength  and  force  structure  sufficient  to  deter  conflict 
while  reassuring  allies  of  our  commitment  and  resolve,  and 
ensuring  our  ability  to  perform  other  critical  missions.  As  General 
Reimer  put  it,  "Today's  Army  is  stretched  thin."  Soldiers  will  do 
what  they're  asked  to  do,  but  if  the  demands  of  this  profession 
don't  allow  fulfilling  their  commitment  to  family,  they'll  vote  with 
their  feet.  We  must  have  a  properly  sized  force  capable  of 
executing  the  objectives  established  by  the  National  Command 
Authorities  without  putting  undue  stress  on  units,  families,  or 
soldiers. 

Second,  I  echo  his  request  that  you  support  the  quality  of  life 
initiatives  identified  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff   Our 
soldiers  sacrifice  a  great  deal  in  the  service  of  their  country.   It  is 
only  right  that  we  assure  them  and  their  families  fair  and  adequate 
pay,  stable  retirement  benefits,  quality  medical  care,  and  safe  and 
affordable  housing.  There  is  an  inestimable  value  in  soldiers  being 
able  to  concentrate  on  their  jobs,  especially  when  they  are 
deployed,  because  they  know  their  families  are  safe  and  being 
taken  care  of 

Finally,  I  endorse  his  appeal  for  your  support  of  Army 
modernization.   None  of  us  can  predict  when  or  where,  but  we  are 
relatively  assured  that  we  will  call  on  soldiers,  on  short  notice,  to 
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go  against  and  defeat  a  dangerous  and  capable  foe.   When  we  do 
that  we  should  be  satisfied  that  we  did  our  best  to  prepare  them, 
and  we  provided  the  best  equipment  we  could.   We  are  absolutely 
confident  about  soldiers'  abilities  and  their  equipment  in  1996.   We 
have  concerns  about  the  next  generation.   We  appreciate  the 
inflation  adjustments  that  increased  our  funds  for  modernization, 
but  the  challenge  to  balance  today's  readiness  against  tomorrow's 
will  continue. 

READINESS 

The  Army  is  close  to  completing  a  drawdown  that  has 
resulted  in  almost  a  40%  reduction  of  resources  and  35% 
reduction  in  personnel,  while  experiencing  an  increase  in  missions. 
The  Army  has  transformed  from  one  largely  forward  deployed  to 
one  more  dependent  upon  rapid  power  projection. 

In  addition  to  Army  forces  in  the  United  States,  the  Army 
still  maintains  over  100,000  soldiers  forward  stationed,  and  has 
about  49,000  soldiers  deployed  from  their  home  stations  to 
missions  in  about  70  countries.   Current  missions  include  Bosnia, 
the  Sinai,  Kuwait,  and  Macedonia  and  joint  task  forces  involved  in 
the  drug  war.  The  Army  also  provides  hurricane  and  flood  relief, 
and  disaster  assistance  when  requested. 

The  Army  is  a  total  force,  incorporating  Army  Reserve, 
National  Guard,  and  Active  Force  soldiers  on  almost  every  mission. 
In  Fiscal  Year  95  these  operations  included  more  than  17,000 
Army  Reserve  soldiers  in  74  countries,  and  24,000  National  Guard 
soldiers  in  58  countries  on  training  or  operational  missions.   Our 
reserve  component  forces  along  with  our  dedicated  civilians  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Army,  a  seamless  organization  that  works  as  a 
team. 

Readiness  of  this  force—  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  nation's 
call  and  emerge  victorious  —  requires  resources,  such  as 
ammunition,  training  facilities,  training  aids  and  devices, 
maintenance  facilities,  power  projection  infrastructure,  and  the 
people  that  operate  and  maintain  these  facilities.   Readiness 
results  from  a  stable  and  steady  investment  in  quality  people, 
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leader  development,  sound  warfighting  doctrine,  realistic  combat 
training,  proper  force  mix,  and  modem  equipment. 

QUALITY  PEOPLE 

The  Army's  greatest  resource  is  its  people.  There  is  no 
debate  on  this  point.  To  sustain  the  capability  we  currently  enjoy 
we  must  get  and  keep  the  quality  people  necessary  not  only  to 
secure  our  success  in  the  present,  but  also  to  guarantee  our 
potential  in  the  future.  And  we  are  doing  that. 

Quality  of  Life 

In  order  to  continue  drawing  the  quality  people  we  need,  the 
Army  must  provide  a  quality  of  life  that  attracts  and  retains 
soldiers.   But  retaining  quality  people  demands  more.  We  must 
also  provide  challenging  training,  offer  reasonable  opportunity  for 
advancement,  and  support  families  with  programs  that  provide 
incentives  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment.   Pay,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  retirement  benefits  contribute  to  an  environment  that 
engenders  loyalty  and  the  long-term  commitment  necessary  for  the 
Army  to  retain  its  quality  people. 

LEADER  DEVELOPMENT 

A  quality  force  also  demands  quality  leaders.  Currently  the 
Army  enjoys  an  unprecedented  level  of  quality  in  its  enlisted  and 
officer  leadership.  The  highly  professional  execution  we  witness 
time  and  again  as  the  Army  conducts  multiple  missions  around 
the  world  is  a  testament  to  our  outst£inding  soldiers  and 
exceptional  leaders  —  at  every  level. 

In  many  cases  it  is  the  small  unit  leader's  combination  of 
experience  and  training  that  solves  the  problem  and  wins  the  day. 
Today,  it  is  common  to  find  leaders  in  a  unit  whose  experience 
spans  a  combination  which  may  include  Desert  Storm,  Haiti, 
Guantanamo  Bay,  and  Somalia.  Experience  gained  and  skills 
honed  by  participation  in  operational  missions  is  an  invaluable 
contributor  to  our  success.  The  Army  cannot  afford  to  let  these 
precious  assets  leave  our  ranks. 
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Nor  can  we  neglect  to  prepare  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Experience  gained  in  the  field  must  be  supplemented  by  a  rigorous 
professional  education  program.   The  Army's  non-commissioned 
and  commissioned  officer  education  systems  are  demanding  and 
competitive,  and  provide  an  unparalleled  framework  that 
establishes  an  educational  requirement  at  each  promotion.   The 
complexity  of  military  operations  demands  this  level  of  investment 
in  education. 

DOCTRINE 

Doctrine  is  what  guides  the  conduct  of  all  Army  operations. 
It  is  based  on  fundamental,  well  understood  principles  rooted  in 
military  experience.   It  applies  to  Army  and  joint  forces  worldwide 
but  is  readily  adaptable  to  the  specific  strategic  or  operational 
requirements  of  any  theater  or  regional  area.   Doctrine  also  serves 
as  the  authoritative  basis  for  force  design,  materiel  acquisition, 
professional  education,  individual  and  unit  training. 

The  cornerstone  manual.  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations, 
revised  in  June  1993  and  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
Pamphlet  525-5,  Force  XXI  Operations,  published  in  August  1994 
are  watershed  documents.   We  have  incorporated  the  concepts 
they  contain  in  our  training  centers  and  our  classrooms.   As  our 
soldiers  prepare  to  respond  to  the  varied  and  unpredictable  threats 
they  will  undoubtedly  face  in  the  future,  doctrine,  joint  procedures, 
top-notch  people,  modem  equipment  and  challenging  training  will 
make  success  possible. 

TRAINING 

Training  ensures  soldiers,  leaders,  and  units  are  able  to  fight 
and  win  with  the  least  number  of  casualties.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  leaders  with  tremendous  foresight  and  vision,  the  Army  has 
developed  an  exceptionally  effective  training  program.   Officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  are  schooled  in  their  role 
in  the  war  fight  at  individual  and  unit  level,  while  simultaneuosly 
refining  their  knowledge  of  how  the  Army  fights  as  an  integrated 
unit.  Over  time,  with  additional  schooling  and  experience,  skills 
are  refined  and  knowledge  expanded  at  every  level,  in  every  job. 
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The  training  our  soldiers  receive  today  is  the  finest  available 
in  the  world.  The  proof  is  in  the  results  of  our  successful 
operational  missions.   Funding  of  the  Army's  OPTEMPO  provides 
units  with  essential  training  experiences  that  enhemce  individual 
and  unit  expertise  and  serves  as  the  bedrock  of  Army  readiness. 
Training  also  provides  the  most  comprehensive  tool  for  assessing 
individual,  unit,  and  combined  arms  efficacy.  The  effort  begins  at 
unit  level  with  a  focus  on  individual  skills,  builds  to  unit  level 
proficiency  from  team  through  brigade,  and  culminates  with  a 
graduate  level  assessment  at  one  of  our  training  centers. 

The  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army,  budget  provides  for 
1 1  brigade  rotations  through  the  National  Training  Center  at  Ft. 
Irwin,  California  and  8  brigade  rotations  through  the  Combat 
Maneuver  Training  Center  in  Hohenfels,  Germany.  Additionally, 
commanders  and  their  staffs  of  Active  Component  divisions  and 
corps  train  biennially  with  the  Battle  Command  Training  Program, 
a  computer  driven  tactical  and  operational  level  exercise  that  will 
train  four  corps  headquarters  and  four  division  headquarters 
during  Fiscal  Year  97.  These  annual  training  events  are  essential 
to  maintaining  the  best  trained  units  and  the  most  competent 
tactical  and  operational  leaders  in  the  world. 

Units'  training  efforts  are  supported  by  a  robust  institutional 
training  system.  The  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  runs  the  Army's  training  centers  and  trains  more  than 
545,000  students  annually,  to  include  members  of  the  other 
services  and  allies.  It  also  develops  war  fighting  concepts,  designs 
Army  organizations,  develops  equipment  requirements,  and 
develops  complementary  training  strategies  and  training  support 
packages. 

The  result  of  our  institutional  and  unit  training  is  the  best 
trained  soldiers  in  the  world.  It's  a  worthwhile  investment.  We 
want  soldiers  to  always  remark  that  they  were  prepared  beyond 
their  expectations  by  their  training  when  they  return  from  difficult 
operational  missions.  The  Army's  training  programs  are  critical  to 
readiness.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  state  that  training  is  the 
glue  that  holds  the  Army  together. 
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FORCE  MIX 

The  fundamental  roles  of  America's  armed  forces  are  to  deter 
war  and,  should  deterrence  fail,  to  fight  and  win.   Army  missions 
are  derived  from  the  National  Security  Strategy  and  the  National 
Military  Strategy.   In  supporting  these  strategies  the  Army 
maintains  the  appropriate  mix  of  heavy,  light,  and  special 
operations  units,  their  supporting  elements,  and  sustaining  base 
activities. 

The  force  structure  necessary  to  support  our  strategies  is 
apportioned  among  active  Army,  Army  National  Guard,  and  Army 
Reserve  units  and  personnel.   Active  units  form  the  bulk  of  early 
deploying  forces  during  a  contingency  operation,  while  high 
priority  Guard  and  Reserve  units  provide  augmentation  support 
and  essential  capabilities  not  found  in  the  active  force. 

The  October  1993  Active  and  Reserve  Component  Senior 
Leader's  Offsite  Agreement,  endorsed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
stabilized  Reserve  Component  strength.    In  the  same  year,  the 
Army  began  to  realign  functions  between  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard.  This  realignment  places  the  preponderance  of 
Reserve  Component  combat  and  combat  support  units  within  the 
National  Guard.   For  example  by  Fiscal  Year  99  the  National  Guard 
will  provide  66  percent  of  artillery  in  the  total  Army.   Air  defense 
and  engineers  are  other  key  capabilities  provided  by  our  Army 
National  Guard.  The  Army  Reserve  will  have  the  preponderance  of 
reserve  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units. 
Capabilities  such  as  medical  support,  transportation,  water 
purification  and  petroleum  handling  are  among  the  core 
competencies  of  our  Army  Reserve. 

To  improve  unit  and  individual  skills,  we  have  associated  15 
enhanced  brigades  from  the  National  Guard  with  active  Army 
combat  units  for  training.  These  units  will  be  resourced  so  they 
C£Ln  begin  deployment  at  about  90  days  from  mobilization.   Other 
initiatives  ensure  early-deploying  units  are  fully  manned,  given 
priority  for  equipping,  and  training  to  standard.  The  Army 
depends  heavily  on  Reserve  Components  in  supporting  our 
national  strategy  and  in  reinforcing  operational  commitments.   We 
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intend  to  resource  these  components  to  a  level  of  readiness 
commensurate  with  their  contributions. 

MODERNIZATION 

The  Army  has  maintained  readiness,  in  part,  by  deferring 
modernization  and  redistributing  equipment  across  a  smaller  force. 
Any  additional  postponement  of  modernization  places  the  force  at 
risk. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  understand  that  the  world  is 
uncertain.  We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  studying  our  opponent 
for  decades.   For  over  forty  years  in  Europe  we  faced-off  against  an 
enormously  powerful  adversary.   Powerful,  but  one  we  came  to 
know  well. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  more,  £ind  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Alliance  is  only  a  historical  relic.  But  the  world  remains 
dangerous.  While  we  can  not  envision  a  near-peer  competitor  in 
the  immediate  future,  there  are  ominous  regional  threats  in  places 
of  vital  interest  to  our  nation.   On  the  African  continent,  in  China, 
across  the  Middle  East,  and  to  Russia  —  any  direction  you  look 
across  the  globe  there  is  discontent,  unrest,  suffering,  and  very 
great  questions  about  what  the  future  holds. 

The  Army's  job  is  to  be  ready  even  in  the  face  of  an 
indeterminate  threat.   I  am  confident  that  our  Army  is  on  the  right 
course.   In  1993  our  warfighting  doctrine,  codified  in  Field  Manual 
(FM)  100-5  was  modified  to  reflect  our  revised  position  in  the 
international  community.  Although  we  can  change  our  doctrine,  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  major  weapons  systems  in  use  today 
—  the  Abrams  main  battle  tank,  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  the 
Apache  Attack  Helicopter,  the  Blackhawk  Utility  Helicopter,  and 
the  Patriot  Air  Defense  Missile  —  will  be  with  us  through  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  next  century.  Modernization  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  dominance  on  the  battlefield  and  the  key  to  future  readiness  of 
our  Army. 

We  must  balance  today's  readiness  with  modernization  for 
tomorrow.  The  Fiscsd  Year  1997  Budget  reflects  the  Army's 
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minimum  requirements  for  modernization.   Further  deferral  in 
modernization  would  put  the  Army's  long-term  readiness  at  risk. 
The  current  modernization  program,  as  laid  out  in  the  new  FYDP, 
provides  additional  future  funding  for  Army  modernization.   Army 
modernization  funding  is  projected  to  grow  substantially  from  FY 
1997  through  FY  2001. 

Modernization  is  not  cheap  nor  can  it  be  accomplished 
quickly.   But  we  owe  our  best  effort  to  the  soldiers  who  may  have 
to  go  on  the  battlefields  during  the  first  half  of  the  next  century. 
Modernization  must  provides  greater  protection  for  our  soldiers 
and  give  them  the  technology  overmatch  enjoyed  by  their 
predecessors  who  realized  victory  so  dramatically  during  Desert 
Storm.  Americans  have  come  to  expect  overwhelming  success  with 
minimal  loss  of  life  from  its  Army.  We  must  begin  investing  now  to 
provide  the  capability  in  future  conflicts. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  Army  is  the  best  army  in  the  world  today.   It  is  trained 
and  ready  to  respond  to  any  call  and  succeed.  That  readiness 
rests  on  the  attention  paid  to  and  the  investment  in  people, 
training,  and  modernization  supported  by  parallel  investment  in 
leader  development,  doctrine,  and  force  mix.  Our  task  is  to  ensure 
America's  Army  remains  the  world's  pre-eminent  land  power,  as 
ready  ten  and  twenty  years  into  the  future  as  it  is  today.  We  need 
and  appreciate  your  support. 
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Mr.  Young.  Admiral  Johnson. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Johnson 

Admiral  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  here.  This  is  my  first  visit.  I  appreciate  being  here  today. 

current  operations  and  readiness 

I  would  tell  you  that  fi-om  a  Navy  perspective,  we  indeed  are 
ready  today.  This  morning  we  had  187  of  our  ships  at  sea.  That  is 
about  52  percent  of  the  force.  101  of  those  ships  are  forward  de- 
ployed and  operational;  3  carrier  battle  groups,  4  Marine  amphib- 
ious ready  groups,  and  mission  sets  throughout  the  world.  That  is 
normal  operations  for  us. 

I  came  to  this  job  from  being  Commander  of  the  Second  Fleet  in 
Norfolk.  Based  upon  my  recent  experience,  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
way  we  train,  certify,  and  send  our  forces  forward  is  very  much 
geared  to  ensuring  that  we  stay  ready. 

We  have  taken  specific  steps  to  enhance  oiu*  operational  readi- 
ness. Two  prime  examples  include  the  reorganization  of  the  cruiser 
destroyer  force  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  included  the  formation 
of  something  we  call  the  Western  Hemisphere  Group  and  then  the 
tactical  training  strategy  that  encompasses  the  preparation  of  our 
forces.  I  will  be  happy  to  talk  about  those  later. 

readiness  and  modernization 

I  also  recognize  that  we  can't  maintain  the  current  readiness  at 
the  expense  of  our  future  readiness,  so  we  are  working  very  hard 
to  reverse  the  trend  by  increasing  our  commitment  to  moderniza- 
tion smd  procurement.  We  know  that  is  going  to  be  a  challenge.  I 
know  you  know  that  is  going  to  be  a  challenge  for  all  of  us. 

We  are  requesting  $22  billion  for  modernization  in  fiscal  year 
1997,  and  next  year  we  expect  those  requests  to  increase  through- 
out the  FYDP.  Among  the  important  programs  for  us  this  year  are 
Destroyers  DDG-51.  The  budget  reflects  acquisition  of  four  Arleigh 
Burke  Class  Guided  Missile  Ships.  We  are  also  contracting  the  first 
LPD-17  and  building  the  last  ship  of  the  LHD  class.  We  are  com- 
pleting the  Seawolf  program.  We  have  12  F/A-18  E/F's  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  buying  4  V-22's. 

On  the  R&D  side,  we  are  going  to  continue  a  steady  strain  ap- 
proach to  development  of  a  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  for  our 
Navy  and  for  our  country,  concentrating  both  on  Lower  Tier  and 
Upper  Tier. 

You  have  been  debriefed  on  the  Mountain  Top  exercise  which  we 
are  very  excited  about.  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability — CEC 
is  joint,  it  is  exciting,  it  is  new  technology,  and  the  idea  is  to  pro- 
vide fire  control  quality  data  to  all  of  our  joint  forces.  We  are  going 
to  pursue  that  with  vigor. 

MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY  AND  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

I  would  also  say  that  readiness  also  depends  on  core  mainte- 
nance capability.  We  have  resized  ourselves  down  to  four  shipyards 
and  three  Naval  Aircraft  Depots — NADEPs.  That  is  our  core.  As 
long  as  we  have  a  force  the  size  that  we  have,  that  will  be  the  prop- 
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er  structure  to  support  it.  Any  reduction  in  force  structure  would 
of  course  bring  with  it  then  a  requirement  to  downsize  our  core 
msiintenance  capability. 

Future  readiness  also  depends  on  properly  sizing  the  force.  We 
know  that.  If  the  force  gets  too  small,  you  wear  it  out,  and  we  don't 
want  to  do  that.  We  think  our  force  today  is  correctly  sized  for  the 
mission  set  that  we  have  £ind  oiu*  worldwide  commitments, 

PERSONNEL  ISSUES 

PERSTEMPO,  we  are  very  busy,  but  our  PERSTEMPO  data  will 
show  you  that  in  fact  we  have  made  steady  improvements  since 
1994.  Mr.  Murtha  recalls  some  of  the  discussions  we  had  in  Hsiiti. 
We  have  gone  to  school  on  that,  but  I  think  the  PERSTEMPO  is 
coming  down  and  that  translates  to  taking  better  care  of  our  most 
precious  resource,  which  is  our  people. 

We  still  believe  we  have  the  finest  sailors  ever.  We  are  proud  to 
say  that.  They  have  stayed  the  course  with  us  through  good  times 
and  bad.  Our  recruiting  and  retention  are  critical  to  what  we  do 
and  our  future  successes,  and  we  believe  we  have  solid  programs 
in  place  to  ensure  that  success. 

But  we  have  to  remember  to  adequately  fund  the  compensation, 
retirement  benefits  and  the  housing  initiatives  and  improvements. 

SUMMARY 

So  I  would  confirm  to  this  Committee  that  your  Navy  today  is 
forward  deployed  Euid  ready.  The  entire  strategy  and  training  em- 
phasis within  the  Navy  is  focused  to  keep  us  that  way. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  support  of  this  subcommittee. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Johnson  follows:] 
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ADMIRAL  JAY  L.  JOHNSON 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


A  native  of  West  Salem,  Wisconsin,  Admiral  Johnson  is  a  1 968  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy.   Upon  completion  of  flight  training,  he  was 
designated  a  Naval  Aviator  in  1969. 

His  first  sea  duty  tour  was  aboard  USS  ORISKANY  where  he  made  two 
combat  cruises  flying  the  F8J  CRUSADER  with  VF-191 .   Subsequent  squadron  and 
sea  duty  tours  after  transitioning  to  the  F-14  TOMCAT  included:  VF-142,  VF-101, 
Commanding  Officer  of  VF-84;  Commander,  Carrier  Air  Wing  ONE;  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations  for  Commander,  SIXTH  Fleet;  and  Commander,  Carrier  Air 
Wing  ONE  as  Senior  Air  Wing  Commander. 

Shore  duty  assignments  included:  Aviation  Junior  Officer  Detailer;  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College;  Head,  Aviation  Junior  Officer  Assignment  Branch;  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Strategic  Studies  Group. 

His  first  Flag  Officer  assignment  was  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  Distribution  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.     In  October  1992,   he  reported 
as  Commander,  Carrier  Group  EIGHT/Commander,  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  Battle 
Group.   In  July  1994,  he  was  assigned  as  Commander,  SECOND 
Fleet/Commander,  Striking  Fleet  Atlantic/Commander,  Joint  Task  Force  120. 

In  March  1 996,  he  reported  for  duty  as  the  28th  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Admiral  Johnson's  decorations  include  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  (4  awards).  Defense 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Air  Medal  (8  awards).  Navy 
Commendation  Medal  and  various  service  and  campaign  awards. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Garland  Hawthorne  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  Their  daughter  Cullen  is  a  graduate  of  Longwood  College. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  ITIS  MY 
PLEASURE  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY  TO  PROVIDE  YOU  MY  ASSESSMENT 
OF  NAVY'S  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  READINESS.  NAVY  READINESS 
TODAY  IS  BEING  MAINTAINED  AT  A  REASSURING  STANDARD.  WE 
DO  HAVE  SOME  CONCERNS  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  OUR  VIEW  OF 
READINESS  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  -  READINESS  IS  KEY  TO  FORWARD  ENGAGEMENT,  WAR 
PREVENTION,  CRISIS  RESPONSE  AND  VICTORY.  READINESS 
REMAINS  A  TOP  PRIORITY. 

TODAY,  I  WILL  DISCUSS  HOW  OUR  CURRENT  BUDGET 
REQUEST  MAINTAINS  NAVY'S  READINESS,  AND  THEN  I  WILL 
ADDRESS  BOTH  OUR  CONCERNS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  AND  HOW  WE 
PLAN  TO  ADDRESS  FUTURE  READINESS.  THIS  YEAR,  AS  EXPECTED, 
PRESENTS  A  DIFFICULT  CHALLENGE.  U  IS  HEARTENING  TO  COME 
BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE,  KNOWING  THAT  YOU  SHARE  WITH  US  A 
COMMON  GOAL  --  KEEPING  OUR  NAVY  FORWARD  ENGAGED  AND 
READY  TO  PROTECT  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,  READINESS  IS  A  FRAGILE  COMMODITY  AND 
SOMETIMES  DIFFICULT  TO  QUANTIFY.  WE  DEFINE  READINESS  AS 
"THE  ABILITY  OF  FORCES,  UNITS,  WEAPON  SYSTEMS  OR  EQUIPMENT 
TO  DELIVER  THE  OUTPUTS  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  DESIGNED." 
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READINESS  ALSO  REQUIRES  THE  RIGHT  PEOPLE  AT  THE  RIGHT 
PLACE  AND  TIME  WITH  THE  RIGHT  TRAINING,  MATERL\L  AND 
EQUIPMENT,  AND  SUFFICIENT  SUPPORT  FOR  ALL  OF  THEM.  AS  WE 
DEVELOP  OUR  READINESS  POLICIES,  WE  FOLLOW  THESE 
DEFINITIONS  CLOSELY. 

AS  YOU  ARE  WELL  AWARE,  THERE  WAS  CONCERN  OVER  THE 
PAST  FEW  YEARS  THAT  OUR  FORCES  WOULD  'GO  HOLLOW,  DUE  TO 
THE  DOWNSIZING  THAT  WE  WERE  ASKED  TO  UNDERTAKE.  THAT 
HAS  NOT  HAPPENED.  HOWEVER,  WE  MUST  BE  VIGILANT  TO  ENSURE 
THE  HOLLOW  FORCE  REMAINS  A  LESSON  OF  HISTORY,  AS  WE 
ADDRESS  OUR  READINESS  NEEDS  OF  TODAY  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE. 
WE  ARE  READY  TO  MEET  OUR  COMMITMENTS,  BOTH  PLANNED  AND 
CRISIS  DRIVEN;  COMMITMENTS  SUCH  AS  OUR  RECENT  RESPONSE 
OFF  THE  COAST  OF  TAIWAN.  WITH  OUR  DRAWDOWN  NEARLY 
COMPLETE,  TODAY'S  NAVY  CAN  RESPOND  TO  REGIONAL  THREATS 
AT  LITTLE  ADDITIONAL  COST  TO  THE  AMERICAN  TAXPAYER.  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  SUPPORT  OPERATION  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 
EMPLOYED  FORCES  ALREADY  FORWARD  DEPLOYED.  JUST  OVER 
AN  ADDITIONAL  $85.8  MILLION  DOLLARS  WAS  INCURRED  TO 
SUPPORT  THIS  OPERATION. 
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WHILE  WE  HAVE  BEEN  CONCE^^^RATING  ON  NEAR  TERM 
READINESS,  TO  ENSURE  WE  PREVENT  A  HOLLOWING  OF  THE  FORCE, 
WE  ARE  ALSO  MAINTAINING  A  CLEAR  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
RECENTLY,  WE  HAVE  EMPHASIZED  CURRENT  READINESS  OVER 
FUTURE  READINESS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  MODERNIZATION  AND 
PROCUREMENT  ACCOUNTS.  WE  DID  THIS  KNOWING  THAT, 
EVENTUALLY,  THIS  DOWNWARD  TREND  IN  MODERNIZATION 
FUNDING  WOULD  HAVE  TO  BE  REVERSED. 

THIS  YEAR  THE  NAVY  IS  REQUESTING  $22.2  BILLION  FOR 
MODERNIZATION  AND  PROCUREMENT  IN  FY  1997.  BEGINNING  NTXT 
YEAR,  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  FYDP,  REQUESTS  FOR  FUNDING 
THESE  ACCOUNTS  WILL  INCREASE.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HIGHLIGHT 
SOME  IMPORTANT  PROGRAMS  IN  THIS  YEAR'S  BUDGET  REQUEST: 

-    THE  DDG-5 1  BUILDING  PROGRAM  IS  ON  TRACK,  AND  WE  ARE 
WORKING  TO  DEVELOP  THE  SURFACE  COMBATANT  FOR  THE  NEXT 
CENTURY.  WE  ARE  CONTRACTING  THE  FIRST  LPD-17,  A  SHIP  WE 
NEED  TO  REPLACE  THE  AGING  AND  RETIRED  CLASSES  OF  LPDs, 
LSTs,  AND  LKAs   WE  ARE  ALSO  CONTRACTING  LHD-7,  THE  FINAL 
SHIP  OF  A  CLASS  THAT  PROVIDES  AN  IMPRESSIVE  FAMILY  OF  LARGE 
DECK  AMPHIBIOUS  SHIPS. 
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-  WE  CONTINUE  TO  PRESS  AHEAD  TO  COMPLETE  THE  SEAWOLF 
CLASS  SUBMARINE  PROGRAM  AND  TO  DEVELOP  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION  ATTACK  SUBMARINE. 

-  FINALLY,  WE  WILL  BUY  THE  LAST  F/A- 1 8  C&D  AIRCRAFT  THIS 
YEAR  AND  START  BUYING  THE  F/A- 1 8  E&F  IN  1 997.  THE  V-22  IS  THE 
HIGHEST  PRIORITY  AVIATION  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
MARINE  CORPS  AND  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  DEVELOP  AND 
PROCURE  THIS  REVOLUTIONARY  AIRCRAFT  FOR  THEM  AND  SPECL^L 
OPERATIONS  FORCES. 

YOU  SHOULD  ALSO  KNOW  THAT  IN  THE  AREA  OF  THEATER 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  WE  ARE  MAKING  SIGNIFICANT 
PROGRESS.  R&D  AND  TESTING  INVOLVING  MISSILES  FIRED  FROM 
DDG-51  AND  CG-47  CLASS  SHIPS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  A  VERY 
CAPABLE  COMBAT  SYSTEM  THAT  WILL  PROTECT  U.S.  FORCES  AND 
ALLIES  BOTH  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 

THIS  PAST  YEAR,  THE  EISENHOWER  BATTLE  GROUP 
DEMONSTRATED  AN  EXCITING  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  CALLED 
COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT  CAPABILITY  OR  CEC.  WHILE  CEC  IS 
CURRENTLY  A  NAVY-ONLY  SYSTEM,  THE  CONCEPT  BEHIND  CEC  IS 
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TO  SHARE  FIRE  CONTROL  QUALITY  INFORMATION  SO  THAT 
ANYONE  --  SAILOR,  MARINE,  AIRMAN,  OR  SOLDIER  -  CAN  ENGAGE 
AN  AIR  THREAT  IF  HE  HAS  THE  BEST  SHOT.  WE  ARE  EXCITED 
ABOUT  THE  POTENTIAL  THIS  PROGRAM  HAS  TO  REVOLUTIONIZE 
AIR  DEFENSE. 

READINESS  IS  ALSO  A  FUNCTION  OF  WEAPONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  MAGAZINE  STORES.  HERE,  OUR  FOCUS  IS  ON 
TWO  AREAS: 

-  FIRST,  MAINTAIN  THE  ABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  A  MODERN  MIX  OF 
WEAPONS  TO  ADDRESS  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  THREATS. 

-  AND  SECOND,  MAINTAIN  A  VL\BLE  INDUSTRL\L  BASE  THAT 
WOULD  ALLOW  US  TO  RAMP  BACK  UP  SHOULD  THE  NEED  ARISE. 

ADDITIONALLY,  WE  ARE  WORKING  WITH  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO 
DEVELOP  AND  PROCURE  THE  PRECISION  GUIDED  MUNITIONS 
NECESSARY  FOR  JOINT  WARFARE  OVER  LAND  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
ARMY,  MARINE  CORPS,  AND  ALLIES. 
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AS  WE  CONTINUE  FACILITY  CLOSURES  IN  COMPLL\NCE  WITH 
BRAC,  WE  WANT  TO  ENSURE  THE  RIGHT  LEVEL  OF  ORGANIC  DEPOT 
MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY  IS  AVAILABLE.  PRESENTLY,  NAVY  HAS 
DOWN-SIZED  TO  FOUR  NAVAL  SHIPYARDS  AND  THREE  NAVAL 
AVL\TION  DEPOTS.  WE  HAVE  WORKED  CLOSELY  WITH  OSD  AND 
THE  OTHER  SERVICES  TO  DEVELOP  THE  JOINT  CONCEPT  OF  CORE 
MAINTENANCE.  THIS  CONCEPT  CONFIRMS  THE  MINIMUM 
ESSENTIAL  CAPABILITIES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INDUSTIUAL  BASE  TO 
SUPPORT  MILITARY  REQUIREMENTS  AND  SOUND  BUSINESS 
PRACTICES. 

FUTURE  READINESS  IS  ALSO  FACILITATED  BY  CORRECTLY 
SIZING  THE  FORCE   A  FORCE  THAT  IS  TOO  SMALL  PLACES  TOO 
MANY  DEMANDS  ON  PEOPLE  AND  EQUIPMENT  -  IT  QUICKLY  WEARS 
THEM  DOWN  TO  A  LEVEL  THAT  PUTS  READINESS  AT  RISK.  WHILE 
WE  ARE  CLEARLY  COMMITTED  TO  BEING  SMALLER  AND  MORE 
MODERN  THAN  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  1980S,  THERE  IS  A  POINT  WHERE 
CAPABILITY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  WILL  SOON  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO 
REPLACE  LOST  STRUCTURE.  MAINTAINING  THE  READINESS  OF  A 
FORCE  THAT  IS  SIZED  CORRECTLY  TO  MEET  OUR  OBUGATIONS 
REQUIRES  CONSTANT  EXAMINATION.  WE  ARE  PROVIDING  THAT  ON 
A  CONTINUING  BASIS. 
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NO  MATTER  HOW  WE  MEASURE  READINESS,  WE  CAN  NEVER 
LOSE  SIGHT  OF  OUR  MOST  PRECIOUS  READINESS  RESOURCE  -  OUR 
PEOPLE.  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  TODAY'S  NAVY  ARE  THE  FINEST 
THAT  HAVE  EVER  SAILED  THE  OCEANS.  THEY  HAVE  STAYED  THE 
COURSE  DURING  THE  TURBULENCE  AND  UNCERTAINTY  OF 
DOWNSIZING.  WITHOUT  MOTIVATED,  TRAINED,  QUALITY  SAILORS 
OUR  READINESS  WILL  SURELY  DECLINE.  THAT  IS  WHY  WE  PLACE 
SO  MUCH  EFFORT  INTO  ENSURING  WE  RECRUTT  AND  RETAIN  THE 
REQUIRED  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  REQUISITE  SKILLS  AND 
PROVIDE  OUR  SAILORS  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  THEY  SO  WELL       . 
DESERVE.  OUR  CURRENT  BUDGET  REQUEST  REFLECTS  ADEQUATE 
FUNDING  TO  SUPPORT  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  PERSONNEL 
PROGRAMS    IT  FUNDS  COMPENSATION,  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS, 
AND  HOUSING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  KEY  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FACTOR  IS  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME 
OUR  PEOPLE  SPEND  AWAY  FROM  HOME.  WE  HAVE  WORKED  VERY 
HARD  TO  STAY  WITHIN  THE  CNO'S  PERSTEMPO  GUIDELINES  OF  SIX 
MONTH  PORT-TO-PORT  DEPLOYMENTS.  WE  CONTINUALLY  LOOK 
FOR  INNOVATIONS  TO  ALLOW  A  REASONABLE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME 
BETWEEN  DEPLOYMENTS  FOR  TIME  WITH  FAMILIES.  TWO  SUCH 
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INNOVATIONS  ARE  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET 
AND  THE  TACTICAL  TRAINING  STRATEGY.  DEPLOYING  UNTTS  NOW 
TRAIN  MORE  EFFICIENTLY,  JOINTLY,  AND  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  THE 
MISSIONS  AND  REGION  WHERE  THEY  EXPECT  TO  OPERATE.  THIS 
FREES  UP  VALUABLE  TIME  TO  MAINTAIN  BATTLEGROUP  MATERIAL 
READINESS  AND  GIVES  OUR  PEOPLE  MORE  TIME  AT  HOME  WITH 
THEIR  FAMILIES. 

HOW  WE  ACCOMPLISH  MAINTENANCE  GOES  A  LONG  WAY 
TOWARD  KEEPING  READINESS  HIGH.  THE  NAVY  IS  IMPLEMENTING 
A  REGIONAL  MAINTENANCE  STRATEGY  THAT  WAS  FIRST 
ANNOUNCED  IN  MARCH,  1994.  THIS  INITIATIVE  WILL  INTEGRATE 
MAINTENANCE  WITH  SUPPLY.  IT  WILL  ALSO  MAKE  THE  BEST  USE 
OF  ORGANIC  CAPABILITY  BY  SIZING  REPAIR  ACTrVOTIES  TO  KEEP  A 
LEVEL  WORK  LOAD,  SENDING  NON-CORE  OVERFLOW  WORK  TO  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR.  CONSOLIDATIONS  ARE  OCCURRING  ACROSS 
PLATFORM  PROGRAMS.  WHEN  THIS  INTEGRATED  APPROACH  TO 
MAINTENANCE  IS  FULLY  IMPLEMENTED,  IT  WILL  CONNECT  THE 
CUSTOMER  TO  A  SINGLE  RESPONSIBLE  AND  ACCESSIBLE  PROVIDER. 

BECAUSE  READINESS  IS  NAVY'S  NUMBER  ONE  RESOURCE 
ALLOCATION  PRIORITY,  WE  MUST  CONTINUALLY  ASSESS  OUR 
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READINESS  STATUS    IN  ORDER  TO  DO  THIS  PROPERLY,  NAVY  HAS 
BEEN  WORKING  VERY  CLOSELY  WITH  OSD  AND  THE  JOINT  STAFF  TO 
INTEGRATE  AND  IMPROVE  EXISTING  READINESS  SYSTEMS  AND 
PROCESSES.  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  CONDUCTING  SELF-ANALYSES 
OF  OUR  MEANS  TO  MEASURE  AND  PREDICT  READINESS,  INCLUDING 
REVIEW  OF  READINESS  MEASUREMENT  TECHNIQUES  DEVELOPED 
OUTSIDE  THE  NAVY. 

WELL-TRAINED  PEOPLE,  OPERATING  MODERN,  WELL- 
MAINTAINED  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  RIGHT  NUMBERS  ARE  THE 
CORNERSTONE  OF  OUR  NAVY.  READINESS  IS  ULTIMATELY  THE 
FOUNDATION  FOR  MAINTAINING  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  OUR  FORCES 
AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  NATIONAL  RESOLVE. 
TODAY,  OUR  NAVY  IS  FORWARD  DEPLOYED  AND  READY  TO  GO  IN 
HARM'S  WAY  TO  PROTECT  AMERICA'S  INTERESTS.  THEY  ARE 
POISED  TO  TRANSITION  ON  SCENE  INSTANTLY  FROM  PEACE  TO 
CRISIS  TO  CONFLICT,  BACK  TO  PEACE.  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS 
READINESS  IS  WELL  UNDERSTOOD  BY  ANY  POTENTIAL  ENEMY  AND 
WILL  GIVE  HIM  PAUSE;  THUS  ACCOMPLISHING  OUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT  OBJECTIVES,  THE  DETERRENCE  OF  WAR  AND  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE  AND  STABILITY. 
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AT  THIS  TIME,  MR_  CHAIRMAN,  I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO 
ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  THE  COMMITTEE  MIGHT  HAVE. 


10 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Admiral.  Before  recognizing  General 
Hearney,  we  understand  General  this  will  be  your  last  appearance 
before  this  Committee  inasmuch  as  you  are  planning  to  retire  and 
go  on  to  different  challenges. 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  you  have  established  as  a  Marine's 
Marine  and  a  true  patriot  and  a  hero. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Hearney 

General  Hearney.  I  took  a  course  and  I  say  it  is  a  transition,  not 
retirement.  I  am  leaving,  £ind  this  will  be  my  last  opportunity.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  persongd  thanks  to  the  Congress  and  espe- 
cially this  Committee  for  what  you  have  done  to  ensure  that  we 
have  a  Marine  Corps  that  is  ready.  It  is  ready  to  do  what  this 
country  expects  it  to  do. 

I  would  also  have  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Nation  will  continue 
to  need  a  versatile  Marine  Corps  in  the  future,  a  capable  Marine 
Corps,  and  that  is  a  responsibility  that  we  certainly  take  seriously, 
and  I  know  you  do.  To  me  that  equates  to  three  things:  recruiting 
and  retaining  quality  force,  to  have  adequate  funding  for  equip- 
ment, training,  operations,  and  also  funding  for  our  base  and  sta- 
tion support  not  only  for  oiu-  Marines  but  for  their  families.  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  Commandant,  as  is  the  entire  senior  leadership 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  devoted  to  that  and  is  going  to  work  hard 
to  ensure  that  happens. 

If  I  had  two  concerns,  it  would  be  the  long-term  modernization 
problem  I  think  that  we  are  all  experiencing,  and  in  the  O&M  area 
of  maintenance  of  real  property,  base  support,  and  initial  issue  for 
the  Marines. 

And  finally,  sir,  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  if  and  when  trou- 
ble ever  comes  to  this  country  again,  you  will  have  Marines  who 
have  made  themselves  and  kept  themselves  ready  to  do  something 
about  it,  do  it  now  and  without  hesitation. 

It  is  good  to  be  here  for  one  last  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  General  Hearney  follows:] 
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United  States  Marine  Corps 

General 
Richard  D.  Heamey 

Assistant  Commandant 


General  Richard  D.  Hearney  is  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C. 

General  Heamey  is  a  native  of  Petaluma,  Calif.  He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  1962  following 
completion  of  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  Program.  He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  Stanford  University  and  an  M.S. 
degree  from  Pepperdine  University.  He  graduated  from  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.I.,  in  June  1980. 

General  Heamey  has  commanded  at  the  squadron,  air  group,  and  air  wing  level.  During  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  he  served  as  Deputy  Commander,  I  MEF.  His  staff  tours  included  Deputy  Director,  J-3,  U.S.  European 
Command  as  well  as  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Requirements  and  Programs,  and  Aviation  at  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.C.  General  Heamey  was  advanced  to  general  and  assimied  his  current  duties  on 
July  15,  1994. 

His  personal  decorations  and  medals  include:  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal;  Legion  of  Merit  with  gold 
star;  Distinguished  Flying  Cross;  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V";  Purple  Heart;  Air  Medal  with  Combat 
"V"  and  bronze  numeral  "39";  and  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  Combat  "V". 

(Revised  Aug.  3, 1994  HQMC) 

Updated:  02/16/96  10:39  AM 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  readiness  of  your  Marine 
Corps.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  today  your  Marine  Corps  -  fundamentally  expeditionary  and 
naval  in  character  -  is  the  premier  crisis  response  force  in  the  world.  Your  Corps  continues  to 
provide  operationally  ready,  well  trained,  and  versatile  forces. 

As  the  number  of  overseas  bases  declines  and  the  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  permanently 
stationed  overseas  is  reduced,  the  sea-based  agility  and  responsiveness  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  forces  becomes  imperative  for  the  emerging  strategic  environment.  The  world  is 
changing.  Its  economic,  social,  and  political  centers  of  gravity  are  becoming  even  more 
concentrated  along  the  littoral  regions.  Most  of  the  world's  rapidly  growing  population  centers 
and  economic  hubs  lie  along  the  Pacific-Indian  Ocean  littoral,  making  naval  power  and  the 
capabilities  inherent  to  Marine  Forces  even  more  vital.  The  ability  to  respond  quickly,  anywhere 
in  the  world  has  never  been  more  necessary. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  Corps  is  to  provide  a  premier  response  force  ~  ready,  decisive,  and 
unbeatable  —  comprised  of  highly  capable  men  and  women,  possessing  a  singular  objective:  to 
serve  as  the  Nations  "force  of  choice." 

TODAY'S  MARINE  CORPS 

As  our  sister  Services  adjust  to  meet  the  security  challenges  of  the  emerging  world,  the  Marine 
Corps  remains  the  expeditionary  force-in-readiness  envisioned  by  Congress  some  forty  years 
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ago.  There  are  several  compelling  reasons  why  the  Marine  Corps  strategic  concept  is  and  will 
remain  valid  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

First,  Marine  Corps  force  structure  was  least  oriented  toward  the  conflict  conditions  of  the  Cold 
War.  Then,  as  now,  our  operational  focus  is  expeditionsiry  and  directed  at  the  likely  areas  of 
conflict. 

Second,  the  National  Military  Strategy  requires  versatile,  yet  powerful  forces  that  respond 
quickly  to  fast  breaking  events  in  regional  situations.  The  Marine  Corps  has  always  been  this 
kind  of  flexible,  decisive  force  and  has  further  enhanced  its  capabilities  for  these  situations. 

Third,  the  Marine  Corps  expeditionary  character  is  designed  to  be  a  responsive  total  force 
package.  It  does  not  require  significant  call-up  of  Reserves  or  mobilization  to  provide  crisis 
response.  Expeditionary  forces  are  ready;  self-reliant,  self-sustaining,  and  adaptable  to  the  most 
austere  environments.  Marine  forces  can  operate  without  host  nation  support  when  the  situation 
demands.  A  case  in  point  is  Somalia. 

Fourth,  the  Marine  Corps  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  relative  economic  bargain.  The  Corps 
has  historically  provided  a  proportionately  larger  share  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
operational  forces  than  the  resources  it  consumes.  The  Marine  Corps  spends  six  cents  of  the 
Defense  dollar  yet  provides  1 5%  of  the  Nation's  defense. 
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Fifth,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  economic  focus  of  the  world  is  shifting  from  Europe  to  the 
emerging  economies  of  the  Pacific-Indian  Ocean  littoral.  Accordingly,  this  linoral  will  likely 
be  a  prime  focus  of  future  national  security  interest-a  focus  that  can  best  be  addressed  by  Naval 
forces. 

These  attributes  make  the  Corps  a  preferred  and  politically  attractive  instrument  for  National 
Command  Authority  taskings. 

Current  Readiness 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  Corps  is  ready  today.  The  Corps  continues  to  provide  the  Unified 
Commanders  vAth  expeditionary,  forward  deployed  self-sustaining  forces.  Historically,  an 
average  of  one-third  of  our  infantry  battalions  and  squadrons  are  deployed  overseas  on  any  given 
day,  one-third  has  just  returned,  while  the  last  third  trains  intensively  for  deployment.  This  is  our 
normal  operational  tempo.  It  is  what  we  do.  Marines  understand  and  accept  these  challenges. 

The  regional  Commanders-in-Chief  (CINCs)  have  historically  called  upon  Naval  forces  to 
conduct  a  variety  of  operations.  Operations  in  1995  spanned  the  spectrum;  himianitarian  relief 
operations  in  Kobe  Japan,  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  democracy  in  Haiti,  crisis  response  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  amphibious  withdrawal  of  UNISOM  forces  from  Somalia,  strike  operations 
over  Bosnia,  and  the  routine  conduct  of  "forward  presence." 
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Since  1991,  Marine  Corps'  units  have  responded  to  44  separate  contingency  operations 
worldwide,  nine  last  year.  It  is  these  types  of  commitments  that  have  steadily  increased  and 
exceeded  expectations  as  funding  has  decreased  over  the  same  period.  We  have  sustained 
readiness,  but  at  the  cost  of  reduced  modernization. 

Readiness  Trends 
Personnel 

Although  the  Corps,  per  its  legislative  foundation,  is  a  "Force  of  Combined  Arms"  equipped  with 
small  nimibers  of  the  necessary  "things"  to  enable  it  to  fight,  the  defining  element  of  the  Corps  is, 
and  has  always  been,  the  individual  -  Marines.  Because  of  its  taskings  across  a  wide  range  of 
situations  and  roles,  the  Marine  Corps  measures  its  contribution  to  national  capabilities  in 
numbers  of  Marines,  rather  than  particular  numbers  of  systems  like  its  heavier, 
equipment-intensive  Service  counterparts.  Therefore,  the  end-strength  of  the  Corps  —  the 
numbers  of  Marines  in  its  ranks  ~  is  the  critical  measurement  of  its  capability  to  meet  its 
taskings.  , 

Today,  the  Corps'  end  strength  is  174,000  active  and  42,000  reserve  Marines,  mandated  by  our 
national  strategy  and  the  Defense  Plans.  This  is  the  minimum  force  necessary  to  meet  our 
peacetime  and  contingency  requirements. 

The  operational  forces  assigned  to  the  unified  commanders  consist  of  approximately  1 13,000 
active  duty  Marines.  It  is  these  Marines  that  provide  the  routine  forward  presence  that  is  ever 
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ready  and  in  position  for  crisis  response,  humanitarian  assistance,  disaster  relief,  or  other 
missions  required  by  national  authorities. 

Training 

Training  is  the  key  to  combat  effectiveness.  This  is  a  challenging  task,  and  it  is  our  major 
peacetime  focus  of  effort.  It  is  currently  founded  upon  standards-based,  performance-oriented, 
and  realistic  training  systems  that  ensure  combat  readiness.    The  development  of  basic 
individual  skills,  combined  with  challenging  sustainment  training  at  both  the  individual  and 
collective  level,  is  essential  in  preparing  the  force  for  combat. 

In  recent  years,  major  technological  strides  have  been  made  in  the  area  of  Modeling  & 
Simulations  (M&S).  The  Marine  Corps  is  continuing  to  explore  a  number  of  new  training 
systems  and  simulators  that  will  enhance  training  effectiveness  and  reduce  recurring  training 
costs.  Simulators,  devices  and  decision  making  models  are  an  investment  towards  future 
readiness. 

Today,  we  are  replacing  our  old  and  resource-intensive  Tactical  Warfare  Simulation  Evaluation 
and  Analysis  System  (TWSEAS)  with  the  emerging  Marine  Air  Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF) 
Tactical  Warfare  Simulation  (MTWS).  This  will  serve  as  the  centerpiece  of  our  MAGTF  Staff 
Training  Program  and  will  be  introduced  into  the  Marine  forces  in  the  very  near  future.  Skill 
training  of  the  individual  Marine  has  been  reaffirmed  in  the  purchase  of  an  Indoor  Simulation 
Marksmanship  Trainer  (ISMT).  This  system  will  substantially  improve  individual  and  crew 
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served  weapons  training  as  well  as  offsetting  some  of  our  ground  training  ammunition 
requirements.  ISMT  will  be  augmented  by  an  urban  area  combat  simulator  called  Team  Tactical 
Engagement  Simulator  (TTES). 

Ammunition 

We  are  currently  using  ground  war  reserve  ammunition  to  satisfy  training  requirements.  This  is 
prudent  to  ensure  stock  rotation.  Older  assets  are  consumed  while  still  useful,  and  newer 
munitions  are  placed  in  war  reserve  stocks  as  they  are  acquired.  However,  if  those  older  stocks 
are  not  replaced  as  consumed,  then  warfighting  sustainability  and  our  ability  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  training  will  eventually  be  affected.  Shortages  have  become  apparent  with  the 
combination  of  higher  operational  deployment  and  reduced  prociu-ement  funding.  While  near 
term  readiness  is  not  an  issue,  the  long  term  implications  of  drawing  down  war  reserve  will 
require  further  review  and  analysis. 

Modernization/Recapitalization 
Ground  Equipment 

Since  1985,  the  Marine  Corps  has  exceeded  its  goal  of  90  percent  in  equipment  readiness, 
despite  the  high  usage  and  increased  man-hours  to  maintain  aging  equipment.  To  effectively 
execute  Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea  (OMFTS)  as  we  move  to  the  21st  Century,  our 
ground  modernization  priorities  are: 

-  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAAV) 

-  JAVELIN  medium  range  antiarmor  missile 
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-  Lightweight  155  Howitzer 

-  Medium  Tactical  Vehicle  Remanufacture  (MTVR) 

Aviation 

Marine  Aviation  continues  to  provide  the  MAGTF  Commanders  with  enormous  flexibility, 
mobility  and  firepower  day  eind  night.  Our  aviation  equipment  readiness  also  remains  at  planned 
goals.     Marine  TacAir  recapitalization  efforts  are  being  focused  upon  maintaining  the  current 
type  /  model  /  series  aircraft  until  the  Advance  Short  Take  Off  Vertical  Landing  and  Joint 
Advance  Strike  Fighter  are  fielded.  The  AV-8B  Remanufacture  Program  will  rebuild  72  of  our 
older  AV-8Bs  to  current  radar/night  attack  standards  at  only  77  percent  of  the  cost  of  procuring  a 
new  aircraft.  However,  our  F/A-18D  is  becoming  an  early  modernization  issue  due  to 
unexpected  high  utilization  supporting  the  ongoing  commitment  to  Bosnia.  Marine  Rotary  Wing 
modernization  efforts  are  to  replace  the  aging  CH-46  medium  helicopter  with  the  MV-22  Osprey. 
This  will  permit  self-deployability,  reduce  strategic  lift  and  take  us  twice  as  far  twice  as  fast  as  a 
conventional  helicopter.  The  AH-1 W  (4BW))  /  UH-IN  (4BN)  Upgrade  will  extend  and  improve 
our  attack  helicopter  capability. 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Forces  (MPF) 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Forces  are  a  major  naval  power  projection  asset  that  significantly 
supports  the  rapid  employment  of  Naval  expeditionary  forces.  The  current  13  MPF  ships, 
representing  3  squadrons,  provide  our  Nation  a  unique  geo-strategic  prepositioned  capability. 
The  readiness  and  utility  of  the  MPF  has  been  vsilidated  in  the  Gulf  War,  Somalia,  and  other 
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humanitarian  operations.  Most  recently  the  MPF  again  was  deployed  to  the  Gulf  to  deter  Iraqi 
aggression.  The  MPF  concept  remains  a  relevant  and  proven  capability  which  provides  a 
cost-effective  increase  to  U.S.  crisis  response  capabilities  and  improves  operational  flexibility  for 
combat,  disaster  relief,  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations. 

Historically  our  MPF  ships  maintain  a  99  percent  readiness  rate.  The  increasing  use  of  MPF  in 
Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  (MOOTW)  and  lessons  learned  from  the  Gulf  War  have 
validated  a  requirement  to  enhance  this  capability.  The  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force 
Enhancement  Program  is  designed  to  meet  this  requirement  by  providing  additional  Combat 
Service  Support  capabilities  and  equipment  which  were  left  off  the  original  MPF  ships  due  to 
space  limitations. 

Infrastructure 

Our  bases  and  stations  are  the  starting  point  for  every  one  of  our  operations.  They  are  the 
"aircraft  carriers"  from  which  we  launch  ourjexpeditionary  forces.  When  they  are  in  a 
deteriorated  state,  they  hamper  our  mission  and  degrade  our  quality  of  life. 

Currently,  funding  for  real  property  maintenance  is  lagging  behind  the  deterioration  of  our 
facilities,  with  real  property  maintenance  being  around  1  percent  of  plant  replacement  value.  Our 
backlog  of  maintenance  of  real  property  climbs  to  $844  Million  during  FY  1997,  and  reaches 
$1.3  Billion  in  FY  2001. 
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Shortages  in  family  housing  is  another  area  of  concern  since  we  consider  it  to  be  a  "Quality  of 
Life  enhancer"  which  is  integral  to  readiness.  The  majority  of  this  deficit  is  contained  in  high 
cost  areas  of  southern  California  and  Hawaii,  and  the  remainder  in  North/South  Carolina. 
Currently,  we  house  approximately  25  percent  of  those  Marines  eligible  for  military  family 
housing.  We  depend  on  the  off-base  community  to  support  75  percent  of  our  eligible  military 
families.  We  have  made  significant  progress  in  this  area  thanks  to  the  support  of  Secretary  Perry 
and  Congress,  but  the  shortage  remains  a  very  real  concern. 

Future  Readiness 

Current  funding  is  adequate  to  ensure  a  capable  and  ready  Marine  Corps,  but  investments  in 
fiature  readiness  needs  attention  soon  to  maintain  the  capabilities  required  for  the  complex 
security  challenges  of  the  future.  Our  long  term  health  is  strained  by  the  lack  of  modernization 
fimds.  In  constant  FY  1996  dollars,  procurement  funding  for  FY  1997  is  $539  million,  less  than 
half  of  the  annual  amoimt  needed  to  sustain  our  capabilities  over  the  long  term. 

However,  procurement  funding  over  the  FYDP  will  begin  to  attain  the  levels  needed  in  FY  1999, 
and  if  realized,  will  help  to  ensure  our  readiness  transition  into  the  21st  century.  We  remain 
concerned  about  the  level  of  investment  in  equipment  and  new  technology,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  these  program  increases  actually  occur. 

We  are  doing  what  we  can  in  the  short  term  to  enhance  the  impact  of  our  modernization. 
Wherever  possible,  we  are  doing  more  with  less—  stretching  dollars.  That's  why  we  are 
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enthusiastic  about  the  Medium  Tactical  Vehicle  and  the  AV-8B  remanufacturing  programs.  We 
save  tax  dollars--for  significantly  less  than  the  cost  of  a  brand  new  system,  we  are  getting  the 
same  capability  and  setting  the  service  life  back  to  zero.  Likewise,  the  AH-1 W  (4BW)/UH-1N 
(4BN)  programs  will  extend  and  improve  our  attack  and  utility  helicopter  capability  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  buying  new  aircraft. 

Current  funding  does  not  permit  us  to  fully  modernize  across  all  capability  areas  simultaneously, 
but  instead,  forces  tradeoffs  to  pace  modernization  and  prevent  imbalances.  In  developing  our 
FY  1997  budget,  we  have  worked  closely  with  the  Navy  to  develop  a  modernization  strategy  that 
includes  both  the  MV-22  and  the  AAAV,  while  providing  improvements  to  mine  warfare,  naval 
surface  fire  support  and  amphibious  lift. 

The  current  procurement  profile  for  the  MV-22  results  in  an  initial  operating  capability  in  FY 
2001  but  does  not  achieve  full  operational  capability  until  2017.  While  the  Corps  is  pleased  that 
a  production  decision  has  been  realized  and  that  funding  has  been  allocated  in  the  FYDP,  we  are 
extremely  concerned  that  our  CH-46  fleet,  which  will  be  50  years  old  in  201 7.  will  not  remain 
viable  for  another  two  decades. 

Where  we  can  leap  ahead  in  technology,  we  are  doing  so-  the  AAAV  and  V-22  are  the  most 
prominent  examples.  We  have  patiently  waited,  and  thanks  to  the  foresight  and  continued 
support  of  Congress,  this  latter  program  is  becoming  a  reality  with  the  first  production  aircraft 
rolling  off  the  line  in  FY  1997. 
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Measuring  Readiness 

The  measuring  and  assessing  of  readiness  in  our  operational  forces  is  a  high  priority.  Efforts  to 
improve  readiness  assessments  continue  and  are  based  on  patterns  which  further  define  and 
quantify  military  readiness  indicators.  However,  readiness  remains  complex  and  difficult  to 
precisely  quantify. 

The  Marine  Corps  uses  Status  of  Resources  &  Training  System  (SORTS)  which  is  the  DoD 
common  standard  for  reporting  personnel,  supplies/equipment,  training,  and  equipment 
condition.  It  is  the  only  system  encompassing  like  reports  from  all  Services  and  it  provides  a 
relatively  accurate  assessment  of  unit  readiness.     However,  while  SORTS  reflects  the  aggregate 
Marine  Corps  overall  operational  force  in  the  reported  areas,  this  status  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  true  readiness.  These  areas  say  nothing  about  the  relevancy  and  capability  of  the 
force.    A  1965  infantry  battalion  and  a  1996  infantry  battalion  look  the  same  in  SORTS.  Some 
technical  SORTS  deficiencies  exist,  but  together  with  the  Joint  Staff,  we  are  making 
improvements  in  reporting  timeliness  and  increasing  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the  SORTS 
database. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  committed  to  developing  measures  to  indicate  predictive  readiness.  As  a 
first  step,  we  will  utilize  the  newly  fielded  Marine  Corps  Training  Exercise  Employment  Plan 
(MCTEEP).  MCTEEP  is  an  operational  unit  level  management  tool  that  will  be  able  to  outline 
unit  training  events  and  event  costs,  and  capture  imit  tempo.  MCTEEP  is  one  additional 
assessment  tool  that  we  will  use  to  augment  SORTS  information.  Once  it  matures,  it  will  link 
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events  to  resources.  Information  collected  in  the  database  may  eventually  be  used  to  forecast 
future  readiness. 

The  Marine  Corps  recognizes  that  more  needs  to  be  done  at  the  Service  level.  Therefore,  we 
have  recently  contracted  an  effort  to  review  readiness  indicators  and  develop  metrics  which  may 
be  utilized  by  MCTEEP  and  other  reporting  systems.    Measuring  and  assessing  readiness  is  not  a 
science.  All  tools  are  complementary.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  assessment  of 
readiness  eventually  becomes  a  judgment  call  regarding  the  interpretation  of  data  and  facts.  The 
commander's  personal  evaluation  is  and  must  remain  an  integral  and  important  element  in  the 
readiness  assessment  process. 

Summary 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  in  sunmiary,  today  the  Marine  Corps  is  ready  and 
remains  the  Nation's  expeditionary  force-in-readiness.  Since  1991,  operational  tempo  remains 
high  and  commitments  have  increased.  The  Marine  Corps  end  strength  must  be  maintained  to 
meet  the  continuing  requirements  of  the  National  Military  Strategy,  and  the  support  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  FY  1997  Budget  is  adequate  to  support  a  ready  Marine  Corps  today,  but  the  demands  placed 
on  resources,  defense-wide,  have  meant  that  we  could  only  maintain  readiness  at  the  expense  of 
modernization  and  the  maintenance  of  our  infrastructure.  Future  readiness  is  dependent  upon 
current  investments—  modernization  and  replacement  of  aging,  hard-used  equipment; 
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maintenance  of  aging  infrastructure;  and  the  ability  to  conduct  state-of-the  art  training  —  must  be 
realized  if  the  Marine  Corps  is  to  transition  into  the  21st  Century.     The  FYDP  accompanying 
the  FY  1997  budget  begins  to  address  the  modernization  problem,  providing  the  ability  to 
conduct  state-of-the-art  training.  Your  continued  support  will  assure  futiire  readiness  of  the 
Nation's  Corps  of  Marines.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  your  questions. 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Greneral. 
General  Moorman. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Moorman 

General  Moorman.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen.  I 
want  to  echo  what  my  colleagues  have  said.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  to  talk  about  Air  Force  readiness. 

The  message  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is  a  full-service  Air  Force 
is  ready,  we  are  at  an  all-time  readiness  capability  at  this  time. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  tremendous  support  that  the 
Congress  has  provided  £uid  especially  this  Committee  in  funding 
Air  Force  programs  such  that  we  have  an  unequaled  Air  Force  ca- 
pability throughout  the  world. 

overseas  deployments 

As  General  Griffith  mentioned  to  you,  our  figures  are  about  the 
s£mie  in  terms  of  overseas  deplo5anents.  We  are  deployed  in  a  per- 
centage of  about  300  percent  greater  than  we  were  before  the  fall 
of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  Wax.  This  has  put  par- 
ticular strains  and  stresses  on  our  people,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  ad- 
dress those  in  the  coiu-se  of  your  questions. 

This  has  been  an  especially  active  year  for  the  Air  Force,  espe- 
cially in  Bosnia.  We  have  seen  the  introduction  of  new  capabilities 
in  Bosnia,  the  C-17,  which  although  only  flew  about  a  quarter  of 
the  number  of  airlift  sorties,  ended  up  flying  about  45  percent  of 
the  airlift  tonnage  over  there,  and  it  really  demonstrated  its  worth. 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  this  Committee  for  the  steadfast  support 
for  the  C-17  program  the  CINC's  number  one  priority. 

We  also  saw  the  introduction  of  another  new  system,  JSTARS, 
there  in  an  experimental  way,  but  it  is  monitoring  the  zones  of  sep- 
aration and  has  done  that  very  effectively.  It  is  in  an  operational 
test  and  evaluation  phase  now  but  when  operational  it  will  be  a 
marvelous  capability  for  our  forces. 

We  also  see  a  new  thing  for  our  Air  Force.  Something  called  the 
Air  Expeditionary  Force  has  been  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  to  fill 
in  the  carrier  gaps.  We  have  done  two  deployments  to  Jordan  and 
Bahrain,  and  those  have  been  exceptionally  successful. 

modernization 

I  also  join  my  shipmates  here  in  sa5ring  that  although  this  is  a 
readiness  he£uing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  tomorrow's  readi- 
ness is  based  upon  today's  modernization.  We  do  have  a  moderniza- 
tion shortfall  in  the  Defense  Department  and  we  do  have  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  We  must  find  ways  of  becoming  more  effi- 
cient so  that  we  can  afford  that  modernization. 

TOTAL  FORCE 

The  last  thing  I  would  say  is  that  the  Air  Force  is  extremely 
proud  of  its  totsQ  force.  As  we  spesik  today,  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  are  totally  integrated  into  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and 
they  £u-e  equipped  well  and  their  readiness  rates  parallel  the  Active 
duty  rates,  and  we  are  extremely  proud  of  that. 
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I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  part  of  an  Air  Force  that  serves  as 
a  team  within  a  team,  and  the  larger  team  is  our  joint  force.  I 
think  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  jointness  and  our  effec- 
tiveness in  jointness  has  been  remarkable  over  the  last  few  years. 

Sir,  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appeeu*. 

[The  statement  of  General  Moorman  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  readiness  of  the  world's  premier  air  and 
space  force.  As  we  approach  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  Service,  we  are  proud  and  honored  to 
say:  we  are  the  nation's  Air  Force--the  only  American  military  institution  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  solely  to  exploit  air  and  space  power  in  the  defense  of  our  nation.  We  provide  national 
presence  and  influence  in  every  part  of  the  world  while  continuing  to  be  ready  to  fight  and  win 
our  nation's  wars.  To  that  end,  we  are  dedicated  to  providing  America  the  most  capable  and 
efficient  air  and  space  forces  possible— today  and  in  the  future. 

Today's  Air  Force 

Today  the  Air  Force  is  very  ready  and  engaged  worldwide,  thanks  to  the  Nation's 
investment  in  force  structure  in  the  1980s  and  Congress'  continued  support  for  current  readiness 
and  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  As  the  nation  drew  down  its  military  forces  following  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  the  Air  Force  rapidly  downsized  its  forces  to  meet  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR) 
levels.  We  took  advantage  of  the  savings  to  ensure  our  forces  were  ready  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  new  security  environment.  We're  now  at  the  point  where  we  must  begin  to  recapitalize 
your  Air  Force  if  we  are  to  ensure  its  long-term  readiness  into  the  21st  century.  It  is  important  to 
understand:  today's  modernization  is  tomorrow's  readiness.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
to  invest  in  O&M,  training  and  exercises  to  ensure  the  readiness  of  today's  force.  Moreover,  our 
people  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  our  most  valuable  asset.  We  must  continue  to  focus  on  their 
well  being  and  their  quality  of  life. 

Expertly  trained  and  highly  skilled  men  and  women  are  the  backbone  of  the  your  Air 
Force.  Today,  our  Service  has  396,000  members  on  active  duty,  188,000  members  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  186,000  civilians.  This  year,  81,000  are  forward 
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stationed  overseas  and  on  average  nearly  13,000  airmen  are  deployed  in  support  of  exercises  and 
contingencies  worldwide.  Of  that  latter  group,  nearly  9,000  are  currently  deployed,  and  we 
anticipate  that  number  increasing  as  we  support  major  contingency  operations  overseas,  such  as 
Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  and  Air  Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  deployments.  These  forces 
demonstrate  U.S.  cominitment,  readiness,  and  resolve--not  over  the  horizon,  but  in  direct 
contact— 24-hours  a  day. 

When  called,  the  talented,  professional,  and  ready,  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force 
respond.  During  the  past  year,  that  meant  delivering  medical  supplies  to  Albania,  flood  relief  to 
Germany,  and  earthquake  relief  to  Japan.  It  also  included  supporting  United  Nations  (UN) 
mandates  in  Operations  DENY  FLIGHT,  PROVIDE  PROMISE,  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  and 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR  over  Bosnia;  Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT  over  Northern  Iraq; 
Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  over  Southwest  Asia;  Operation  SAFE  BORDER  patrolling 
the  border  separating  Ecuador  and  Peru;  Operation  JTF-BRAVO  in  Honduras;  Operations 
UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  and  SEA  SIGNAL  in  the  Caribbean;  and  supporting  the  UN  Mission 
in  Haiti.  Our  world  wide  support  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  out  of  188  countries  in  the  world.  Air 
Mobility  Command  aircraft  flew  into  162  during  FY95,  and  so  far  this  year  have  flown  into  149 
countries. 

The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  have  played  an  important  role  in 
supporting  contingency  operations.  As  the  pace  of  operations  increase,  we  will  rely  even  more 
on  our  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  partners.  They  serve  side-by-side  with  active 
duty  airmen,  performing  the  full  range  of  missions  that  support  joint  and  multinational 
operations.  Theater  commanders  welcome  the  contributions  of  our  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
because  they  know  these  outfits  are  well  equipped  and  expertly  trained.  With  the  dedication  of 
our  citizen  airmen  and  with  initiatives  like  associate  flying  programs,  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  are  integral  to  the  success  of  the  Total  Force. 
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Air  Force  civilians  are  also  key  members  of  our  Total  Force  team.  From  the  flightline  to 
the  control  room  to  the  launch  pad  to  the  headquarters,  our  civilians  give  us  functional  expertise 
and  mstitutional  stability-they  are  our  corporate  memory.  Some  deploy  with  our  combat  forces, 
while  others  provide  stability  at  home  as  our  military  forces  deploy.  In  addition,  as  service 
members  move  between  assignments,  our  senior  civilians  provide  continuity  in  leadership, 
particularly  during  penods  of  high  turnover. 

Today,  according  to  the  Status  of  Resources  and  Training  System  nearly  90%  of  cur  units 
are  wombat  ready  and  possess  the  resources  and  training  to  accomplish  their  war  time  missions. 
This  percentage  has  remained  stable  over  the  last  four  years.  This  means  the  nation's  Air  Force- 
Active,  Guard,  Reserve,  and  civilian-is  fully  ready  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's  wars. 

People  First 

We  are  convinced  that  putting  people  first  is  the  best  way  we  can  guarantee  the  readiness 
of  our  force.  To  ensure  we  recruit  and  retain  the  right  people,  we  will  continue  to  reward  the 
challenges  of  this  profession  with  an  equitable  quality  of  life.  In  FY  95,  98.9%  of  our  accessions 
held  high  school  diplomas  and  that  trend  continues  today.  In  addition,  83.8%  scored  above  the 
50th  percentile  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test  (AFQT).  While  we  met  our  accession  goal 
in  FY  95,  it  was  difficult,  and  recruiting  will  continue  to  require  attention  in  the  future.  And, 
while  our  current  reenlistment  rates  exceed  the  Air  Force  goals  (55%  for  first  term  and  75%  for 
second  term),  we  continue  to  watch  them  closely  for  any  negative  trends. 

Readiness  and  quality  of  life  are  inseparable.  This  year  we  conducted  our  first  ever 
computerized  Quality  of  Life  Survey.  Based  on  responses  from  over  66%  of  our  people,  we 
identified  program  and  policy  areas  most  important  to  assuring  our  people  an  acceptable  quality 
of  life.  The  effort  was  clearly  a  success  and  we  are  conducting  a  follow-on  survey  early  this 
summer  to  gain  additional  insight. 
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Based  on  the  survey  and  to  assure  a  balanced  approach,  the  Air  Force  continues  to 
support  its  Quality  of  Life  Strategy,  focusing  on  seven  priorities:  compensation  and  benefits,  safe 
and  affordable  housing,  health  care,  balanced  Personnel  Tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  and  OPTEMPO, 
community  and  family  programs,  retirement  benefits,  and  educational  opportunities. 
Compensation  and  Benefits 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  for  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force  is  ensuring 
military  compensation.  To  help  maintain  a  quality  force,  the  Air  Force  supports  full  statutory  pay 
raises  through  the  FYDP  as  proposed  in  the  President's  budget. 
Housing 

Like  most  Americans,  members  of  the  Air  Force  want  to  live  and  raise  their  families  in 
comfortable  homes  in  secure  neighborhoods.  Unlike  most  Americans,  however,  airmen  must 
live  where  their  orders  take  them  in  support  of  worldwide  deployments  and  contingencies.  It  is 
vital  for  all  airmen,  particularly  junior  members,  to  have  access  to  safe,  affordable  housing.  Air 
Force  people  do  not  expect  to  live  in  luxury.  Simply,  they  want  to  be  able  to  place  their  families 
in  housing  that  will  give  them  peace  of  mind  when  they  are  deployed. 

Dormitory  improvements  for  single  and  unaccompanied  personnel  are  another  key  part  of 
our  housing  problem.  Overall,  18%  of  our  FY97  MILCON  program  is  devoted  to  dormitories  for 
our  enlisted  force.  The  Air  Force  also  strongly  supports  OSD's  one-plus-one  standard  for  single 
and  unaccompanied  dorms,  an  initiative  aimed  at  enhancing  individual  performance  while 
assuring  personal  privacy. 
Health  Care 

Airmen  rank  quality  health  care  for  their  families  as  their  number  one  non-cash  benefit. 
The  Air  Force  supports  the  current  TRICARE  program  to  alleviate  stresses  on  the  military  health 
care  system  and  mitigate  the  financial  burden  on  military  members.  This  program  requires 
neither  user  fees  in  Military  Treatment  Facilities  nor  enrollment  fees  for  active  duty  families. 
TRICARE  is  the  only  program  in  today's  economic  environment  that  can  assure  military 
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members  and  their  families  the  broadest  range  of  uninterrupted  medical  coverage--and  we  are 
committed  to  making  TRICARE  work.  TRICARE  implementation  is  on  track,  currently  4  of  the 
7  contracts  have  been  awarded,  and  where  implemented  TRICARE  is  a  success. 
Balanced  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO 

The  OFTEMPO  for  many  of  our  units  remains  high--and  it  will  only  increase  as  we  are 
called  upon  to  support  additional  contingency  operations.  Four  times  as  many  Air  Force  people 
are  deployed  today  as  in  1989  enforcing  no-fly  zones,  maintaining  air  refueling  bridges, 
supporting  humanitarian  operations  on  three  continents,  and  helping  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs.  We  are  committed  to  supporting  these  operations,  but  it  has  an  impact  on  our  people. 
Consequently,  we  are  working  to  reduce  high  PERSTEMPO  to  below  the  maximum  desired  level 
of  120  deployed  days  per  person  per  year. 

The  Air  Force  has  three  main  initiatives  designed  to  achieve  this  goal.  First,  we  are  using 
global  sourcing  to  balance  the  workload  across  all  active  duty  Air  Force  units,  regardless  of  the 
theater  to  which  they  are  assigned.  In  the  case  of  European  based  A- 10s,  the  support  they 
received  from  CONUS  based  A- 10s  from  Air  Combat  Command  reduced  their  taskings  by  40%. 

Second,  we  are  reducing  taskings  on  the  systems  where  our  people  have  the  highest 
PERSTEMPO--such  as  AW  ACS,  ABCCC,  U-2.  Rivet  Joint,  and  Rescue  aircraft.  That  is,  we 
prioritize  tasks  to  determine  which  missions  we  can  support,  offer  substitutions,  or  request  relief. 
As  an  example,  reduced  AW  ACS  taskings  allowed  them  to  recapture  lost  training  and  improve 
from  24  mission  ready  crews  in  December  1994  to  the  maximum  of  40  mission  ready  crews  by 
December  1995.  In  addition,  we  continue  to  look  for  force  structure  adds  that  can  help  to  reduce 
OPTEMPO  (like  the  two  additional  Rivet  Joint  aircraft),  and  fit  within  our  budget  constraints 
while  supporting  the  National  Security  Strategy. 

Third,  we  are  using  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  volunteers  to  reduce  active 
duty  taskings  and  are  integrating  them  into  additional  mission  areas,  such  as  AW  ACS,  space 
operations,  and  information  warfare.  During  FY95,  the  Guard  and  Reserve  combined  for  nearly 
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two-thirds  of  the  mandays  used  during  DESERT  SHIELD,  without  a  call-up.  Air  Combat 
Command  has  developed  a  successful  scheduhng  process  that  has  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  participation  in  contingency  operations  planned  through  1997. 

As  we  rely  more  on  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  people,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  to  them  appropriate  services  and  benefits-to  include  those  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  serving  on  active  duty  for  less  than  thirty-one  days.  This  requires  improved  guidance, 
full  funding,  and  advanced  scheduling  to  maximize  volunteer  availability  and  to  ensure  we  can 
offer  full  benefits  and  protections  regardless  of  the  duration  of  active  service. 

In  a  Spring  1995  survey  of  Air  Force  commanders  and  fu-st  sergeants  a  key  point  was 
made,  family  readiness  is  directly  tied  to  mission  readiness.  Our  Family  Readiness  Program 
provides  special  emphasis  on  family  separations  through  a  variety  of  services,  including 
deployment  preparation,  support  during  separations,  and  reunion  guidance.  With  the  high 
number  of  deployments,  these  services  have  become  an  essential  capability  at  many  bases.  They 
must  be  continued  to  ensure  we  suppon  our  airmen  and  their  families. 
Community  Support  and  Family  Programs 

Community  support  and  family  programs  also  help  the  Air  Force  recruit  and  retain  the 
right  people.  Our  highest  priority  efforts  in  this  area  are  to  preserve  commissary  benefits,  expand 
child  care,  and  expand  MWR  activities. 

Commissary  savings  are  vital  to  the  entire  military  community  and  are  ranked  second, 
behind  health  care,  as  the  most  valued  non-cash  benefit.  Military  members  depend  on 
commissary  savings  to  extend  already  stretched  military  income. 

The  Air  Force  Child  Development  Program  provides  care  for  45,000  children  daily  in 
child  development  centers,  family  day  care  homes,  and  youth  center  programs.  The  Air  Force 
will  continue  to  expand  Air  Force  child  care  facilities  to  achieve  the  DoD  goal  of  80%  of  the 
requirement. 
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NfWR  activities  directly  support  unit  readiness  through  programs  that  enhance  individual 
fitness,  unit  cohesion,  and  a  sense  of  community.  The  Air  Force  will  continue  to  expand  and 
improve  NfWR  programs. 
Retirement 

The  Air  Force  remains  committed  to  the  nation's  military  retirees.  A  solid  retirement 
benefits  package  compensates  for  the  extraordinary  demands  we  place  on  our  people  over  the 
course  of  a  career. 
Educational  Opportunities 

We  also  are  committed  to  preserving  and  expanding  educational  opportunities.  Tuition 
assistance  has  proven  a  valuable  recruiting  and  retention  tool,  providing  our  airmen  the  means  to 
obtain  associate,  undergraduate,  and  graduate  degrees.  The  Air  Force  supports  maintaining 
current  Air  Force  tuition  assistance  levels.  At  the  same  time,  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  continues 
to  be  a  success  story.  These  self-improvement  opportunities  serve  not  only  as  incentives  to  our 
people  but  also  lift  them  to  greater  levels  of  productivity.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those  who  enter 
the  Air  Force  enroll  in  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  program.  However,  many  of  those  wishing  to 
enroll  in  the  current  program  are  no  longer  eligible.  For  those,  the  Air  Force  is  studying  options 
to  improve  their  access  to  advanced  education. 

Training 

To  be  combat  ready  in  today's  sophisticated  fighting  force,  our  people  must  remain  highly 
trained.  Realistic  combat  training  is  not  a  luxury-it  is  a  necessity— and  we  continue  to  train  our 
forces  the  way  they  will  fight.  To  keep  our  forces  fit  to  fight,  we  must  have  access  to  training 
ranges.  That  access  depends  on  cooperative  use  arrangements  with  those  who  have  competing 
interests  for  the  same  land  and  airspace.  For  our  part,  we  are  committed  to  responsible  custodial 
care,  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  uniqueness  of  our  nation's  resources.  To 
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guarantee  that  our  combat  aircrews  remain  prepared  to  meet  the  security  needs  of  our  nation, 
assured  access  to  local  training  ranges  and  airspace  is  an  Air  Force  priority. 

Logistics 

Logistic  support  plays  a  key  role  in  force  readiness.  Today,  we  are  making  fundamental 
changes  to  the  logistics  process.  The  future  of  Air  Force  logistics  will  be  characterized  by  a 
streamlined  infrastructure,  short  repair  cycle  times,  and  fast,  time-defmite  transportation, 
resulting  in  a  leaner  inventory. 

To  improve  logistic  efficiency  we  are  fundamentally  altering  the  way  we  support  our 
weapon  systems.  "Lean  Logistics"  (LL)  is  an  integrated  effort  among  maintenance,  supply  and 
transportation  systems  designed  to  provide  the  right  part,  at  the  right  time,  at  the  best  price  to  the 
user.  LL  removes  a  whole  tier  of  unit  level  maintenance  support  for  highly  reliable  systems  and 
uses  commercial  carriers  and  other,  procedures  to  move  parts  more  rapidly  and  meet  demand. 
This  postures  the  Air  Force  to  support  forces  at  home  or  abroad  with  less  investment  in  support, 
manpower,  infrastructure  and  spare  parts  inventories.  Due  to  these  savings  LL  has  the  added 
benefit  of  reducing  Air  Force  specific  airlift  requirements  in  the  critical  early  days  of  a  potential 
conflict,  thus  freeing  up  space  for  other  Seivice's  forces.  Prudent,  yet  innovative,  management 
of  resources  is  a  significant  factor  in  continuing  readiness. 

In -depot  maintenance,  we  continue  to  work  closely  with  DoD  to  detemune  the  correct 
level  of  privatization.  In  the  meantime,  our  current  backlogs  are  manageable  with  no  impact  to 
readiness.  In  FY96  depot  maintenance  is  funded  at  87.6%  of  executable  backlog,  while  in  FY  97 
the  backlog  is  only  projected  at  $60  million.  Readiness  data  also  indicates  we  have  sufficient 
spares  to  meet  the  strategy  objectives  and  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  current  operations. 

The  current  pace  of  contingency  operations  has  taken  a  steady  toll  on  our  bare  base 
equipment  (HARVEST  FALCON/HARVEST  EAGLE).  Currently,  52%  of  our  assets  are 
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available.  17%  arc  in  use,  and  31%  are  in  reconstitution.  However,  the  program  is  adequately 
funded  and,  based  on  current  contingency  operations,  reconstitution  should  continue  at  the  same 
rate  as  today.  Overall  we  see  logistics  as  a  key  area,  where  innovative  management  is  already 
beginning  to  pay  dividends. 

Facilities  and  Infrastructure 

Proper  facilities  and  facility  maintenance  are  critical  to  long-term  readiness.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  minor  problems  can  cause  untimely  and  catastrophic  failures  or  divert 
programmed  funds  to  make  critical,  but  unprogrammed,  repairs.  To  accommodate  a  constrained 
fiscal  environment,  the  Air  Force  has  made  a  deliberate  move  to  fix  what  we  already  have  before 
building  new  facilities.  We  are  currently  funded  to  correct  100%  of  our  Level  I.  or  unsatisfactory. 
Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM)  deficiencies  by  FY  98.  Now  that  the  base  structure  is 
stabilizing  we  are  reinvesting  overseas.  Our  bases  in  Korea  and  Japan  received  no  Military 
Construction  (MILCON)  money  from  FY90-96.  In  FY97  we  will  begin  reinvesting  in  overseas 
infrastructure  with  $10  million  for  dormitory  facilities  in  Korea.  However,  a  proper  level  of 
funding  for  RPM  and  MILCON  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  FYDP  to  ensure  quality  of 
life  for  our  people  and  adequate  facilities  to  support  mission  accomplishment. 

Building  the  Future  Air  Force 

As  good  stewards  of  the  nation's  air  and  space  forces,  we  have  produced  a  ready, 
versatile,  and  tailored  Air  Force  to  support  America's  National  Security  Strategy.  Our  nation 
expects  us  to  field  air  and  space  forces  that  provide  the  following  capabilities:  (I)  conventional 
and  nuclear  deterrence;  (2)  long-range,  lethal  sustainable  combat  power;  (3)  rapid,  global 
mobility;  (4)  global  and  theater  situation  awareness;  (5)  and  information  dominance.  We  have 
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carefully  constructed  a  balanced,  time-phased  modernization  plan  to  underwrite  these  capabilities 
with  an  economy  of  force  Air  Force  in  the  2 1st  century. 
Near-Term  Priorities 

America's  air  mobility  fleet  gives  our  nation  the  speed  and  agility  to  respond  to  the  full 
range  of  contmgencies--from  airlifting  or  airdropping  troops  and  equipment  during  a  crisis  to 
delivering  supplies  after  a  natural  disaster.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  this  capability. 

Our  airlifters  and  tankers  offer  the  CINCs  the  ability  to  influence  operations  throughout 
the  theater.  Our  air  mobility  aircraft  can  deploy  fighting  forces  or  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  worldwide.  They  enable  support  forces  to  remain  airborne  longer  and  combat  forces 
to  strike  deeper.  They  airdrop  or  insert  troops  and  equipment,  sustain  operations  throughout  the 
theater,  provide  lift  for  critical  supplies,  and  provide  emergency  aeromedical  evacuation. 

To  ensure  we  maintain  these  capabilities,  we  must  modernize  the  fleet.  Our  workhorse 
for  the  last  30  years,  the  C- 14 1 ,  has  served  us  well  but  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  service  life.  That 
is  why  the  C-17  is  our  highest  priority  near-term  modernization  program. 

The  November  1995  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  decision  to  procure  120  C-17s 
was  the  right  one  for  the  nation.  The  C-17  will  ensure  we  can  meet  airlift  requirements  during 
major  regional  contingencies-especially  during  the  crucial  first  30  days.  With  its  ability  to 
operate  from  small  airfields  and  in  hostile  environments,  to  deliver  oversize  and  outsize  cargo  to 
forward  operating  areas,  and  to  increase  throughput  to  the  region,  the  C-17  is  an  essential 
resource  for  the  warfighter.  It  has  already  proven  its  worth  in  operations  from  the  Caribbean  to 
Bosnia. 

In  February,  the  DAB  made  another  decision  that  is  right  for  the  nation:  it  approved  a 
C- 1 7  multi-year  procurement  plan.  This  proposed  seven-year  contract  would  complete  the  Air 
Force  requirement  for  120  C-17  aircraft  at  the  lowest  possible  price-clearly,  this  is  the  best  value 
for  America.  This  contract,  if  approved,  will  save  the  nation  nearly  $900  million. 
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We  are  also  ensuring  our  other  mobility  assets  remain  viable.  For  example,  we  are 
modifying  the  Air  Force's  KC-135  air-refueling  fleet  and  the  C-5  force  to  improve  performance, 
reduce  maintenance  required,  and  reduce  operating  costs. 

Our  rapidly  deployable  fighter  forces  provide  us  the  staying  power  to  overwhelm  an 

opponent's  forces,  infrastructure,  and  command  elements.  To  maintain  the  robustness  of  our 

f 
fighter  forces  and  continue  to  support  high-tempo,  worldwide  operations,  we  must  continue  our 

modest  F-15E  and  F-16  recapitalization  programs  and  fleetwide  high  leverage  system 

enhancement  efforts. 

Mid-Term  Priorities 

Conventional  bomber  upgrades  and  smart  munitions  improvements  are  Air  Force  mid- 
term modernization  priorities.  Our  bomber  roadmap  is  starting  to  come  together.  With 
continued  upgrades,  our  planned  bomber  force  of  B-52s,  B-ls,  and  B-2s  will  sustain  deterrence, 
provide  flexible,  sustainable  long-range  combat  power,  and  demonstrate  resolve  with  their  global 
presence  capabilities  well  into  the  next  century.  As  our  highest  mid-term  modernization  priority, 
the  integration  of  precision  munitions  and  other  conventional  upgrades  to  our  bomber  fleet  will 
provide  the  U.S.  with  a  high  leverage  force  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  B-2,  for  example,  will 
have  an  accurate  capability  with  the  GATS/GAM  (GFS-aided  Targeting  System/GPS-aided 
Munition)  thjs  July;  furnishing  us  a  near  term  capability  to  independently  target  16  separate 
aimpoints  on  a  single  pass.  Our  modem  bombers  provide  a  force  we  can  capitalize  on  for 
defense  of  the  nation,  for  rapid  crisis  response,  and  warfighting.  Air  Force  bombers  provide  the 
National  Command  Authorities  with  a  unique  long-range,  lethal  precision  strike  capability  no 
other  force  can  match. 

Critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  bombers  and  our  fighters  is  the  continued  development 
and  procurement  of  affordable  smart  and  precision  guided  weapons.  These  weapons  extend  the 
range,  increase  the  lethality,  and  improve  the  survivability  of  older  and  newer  aircraft  alike.  The 
Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM),  Joint  Stand-off  Weapon  (JSOW),  and  the  Joint  Air-to- 
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Surface  Stand-off  Missile  (JASSM)  provide  a  balanced  and  affordable  approach  for  increasing 
the  versatility  and  lethality  of  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft. 

JDAM  will  significantly  improve  our  ability  to  conduct  adverse-weather,  around  the- 
clock  operations.  JDAM  adds  an  Inertial  Navigation  System  and  GPS-guided  nose  and  tail  kit  to 
the  MK-84  general  purpose  and  BLU-109  penetrator  bombs.  JSOW  is  a  1000  pound  class 
accurate  glide  weapon  which  provides  us  a  low  cost  option  for  attacking  highly  defended  targets 
from  intermediate  stand-off  ranges.  JASSM  is  a  precision  long-range  stand-off  weapon  designed 
to  penetrate  and  attack  targets  in  high  threat  areas.  JASSM  will  significantly  increases  our 
capability  to  hit  critical,  high  value  targets  in  the  early  stages  of  a  conflict. 
Long-Term  Priorities 

The  F-22  is  our  most  important  long-term  modernization  priority-the  need  for  air 
superiority  is  unquestioned.  The  F-22  will  guarantee  air  superiority  well  into  the  next  century. 
The  unique  capabilities  of  the  F-22  will  enable  the  Air  Force  to  dominate  aerial  environments- 
operating  at  will  over  hostile  or  contested  territories,  defended  by  very  capable  defensive 
systems,  attaining  unprecedented  first-look,  first-shot,  first-kill  successes,  while  protecting  the 
many  high-value  assets  necessary  for  success  in  modem  military  operations. 

The  Joint  Strike  Fighter  (JSH  is  another  critical  Air  Force  long-term  modernization 
effort.  Many  of  the  technological  advances  that  make  the  F-22  revolutionary  also  serve  as  critical 
components  for  the  JSF  our  F- 16  replacement.  The  JSF  program  will  result  in  a  family  of 
affordable  fighter  aircraft  capable  of  meeting  the  future  warfighting  requirements  of  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Air  Force  plan  to  acquire  the  CV-22  for  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Forces 
complements  conventional  deep  strike  assets,  such  as  the  F-22  and  JSF,  by  providing  long  range 
combat  search  and  rescue  (CSAR)  as  well  as  deep  battle  airiift.  While  the  F-22,  JSF  and  CV-22 
will  provide  the  CINCs  potent  offensive  tools  to  counter  those  threats,  the  Airborne  Laser  (ABL) 
will  provide  an  equally  potent  defensive  tool. 
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Operation  DESERT  STORM  demonstrated  the  potential  of  theater  ballistic  missiles  to 
serve  as  an  effective  delivery  means  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  ( WMD).  Our  current 
approach  to  counter  this  threat  integrates  complementary  capabilities  from  the  different  Services 
to  create  a  multi-tiered  defense  consisting  of  attack  operations,  boost-phase  interceptors,  and 
terminal  defenses.  ABL  will  provide  a  boost-phase  intercept  capability  to  destroy  ballistic 
missiles  over  an  aggressor's  territory. 
On-Going  Priorities 

Several  modernization  programs  transcend  our  time-phased  approach.  Along  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  we  are  procuring  a  new  training  aircraft-the  Joint  Primary  Aircraft 
Training  System  (JPATS).  The  recently  selected  Beech  Mkll  aircraft  meets  or  exceeds  every  Air 
Force  and  Navy  requirement  at  an  affordable  life-cycle  cost.  With  its  pressurized  cabin, 
advanced  navigation  suite,  and  state-of-the-art  propulsion  system,  the  JPATS  will  better  prepare 
our  future  pilots  to  fly  advanced  aircraft.  Acquisition  of  JPATS  will  improve  commonality  with 
the  Navy,  support  on-going  efforts  to  consolidate  Air  Force  and  Navy  flight  training,  and 
improve  overall  safety. 

Air  Force  modernization  programs  reflect  the  need  to  provide  the  nation  continuous, 
assured  access  to  space.  The  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle  (EELV)  will  help  us  maintain 
that  access.  EELV  is  an  evolutionary  launch  system  that  will  be  designed  to  deploy  a  broad 
range  of  spacecraft  and  support  increasingly  demanding  launch  requirements.  It  is  expected  to 
iowef  the  cost  of  both  military  and  commercial  access  to  space  and  ensure  the  long-term 
competitiveness  of  America's  commercial  launch  industry. 

The  Space-based  Infrared  System  (SBIRS)  is  another  key  system  that  will  improve  the 
CINCs'  ability  to  defend  against  theater  ballistic  missiles.  As  a  replacement  for  the  Defense 
Support  Program  (DSP),  SBIRS  will  enable  U.S.  and  allied  forces  to  detect  targets,  such  as 
theater  ballistic  missiles,  sooner  and  at  lower  altitudes,  enabling  allied  forces  to  destroy  them  at 
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longer  ranges.  As  a  result,  the  warfighter  will  possess  an  even  greater  ability  to  neutralize  the 
theater  b.    istic  missile  threat. 

SBIRS  is  part  of  the  information  age  technology  that  will  give  theater  level  commanders 
increased  opportunities  to  influence  operations  in  real  or  near-real  time.  Such  information 
technologies  can  be  a  powerful  force  multiplier,  offering  offensive  and  defensive  applications. 
As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  is  placing  increased  emphasis  on  electronic  combat  and  distributed 
information  networks  to  enable  decentralized  execution  of  air  operations. 

More  than  in  most  technical  areas,  space  technology  has  historically  seen  a  blurring  of 
lines  between  military  and  civilian  use.  The  widespread  use  of  the  Global  Positioning  System 
(GPS)  is  one  example.  In  a  bit  of  role  reversal,  the  Global  Broadcast  System  (GBS)  is  borrowing 
from  commercial  innovations  to  satisfy  military  requirements. 

As  DoD's  executive  agent  for  multi-user  space  systems,  the  Air  Force  proposes  to  lead 
this  fast  track  program  through  a  series  of  three  phases,  including  buying  commercial  direct- 
broadcast  services,  flying  a  GBS  package  on  other  DoD  satellites,  and  finally  launching  our  own 
objective  system  to  fulfill  all  joint  user  wide  band  communications  requirements.  Managing  the 
GPS  program  from  within  our  Military  Satellite  Communications  Program  Office  will  ensure 
maximum  synergy  with  our  other  high  value  military  satellite  communications  programs,  such  as 
MILSTAR  and  the  Defense  Satellite  Communications  System. 
High  Leverage  Player  on  the  Joint  Team 

We  continue  to  enhance  operational  relationships  with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  in  many  areas,  but  nowhere  are  these  ties  more  evident  than  in  Air  Force  platforms 
providing  joint  Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  and  Intelligence  (C4I).  Air 
Force  systems,  such  as  AW  ACS,  Joint  STARS,  RC-135s,  U-2s,  UAVS,  and  theater  battle 
management  core  systems,  provide  comprehensive  situation  awareness,  early  warning,  and 
detailed  real-time  targeting  information  for  all  warfighters. 
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Our  interaction  with  the  other  services  is  not  one-way.  We  also  depend  on  key 
capabilities  they  provide.  By  FY  99.  the  Air  Force  will  depend  largely  on  the  Navy's  EA-6B  for 
stand-off  jamming,  replacing  the  EF-1 1 1.  Savings  from  this  decision  will  offset  upgrade  costs 
for  the  EA-6B.  Similarly,  the  services  share  a  responsibility  to  defend  against  theater  ballistic 
missiles.  Currently,  Army  and  Navy  systems  provide  terminal  defense  against  theater  ballistic 
missiles,  while  the  Air  Force  concentrates  on  battle  management  and  attack  operations  and  boost- 
phase  intercept  options  to  ensure  the  CINCs  possess  an  effective  defense  against  theater  ballistic 
missiles. 
The  Net  Result 

Our  modernization  plan,  which  supports  our  strategic  vision  of  providing  Global  Reach- 
Global  Power  for  the  nation,  will  enable  us  to  keep  providing  force  options  across  the  spectrum 
of  conflict.  We  have  made  tough  decisions,  weighing  technological  advantages  against 
affordability.  We  have  structured  our  programs  for  stability.  Stability  is  vital  to  producing  the 
best  systems  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Most  importantly,  we  have  carefully  sequenced  our 
programs  to  balance  year-to-year  affordability  concerns,  readiness,  and  technical  feasibility.  This 
is  the  right  plan  to  ensure  the  nation's  Air  Force  continues  to  meet  National  Military  Strategy 
requirements. 

We  cannot  become  confused  about  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our  armed  forces.  That 
purpose  is  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's  wars.  As  we  reshape  and  train  our  forces,  it  must  be  for 
that  purpose  above  all  else. 

Today,  we  are  ready  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's  wars.  We  have  in  hand  those 
modernization  and  training  efforts  necessary  to  sustain  that  capability  in  the  decades  ahead.  In 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  nation's  Air  Force  will  provide  Global  Reach-Global  Power  to  help 
shape  the  world  our  children  will  live  in. 
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FORCE  DEPLOYMENTS 


Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  General. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  other  witnesses  to  comment  on  the  rate 
of  deployment. 

General  Moorman  said  the  Air  Force  was  deployed  300  percent 
more  now  than  they  were  before  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down.  How 
does  that  figure  relate  to  the  Corps,  the  Navy,  and  the  Army? 

General  Griffith.  I  will  start.  I  go  down  to  the  Army  Operations 
Center  once  a  week  for  formal  briefings.  Sometimes  when  we  go 
down  and  look  at  deployments  of  Army  forces,  we  are  in  up  to  70 
countries  around  the  world.  We  deploy  between  25,000  and  50,000 
soldiers  of  almost  every  type  unit.  This  is  above  and  beyond  the 
forward-deployed  forces  that  we  have  in  Germany,  that  we  have  in 
Korea  and  that  we  have  in  Panama. 

We  will  have  between  25,000  and  50,000  soldiers  deployed  in  up 
to  70  countries.  I  have  encountered  soldiers  in  the  force  who  have 
not  been  home  for  holidays  because  of  deployments  in  places  like 
Somalia,  Haiti,  Macedonia  and  other  places.  So  the  operational 
tempo  is  very,  very  high. 

But  I  woiJd  also  like  to  say  that  their  morale  is  high,  probably 
due,  sir,  to  the  family  support  programs  that  we  started  to  learn 
the  importance  of  during  the  Desert  Storm  experience.  The  families 
of  those  soldiers  and,  consequently,  those  soldiers  continue  to  do 
well.  The  morale  is  high.  I  think  their  confidence  is  being  dem- 
onstrated. 

So  while  the  operational  tempo  is  very  high  and  while  we  are 
stretching  the  fabric  of  the  force,  we  continue  to  hold  together  very 
well,  even  under  very  high  operational  circumstances. 

Admiral  Johnson.  I  would  say  that  fi-om  the  Navy  perspective, 
our  OPTEMPO  is  high,  but  I  would  call  it  fairly  constEint.  We,  as 
you  well  know,  are  routinely  forward-deployed  from  both  the  East 
and  West  Coasts.  We  have  the  Independence  battle  group  assigned 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  So  the  numbers  that  I  have  mentioned  to 
you,  roughly  52  percent  of  the  force  under  way  this  very  day,  is 
probably  fairly  representative  of  a  normal  day  in  today's  Navy.  So 
I  would  suggest  that  the  OPTEMPO  is  high. 

PERSTEMPO  is  really  the  measure  of  how  we  are  doing  with  oiu* 
people.  PERSTEMPO  is  designed  to  measure  how  much  time  they 
are  out  of  home  port  versus  in  port  over  a  5-year  period  of  time. 
The  CNO  is  very  much  committed  to  maintaining  our  6-month  por- 
tal-to-portal deployment  pattern,  I  would  tell  you  that  when  we 
were  in  Haiti,  we  had  17  PERSTEMPO  busts,  if  you  will,  in  that 
fiscal  year. 

Last  year  we  had  I  believe  three.  This  year  we  have  one  so  far 
and  that  is  caused  by  an  out  of  home  port  4-month  maintenance 
overhaul  for  one  of  our  ships.  If  that  is  your  measure,  I  would  tell 
you  that  the  OPTEMPO  is  high  but  it  is  constant,  and  I  think  we 
are  okay. 

General  Hearney.  Sir,  we  are  experiencing  the  same  thing  with 
the  high  OPTEMPO.  But  that  is  what  Marines  do;  we  deploy.  We 
have  been  able  to  spread  with  a  few  exceptions  of  some  specific 
units  that  rotate  on  a  detachment  basis,  to  spread  that  across  the 
Marine  Corps  and  stay  within  the  Commandant's  guidance  on  only 
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6  months  out,  18  back.  I  have  visited  units  in  the  last  8  months 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  have  not  heard  any- 
one complaining.  The  morale  is  high  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
turndown  whatsoever  in  retention  of  oiu*  good  Marines. 

PERSONNEL  END-STRENGTH  LEVELS 

Mr.  Young.  General,  I  think  it  was  two  years  ago  that  we  dealt 
with  the  issue  of  end  strength  and  had  a  major  issue  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  either  177,000  end  strength  or  174,000.  This  Com- 
mittee strongly  supported  177,000.  It  ended  up,  though,  in  the  con- 
ference we  had  to  drop  to  174,000  personnel.  In  discussions  with 
the  Commandant  at  the  time,  he  made  a  strong  case  that  that 
extra  3,000  Marines  or  3,000  less,  whichever  way  you  would  look 
at  it,  meant  a  lot  as  to  how  much  time  an  individual  Marine  was 
deployed.  Can  you  comment  on  that?  Did  the  3,000  difference  in 
end  strength  make  that  much  of  a  difference  in  the  length  of  de- 
plo3anent  for  a  Marine? 

General  Hearney.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  exact  num- 
ber on  impact  that  would  have,  but  certainly  in  the  operational 
forces  that  would  reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  the  Marines  are 
gone  from  home.  We  leveled  off  at  174,000  with  our  42,000  Re- 
serves, and  it  is  a  total  force  approach  and  those  Reserves  are  help- 
ing us  considerably  on  our  day-to-day  operations  and  we  are  able 
to  stay  within  the  Commandant's  guidelines. 

modernization  SHORTFALLS 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question  and  ask  each  of  you 
to  comment,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  $60  billion  modernization 
figiire  that  we  have  used  in  our  debates  here,  referring  back  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  General  Shalikashvili,  and  the  position  that  you 
all  took  that  we  needed  to  get  up  to  that  $60  billion  figure. 

I  think  that  was  a  pretty  courageous  thing  to  do  for  the  uni- 
formed military,  to  go  public  with  that  strong  statement.  Most  of 
us  agree  with  that.  What  we  would  like  to  hear  is  just  a  brief  com- 
ment on  how  you  arrived  at  the  figure  of  $60  billion  and  what 
would  each  of  the  services  do,  if  we  achieve  that  $60  billion,  what 
would  you  buy  with  the  money  that  you  are  not  able  to  buy  today 
without  that  $60  billion  figure? 

General  Moorman.  The  first  part  of  your  question  was,  how  was 
that  number  arrived  at?  As  you,  I  am  sure  know,  this  group  con- 
stitutes 80  percent  of  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Coiuicil — 
JROC,  and  we  originally  began  that  discussion  on  modernization  in 
the  JROC  and  looked  at  past  procurement  trends  to  understand 
what  was  an  average  to  sustain  the  force.  And  then  we  looked  for- 
ward to  what  the  bow  wave  looked  like  and  what  might  be  a  figure 
that  would  allow  us  to  smooth  that  bow  wave  out. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time  discussing  that  going  back  and  forth,  £ind 
$60  billion  is  what  we  settled  on  as  a  goal.  We  realize  that  would 
be  a  difficult  thing  to  attain  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  at  $39 
billion  of  procurement  at  this  time. 

As  to  what  would  we  purchase  with  it,  each  of  us  I  believe,  and 
I  certainly  won't  speak  for  the  other  services,  have  a  plus-up  list. 
In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  the  list  that  I  believe  has  been  pro- 
vided to  this  Committee,  includes  bu3dng  additional  JSTARS;  we 
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would  buy  additional  F-15Es  and  F-16s;  we  would  buy  additional 
Global  Positioning  System,  GPS  space  systems  to  make  sure  that 
we  maintain  a  constellation  of  24  satellites. 

We  would  also  reengine  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Sys- 
tem— A  WAGS  and  we  would  also  fund  avionics  upgrades  and  up- 
grades to  the  structure  so  that  the  system  would  be  viable  out  to 
2025,  because  everyone  needs  an  AWACS  these  days  and  it  is  one 
of  those  enabling  systems  that  is  very  highly  tasked.  That  is  the 
top  6,  if  you  will,  sir;  we  have  a  list  of  about  30  items. 

I  would  be  glad  to  talk  about  additional  needs.  Our  plus  up  list 
is  something  we  have  thought  out  over  the  course  of  the  last  3  or 
4  months  and  we  think  it  meets  our  needs  for  the  21st  Gentury. 

General  Hearney.  We  looked  at  that  $60  billion  in  great  detail 
and  that  is  not  a  number  that  is  just  pulled  out  of  the  air.  There 
is  some  rigorous  analytical  underpinning  for  that  number.  I  am 
convinced  that  is  fairly  accurate. 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  for  example,  we  are  at  an  all-time  low  and 
average  about  50  percent  of  what  we  feel  is  required  for  our  mod- 
ernization effort,  $550  million  on  the  green  side  as  opposed  to  what 
we  feel  we  need,  about  $1.2  billion. 

We  mentioned  high  OPTEMPO,  and  that  results  in  high  usage 
of  equipment,  and  the  equipment  is  aging.  Some  examples  are  As- 
sault Amphibious  Vehicle;  AAV  that  we  are  trying  to  replace  that 
is  20  years  old,  the  CH-46  is  27  years  old.  Those  major  end  items 
have  to  be  replaced. 

The  Commandant  has  submitted  his  enhancement  list  if  more 
money  were  available.  A  few  high  points  would  be,  accelerating  or 
moving  to  the  left  some  of  oiu*  major  programs,  the  V-22,  the  AV- 
8B,  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle — ^AAAV — which  is  in 
R&D,  but  we  would  like  to  bring  it  into  the  procurement  stage. 

He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  enhancements  of  maritime 
prepositioning,  some  ground  equipment,  like  training  devices  mo- 
bility enhancement,  things  that  are  not  glamorous  but  are  certainly 
what  we  need  to  operate  and  be  prepared  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  we  had  a  list  last  year  that  we  put  on  a 
scroll.  It  would  reach  across  this  room  with  those  type  of  things 
and  many  other  items  that  aren't  really  glamorous  but  things  that 
all  of  you  need  to  make  the  military  work.  As  you  have  indicated, 
we  are  preparing  that  list  again  for  this  year  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  help  in  identifying  what  should  be  on  that  list. 

Admiral  Johnson. 

Admiral  Johnson.  Consistent  with  what  General  Hearney  just 
told  you,  we  looked  very  hard  at  developing  a  hst  of  items  that 
would  be  important  to  us  if  more  money  were  available.  That  list 
really  reflects  acceleration  or  pulling  back  of  programs  that  are  al- 
ready important  to  us,  and  those  consist  of  things  like  buying  the 
second  LPD-17,  some  enhancements  to  the  EA-6B  Prowler  aircraft 
since  it  has  become  a  national  asset,  DDG— 51,  stabilizing  the  buy 
rate,  AV-8Bs,  £uid  we  have  a  very  complete  list  that  I  believe  you 
already  have. 

If  not,  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  it  for  the  record,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Army  answer.  The  $60  billion  figure  was  a  consensus  figure  arrived  at  by  the 
Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  consultation  with  the  Service  Chiefs,  Commander 
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in  Chiefs  and  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Committee.  Looking  at  the  needed 
procurements  in  the  future  to  support  the  Bottom  Up  Review  strategy,  we  felt  that 
is  the  amount  necessary  to  address  the  modernization  and  recapitaUzation  needs  of 
the  mihtary. 

The  Army's  portion  of  that  figure  represents  the  shortfalls  in  our  Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Acquisition  (RDA)  accounts.  The  Army  requires  $14  to  $16  billion  an- 
nually in  its  modernization  accounts  in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program  to  fund 
these  accounts  at  a  level  commensurate  with  other  Army  programs.  Funding  for  fuU 
recapitalization  would  require  annual  resources  in  the  $15  to  $20  billion  range.  We 
are  only  funded  for  approximately  $11  billion  in  FY  97. 

We  have  developed  a  1-N  List  which  prioritizes  our  requirements  for  additional 
funding.  With  additional  funding  the  Army  would  invest  in  economically  efficient 
strategies  including  buying-out  programs  early.  We  could  also  invest  in  areas  where 
we  have  significant  shortfalls  such  as  Logistics  Automation;  Combat  Support/Com- 
bat Service  Support;  Soldier  Enhancements;  Night  Vision  devices;  Command,  Con- 
trol Communications,  Computers,  Computers  and  Intelligence  (C4I);  Force  XXI,  and 
other  critical  modernization  shortfalls  including  various  high  priority  weapons  sys- 
tems. 
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Navy  answer.  The  major  unfunded  fiscal  year  1997  Navy  priorities  are  for  extra 
funds  to  speed  recapitalization  of  our  Navy  through  funding  of  already  approved 
programs. 

The  table  below  summarizes  these  priorities: 


Program 


FY  97 

TY$M 


Notes 


New  SSN  AP  (FY99  NSSN) 

LPD-17  ship  

DDG-51  (3  DDGs— FY98) 


CVN-77  

F/A-18C  (6  a/c) 


CEC  (accel  jnt  effort) 


Restore  AV-8B  (10  to  12) 
Restore  E-2C  (2  to  4) 


EA-6B  

Band  9/10  jammer 

USQ113(comm  jammer)  ... 
Turbine  Engine  Blade  Con- 
tainment. 
Center  Wing  Sections 


EA-6B  Total 


TLAM 


Procurement 


Recert/Reman 


Total 


JSOW  (Baseline) 

SCN  Infl  Offset  (SSN-23) 
CVX  


504 
825 
750 

1,050 

185 


155 


205 


71 
105 
52 


Funds  nucl/non-nuci  AP  for  FY99  NSSN  authorized  in  FY96  Auth  Bill. 

Procures  the  2nd  ship  of  the  class  in  FY97. 

Establishes  stable  production  rate  at  3  ships/yr  by  funding  in  FY97  AP  for  3 
FY98  ships. 

Adv  proc.  for  CVN-77;  add'l  funds  required  to  procure  CVN-77  ($4,305M  in 
FY97). 

Restores  last  6  of  24  a/c  lost  due  to  affordability;  Senate  FY96  action  fund- 
ed 24  a/c;  Conference  &  final  APPN  Act  bought  18.  Will  replace  older  F/ 
A-18AS. 

Provides  funding  to  accelerate  CEC  integration  on  joint  systems  (AWACS/Pa- 
triot/THAAD/Hawk). 

Restores  2  a/c  lost  due  to  affordability. 

Restores  2  a/c  lost  due  to  affordability. 

Inserts  high-priority  programs  for  critical  national  missions. 
FY96  APPN  Act  provides  60;  request  buys  remaining  60  sets. 
FY96  APPN  Act  provides  30;  request  buys  remaining  90  sets. 
Procures  Turbine  Engine  Blade  Containment  Systems  for  120  a/c  (reliability 

mod). 
Procures  10  Center  Wing  Sections  for  replacement  (safety/reliability  mod). 


Incr  qty  (113  to  157;  max  contract  qty)  for  Surf  BIk  NIC;  incr  total  inv  FY99 

to  2851  (shipfill  =  5849). 
Recerts  all  (334  msis,  Surf/Sub  IICs)  due  FY97  (Incr  of  230);  also  reman  45 

BIk  IIC-IIIC  (approx  Ind  Cap). 


Incr  (-1-200)  qty  to  300  in  FY97  (max  LRIP);  IOC:  FY98. 
Restore  inflation  adj  which  impacted  program. 
Accelerate  critical  catapult  technology;  fund  early  industry  involvement  to 
address  reduced  manning  &  maint  tech. 


Total 


4,112 


These  requirements  additions  are  not  funded  in  the  current  budget  request  due 
to  the  critical  requirement  to  protect  near  term  readiness. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  following  list,  outlines  where  the  Marine  Corps  would 
allocate  additional  funding  if  it  were  made  available: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Investment  in  Equipment  

Procurement,  Marine  Corps  

JTF  Headquarters  (CPG)  

Training  Devices  

JAVELIN  

AN/TPQ-36  Radar  Upgrades 

Mobility  Enhancements  

Telecomm  Upgrade  

Other  equipment 

COC  

Ammunition  

Intell  Upgrades  


$1,427.1 


261.9 

1.7 

58.2 

20.0 

3.8 

28.3 

18.8 

9.8 

6.0 

98.0 

17.3 


Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
Initial  issue  


33.0 


25.0 
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Bio-Chem  Unit  3.0 

Ammunition  Rework  5.0 


Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  10.7 

Initial  Issue  10.7 


Research,  Development,  Test  &  Evaluation,  Navy  72.5 

AAAV 20.0 

Commandant's  Warflghting  Lab  40.0 

Non-Lethals 3  0 

MTVR  3.0 

Wide-area  Mine  Clearing  2.5 

LTWT  155  4.0 


National  Defense  Sealift  Fund  250.0 

MPF(E)  250.0 


Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 869.0 

V-22 302.0 

AV-8B 56.0 

KC-130J  196.0 

F/A-18  D    255.0 

Simulators 60.0 


Investment  in  Facilities  329.8 


Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  193.0 

Maintenance  of  Real  Property: 
(Quality  of  Life,  $32) 
(Operational,  $81) 
(Other  Facihties,  $80)  193.0 


Mihtary  Construction,  Navy  113.7 

Mission  Essential  Facilities  32.7 

Purchase  Blount  Island 81.0 


Military  Construction,  Naval  Reserve — Mission  Essential  Facilities  23.1 


Recruiting  &  Advertising  4.7 

Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  4.7 


Training,  Exercises  &  Maintenance  71.0 

Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  71.0 

Base  Operations 40.0 

JTF  Headquarters  (CPG)  5.0 

Riverine  (CPG)  3.0 

COC  5.0 

Corrosion  Control  10.0 

Commandant's  Warflghting  Lab  8.0 


Quahty  of  Life  180.1 

Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  37.4 

Personnel  Support  Equipment  26.0 

Off-duty  Education  4.5 

MWR  Support  3.4 
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Child  Care  3.5 

Family  Housing 78.0 

Improvements  6.0 

New  Construction  72.0 

Military  Construction  64.7 

BEQ  Construction 54.1 

Physical  Training  Ctr 7.3 

Child  Development  Ctr  3.3 

Reserve  Issues 29.2 

Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  14.7 

Environmental  3.3 

Base  Operations/Training  11.4 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps  14.5 

Active  Duty  Special  Work 8.0 

IRR  Recall  0.5 

Reserve  Counterpart  Training 1.5 

Annual  Training  Travel  3.0 

School  Tours  1.5 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  top  unfunded  requirements  on  the  FY  1997  Plus-up  Prior- 
ities List  are: 

procurement  of  two  more  JSTARS; 

procurement  of  two  F-15E  and  two  F-16  aircraft  in  FT  1997  witn  long  lead 
for  6  additional  each; 

procurement  of  3  additional  GPS  IIF  sateUites  within  FY  1997-2001; 

programs  to  reengine  AW  ACS  aircraft  and  extend  their  life  through  2025; 

completion  of  RC-135  reengining  by  FY2002; 

procvirement  of  the  Link  16  (sensor-to-shooter); 

procurement  of  additional  C-130J  aircraft;  and 

additonal  procurement  and  integration  of  Precision  Guided  Munitions. 
The  Air  Force  list  follows: 
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FYg7  Plus-up  Priorities  List  ($M) 


As  of:  13  Mar  96 


FY97   FY98   FY99   FYOO   FY01   Total 


JSTARS  450.0  0.0 

Procures  two   a/c  in  FY  97  and  additional  O&M  support  In  FY  01 
F-15E  152.9  297.1 


0.0 


FY  97  includes  2  F-15Es  and  long  lead  items  for  6  F-15Es  in  FY  98  ($48. SMI 
F-16  59.4  146.3  151.6  172.7  1 

FY  97  includes  2  F-16s  and  long  lead  items  for  6  F-16s  in  FY  98  ($10.0MI 
GPS  Space  Segment  10  1  20.0  40.9  35.0 

Increases  initial  procurement  rate  for  GPS  IIF  from  2  to  3  in  FY97:  and  1  to  3  in  FY98/00/01 


52.8 


403.6 


277.0 
6.8 
0.0 


5  AWACS  Extend  Sentry  72.5  93  0  78.3  107.0 

Extends  AWACS  to  2025.    Renovates  airframe,  avionics  and  other  aircraft  systems 

6  AWACS  ReEngine  109.0  247.0  254.0  266.0 

Reengines  all  33  U.S.  AWACS  between  FY98-03 

7  RC- 135  ReEngine  145.2  124.5  133.3  136.1 

Completes  RC-135  reengining  12/6/5/5/5  kits  per  year),    installation  complete  in  FY  02 

8  Link  16  73.9  173.1  110.0  55.0 

Senior  Span;  Sensor-to-shootar/Link  16  on  F-16  and  F-15E,  RJ  fleet,  B-1  and  terminals  in  Mod  Air  Ops  Center 

9  C  130J  408.5  299.2  305.5  404.9  327.7        1.745.8 

Procures  6/6/6/6/6  a/c  &  associated  support  equipment.    Buys  ABCCC.  WC-130  &  EC-130  &  trng  assets 

10  Precision  Guided  Muns  114.6  121.1  166.5  188.7  194.3  785.2 

Funds  SFW/P3I,  JASSM  w/  B-1  &  B-2  integration,  JDAM  bodies  &  kits.  CALCM,  GBU-28  &  AGM-130 

11  60K  Loader  23.1  24.3  12.3  9.8  -1.6 

Procures  20  add'l  loaders  in  FY97  &  15  in  FY98.  Continues  economic  procure  rate  to  prog  completion 

12  Airiift  Defensive  Sys  22.3  25.1  17.2  0.0  0.0 

Completes  installation  of  Airlift  Defensive  Systems  on  C-130  aircraft,  inlcuding  ANG  &  AFR 

13  JFACC  Sit  Aware  Sys  IJSASI  9.5  2.8  2.8  2.8  2.8 

Provides  JSAS  capability  to  NAF/CC's  and  selected  joint  force  commanders  for  battle  space  awareness 

14  JPATS  19.4  11.6  45.5  86.6  93.2 

Buys  out  JPATS  procurement  in  FY  04  vice  FY  09  (22/40/60/60/60/60  vs18/18/24/30/36/36l 

15  Replacement  Vehicle  Eqp  140.0  205.0  185.0  195.0  220.0 

Six  year  fix  of  vehicle  program  to  fill  shortages  and  replace  aging  mission  critical  vehicles 

16  C- 5  Mods  2.1  33.6  15.0  -4  9 

Funds  critical  C-5  mods:  engine,  autopilot,  tires.  APU.  GPS.  MADARs.  SELCAL.  etc 

17  RC-135  (R J-1 5/1 6)  ModHlcatlon  63.7  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Permits  simultaneous  modification  of  a/c.    Delivery  of  2nd  a/c  accelerated  from  FY  01  to  FY  99 

18  Band  1.5  17.0  24.1  108.9  94.4  92.8 

Funds  ECM  Band  1.5  for  F-15E  has  ACC,  PACAF  &  USAFE  commander's  support 

19  Theater  Missile  Defense  66.5  69.1  68.7  41.5  0.0 

Funds  Combat  Integra  Capabaility.  RJ  medium  wave  IR  Acq.  and  F-15E  TMD  Eagle  &  Sensor  Mods 


0.0 


0.0 


1,153.0 


545.9 


412.0 


67.9 


64.6 


20.7 


256.3 


945.0 


45.8 


63.7 


337.2 


245.8 


20  Theater  Deployable  Comm  70.3  74.9  81.0 

Decreases  airlift  requirement  to  meet  two  MRC  objective 

21  Base  Info  Infrastructure  76.5  75.1  77.1 

Infrastructure  upgrades  to  44  bases  (FY  97-8:  98-8:  99-10:  00-11:  01-7) 

22  Abn  Comm  Integration/Equippage  12.0  10.0  10.0 

Provides  comm/ground  integration  for  CINC  support  aircraft 


88.6 


93.2  408.0 
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FY97  Plus-up  Priorities  List  ($M) 


A»ol:13Mar96 


Pri        TITLE       o 


FY97       FY98       FY99      FYOO      FY01       Total 


23   PW-220E  Engine  47.0  94.0  95.9  47.9  0.0 

Mods  older  F-IBA-D  engines  IF100-100  to  ■220EI  in  PACAF  and  USAFE  16  SqdnsI 
4   Housing  IDormsl  192.0  158.0  129.0  100.0 

Buys  out  permanent  party  central  latrines  by  FY  98,  Keesler  dorms,  and  begins  buying  out  deficit 

25  Information  Protection  81.0  57.5  8.5  0.0 

Provides  initial  base  level  information  protection  for  unstructured  threat. 

26  Tuition  Assistance  9.5  14.2  15.0  16.1 

Fully  supports  75%  tuition  reimbursement  rate 

27  Housing  (MFHI  143.5  157.9  149.6  163.0 

Eliminates  inadequate  housing  over  20  year  period/stops  growth  of  deferred  mx 

28  MILCON  155.0  279.0  169.0  160.0 

Provides  funding  to  correct  additional  CFA  deficiencies 

29  DAMA  21.2  45.6  57.3  64.0 

Funds  secure  voice  and  UHF  SATCOM  for  73  AFSOC  and  33  AMC  aircraft 

30  A- 10  Training  Device  9.6  7.8  8.1  0.0 

Funds  A-10  unit-level  low  cost  simulator  capability  (no  sim  currently) 

31  KC-10/KC-135SimUpgr  63.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Accelerates  upgrade  of  KC-10/KC-135  visual  and  motion  systems 
TOTAL 


96.0 

675.0 

0.0 

147.0 

17.7 

72.5 

176.4 

790.4 

137.0 

900.0 

46.3 

234.4 

0.0 

25.5 

0.0 

63.0 

2.840.3       2.890.9       2,496.0       2.518.0       2.127.5     12.872.7 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you. 

We  are  working  hard  to  keep  the  Hst  accurate.  We  appreciate  the 
support  and  the  cooperation. 
General  Griffith. 

ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  ARTILLERY 

General  Griffith.  The  Army  is  also  in  need  of  certain  items  that 
are  not  very  glamorous.  For  example,  we  have  about  40,000  2V2  ton 
trucks  that  need  to  be  recapitedized  over  time. 

The  average  age  of  our  medium  truck  fleet  is  over  20  years.  In 
many  cases  our  trucks  are  older  than  the  drivers  who  are  behind 
the  wheel. 

With  regard  to  fighting  systems,  we  view  the  Crusader,  the  artil- 
lery system  as  an  important  system  for  us.  And  of  course,  the  other 
major  modernization  system  for  us  is  the  Comanche  helicopter. 

I  would  also  highlight  that  about  70  percent  of  the  artillery  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  Army,  which  we  deemed  to  be  so  critical 
in  the  Desert  War  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  is  provided  by  our  Na- 
tional Guard  forces.  We  need  to  modernize  those  National  Guard 
artillery  units  and  are  doing  all  we  can  to  do  so  with  the  Multiple 
Launched  Rocket  System,  MLRS  which  we  found  to  be  so  effective 
in  the  Gulf  War,  and  also  the  Paladin  artillery  system. 

So  fighting  systems,  essentially  artillery  and  helicopter  systems 
and  the  truck  fleet,  of  course,  Eire  very,  very  important  to  the 
Army,  sir.  We  also  have  a  list  over  here  of  other  needs  beyond 
those,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Last  year  we  increased  the  budget  for  trucks  consid- 
erably. I  am  sure  you  haven't  seen  those  trucks  yet.  You  know 
what  we  did  there.  Do  we  need  to  do  more  this  year  on  trucks? 

General  Griffith.  We  will  put  all  that  we  can  get  in  the  truck 
fleet.  We  have  40,000  2V2  ton  trucks  we  need  to  recapitalize.  The 
help  that  you  provided  was  meaningful. 

As  you  know,  if  you  can  get  multiyeEir  buys,  the  cost  of  those 
trucks  goes  down.  So  if  we  can  make  the  investment,  we  can  buy 
more  for  the  money.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  help  that  was 
given  last  year. 

Mr.  Young.  You  commented  on  Paladin  and  Crusader.  Would 
you  rather  see  us  accelerate  the  funding  to  advance  Crusader  fast- 
er and  slow  down  Paladin,  or  would  you  suggest  we  stay  with  Pal- 
adin and  Crusader,  keeping  them  both  on  line? 

General  Griffith.  The  Crusader  is  on  track. 

We  would  like  to  modernize  as  quickly  as  we  can  those  Reserve 
component  units  which  have  very  old  artillery  systems.  The  Mul- 
tiple Rocket-Launched  System  and  the  Paladin  are  systems  that  we 
are  depending  on  to  modernize  that  part  of  the  force.  We  think 
Crusader  will  be  coming  on,  as  will  the  Comanche,  at  the  right 
time,  as  they  are  currently  programmed,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

military  academies 

Mr.  Murtha.  Always  I  am  looking  for  little  things  that  start  to 
show  up  that  means  readiness  is  being  degraded.  About  three  years 
ago,  I  stEirted  to  get  less-qualified  applicants  for  all  the  academies. 
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I  had  hundreds  before,  and  now  I  am  getting  less.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  barely  able  to  fill  the  40  spots  that  are  available  to  me 
to  attend  each  of  the  academies  with  really  quedified  applicants. 

That  takes  me  to  the  problems  we  are  having  at  Annapolis.  Ad- 
miral Larson  called  me  before  he  took  that  job  and  I  urged  him  to 
take  it  because  we  have  had  so  many  problems  at  Annapolis. 

Going  back  10  years,  we  had  the  problem  of  a  woman  being 
chained  to  an  urinal,  we  had  hazing,  on  and  on  with  the  problems. 
I  know  it  is  not  lack  of  leadership  because  when  I  told  Admiral 
Larson,  it  was  a  real  sacrifice  on  his  part  because  here  is  a  four 
star  who  could  have  gone  to  another  job,  tremendous  leader,  but 
I  thought  Annapolis  needed  him.  I  think  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  going  there. 

I  read  recently  about  other  problems.  What  is  happening  in  An- 
napolis that — is  this  throughout  the  Navy?  Is  this  something  that 
is  isolated  to  Annapolis  or  is  it  only  a  few  isolated  cases  that  they 
£ire  emphasizing  that  just  happened  at  the  same  time? 

Admiral  Johnson.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  honestly,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  I  think 
in  fairness — and  I  share  your  feelings  on  Admiral  Larson.  He  is  the 
right  man  to  be  there.  He  is  in  chsirge  and  he  is  going  to  get 
ground  truth  in  exactly  the  kind  of  things  that  you  are  asking  right 
now. 

I  think  the  plans  that  he  has  in  being  able  to  really  become  self- 
analytic  as  an  entity,  the  academy  as  an  entity,  and  that  me£ins 
everybody  fi-om  the  superintendent  to  the  professors  to  the  mid- 
shipmen all  investing  in  each  other  to  define  ground  truth  and 
whether  we  do  have  these  isolated  problems  or  whether  there  is 
something  more  systemic. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  get  those  answers  for  us.  They  are 
hard  at  work  at  it  right  now,  and  I  think  that  is  probably  the  right 
course  of  action  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  MuKTHA.  I  remember  20  years  ago  we  had  problems  with  the 
Marine  Corps  and  General  Wilson  started  the  recovery  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  got  rid  of  10,000  people.  Admiral  Larson  said  if  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  half  the  midshipmen,  we  will  straighten  this  out. 
So  you  see  this  as  a  problem  at  Annapolis  separate  fi-om  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Navy?  These  are  serious  problems. 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  They  are,  but  in  my  job,  I  deal  in  some  of  the, 
how  do  we  say,  less  gleunorous  aspects  of  the  business  on  a  daily 
basis,  so  I  see  the  discipline  problems.  I  see  the  areas  that  would 
cause  concerns  and  headlines. 

I  am  always  quick  to  remind  my  staff  to  remind  me  every  day 
when  I  deal  with  these  things,  that  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things 
in  a  force  of  a  half  a  million  people,  Active  and  Reserve,  on  an  av- 
erage day,  I  spend  most  of  my  time  dealing  with  fewer  than  one 
handful  of  people  in  that  category.  That  perspective  would  make 
me  want  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  think  that  it  is  a  force-wide  prob- 
lem of  large  magnitude,  but  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts 
to  make  it  even  better  than  it  is. 
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RECRUIT  QUALITY 


Mr.  MURTHA.  So  the  high  tempo,  the  fact  that  they  are  away 
from  home  so  much,  the  bad  pubhcity,  is  not  affecting  the  quality 
of  people  that  you  are  getting  into  the  Navy? 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  that  it  is.  I  think  the 
numbers  would  bear  me  out.  We  are  getting  good,  quality  people 
in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Every  place  I  go  I  see  evidence  of  that.  I  think  the 
military  saved  us  in  Haiti.  Even  though  I  did  not  support  that  op- 
eration, I  think  the  military  did  a  marvelous  job  in  a  very  difficult 
situation  where  you  are  dealing  with  crowds  that  could  get  out  of 
hand.  You  dealt  with  it  in  exactly  the  right  way. 

In  Bosnia  it  couldn't  be  handled  any  better.  I  began  to  get  wor- 
ried when  I  heard  week  after  week  of  different  problems  showing 
up.  Maybe  it  is  because  they  are  paying  more  attention  at  Annap- 
olis; is  that  a  possibility,  that  he  is  trying  to  ferret  out  the  ones 
that  are  bad? 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  That  is  a  possibility,  yes,  sir.  And  we  have 
put  a  spotlight  on  it  and  will  keep  that  spotlight  on  it  until  we  find 
ground  truth.  I  am  convinced  personally  and  professionally  that  we 
have  the  right  man  working  the  problem. 

As  Admiral  Larson  pointed  out,  he  knew  when  he  walked  in  the 
door  that  he  had  some  fairly  heavy  work  to  do  and  it  was  going 
to  take  him  a  while  to  do  it.  And  he  would  tell  you,  I  think,  that 
he  is  only  into  the  beginning  of  that  process  now.  In  that  context, 
some  of  the  problems  are  not  unexpected.  They  are  not  desirable, 
but  he  knows  he  had  hard  work  to  do  and  he  is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Are  any  of  the  services  having  problems  with  qual- 
ity recruits?  For  instance,  we  had  this  problem  where  we  got  the 
white  extremists  in  the  services  and  they  were  causing  a  problem. 
I  remember  going  down  to  Ft.  Bragg  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  guess, 
and  right  away  I  recognized  an  attitude  problem  there.  And  then 
we  had  the  tragic  incidents. 

I  know  the  services  have  all  been  working  on  that.  Are  the  re- 
cruiters pressured  to  the  point  where  they  are  taking  unqualified 
people  or  are  we  still  getting  a  high  quality  of  recruit? 

General  Moorman.  I  will  comment  from  the  Air  Force  perspec- 
tive. Frankly,  we  are  finding  recruiting  harder,  but  the  quality  is 
not  down.  In  fact,  we  continue  to  get  99  percent  high  school  grad- 
uates, and  in  this  last  cycle  the  last  time  I  briefed  the  Senior  Read- 
iness Oversight  Council,  I  could  report  that  83  percent  of  our  re- 
cruits are  in  the  top  one-half  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Tests. 
That  is  awfully  good  for  us. 

But  it  is  harder.  We  are  having  to  spend  more  money  on  recruit- 
ing, on  advertising,  because  the  propensity  to  enlist  is  down.  And 
I  don't  really  have  a  good  explanation  of  that,  but  maybe  it  is  be- 
cause people  think  the  military  isn't  hiring  because  of  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  You  are  not  taking  Category  IVs  or  reducing  your 
quality,  you  are  just  working  harder  to  get  the  SEmae  quality? 

General  Moorman.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Hearney.  When  we  look  at  the  needs  of  the  future  and 
what  may  be  constant,  we  came  down  to  two  things;  one,  rate  of 
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change  is  probably  going  to  accelerate  and  the  demand  for  quality 
people  will  increase.  We  have  made  the  commitment  to  do  that. 
The  Commandant  has  drawn  the  Une  that  he  will  not  compromise 
on  quality  people.  Recruiting  is  tough  but  we  are  not  sacrificing 
quality  to  get  numbers. 

EXTREMIST  GROUPS 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  You  even  found  a  way  to  detect  some  of  the  white 
supremacists  by  pointing  out  that  they  have  tattoos,  £uid  so  forth, 
so  you  don't  take  them  in. 

General  Griffith.  You  mentioned  the  Fort  Bragg  incident.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  we  learned  a  long  time  ago  is  if  you  have 
a  problem  and  don't  deal  with  it,  it  will  fester  and  not  get  better. 
So  when  we  had  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Fort  Bragg,  we  went  into 
the  situation  at  Fort  Bragg  and  looked  at  the  extremist  phe- 
nomenon with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  energy.  I  don't  want  to 
sound  Pollyanna  about  this,  but  we  determined  there  was  a  prob- 
lem there,  but  it  was  not  a  big  problem.  We  did  have  soldiers  com- 
ing in  who  bring  with  them  from  society  this  extremist  behavior 
and  philosophy. 

A  lot  of  that  is  manifest  in  the  clothing  they  wear  and  the  tat- 
toos. We  just  had  a  meeting  with  our  division  commanders  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  and  one  of  the  things  we  told  them  is,  you  better 
learn  about  these  tattoos  because  they  have  meaning,  and  you  need 
to  understand  the  meaning. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  that  I  believe  will  take  us 
a  long  way  down  the  road  to  dealing  with  this  problem,  is  we  have 
told  our  noncommissioned  officers  you  need  to  get  back  into  the 
barracks;  you  need  to  respect  soldier  privacy  but  also  you  have  to 
luiderstand  that  noncommissioned  officers  are  responsible  for  their 
soldiers. 

The  noncommissioned  officers  have  to  be  in  the  barracks  and  the 
environments  where  the  soldiers  live  and  have  recreational  activi- 
ties. They  need  to  know  their  soldiers.  We  believe  knowing  the  sol- 
diers better  will  help  us  deal  with  that  problem. 

It  is  a  new  phenomenon  for  us.  We  are  tr3dng  to  get  educated  on 
it.  We  are  tr3ring  to  deal  with  it.  One  of  the  things  we  are  looking 
at  is  checking  applicants  for  tattoos  when  they  come  into  the  re- 
cruiting stations  and  probably  expanding  the  psychological  testing 
of  those  who  reflect  a  given  bent  based  on  body  markings. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Skeen. 

MILITARY  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Advisors  at  Annapolis,  I  would  like  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion about  what  is  going  on.  There  is  no  better  leader  than  Admiral 
Larson,  in  my  view.  I  have  worked  with  three  superintendents  dur- 
ing my  time  on  the  Board  of  visitors.  Maybe  it  is  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  Academy  to  the  capitol  of  the  United  States  that 
shines  a  spotlight  on  Annapolis.  I  am  sure  there  are  problems  in- 
digenous to  all  the  academies  to  one  degree  or  another,  but  no 
group  has  done  a  better  job  of  trying  to  correct  the  situation,  and 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  one  incident  has  followed  another  one 
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in  close  rapidity.  But  I  agree  that  Admiral  Larson  and  his  wholf 
staff  have  done  an  outstanding  job  and  the  quality  of  the  mid- 
shipmen and  cadets  at  all  these  academies  is  extremely  high  and 
probably  the  best  of  our  very  best  are  attending  these  academies. 

To  carry  this  on  a  little  bit  further  about  the  job  that  you  folks 
have  to  do,  we  haven't  made  it  any  easier  for  you  in  Congress  with 
the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure — BRAC  situation,  because  qual- 
ity of  life  with  a  reduced  force  is  of  extreme  importance  to  you  and 
we  have  taken  away  a  lot  of  the  alternatives  and  a  lot  of  the  situa- 
tions in  which  you  could  make  life  more  pleasant  for  people  that 
you  are  retaining  in  these  forces.  Not  only  is  it  our  duty  to  get  you 
the  finest  in  technology,  but  it  is  the  individuals  that  you  have 
working  in  this  force  that  make  the  thing  work.  We  have  made  it 
very  difficult,  in  some  cases.  I  am  not  apologizing  for  that,  because 
this  is  history  repeating  itself 

We  have  an  intensive  level  of  readiness  because  of  a  threat  and, 
all  of  a  sudden,  after  the  threat  disappears,  we  drop  it  off.  We  have 
done  that  time  and  time  again.  We  give  you  the  best  technology, 
you  have  to  find  the  best  people,  but  you  have  to  take  care  of  fami- 
lies. The  BRAC  situation  has  reedly  created  a  tough  problem  for 
you. 

So  I  admire  the  work  that  you  have  done  and  the  way  you  have 
handled  it.  You  come  to  talk  about  readiness.  We  know  that  is  a 
tougher  and  tougher  proposition  for  you  every  day. 

I  won't  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  these 
folks  have  done  a  good  job  and  they  see  all  the  problems  and  they 
deal  with  it  very  well. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Skeen,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  we  would  all  associate  ourselves  with  your  complimentary 
remark  to  our  distinguished  visitors. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

PRECISION  GUIDED  MUNITIONS 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  welcome  the  witnesses  here  today,  and  one 
of  the  things  I  have  been  concerned  about,  and  I  will  start  with 
General  Moorman  on  this,  in  reviewing  the  weaponry  for  the  bomb- 
ers that  we  have  procured,  95  B-ls  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  21 
B-2s.  We  talk  about  using  our  precision  guided  munitions — PGMs. 
The  rate  of  procurement  of  these  weapons  is  rather  slow. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed.  General,  when  I  heard  the  list  of 
things  that  you  want.  It  is  always  more  airpl£uies.  But  what  about 
the  ammunition  for  the  airplanes  we  have  already  bought? 

I  mean,  the  pace  of  acquisition  of  these  weapons  is  a  disgrace. 
Here  we  have  invested  $44  billion  in  the  B-2  and  $25  billion  at 
least  in  the  B-1,  and  we  don't  have  weapons  to  put  on  these  air- 
planes. We  hear  all  this  about  Admiral  Owens,  who  is  now  retired 
who  I  greatly  admire,  and  the  JROC  getting  together  and  saying 
we  are  going  to  be  the  force  that  uses  precision  guided  munitions. 

When  are  you  going  to  buy  some?  When  are  you  going  to  put  it 
in  your  budget?  It  is  a  disgrace.  We  do  a  study  on  bombers  and  the 
reason  they  don't  do  well  is  they  are  all  dropping  dumb  bombs. 
This  Committee  put  in  money  for  Global  Positioning  Satellite  Tar- 
geting System/Ground  Attack  Munitions — GATS/GMl.  That  is  the 
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only  precision  guided  munition  we  have.  JDAMs  is  coming  in  at 
13,000. 

We  have  to  step  up  and  do  something  about  this.  In  the  first  14 
days  of  one  of  these  wars,  bombers  are  going  to  play  a  big  role.  And 
I  realize  that  in  the  Air  Force  procurement  priorities,  it  is  the  F- 
22 — I  can't  complain  too  much  about  that — and  the  C-17.  There 
will  be  48  of  those  in  Takoma,  Washington,  so  I  can't  complain  too 
much  about  that.  But  when  are  we  going  to  do  something  about 
putting  these  precision  guided  weapons  on  platforms — I  think  it  is 
a  revolutionary  capability,  and  I  think  it  proved  itself  in  the  Gulf 
War  and  yet  the  pace  here  is  appallingly  slow. 

I  know  you  can  tell  that  I  am  disturbed  about  this.  How  are  we 
going  to  get  that  straightened  out?  Is  it  ever  going  to  get  straight- 
ened out?  The  bombers  will  be  too  old  to  fly  by  the  time  we  get  the 
weapons  on  them. 

General  Moorman.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  only  went  down 
to  six,  and  on  the  list  we  have  of  the  plus-up,  needed  within  the 
top  ten  are  precision  guided  munitions.  We  clearly  recognize  the 
value  of  PGMs.  We  have  a  new  start.  As  you  know,  we  are  fol- 
lowing up  on  the  unsuccessful  program  called  Tri-Service  Standoff 
Attack  Missile,  TSSAM. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  was  a  terrible  disappointment. 

General  MOORMAN.  We  are  doing  JASSM,  and  I  think  that  is 
going  to  be  a  great  procurement,  it  is  going  to  give  us  that  standoff 
capability.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  the  bomber  force  cred- 
ible and  effective  into  the  21st  Century. 

In  my  statement  I  have  an  extensive  list  of  our  procurement  pri- 
orities, but  if  I  were  to  go  through  that,  our  near-term  was  the  C- 
17,  our  midterm  priority  unequivocally  said  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chief  at  every  opportunity,  is  conventional  munitions  for  our 
bomber  force.  It  is  our  second  priority  in  terms  of  timing  and  phas- 
ing. 

Our  third  is  the  F-22  and  space  procurements  overarcs  that.  So 
I  share  your  view.  I  don't  have  the  number  here,  but  will  get  it  for 
you.  We  are  putting  a  lot  of  money  into  PGMs.  It  is  part  of  our 
plus-up  list.  If  we  were  to  get  more  money,  we  would  certainly  put 
more  money  into  PGMs. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staffs  fiscal  year  1997  Plus-up  Priorities  List  of  March  13, 
1996  includes  Precision  Guided  Munitions  (PGMs)  as  the  number  10  priority  on  the 
list  of  31  items.  The  PGM  plus-up  is  $114.7  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  SFW/ 
P31  development  and  for  SFW,  AGM-86C  (CALCM),  GBU-28,  and  AGM-130  pro- 
curement; also  included  in  this  funding  level  are  development  and  procurement  of 
the  Hard  Target  Smart  Fuze: 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Program 


FY  1997  baseline 


FY  1997  plus-up 
priorities  list 


SFW  Procurement $131.1        400        +$21.6    +100 

SFW  (P3I)  RDT&E  +$19.1 

CALCM  Procurement  +$15.0    +100 

GBU-28 $18.0        165        +$12.0    +100 

Hard  Target  Smart  Fuze 

RDT&E +$5.0 

Procurement : +$2.0    +100 

AGM-130  +$40.0    +100 
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Regarding  PGM  integration  and  the  bomber  force,  we  have  conscientiously  pro- 
grammed funds  across  the  FYDP  to  match  B-1  availabihty  and  weapons  develop- 
ment time  lines.  Unfortunately,  additional  funding  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  B-1  and/ 
or  B-2  integration  would  not  achieve  bomber/PGM  operational  capability  any  sooner 
than  already  planned. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  don't  want  to  bore  my  colleagues,  but  you  have 
JDAMs  for  fixed  targets,  $13,000  a  weapon  versus  a  standoff  cruise 
missile  that  is  going  to  cost  between  $600,000  and  $1.2  million. 
There  is  a  real  reason  why  with  stealth  plus  JDAMs  you  can  do 
a  lot  of  damage  at  a  lot  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Then  you  have 
a  wind-corrected  munition  dispenser,  and  you  can  put  three  weap- 
ons into  that,  sensor-fused  weapon,  the  gator  mine  and  the  com- 
bined-effects munitions.  Those  are  all  submunitions  that  c£ui  be 
used  against  a  moving  target  like  a  division. 

And  then  you  have  Joint  Standoff  Weapon,  JSOW,  which  will 
give  you,  some  standoff  capability  which  is  going  to  be  necessary 
because  of  the  SA-10  threat  of  the  Russian  surface-to-air  missiles. 

I  just  am  frustrated  when  I  look  at  these  charts  and  all  these 
weapons  that  are  out  there,  but  none  of  them  will  be  in  our  inven- 
tory until  the  turn  of  the  century.  I  realize  a  lot  of  these  things  are 
just  coming  into  the  inventory.  If  we  can  accelerate  the  time,  we 
can  take  a  bomber  force  that  is  marginal,  in  my  judgraent,  and 
make  it  a  much  better  bomber  force  by  having  this  equipment.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it  is  your  second  priority.  We  need  to  get  them  on 
the  Navy  airplanes  and  the  Marine  Corps  airplanes  as  well. 

INFRASTRUCTURE  PRIVATIZATION 

Admiral,  one  of  the  things  I  am  worried  about  is  that,  there  is 
this  great  rush  to  do  everything  in  the  private  sector,  but  as  some- 
one who  comes  from  an  area  where  we  have  a  public  shipyard, 
which  my  father  worked  in  and  my  grandfather  worked  in.  General 
Hearney  was  out  to  Bremerton,  we  appreciated  his  visits  for  the 
end  of  the  World  War  II  ceremony — we  are  worried  about  depot 
maintenance  and  this  idea  that  we  can  do  it  all  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Congress  has  directed  that  there  be  a  core  review,  that  we  lay 
out  what  is  the  core  requirement  that  we  must  maintain  in  the 
public  sector,  because  you  have  emergent  situations  where  you 
have  to  have  a  depot  or  shipyard,  where  you  take  a  ship  that  has 
been  in  an  accident  or  some  situation,  you  have  to  have  the  work 
done  immediately  to  get  the  ship  back  out  there.  Are  we  going  to 
maintain  a  core  capability  in  the  United  States  Navy? 

Admiral  Johnson.  Mr.  Dicks,  my  answer  to  that  is  yes.  We  feel 
that  for  the  force  structure  that  we  have  right  now,  we  are  at  core. 
When  we  went  to  four  shipyards  and  three  NADEPs,  that  is  our 
core  capability  right  there. 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  been  educating  myself 
about  is,  it  isn't  just  saying  we  are  going  to  have  these  four  remain- 
ing facilities.  You  have  got  to  maintain  enough  work  there  so  they 
retain  their  skills  and  can  perform  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
when  they  are  called  upon. 

AdmirgJ  JOHNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Where  I  am  concerned.  Congressman  Sisisky  is  also 
concerned  about  this  change  of  the  60/40  rule.  Maybe  there  could 
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be  some  adaptations  here.  But  I  still  think  as  we  move  down  this 
road  and  say  we  are  going  to  do  more  in  the  private  sector,  we  also 
have  to  state  at  the  same  time,  we  are  going  to  maintain  a  core 
capability,  and  we  have  to  make  sure  that  that  core  capability  is 
given  enough  work  so  it  can  get  the  job  done. 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  I  agree.  I  think  Admiral  Boorda  has  probably 
shared  that  thought  with  you  as  well.  For  us  the  privatization  idea 
is  one  that  I  think  we  are  at  the  stage  where  we  ought  to  put  all 
our  cards  on  the  table  and  be  willing  to  look  at  all  kinds  of  options, 
but  to  do  it  when  it  doesn't  make  sense,  we  don't  want  to  get  into 
that  situation.  We  are  committed  to  our  core  capability  now,  and 
we  think  we  are  there. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

TWO  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  start 
out  with  a  question  about  peacekeeping. 

It  seems  we  are  into  peacekeeping  in  so  many  areas  of  the  world, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  how  being  in  a  place  like  Bosnia  would 
affect  our  readiness  overall.  If  something  occurred  would  we  be 
ready  for  some  regional  conflict  and  ready  to  move  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

If  I  could  move  across  the  table  to  hear  your  thoughts  about  our 
ability  to  respond  and  whether  peacekeeping  is  diluting  our  ability 
to  do  that. 

General  Moorman.  That  is  an  excellent  question  and  a  question 
that  all  of  us  have  experienced  as  we  meet  in  the  monthly  Senior 
Readiness  Oversight  Council.  About  6  months  ago  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  asked  each  one  of  the  services  to  look  at  that, 
take  a  two  MRC  strategy,  overlay  on  top  of  that  the  Lesser  Re- 
gional Contingencies — LRCs  that  you  are  currently  involved  in,  and 
then  how  would  that  aflect  your  execution. 

I  can  only  speak  for  the  Air  Force,  but  there  are  specialized  sys- 
tems or  capabilities,  weapon  systems,  that  are  affected  by  multiple 
taskings  and  that  get  to  the  fight  a  little  later.  We  have  to  accom- 
modate that  and  make  allowances  for  it,  but  it  is  something  that 
we  are  now  watching  a  lot  more  carefully  than  we  were,  say,  6 
months  ago.  But  it  is  a  factor. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  a  place  where  it  affects  the  Air 
Force.  One  of  our  what  we  call  low-density  high-demand  systems, 
enabling  systems,  are  your  intelligence  surveillance  and  reconnais- 
sance things  like  AWACS  and  U-2s  and  like  Rivet  Joint  electronic 
reconnaissance  systems.  Those  are  ones  that  are  affected  because 
they  are  so  heavily  tasked  in  our  peacekeeping  operations. 

So  it  is  a  perceptive  question.  It  is  a  question  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  watch  a  lot  more  carefully,  sir. 

General  Hearney.  Today  our  involvement  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations has  not  resulted  in  degradation  of  our  war-fighting  skills. 
One  of  the  things  of  concern  and  interest  to  us  is  the  need  to  move 
out  of  that  type  of  situation  into  an  MRC  or  a  LRC  and  having  ade- 
quate lift  to  do  it  if  necessary. 

Admiral  Johnson.  I  think  from  a  Navy  perspective,  the  peace- 
keeping roles  that  the  Navy  with  the  carrier  battle  groups  and  the 
amphibious  ready  groups  forward  deployed  are  participants  in  are 
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embedded  in  the  training  and  readiness  that  we  take  with  us,  so 
it  has  not  degraded  our  capabiHty  in  that  regard. 

More  routinely  than  perhaps  we  hke  to  do,  we  will  sortie  a  car- 
rier from  the  Adriatic  where  it  is  supporting  operations  in  Bosnia 
into  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  pick  up  a  different  mission  set  with  no 
break  in  stride,  if  you  will.  We  just  sent  the  amphibious  ready 
group  that  was  training  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  serving 
in  the  Adriatic  down  to  Liberia  to  conduct  whatever  operations 
were  necessary  there. 

No,  sir,  at  this  stage  of  the  game  it  has  not  impacted  or  diluted 
our  readiness. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  What  I  am  asking  about  is  not  quality  or  ability 
in  the  battlefield,  but  rather  are  we  spread  thin  out  there.  We  are 
doing  good  quality  work,  and  all  of  you  are  doing  a  great  job.  I  am 
just  curious  about  being  spread  too  thin  globally. 

General  Griffith.  I  would  respond  to  that  in  two  ways,  sir.  First 
of  all,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Army  has  one  division  in  Bosnia, 
the  First  Armored  Division  is  there,  and  elements  of  another  divi- 
sion out  of  Europe  are  there.  In  that  context,  two  of  our  10  active 
divisions  are  impacted  by  the  operations  in  Bosnia. 

We  could  certainly  respond  very  effectively  to  one  regional  con- 
tingency. If  we  were  to  go  to  two,  we  would  have  to  choose  whether 
to  continue  the  peace  operation,  withdraw  forces,  or  turn  to  Re- 
serve Component  forces  to  pick  up  those  additional  mission  re- 
quirements. 

I  think  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem.  When  you  have 
forces  deployed  in  peace  operations,  they  are  not  doing  the  same 
types  of  things  that  they  would  do  if  they  were  preparing  for  war. 
So  you  have  to  address  that. 

I  would  say  that  probably  the  small-unit-level  training  is  very 
well  enhanced  by  the  type  of  operations  we  are  doing  now.  The 
roles  of  the  sergeants — the  leadership  of  junior  leaders — is  cer- 
tainly enhanced  by  the  type  of  operations  where  we  give  enormous 
responsibilities  to  very  junior  leaders. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  warfighting  capabilities  at  the  brigade 
level  and  battalion  level  can  be  impacted.  One  of  the  things  we  are 
doing,  for  example,  with  the  Bosnia  force,  is  establishing  training 
ranges  and  maneuver  areas  in  Hungary.  Now  we  are  rotating  our 
First  Armored  Division  elements  back  into  Himgary  where  they  are 
doing  gunnery  training,  just  as  they  would  be  doing  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. You  have  to  attend  to  that,  or  those  warfighting  skills  will 
erode  during  a  long  peacekeeping  operation. 

General  Moorman.  I  think  General  Griffith  pointed  out  a  very 
good  point  that  applies  to  the  Air  Force  as  well.  That  is  in  peace- 
keeping, if  you  are  doing  it  for  a  long  period  of  time,  in  the  case 
of  air  operations  that  are  just  fljdng  Combat  Air  Patrol,  CAP,  for 
example,  you  may  not  be  getting  all  the  training  you  need  to  keep 
yourself  as  up  to  speed  on  all  the  range  of  air  power  options  and 
missions.  That  is  another  thing  we  in  the  Air  Force  are  watching 
carefully  now  to  make  sure  that  we  pay  attention  to  the  training 
of  these  units  who  sustain  long  deployments  overseas. 
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MOBILITY  TRAINING 


Mr.  BONILLA.  Speaking  of  training,  I  want  to  talk  about  mobility 
training.  We  understand  how  critical  that  is  to  readiness.  My  con- 
cern and  question  is  about  joint  exercises,  such  as  Reforger,  which 
tests  mobility  and  capability.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  those  exer- 
cises should  be  doing  and  what  your  view  is  on  that. 

General  Griffith.  You  are  exactly  right  in  the  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  type  of  training,  sir.  In  my  years  of  experience,  we 
are  doing  more  of  that,  I  think,  than  we  have  ever  done  before,  £uid 
I  will  say  rightly  so,  because  the  relevance  of  the  Army  at  least  is 
dependent  on  being  able  to  get  to  the  battlefield  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. We  are  obviously  dependent  upon  strategic  capabilities  to  get 
us  there. 

We  need  continued  enhancements  in  strategic  mobility,  but  we 
have  made  enormous  improvements  there.  We  are  doing  the  train- 
ing to  use  those  capabilities,  I  think  more  frequently  than  we  have 
ever  done  in  the  past,  and  more  effectively  than  we  have  done  in 
the  past. 

For  example,  we  have  the  prepositioned  equipment  afloat  that  we 
frequently  exercise  by  bringing  in  deploying  Army  forces  to  marry 
up  with  that  equipment,  moving  the  equipment  off  the  ships,  tak- 
ing it  into  assembly  areas,  and  preparing  for  onward  movement. 
Frequently  the  24th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Stewart  using  the 
port  of  Savannah  go  through  exercises  where  we  move  the  soldiers 
with  the  equipment  to  the  port  and  load  the  equipment.  We  do  the 
same  in  Galveston. 

The  importance  is  certainly  very,  very  real.  I  think  that  we  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  enhance  our  ability  to  deploy  rapidly  through 
these  training  exercises  which  enable  us  to  use  the  capabilities  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Could  anyone  comment  in  regards  to  mobility 
training  that  we  should  be  doing  what  we  can't  afford  now?  Is 
there  an3rthing  else  we  could  be  doing  to  improve  on  that? 

Admiral  Johnson.  Based  on  my  last  life  in  Norfolk  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Second  Fleet,  in  a  Navy — what  used  to  be  a  Navy- 
only  certification  exercise  under  the  aegis  now  of  General  Sheehan 
at  USACOM,  the  battle  groups  and  the  amphibious  ready  groups 
and  other  joint  forces,  18th  Airborne  Corps  in  particular,  8th  Air 
Force,  routinely  now  as  part  of  the  carrier  certification  piece  do 
what  is  called  a  joint  task  force  exercise.  The  business  that — the 
exercise  piece  that  General  Griffith  just  talked  about,  which  we  call 
a  SEDRE,  sea  emergency  deployment  readiness  exercise,  using  the 
24th  out  of  Savannah  is  part  of  that  exercise. 

So  in  addition  to  getting  the  Army  trained  in  that  very  important 
mobility  role,  the  exposure  crosses  all  service  lines,  and  I  think 
that  has  been  very  useful  certainly  from  the  Navy  perspective. 

General  MOORMAN.  I  might  turn  your  question  slightly  to  say  a 
thing  that  I  have  noticed  with  more  emphasis  is  what  Admiral 
Johnson  referred  to,  and  that  is,  there  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  em- 
phasis now  and  increase  in  activity  in  joint  exercises.  It  is  a  high 
priority  for  the  Chairman.  We  discuss  it  in  the  JROC  and  look  at 
the  funding  level  and  talk  about  the  effectiveness  of  that.  That  is 
an  area  that  is  going  to  continue  to  be  important  because  we  are 
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getting  better  and  better  at  the  joint  business,  and  we  have  to  exer- 
cise. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hefner. 

RECRUITING  AND  ADVERTISING  FUNDING 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  mentioned  the — for  recruiting,  how  do  your  funds  that  you 
have  for  recruiting  now  compare,  say,  over  the  past  5  years,  5  to 
10  years? 

General  Moorman.  I  don't  know  the  exact  figure,  but  I  will  give 
you  a  general  comment.  The  general  comment  is  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  Air  Force,  we  are  having  to  spend  more  money,  as  I 
mentioned,  on  advertising,  and  put  more  people  into  recruiting, 
and  our  leadership  spend  a  lot  more  time  worrying  about  the  re- 
cruiters and  how  well  they  are  doing. 

This  Congress  plussed  the  Air  Force  up,  and  we  are  appreciative 
of  that.  We  may  well  require  additional  money  in  the  coming  year. 
So  my  sense  of  that  is  it  is  going  up,  the  requirement  is  going  up, 
because  we  have  got  to  spend  more  hours  recruiting  and  working 
the  problem  to  get  a  single  recruit. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Well,  is  the  problem  what  you  are  able  to  offer  the 
recruit  rather  than  just  the  kinds  of  commercials  you  use  or  the 
type  of  advertisements  you  use?  I  mean,  you  got  to  have  something 
to  entice  them  once  they  see  the  message  and  come  in.  Do  you  have 
the  right  incentives  to  encourage  them  to  come  in,  to  participate, 
to  join  up? 

General  Moorman.  We  think  we  do,  but  it  is  harder  to  reach 
them  than  it  was  before.  I  would  submit  there  are  more  career  al- 
ternatives than  there  might  have  been  20,  25  years  ago  for  young 
high  school  graduates.  It  is  getting  the  message  across  and  working 
the  populous,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Who  puts  together  your  advertising  budget  for  re- 
cruiting? You  watch  NFL  games — what  is  the  most  effective  tool  to 
reach  the  people  that  you  want  to  reach,  that  age  group?  Back 
years  past,  when  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  public  service,  and  I  used 
to  own  radio  stations,  and  we  did  public  service  commercials  for  the 
services,  what  is  the  most  effective  means  of  reaching  the  people 
that  you  want  to  reach  whether  you  bring  them  in  or  not? 

General  Griffith.  I  can  comment  because  we  made  some  mis- 
takes in  that  area.  A  few  years  back  when  we  were  downsizing,  we 
cut  our  recruiting  force  back  as  a  part  of  the  reductions.  We  found 
out  we  made  a  mistake,  and  we  had  to  put  some  more  recruiters 
back  out  in  the  field.  Once  we  got  the  recruiters  back  out  in  the 
field,  we  saw  a  big  turnaround.  Actually  reaching  out  and  touching 
those  young  people  is  what  it  amounts  to.  We  were  cut  in  our  ad- 
vertising budget,  and  that  was  a  real  blow  to  us. 

You  mentioned  the  NFL  games;  we  have  learned  that  you  need 
to  focus  your  money  at  the  right  place  if  you  want  to  hit  the  audi- 
ence that  you  are  trying  to  recruit  like  sports  events.  We  are  put- 
ting a  lot  of  our  advertising  into  MTV  now  because  that  is  what 
young  people  watch. 
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The  other  point  that  I  would  make  is  we  changed  the  focus  of  our 
advertising  a  bit  for  the  reason  that  you  pointed  to:  what  appeals 
to  young  people.  The  thing  that  we  have  learned  appeals  to  young 
people  today  is  the  opportunity  for  education.  So  we  have  focused 
on  the  opportunities  that  we  provide  to  young  people  coming  into 
the  force  to  continue  their  education  while  in  service.  I  have  to  tell 
you  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  has  been  an  incredible  aid  to  military 
forces  in  not  only  in  recruiting  young  people,  but  in  recruiting  the 
right  type  of  young  people.  We  found  the  education  incentives  to  be 
very  powerful  incentives,  and  they  also  help  us  to  attract  the  type 
of  young  people  that  we  need  for  the  quality  force  that  we  must 
maintain. 

Mr.  Hefner.  That  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Years  ago  we  had 
studies  showing  that  even  when  we  were  at  the  highest  patriotism 
and  the  buildup,  the  major  reason  people  came  into  the  service  was 
because  of  the  education  and  the  benefits.  That  is  certainly  one 
way  to  reach  these  people,  and  education  is  going  to  be  so  impor- 
tant, too. 

I  was  curious  about  how  you  ration  the  limited  resources,  be- 
cause the  cost  for  television  in  the  NFL  games  is  awfully  expensive, 
and  I  always  question  how  many  of  that  age  group  were  sitting  be- 
fore the  television  watching  the  NFL  games.  Of  course,  MTV — are 
your  programs,  your  ROTC  programs,  are  they  very  good  for  bring- 
ing  

Admiral  JOHNSON.  Yes,  sir,  they  are.  You  bring  up  a  really  valid 
concern  that  we  have  all  had,  and  I  would  tell  you  that  from  the 
Navy  side,  we  learned  some  of  the  same  lessons  that  General  Grif- 
fith talked  about. 

It  was  interesting  to  me,  to  all  of  us  actually,  to  realize  that  I 
think  one  of  the  things  we  all  went  through  when  the  Cold  War 
ended  was  that  everyone  kind  of  thought  that  we  didn't  need  to  re- 
cruit an3rmore.  When  you  go  out  and  make  speeches  and  talk  to 
high  schools  and  you  talk  to  parents,  and  you  tell  them  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  alone  needs  let's  just  say  57,000  of  the  best  young  men 
and  women  in  the  country  every  year  just  to  sustain  even  a 
downsized  force,  it  blows  them  away.  They  are  not  used  to  thinking 
in  those  numbers  now.  So  that  was  part  of  the  problem.  Just  get- 
ting that  reality  across  has  been  a  challenge  for  all  of  us. 

But  the  contact,  the  recruiter-to-recruit  contact,  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely important.  It  caused  us  to  plus  up  the  numbers  of  recruit- 
ers that  we  are  putting  in  the  field. 

General  Hearney.  Last  year  this  Committee  gave  us  a  plus  up, 
which  was  very  much  appreciated,  for  advertising  and  also  for  spe- 
cial duty  pay  for  recruiters,  which  helped  considerably. 

The  ads  that  you  mention  on  TV,  especially  the  Super  Bowl,  have 
been  very  effective.  Our  new  ad,  you  may  have  seen  it,  the  Trans- 
formation; obviously  we  would  like  to  update  those  more  fre- 
quently, but  funds  require  us  to  be  somewhat  conservative.  Like 
my  shipmates  have  said,  nothing  replaces  the  recruiter  in  the  com- 
munities and  the  face-to-face  contact. 

General  Moorman.  You  asked  a  question  about  the  method  you 
use  or  what  you  find  to  be  most  effective.  Because  of  your  plus  up, 
we  restored  funding  to  do  radio,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  very  effec- 
tive. In  fact,  we  do — when  people  come  in,  we  ask  them,  how  did 
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you  hear  about  the  Air  Force,  and  it  is  surprising  how  often  they 
hear  about  it  from  the  radio.  We  also  now  do  direct  mail. 

Like  my  colleagues  have  said,  the  Air  Force  number  to  just  sus- 
tain the  force  is  over  30,000  every  year.  I  think  people  are  sur- 
prised at  that  number.  I  think  they  think  that  the  military  in  gen- 
eral is  getting  so  small  that  you  don't  need  that  many  people  to 
sustain  the  force.  So  the  recruiter  really  has  to  work  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

READINESS  TRAINING 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  to  follow  up  on  recruiting,  as  Members  of  Congress,  we  are 
able  to  make  nominations  to  the  service  academies.  I  am  surprised 
in  my  district  that  there  aren't  more  young  men  and  women  who 
Eu-e  seeking  to  attend  the  service  academies.  Maybe  we  need  to 
focus  on  that. 

I  know  I  mention  the  value  of  a  military  education  and  service 
to  the  country  at  schools  that  I  visit.  So  I  know  it  is  a  continuing 
challenge. 

I  want  to  follow  up.  General  Griffith,  when  you  mentioned  the 
issue  of  readiness  as  it  relates  to  contingency  operations.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  give  us  your  best  estimate  of  the  loss  of  readiness.  I 
gather  from  your  comments  that  there  is  some  loss  of  readiness, 
since  contingency  or  peacemaking  operations  require  different, 
training  and  skills  than  war  situations. 

General  Griffith.  I  will  try  to  address  that  issue  with  a  little 
different  type  of  approach,  rather  than  quantifying  percentages.  I 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  my  view  that  when  we  bring  the  division 
out  of  Bosnia,  it  will  probably  be  90  to  120  days  before  the  division 
will  be  as  proficient  in  combat  operations  as  it  was  when  it  went 
into  Bosnia.  The  way  I  could  articulate  that  better  is  in  the  amount 
of  time  in  training  activities  that  would  be  required  to  bring  that 
division  up  to  full  combat  readiness  status,  and  I  would  say  prob- 
ably 120  days  would  be  a  pretty  close  time  frame,  sir. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Will  you  have  adequate  funding  to  do  that? 
Will  there  be  a  need  for  any  additional  funding  in  order  to  make 
up  that  90  to  120  days  of  extra  training  that  will  be  needed? 

General  Griffith.  The  operational  tempo  that  we  have  funded  is 
adequate  to  do  that. 

army  national  guard  enhanced  brigades 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Let  me  ask  about  the  implementation  of  the 
enhanced  brigade  concept  for  the  National  Guard.  Do  you  feel  there 
are  concrete  measures  that  need  to  be  taken  to  enhance  the  readi- 
ness of  these  selected  brigades? 

General  Griffith.  Those  are  our  brigades,  so  I  will  comment. 

Sir,  I  think  we  are  well  on  track  with  the  enhanced  brigades. 
First  of  all,  as  we  drew  down  the  force,  after  the  Cold  War,  we 
flowed  a  great  deal  of  very  modern  equipment  into  those  brigades. 
So  from  an  equipping  point  of  view,  those  brigades  are  very  well 
equipped  and  are  equipped  with  the  same  types  of  equipment  that 
you  have  in  the  most  ready  active  forces. 
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The  issue  is  training.  We  give  high  priority  to  the  enhanced  bri- 
gades in  terms  of  the  way  we  resource  training.  I  would  focus  most 
importantly  on  the  active  Army  trainers  we  have  with  those  en- 
hanced brigades.  I  can't  recall  the  specific  number,  sir,  but  some- 
where between  40  and  50  active  Army  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  that  are  associated  with  those  enhanced  brigades — 
they  are  there  every  day  and  certainly  during  the  key  training 
events  to  ensure  that  the  training  is  well  planned  and  well  focused 
when  the  training  occurs.  We  put  great  stock  in  the  enhanced  bri- 
gades and  think  that  they  give  us  a  real  hedge  against  protracted 
operations  that  we  might  encounter  at  some  point  in  the  fiiture. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  in  the  Guard 
is  artillery.  After  the  Gulf  War,  we  concluded  the  U.S.  Army  was 
under-resourced  in  terms  of  our  fire  support — our  indirect  fire  ca- 
pability. We  changed  the  allocation  rules  and  said  we  need  about 
twice  the  amount  of  artillery  behind  the  combat  division  than  we 
have  provided  in  the  past.  Seventy  percent  of  that  support  now 
comes  from  the  National  Guard. 

I  testified  earlier,  sir,  that  we  are  really  making  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  modernize  those  National  Guard  artillery  brigades  because 
that  is  an  enormous  combat  capability  that  we  will  depend  on  very 
early  in  the  conflict.  That  capability  will  go  even  in  advance  of  the 
enhanced  brigades. 

DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  PRIVATIZATION 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  From  my  own  district's  standpoint,  I  have 
spent  time  with  guardsmen  there  and  have  a  good  unit  in  my  dis- 
trict in  the  Spokane  area.  You  can  be  proud  of  them.  I  know  they 
are  concerned  about  the  rigorous  nature  of  the  active  people  mak- 
ing judgments  about  their  performance,  so  you  can  be  proud  of  cer- 
tainly the  one  in  my  district. 

One  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  60/40  rule 
for  depot  level  maintenance,  would  increased  private  maintenance 
speed  up  the  process  of  the  maintenance  work? 

General  Moorman.  Well,  we  had  a  discussion  of  that  a  little  ear- 
lier about  privatization  of  depots,  and  the  Air  Force,  of  course,  is 
on  the  front  end  of  that.  We  are  in  the  process  within  the  Depsirt- 
ment  of  Defense  of  trying  to  redefine  "core,"  what  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  should  be  done  in  the  public  sector  versus  the  private 
sector,  and  all  the  services  are  participating  in  that. 

The  intent  of  a  privatization  effort  in  something  as  large  as  a 
depot  is  hoping  that  through  outsourcing  that  you  will  be  able  to 
be  more  efficient,  and  generally  efficiency  is  in  terms  of  the  over- 
head in  the  number  of  people  that  are  required  to  do  a  particular 
task.  I  have  not  seen  any  analysis  as  to  the  speed  at  which  you  do 
that  task.  Generally  the  things  you  see  in  outsourcing  equations 
have  to  do  with  numbers  of  people  that  are  engaged. 

We  don't  have  in  the  Air  Force  any  experience  with  large — at 
this  point  with  large  depot  outsourcing,  but  we  have  an  awful  lot 
of  experience  with  privatization  of  our  pilot  training  activities,  for 
example.  And  in  those,  for  example,  aircraft  maintenance,  we  are 
finding  that  we  are  realizing  a  savings  through  privatization  of 
somewhere  between  25  and  35  percent  fewer  people.  How  long  that 
is  sustainable  I  am  not  sure.  We  don't  have  a  long  history  yet  on 
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that.  But  I  will  take  your  question  from  the  Air  Force's  perspective 
for  the  record  and  see  if  I  can  determine  anything  on  timeliness. 
But  generally  the  metric  that  is  used  is  fewer  people,  therefore 
fewer  dollars,  sir. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  60/40  legislation  arbitrarily  limits  the  Services  in  contracting  for  depot  level 
maintenance  workload  to  40  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  depot  maintenance. 
The  Air  Force  will  continue  to  comply  with  all  statutory  requirements  including  the 
60/40  legislation.  However  the  Air  Force  is  in  favor  of  the  elimination  of  the  60/40 
legislation.  This  would  allow  the  Air  Force  to  match  the  non-core  workload  with  the 
most  economical  means  of  obtaining  the  service  required.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  private  sector  maintenance,  privatization  can  result  in  speeding  up 
the  maintenance  production  process.  We  believe  that  after  evaluating  various  alter- 
natives, privatization  may  present  the  lowest  overall  cost,  an  improved  schedule, 
and  reduced  operational  risks  to  the  Air  Force  through  competition.  In  addition,  this 
approach  can  provide  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  upfront  costs  and  risk  associated 
with  establishing  another  repair  source. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

I  thank  you  all  for  being  here  today  and  giving  us  a  good  discus- 
sion on  the  important  issues  of  readiness  and  the  many  details  that 
are  associated  with  readiness  today  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Dicks,  did  you  have  something  else? 

NAVAL  FLIGHT  SAFETY 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral,  there  is  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  crash  with  the  F- 
14,  and  yesterday  two  F-18s  collided  with  each  other.  We  are  very 
pleased,  obviously,  that  the  pilots  were  able  to  take  the  planes 
back.  That  says  something  about  the  pilots  and  the  planes,  I  would 
say. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  have  been  assigned  the  responsibility  to 
review  all  future  reports  of  the  Fleet  Naval  Aviator  Evaluation 
Board.  Could  you  comment  on  your  new  responsibility  concerning 
the  review  of  flight  safety  and  maybe  talk  about  this  rash  of  crash- 
es? I  know  you  are  an  aviator  by  training. 

Admiral  Johnson.  I  will  be  happy  to,  sir. 

I  don't  have  too  much  information  that  you  probably  haven't  seen 
on  TV  relative  to  yesterday's  midair  collision  between  two  reserve 
Aggressor  Squadron  F/A-18s.  I  would  only  add  to  what  you  said 
that  as  an  F-18  pilot,  the  fact  that  both  of  those  pilots  and  both 
airplanes  are  safe  on  deck  is  miraculous,  in  my  humble  estimation, 
a  fantastic  job  of  both  machine  and  man.  We  will  get — we  will  go 
to  school  on  the  accident  and  learn  what  we  can  learn  and  apply 
it. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  F-14  accidents  this  year,  and  that  is 
the  basis  of  your  question,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

Admiral  Johnson.  We  are  in  the  process  of  investigating  four  of 
them.  One  of  them  is  complete,  that  being  the  one — the  horrible 
tragedy  we  had  in  Nashville  where  Lieutenant  Commander  Bates 
and  his  Radeir  Intercept  Officer,  RIO  and  three  innocent  civilians 
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were  killed.  That  was  an  F-14A.  The  cause  of  that  accident  has 
been  determined  to  be  pilot  error. 

The  second  F-14A  that  crashed  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  some  weeks 
later  was — and  I  would  commend  the  pilot  of  that  aircraft.  We  re- 
covered the  pilot  and  radar  intercept  officer  and  that  pilot  stepped 
right  up  to  the  table  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  the  carrier  and  said, 
I  made  a  mistake.  That  was  a  pilot  error  accident  wherein  he  was 
fljdng  a  functional  check  flight  and  performed  a  procedure  incor- 
rectly which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  airplane.  To  his  credit,  he 
faced  the  music,  so  we  know  what  happened  to  that  one. 

The  third  one  was  an  F-14D  with  F-110  engines  in  it,  and  that 
was  a  low-altitude  high-speed  profile  at  sea,  a  missile  profile  for 
one  of  our  surface  combatants,  and  that,  regrettably,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  two  crewmen.  We  are  still  investigating  that  acci- 
dent. We  believe,  based  on  the  salvage  of  the  engines,  that  there 
was  an  afterburner  problem,  a  burn-through  problem  with  that, 
and  that  is  why — primarily  that  is  why  we  have  restricted  all  F- 
14Bs  and  Ds  with  the  F-110  engines  in  them  from  using  after- 
burner. 

The  short-term  effect  of  that  from  an  operational  matter  is  neg- 
ligible in  the  long  term.  We  will  fix  them.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
you  details  on  exactly  what  caused  it  because  they  are  still  await- 
ing the  engineering  investigation,  but  we  have  a  pretty  good  indica- 
tion that  it  was  an  afterburner  burn-through.  We  will  get  the  right 
answer. 

The  Oceanan  accident  last  week  where  we  got  the  air  crew  back 
was  an  F-14B  with  the  F-110  engine.  We  don't  believe  it  was  any- 
thing related  to  any  of  the  previous  accidents.  We  believe  it  was 
a  flight  control  malfiinction.  We  had  a  fairly  experienced  crew.  We 
got  the  crew,  we  got  the  wreckage  back.  We  will  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  that  airplane. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  the  F-14  a  difficult  plane  to  fly? 

Admiral  Johnson.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  I  grew  up  as  an  F-14  pilot,  so 
if  you  had  asked  me  that  when  I  was  younger,  I  would  have  said 
no,  it  is  a  piece  of  cake.  Turns  out  it  was  then.  But  if  you  fly  a 
Tomcat  today  and  then  go  fly  a  Hornet,  you  will  see  what  the  dif- 
ference in  the  generational  technology  will  do  for  you.  The  F-14  is 
a  handful  to  fly,  but  I  would  tell  you  that  these  air  crews  are  fully 
qualified  to  fly  the  airplane.  It  will  perform  its  mission  safely  for 
us  until  2010,  when  the  F-18E/F  phase  in  is  complete. 

You  asked  about  my  role  as  the  vice  chief  relative  to  the  Field 
Naval  Aviator  Evaluation  Board  or  FNAEB,  and  I  didn't  mean  to 
go  on  so  long.  The  pilot  involved  in  Nashville  had  been  involved  in 
a  previous  Field  Naval  Aviator  Evaluation  Board.  That  is  a  process 
wherein  if  I  have  a  problem  as  a  pilot,  I  am  evaluated  to  see 
whether  I  should  continue  to  fly  airplanes  or  not,  or  fly  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  airplane.  In  the  course  of  that,  Mr.  Bates  had  a  pre- 
vious FNAEB.  So  we  looked  at  the  process,  and  the  CNO  looked 
at  it  in  great  detail,  and  we  felt  that  probably  the  fairest  thing  to 
do  to  the  whole  of  the  Navy  was  to  elevate  the  visibility,  if  you  will, 
on  the  Naval  Aviation  Evaluation  Board  process,  not  because  we 
thought  it  was  broken,  and  I  personally  don't  believe  it  is,  but  just 
to  make  sure  that  from  a  forcewide  macro  perspective  we  are 
standardized  and  we  are  doing  it  to  the  way  it  needs  to  be  done. 
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That  is  my  job  now.  I  am  going  to  be  the  ultimate  approval  or  dis- 
approval on  all  FNAEBs. 

NAVAL  FLIGHT  OFFICER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  you  comment  on  the  Navy's  decision  to  terminate 
the  nonflight  officer  program? 

Admiral  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had 
a  program  called  NFO  to  Pilot.  In  simplest  terms,  that  means  I  go 
to  flight  training,  I  become  a  naval  flight  officer,  which  means  I  am 
a  back-seat  radar  operator  or  in  the  A-6  a  side  seat.  But  at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  in  physical  control  of  that  airplane.  I  run  the  sys- 
tems, which  is  extremely  important. 

As  I  say,  for  a  number  of  years  we  had  a  program  wherein  the 
NFOs  were  able  after  a  fleet  tour  or  so  to  apply  to  go  back  to  pilot 
training  and  become  pilots.  Why?  Because  they  want  to  fly  air- 
planes. As  a  pilot  I  understand  that.  The  truth  of  it  is,  if  you  look 
at  the  whole  spread  of  that  program  over  its  life,  and  it  has  been 
on  again/off  again  over  the  years,  it  is  a  marginal  return  on  the  in- 
vestment both  from  an  operational  and  tactical  perspective  and 
from  a  cost  perspective  to  the  taxpayer,  because  to  be  real  honest, 
most  of  the  pilots  don't  do  that  well.  That  is  just  the  reality  of  it. 
So  naval  aviation  was  looking  at  it,  had  been  looking  at  it,  the 
CNO  looked  at  it,  and  said  enough  is  enough,  and  we  have  termi- 
nated the  program. 

NASHVILLE  F-14  ACCIDENT 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  pilot  in  the  Nashville  accident 

Admiral  Johnson.  He  was  an  NFO  pilot. 

Mr.  Dicks.  He  flew  the  plane  in  a  way  that  you  are  not  supposed 
to  fly  it? 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  We  believe  that  what  happened  in  that  acci- 
dent— and  let  me  try  to  paint  a  brief  picture  here.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Bates  took  the  runway  two  zero  center  at  Nashville  and 
had  asked  for  and  received  permission  to  do  an  unrestricted  climb. 
That  in  and  of  itself  is  not  unusual  at  all.  What  that  really  means 
is  if  I  am  going  to  go  to  flight  level  three  eight  zero  or  to  19,000 
feet,  whatever  my  upper  altitude  is,  the  unrestricted  climb  relieves 
me  of  any  level-off"  burdens  between  takeoff  and  whatever  that  alti- 
tude is.  In  other  words,  instead  of  leveling  off  at  5,000  feet,  they 
are  going  to  clear  me  direct  unrestricted  for  19,000  or  flight  level 
three  eight  zero,  whatever  it  is.  He  received  permission  to  do  an 
unrestricted  climb.  So  far  so  good. 

What  happened  was  when  he  took  the  runway,  executed  the 
takeoff — and  we  have  reconstructed  the  flight  profile  based  on 
radar  hits  and  simulator  runs — he  pitched  the  airplane  up  to  what 
we  think  is  probably  50  to  55  degrees  nose  up  as  he  executed  his 
departure,  the  unrestricted  climb.  That  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  overcast  at  about  2,300  feet. 

A  few  potatoes  after  he  had  rotated  and  stuck  his  nose  up  in  ex- 
cess of  45  degrees,  which  is  a  violation  of  both  FAA  £ind  Navy 
rules,  45  degrees  is  the  limit,  he  went  into  the  clouds,  solid  over- 
cast. At  that  point,  and  with  a  fully  loaded  Tomcat  in  afterburner, 
F-14A,  he  is  decelerating.  He  started  to  bunt  the  nose  over.  When 
you  do  that — and  we  have — all  of  us  who  have  flown  airplanes  have 
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had  this  happen — ^your  body  starts  lying  to  you.  In  fact,  as  he  bunt- 
ed the  nose  over  and  the  airplane  went  like  this,  his  body  told  him 
he  was  still  pointing  up  like  this.  So  his  perceived  vector  was  this 
way,  and  he  kept  pushing  the  nose  over  to  bring  his  body  back 
down  where  he  thought  it  was  when,  in  fact,  he  pushed  his  nose 
almost  90  degrees  nose  down,  came  out  and  was  distracted  for  a 
period  of  10  seconds,  and  got  the  aircraft  into  an  extreme  nose- 
down  attitude,  and  then  came  right  back  out  of  the  clouds,  and  I 
am  sure  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  clouds,  all  he  was  looking 
at  was  ground.  So  he  tried  to  square  the  corner  and  bring  the  air- 
plane out.  He  staged  the  afterburners,  and  he  didn't  have  enough 
room  to  do  it.  His  body  lied  to  him,  and  it  put  him  in  a  box,  and 
regrettably  we  lost  them  both  and  three  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Congressman  Nethercutt  comes  from  Spokane,  and 
the  Air  Force  had  a  serious  accident  out  there  in  another  situation 
where  a  pilot  had  had  a  bad  record.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we 
had  a  problem  in  Spokane  at  Fairchild.  And  again,  flying  airplanes 
beyond  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  flown  was  part  of  the  problem 
here.  I  realize  you  have  young  people,  they  love  to  fly.  How  serious 
a  problem  is  this? 

General  Hearney,  I  want  you  in  here,  too.  How  much  of  a  prob- 
lem is  this  in  the  services? 

Admiral  Johnson.  Let  me  make  a  comment  first.  I  apologize  for 
not  saying  this  straightaway.  One  of  the  things  that  is  particularly 
troubling  and  tragic  in  the  Nashville  case  is  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Bates,  the  pilot,  was  not  a  hotdog.  He  was  not  a  bad  pilot 
in  that  regard.  He  was  not  the  strongest  pilot  in  the  squadron;  no 
question  about  that.  But  to  do  this  50-degree  nose-up  maneuver 
was  completely  out  of  character  for  everj^thing  that  he  had  ever 
done,  and  I  would  tell  you  that  time  and  time  again  that  has  been 
reinforced. 

Mr.  Dicks.  His  parents  were  supposed  to  be  there. 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  They  had  dropped  him  off.  He  spent  the  week- 
end with  them.  There  is  speculation  that  that  may  have  been — we 
will  never  know  what  was  in  his  mind.  That  was  totally 
uncharacteristic  for  him.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  being  an  officer,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  squadron.  So  that  was  particularly  trou- 
bling. 

FLIGHT  SAFETY  PRODECURES 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  about  these  regulations?  — I  am  told  the  fellow 
at  Fairchild  was  an  outstanding  pilot,  but  he  was  a  hotdog,  and  he 
did  things  that  were  reckless.  How  do  you  deal  with  that  as  avi- 
ators? 

General  Hearney.  We  are  aware  of  that  potential.  We  imple- 
mented, a  number  of  years  ago,  what  I  will  refer  to  as  human  fac- 
tors reviews.  There  is  a  requirement  on  the  squadron  and  air  group 
level  that  every  two  weeks  or  so  the  squadron  commander,  the 
safety  officer,  the  standardization  officer,  and  flight  surgeon  get  to- 
gether and  they  talk  about  not  only  their  air  crew  but  their  senior 
enlisted  crew  to  see  if  there  are  flags  flying,  is  something  going  on 
in  this  person's  life  or  indicators  that  may  lead  to  something  like 
this,  and  then  they  have  the  responsibility  of  taking  action,  put 
them  on  the  ground,  or  going  to  a  performance  board,  an  official 
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board,  to  take  a  look  at  performance  of  this  individual  and  his  po- 
tential for  future  service  and  flying.  So  we  are  very  aware  of  that 
potential 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  many  times  has  that  happened  in  a  year?  How 
many  Marine  Corps  aviators  are  there? 

General  Hearney.  I  think  we  have  in  excess  of  4,000. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  many  have  been  stood  down  for  a  period  of  time? 

General  Hearney.  I  don't  have  those  exact  numbers  because  that 
is  not  reported  out.  There  may  be  short  periods  of  time  that  a 
squadron  commander  will  say,  you  are  sta3dng  on  the  ground  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  indicators  in  your  particular  life  at  this 
point  in  time,  and  I  just  don't  want  you  flying,  send  him  home  and 
he  won't  fly  for  a  period  of  time,  reevaluate  it,  and  then  he  will  do 
it.  If  it  is  a  form^  board,  sir,  it  will  come  up.  Those  come  to  our 
senior  aviator  in  DC  Aviation,  who  reviews  each  one  of  those. 
Those  are  not  just  related  to  accidents,  but  if  there  is  a  degradation 
in  the  performance  of  the  individual.  I  can  get  more  detail  on  the 
numbers. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Marine  Corps  currently  has  3638  aviators. 

Pilots  13236 

Naval  FUght  Officers  402 

Total  aviators  3638 

iFixed-wing  1268;  Rotor-Wing  196S. 

From  1991  to  present,  206  Marine  aviators  have  faced  a  Field  FUght  Performance 
Board  (FFPB)  to  evaluate  flight  performance.  On  average,  41  Marine  aviators  are 
called  before  an  FFPB  each  year. 

Of  the  206  Marine  aviators  called  before  a  FFPB,  53  were  referred  before  a  Flight 
Status  Selection  Board  (FSSB).  DCS/Aviation,  the  senior  Marine  aviator,  convenes 
the  FSSB  to  determine  continued  flight  status.  Of  the  53  FSSB  cases  reviewed, 
DCS/Avn  revoked  43  Marine  aviators  flight  status.  On  average,  eight  Marine  avi- 
ators per  year  permanently  lose  their  flight  status. 

Admiral  Johnson.  I  would  tell  you,  Mr.  Dicks,  that  the  Navy 
numbers,  if  you  would  like  one  average,  in  terms  of  field  naval  avi- 
ator evaluation  boards,  average  about  40  to  45  a  year. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Out  of? 

Admiral  Johnson.  Out  of  a  force  of  roughly  16,000. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  it  is  a  very  smedl  number. 

Admiral  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Moorman.  It  is  a  small  number  as  well  in  the  Air  Force. 
We  have  a  similar  program  to  what  General  Hearney  identified 
that  is  to  try  to  identify  what  is  going  on  in  someone's  life  and 
problems  that  may  affect  his  or  her  aviation  skills. 

The  only  thing  I  would  add,  as  you  mentioned,  the  Fairchild  inci- 
dent, and  I  know  you  are  very  well  aware  of  it.  But  for  the  rest 
of  the  Committee,  one  of  the  things  that  it  showed  us  that  we  had 
to  improve  was  the  fact  that  in  that  particular  case,  the  tendency 
for  that  particular  pilot  to  stress  that  system,  in  this  case  a  B-52, 
was  well  known.  The  wing  leadership,  knew  about  that.  The  Fair- 
child  B-52  accident  was  one  of  the  things  that  led  our  Chief,  Gen- 
eral Fogleman,  to  make  such  a  point  on  accountability — you  have 
responsibility  to  report  things  and  to  take  action  when  people  re- 
port things  to  you.  This  accident  was  one  of  the  prime  examples. 
In  our  particular  service,  the  need  for  senior  supervisors  to  take 
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swift  action  in  the  case  where  they  hear  about  something  was  rein- 
forced. 

I  will  also  give  you  for  the  record  the  number  of  folks  who  meet 
evaluation  boards,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Last  year  (calendar  year  1995),  we  recorded  13  Flight  Evaluation  Boards  (FEBs) 
for  active  duty  Air  Force  Officers.  Of  the  13  FEBs,  4  officers  lost  their  wings. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  was  struck  because  this  was  the  second  major  acci- 
dent at  Fairchild,  and  in  both  cases  I  received  all  kinds  of  assur- 
ances, we  are  going  to  really  tell  them,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
to  clear  this  with  Air  Combat  Command,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
fly  these  planes  beyond  what  they  can  do.  There  are  certain  restric- 
tions that  you  have  on  these  aircraft.  The  lives  are,  of  course,  cru- 
cial, but  also  these  planes  are  very  expensive,  too.  You  are  talking 
about  significant  equipment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  training  issue. 
It  is  an  issue  that  you  have  to  stay  on  top  of. 

General  Moorman.  Yes,  sir. 

F-14  REENGINING 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  you  don't,  people  start  doing  things  with  these  air- 
plEuies  they  are  not  supposed  to  do.  We  have  had  two  major  acci- 
dents. The  first  one  at  Fairchild,  had  it  been  the  next  day  when 
they  had  the  big  fair,  there  were  50,000  people  out  there  where 
this  thing  crashed.  There  is  that  side  of  this  equation,  too. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  F-14  situation.  Our  Committee 
is  concerned.  There  was  a  debate  a  number  of  years  ago  about 
whether  these  things  should  have  all  reengined  or  not,  and  some 
were,  and  some  not.  Any  evidence  there  that 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  Let  me  make  one  additional  comment  for  you 
in  that  regard.  I  mentioned  that  we  are  dealing,  as  you  well  know, 
with  two  different  engines  here.  The  F-14As  have  the  TF-30;  the 
Bs  and  Ds  have  the  F-110.  We  think  we  have  an  afterburner  burn- 
through  problem  in  the  F-110.  We  will  fix  the  problem.  It  is  a 
great  engine.  We  have  full  confidence  in  it.  That  will  be  a  very 
serviceable  asset  for  us.  The  A  engine  is,  has  been  a  concern  over 
the  years.  You  know  that;  I  know  that.  I  have  flown  it  plenty. 

I  would  only  comment  that  one  of  the  changes — two  things  have 
come  out  of  this,  two  specific  things  have  come  out  of  these  acci- 
dents and  the  ones  that  preceded  them  that  are  useful  for  the  com- 
mittee. One  is  that  we  have  committed  to  install  a  digital  flight 
control  system  in  the  F-14s,  all  of  them,  that  will  be  fleet  service- 
able between  1998  and  the  turn  of  the  century  at  a  total  cost  to 
the  government  of  about  $80  million.  That  program  is  in  work  right 
now.  We  are  accelerating  it  as  fast  as  we  can  safely  do  it,  but  that 
will  make  a  tremendous  difference.  That  will  virtually  eliminate 
out-of-control  flight  losses  and  also  enhance  the  carrier  landing 
ability  of  that  engine. 

Second,  there  is  an  engine  breather  pressure  sensor  in  the  TF- 
30  engine  that  will  give  you  indication  of  impending  catastrophic 
engine  failure.  We  had  a  sailor  devise  a  wire  in  a  cockpit  display 
for  a  program  we  thought  was  going  to  cost  $12  million.  He  has  it 
into  reality  for  $3  million  for  the  whole  force.  What  that  will  do  is, 
that  will  give  the  pilot  an  indication  that  he  has  an  engine  breath- 
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er  problem  coming  at  him  in  time  to  throttle  back  the  engine  and 
return  to  base  so  the  engine  won't  blow  up.  That  is  a  significant 
TF-30  upgrade  that  we  will  have  in  place  by  the  end  of  1997  that 
we  think  will  stand  us  well  out  to  the  end  of  the  service  life  of  the 
As. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  you  tolerate  one  more  question? 

Mr.  Young.  Of  course. 

F-18  GAO  REPORT 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  was  a  GAO  report  mentioned  in  Defense  Week  that  basi- 
cally calls  into  question  whether  we  should  stay  with  the  F-18Cs 
and  Ds  instead  of  going  forward  with  the  Es  and  Fs,  and  it  sug- 
gests that  you  could  save  $17  billion.  What  do  you  have  to  say 
about  that? 

Admiral  JOHNSON.  What  I  have  to  say  about  that  is  that  the 
GAO  report  is  sitting  on  my  desk  to  read  when  I  get  back.  I  think 
I  understand  the  thrust  of  the  report.  I  would  tell  you  that  based 
on  what  I  have  heard  of  that  report,  it  certainly  won't  change  my 
opinion  that  the  Navy  is  committed  to  the  E/F,  we  need  it  badly, 
and  we  are  going  to  stay  the  course. 

General  Hearney.  Sir,  I  haven't  digested  the  report.  The  Marine 
Corps  is  very  interested  in  follow-on  technology  the  Joint  Advanced 
Strike  Technology— JAST.  That  is  our  number  one  priority.  The  Cs 
and  Ds  that  we  have  are  excellent  airplanes.  I  recognize  the  Navy's 
thrust  for  the  E/F  and  respect  that.  Depending  on  the  time  frame 
of  the  potential  introduction  of  the  JAST  or  E/F,  we  will  make  a 
decision  to  go  one  way  or  the  other.  But  we  are  leaning  to- 
wards  

Mr.  Dicks.  The  Marine  Corps  is  not  beginning  to  acquire  E/Fs? 

General  Hearney.  That  decision  hasn't  been  made  yet,  sir.  It  de- 
pends a  lot  on  the  timing  of  the  relationship  between  introduction 
or  potential  introduction  of  E/F  into  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
stand  up  of  the  JAST  program. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FLIGHT  INSTRUMENTS 

Mr.  Young.  Admiral  Johnson,  I  wasn't  going  to  get  into  this 
issue,  but  Mr.  Dicks  has  gotten  my  curiosity  up.  When  John  Leh- 
man was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  was  a  member  of  this  Committee 
that  promoted  the  reengining  of  the  F-14.  Testimony  confirmed 
that  the  TF-30  was  a  good  engine,  but  it  didn't  really  match  up 
with  the  F-14  aircraft.  Your  aviation  experience  is  so  much  greater 
than  mine,  I  even  am  ashamed  to  ask  this  question,  but  when  I 
went  to  flight  school  and  on  to  instrument  rating  school,  I  was  told 
over  and  over  again,  trust  your  instruments.  When  this  tragedy 
happened  in  Nashville  and  the  pilot  thought  that  he  was  in  a 
climb,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  nosed  over,  wouldn't  it  be  safe  to  as- 
simie  that  he  should  have  just  taken  a  quick  glance  at  his  instru- 
ments, which  would  have  told  him  what  the  attitude  of  his  airplane 
was? 

Admiral  Johnson.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  yes.  There  is  ob- 
viously no  way  we  will  ever  know  what  Mr.  Bates  was  dealing 
with.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  think  that  it  is  hkely  that  there 
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was  a  distraction  inside  the  cockpit  that  caused  his  scan  to  go  off, 
what  in  the  Tomcat  you  call  the  VDI,  the  Vertical  Display  Indi- 
cator, your  world  in  the  clouds,  onto  something  else.  As  you  know, 
it  doesn't  take  but  a  few  seconds  of  distraction  off  the  reference, 
particularly  when  your  body  is  lying  to  you,  as  it  definitely  was 
there,  to  put  you  in  extremis. 

Example — In  the  F-14,  when  you  bunt  the  nose,  in  other  words 
go  to  a  slightly  negative  G,  the  oil  pressure  light  comes  on.  That 
happens  in  most  tactical  airplanes,  I  think.  What  does  that  mean? 
That  means  I  am  in  the  goo;  I  bunt  the  nose.  If  my  oil  pressure 
light  comes  on,  I  have  a  master  caution  light  all  of  a  sudden  above 
my  VDI  that  is  flashing  at  me,  which  causes  me  to  look  down  here 
to  see  what  the  caution  light  is,  and  if  it  is  oil  pressure,  it  causes 
me  now  to  look  over  here  to  see  my  oil  pressure  gauge.  And  how 
many  seconds  did  it  take  me  to  just  say  that?  So  it  doesn't  take 
long. 

That  is  pure  speculation,  but  that  could  have  been  a  distractor. 
So  it  doesn't  take  much. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  interesting  hearing. 
I  have  additional  questions,  but  am  going  to  submit  them  and  ask 
that  you  respond  in  writing  for  our  record. 

We  look  forward  to  marking  up  this  bill  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  provide  the  needs  that  you  identified.  Thank  you  again. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Army  Force  Structure 

Question.  The  Army  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  includes  program  reduc- 
tions of  $217.2  million  that  are  attributed  to  reducing  the  force  structure  from  12 
to  10  active  duty  divisions.  However,  Army  end  strength  remains  stable  at  495,000 
active  duty  troops  in  1996  £ind  1997.  Given  the  stable  troop  end  strength  in  your 
budgets  for  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997,  what  reductions  in  the  Army  Operations  and 
Maintenance  account  could  be  attributed  to  force  structure  reductions? 

Army  answer.  Although  Army  end  strength  remains  constant  from  fiscal  year 
1996  to  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Army  has  inactivated  several  units  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
These  units  include  two  division  heardquarters,  two  armor  battahons,  two  mecha- 
nized infantry  battahons,  two  field  artillery  battahons,  one  engineer  battaUon  and 
one  forward  support  battalion.  The  Army  reflects  the  funding  decrease  for  these 
units  in  the  Operating  Forces  portion  of  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  Justifica- 
tion Book.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  force  structure  decreases  account  for  $164  million. 
This  reduction  includes  the  operations  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  reduction  for  the  afore- 
mentioned units  as  well  as  efficiencies  taken  in  OPTEMPO  throughout  the  Army, 
and  the  inactivation  of  some  Army  combat  systems  from  the  inventory. 

Question.  Does  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  position  the  Army  for  further 
force  structure  reductions,  such  as  a  possible  reduction  in  active  duty  strength  from 
495,000  to  475,000? 

Army  Answer.  No,  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  does  not  position  the  Army 
for  further  force  structure  reductions.  Army  requirements  are  based  upon  an  anal- 
ysis of  potential  security  threats  to  the  nation.  That  analysis  is  an  objective,  doc- 
trine based  process  that  yields  the  number  and  type  of  combat  forces  necessary  to 
meet  the  threat  and  support  the  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS)  and  Defense 
Planning  Guidance  (DPG).  Once  the  required  number  of  combat  forces  has  been  es- 
tablished, the  Army  utilizes  a  process  known  as  Total  Army  Analysis  (TAA)  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  type  of  combat  support  (CS)  and  combat  service  support 
(CSS)  forces  necessary  to  support  the  NMS. 

Navy  Readiness  Training  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  Group 

Question.  As  part  of  a  1995  reorganization,  the  Navy  established  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Group  (WHG)  within  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  This  Group  wiU  execute 
counter-drug  operations,  South  American  Deployments,  and  Standing  NATO  Forces, 
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Atlantic  (SNFL)  commitments.  The  training  regime  for  the  WHG  is  based  on  an 
emerging  Navy  philosophy  of  train-to-mission.  The  WHG  will  conduct  four  month 
deployments  rather  than  six  month  deployments  as  do  the  battle  group  ships.  The 
WHG  will  also  execute  fewer  non-deployed  training  days  than  the  battle  group 
ships.  The  Navy  indicates  that  the  training  regime  for  the  WHG  is  appropriate  for 
the  missions  that  the  Group  will  perform,  but  since  this  level  of  OPTEMPO  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  battle  groups  it  creates  the  appearance  of  tiered  readiness.  Admiral 
Johnson,  what  are  the  primary  reasons  behind  the  Navy's  formation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Group? 

Navy  answer.  The  Western  Hemisphere  Group  was  established  to  address  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  held  by  Navy  for  some  time.  Foremost  was  the  belief  that  Counter- 
Narcotics  operations  would  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  negative  ef- 
fect on  PERSTEMPO  as  a  result  of  many  short-term  deployments  by  units  which 
also  deployed  with  Carrier  Battle  Groups.  Creating  a  dedicated  force  which  could 
support  this  requirement  made  good  business  sense  by  easing  the  strain  on  our  peo- 
ple, and  easing  the  strain  on  other  resources,  such  as  fuel,  by  locating  this  force 
close  to  its  area  of  operations.  Homeports  for  Western  Hemisphere  Group  ships  will 
be  Mayport,  Florida  and  Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  This  geographic  proximity  obviates 
the  need  for  longer  transits  from  other  ports  such  as  Norfolk.  This  saves  both  time 
away  from  home  and  fuel.  In  support  of  the  Unified  Commanders,  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Group  provides  forces  for  sustained  maritime  operations,  their  prox- 
imity decreasing  response  time  to  dynamic  events. 

Question.  What  specific  national  security  objectives  or  risks  will  be  addressed  by 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Group? 

Navy  answer.  The  Western  Hemisphere  Group  (WHG)  addresses  a  number  of  na- 
tional security  concerns  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  American  areas  of  operations, 
and  supports  USSOUTHCOM,  USACOM,  COMSOLANT,  and  COMSECONDFLT. 
In  this  supporting  role,  the  WHG  conducts  the  following  missions: 
Commercial/Economic  Order 
Narcotics  Interdiction 
Migrant  Interdiction 
Theater/Global  Coalition  Building 
U.S.  Naval  Force  Readiness 
As  the  Caribbean  Area  Coordinator,  the  Commander  WHG  will  act  as  the  Naval 
Forces  Component  Commander  (CTF  125),  providing  surge  capability  for  contin- 
gencies. These  operations  have  traditionally  included: 
Crisis  Response 
Humanitarian  Assistance 
AUen  Migrant  Interdiction  Assistance 
Military  Assistance  to  Civilian  Authorities 
Maritime  Interception  Operations 
Noncombatant  Evacuation  Operations 
Additionally,  the  WHG  will  provide  Forward  Presence/Engagement  through  Multi- 
lateral/Bilateral  operations  and  exercises. 

Question.  What  training  requirements  chamge,  or  are  eliminated,  as  a  result  of  the 
train-to-mission  strategy? 

Navy  answer.  Training-to-mission  estabUshes  core  training  requirements  specific 
to  the  task  the  unit  will  perform  during  its  deployment/operation.  Historically,  aU 
combatant  units  have  been  trained  to  the  highest  skill  level  in  aU  warfare  areas 
(normally  considered  operating  with  a  Carrier  Battle  Group — CVBG),  regardless  of 
whether  the  mission  to  be  undertaken  required  those  proficiencies.  By  training  to 
the  specific  mission  a  unit  will  perform,  efficiencies  are  achieved  by  reduced  under- 
way time,  reduced  training  resources,  and  reduced  fuel  consumption  through  fewer 
underway  training  days.  Units  whose  mission  it  is  to  deploy  with  and  work  in  sup- 
port of  a  CVBG  will  still  receive  and  demonstrate  the  requisite  proficiency  levels  as- 
sociated with  that  mission.  Those  performing  unique  deployments,  bilateral  exer- 
cises, or  non-CVBG  operations,  which  focus  on  special  warfare  skills,  will  have  only 
those  training  resources  dedicated  to  them  required  by  their  specific  operation. 

Question.  As  a  result  of  the  new  training  strategy,  would  the  WHG  require  addi- 
tional training  beyond  the  normal  program  in  order  to  support  contingency  oper- 
ations? 

Navy  answer.  As  a  part  of  their  tailored  training,  WHG  ships  are  prepared  for 
contingencies  that  occur  in  the  Caribbean  operations.  WHG  ships  do  not  deploy  in 
a  Carrier  Battle  Group.  Contingency  operations,  by  their  nature,  are  difficult  to 
focus  specific  training.  Should  additional  training  be  required  for  a  specific  contin- 
gency, it  would  typically  build  on  existing  unit  skills,  and  be  very  limited  in  nature 
both  in  terms  of  resources  required  and  time  (notionally  from  1-2  days  to  a  matter 
of  hours). 
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Question.  Do  you  anticipate  that  sailors  assigned  to  the  WHG  will  have  to  receive 
more  intensive  or  remedial  training  on  their  way  to  assignments  in  other  units? 

Navy  answer.  The  level  of  training  required  for  an  individual  being  assigned  a 
sea  tour  is  typically  determined  by  the  type  of  shore  tour  they  have  had,  rather  than 
by  their  previous  sea  tour.  When  on  sea  duty,  core  individual  proficiencies  in  the 
warfare  areas  are  always  maintained.  WHG  ships  are  designed  with  training  sys- 
tems installed  which  do  not  require  external  training  resources — essentially,  built- 
in  training  systems.  These  are  used  extensively  in  WHG  as  well  as  Carrier  Battle 
Group  (CVBG)  ships,  exercising  individual  basic  skill  levels  whether  pierside  or  un- 
derway. Sailors  assigned  to  the  WHG  will  follow  the  same  sea/shore  rotation  as  Sail- 
ors assigned  to  units  in  CVBGs.  Typically,  a  Sailor  will  rotate  ashore  according  to 
their  normal  sea/shore  rotation  schedule.  This  shore  tour  may  be  in-rate  (using  their 
rating  skills — for  instance,  a  Sonar  Technician  working  on  an  ASW-related  task),  or 
in  a  general  assignment  where  they  perform  tasks  not  related  to  their  specific  rat- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  this  shore  tour,  they  are  available  for  assignment  to  either 
a  CVBG  or  the  WHG.  A  previous  CVBG  Sailor  rotating  from  a  general  assignment 
ashore  may  require  enroute  training  to  his  next  sea  tour,  if  his  individual  skill  pro- 
ficiencies have  not  been  maintained.  However,  a  previous  WHG  Sailor  rotating  to 
a  CVBG  may  not  require  enroute  training,  if  he  has  maintained  his  individual  skill 
proficiency  in  his  shore  assignment.  The  quality  of  our  Sailors  will  be  maintained, 
and  enroute  training  will  continue  to  be  assigned  based  on  the  individual,  not  on 
their  sea  assignment  prior  to  rotating  ashore. 

Question.  What  assets  (ships,  aircraft,  etc.)  are  assigned  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Group? 

Navy  answer.  Currently,  there  are  16  ships  assigned  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Group.  They  include  three  AEGIS  cruisers,  two  KIDD-class  guided  missile  destroy- 
ers, two  SPRUANCE-class  destroyers,  and  nine  OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY-class 
frigates.  These  ships  are  augmented  with  helicopters  in  their  Counter-Narcotics 
(CA-N)  mission,  depending  on  availability  and  the  requirement  for  the  specific  CA- 
N  mission.  These  ships  are  also  normally  augmented  with  Coast  Guard  Law  En- 
forcement Detachments  (LEDETs).  These  personnel  fully  integrate  with  ships'  crews 
and  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  C-N  operations. 

Naval  Flight  Safety  Procedures 

Question.  In  the  wake  of  the  January  ^9,  1996,  crash  of  a  Navy  F-14  ia.  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  announced  several  policy  changes  in 
Naval  aviation.  These  changes  include:  renewed  emphasis  on  instrumentation  flight 
and  spatial  disorientation  training,  terminating  the  program  that  allowed  non-flight 
officers  to  become  pilots,  and  requiring  aviation  officers  to  attend  an  Aviation  Safety 
Command  Course.  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  also  been  assigned  re- 
sponsibility to  review  all  future  reports  of  the  Fleet  Naval  Aviator  Evaluation 
Boards.  Admiral,  do  you  anticipate  significant  changes  to  flight  training  in  the  wake 
of  the  Nashville  crash  and  other  recent  incidents  involving  F-14s? 

Navy  answer.  No.  To  date,  the  mishap  investigations  have  not  highlighted  a  com- 
mon thread  relating  to  a  particular  training  or  safety  area.  Should  the  ongoing  mis- 
hap investigations  identify  any  training  or  sjifety  deficiencies,  the  F-14  community 
will  change  the  training  directly  in  order  to  reduce  potential  risk  to  aircrew.  All  as- 
pects of  F-14  training  and  safety  programs  undergo  a  yearly  review  for  currency, 
applicability  and  accuracy.  The  Navy  considers  the  current  training  and  safety  pro- 
grams to  be  timely  and  vaUd  to  best  prepare  our  aircrew  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency. 

Air  Force  Readiness  Training  Program 

Question.  The  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  includes  reductions  to  the 
operating  tempo  program  for  both  fighter  and  airlift  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  indi- 
cates that  the  reduction  in  budgeted  flying  hours  is,  in  part  a  result  of  contingency 
operations  that  have  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  unplanned  flying  hours  over 
the  past  several  years. 

General  Moorman,  does  the  reduction  to  the  flying  hour  program  reflect  a  change 
in  the  training  requirements  necessary  to  assure  the  readiness  of  your  forces? 

Air  Force  answer.  No,  there  has  not  been  a  change  in  training  requirements.  The 
reduction  to  our  flying  hour  program  has  been  negligible.  The  current  flying  hour 
program  allows  us  to  meet  our  minimum  level  of  readiness. 

Question.  Does  the  increase  in  unbudgeted  flying  hours  associated  with  contin- 
gency operations  provide  a  training  benefit  to  your  air  ground  crews? 

Air  Force  answer.  Contingency  operations  provide  very  limited  training  benefits. 
Some  required  training  events  may  be  accompUshed,  such  as  mission  planning. 
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weapons  upload  and  download,  preflight,  take  off,  approach  and  landing,  and  post 
flight.  Other  annual  training  may  not  be  accomplished.  Increase  of  proficiency  and 
training  benefits  vary  from  unit  to  unit  and  between  contingency  based  on  Designed 
Operational  Capability  (DOC)  taskings. 

Question.  To  what  extent  are  flying  hours  in  support  of  contingency  operations 
substitutable  for  those  hours  programmed  for  readiness  training? 

Air  Force  answer.  Contingency  operations  provide  aircrews  with  very  limited 
training  opportunities  that  increase  their  proficiency.  Some  required  training  events 
may  be  accomplished,  but  they  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to  basic  aircraft  flying 
with  minimal  combat  deUveries  or  engagements.  The  preflight  planning  and 
postflight  debriefs  are  very  productive  but  not  flying  hour  related. 

Question.  What  percentage  of  the  flying  hour  program  budgeted  by  type  of  aircraft 
is  included  for  administrative  purposes? 

Air  Force  answer.  The  Air  Force  does  not  program  fljdng  hours  for  administrative 
purposes.  All  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  flying  hours  are  flown  against  ac- 
tual training  requirements.  However  we  program  from  1  to  3  percent  of  our  flying 
hours  for  Rated  Position  Indictor  (RPI)  8's,  depending  on  the  type  of  aircraft.  RPI 
8's  are  staff  above  wing  level  (i.e.  MAJCOM  IG,  Standardization  and  Evaluation, 
Safety,  Numbered  Air  Force  Commander). 

Question.  How  does  the  Air  Force  define  administrative  flying  hours,  and  what 
are  their  contributions  to  the  readiness  of  the  air  and  ground  crews? 

Air  Force  answer.  The  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  flying  hour  code  defined  as  ad- 
ministrative. Aircrews  are  designated  with  Rated  Position  Indicator  (RPI)  codes,  a 
management  tool  which  defines  primary  type  of  rated  duty  required.  These  RPI  po- 
sitions meet  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Act  of  1974  requirements.  RPI  1  cuid  6's  are 
warfighters  in  the  wing  and  squadron.  RPI  8's  are  staff  above  wing  level  (i.e. 
MAJCOM  IG,  Standardization  and  Evaluation,  Safety,  Numbered  Air  Force  Com- 
mander). RPI  8's  maintain  essential  integration  of  Commands  with  wings  and,  in 
emergencies,  are  the  next  source  of  combat  crews. 

Ammunition  and  Materiel  Management 

Question.  The  Army  budget  request  highlights  operation  and  maintenance  reduc- 
tions in  the  areas  of  materiel  management  (management  of  end  item  inventories), 
and  ammunition  management.  Reductions  to  these  programs  from  fiscal  year  1996 
to  1997  total  $117.4  milhon.  Both  of  these  areas  are  highUghted  as  candidates  for 
additional  funding  in  the  Army  shortfall  lists  supplied  to  the  Committee.  General 
Griffith,  the  Committee  understands  that  the  Army  has  significant  unfunded  re- 
quirements in  materiel  and  ammunition  management  in  fiscal  year  1997.  What  are 
your  shortfalls  in  these  areas? 

Army  answer.  The  shortfall  in  Materiel  Management  Systems  Technical  Support 
(STS)  is  $172  mUlion. 

Question.  What  specific  program  deficiencies  require  additional  funding? 

Army  answer.  Systems  Technical  Support  involves  the  engineering  and  technical 
services  that  modify  and  maintain  the  physical  design  and  functional  capabUity  of 
Army  weapon  systems.  Current  funding  jeopardizes  continuance  of  STS  prime  ven- 
dor contracts  for  force  modernization  systems  as  they  transition  from  Procurement 
to  O&M  funding  (e.g.  Abrams,  Bradley,  Apache,  Kiowa  Warrior).  The  STS  contracts 
provide  access  to  engineering  drawings  and  technical  specifications  required  for 
weapon  systems'  safety  and  modernization  modifications,  to  change  or  upgrade  re- 
pair parts  and  spares,  to  re-compete  for  alternate  parts/spares  manufacturers,  and 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  updated  maintenance  and  parts  manuals  to  the 
field  soldier. 

Question.  How  do  these  programs  contribute  to  enhancing  the  readiness  of  the 
Army? 

Anny  answer.  STS  is  the  only  post-production  capability  for  modernizing  key 
Army  weapon  systems  and  ensuring  repair  parts  and  spares  availability.  STS  en- 
ables the  soldier  to  order  the  rights  parts,  to  perform  correct  maintenance  proce- 
dures, and  to  train  to  standard  with  reliable  and  modernized  weapon  systems. 

Chemical/Biological  Defense  Training 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  1996  Appropriations  and  Authorization  Acts,  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  was  provided  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  accounts  for 
chemical/biological  defense  training.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  does 
not  highlight  any  follow-up  activity  or  funding  based  on  the  1996  initiative.  Gentle- 
men, in  the  1996  Appropriations  Act,  $50  million  was  added  to  the  budget  request 
to  improve  training  for  chemical/biological  defenses.  What  specific  training  programs 
did  you  initiate  with  this  funding? 
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Army  answer.  The  Congress  added  $20  million  to  the  Army  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1996  to  improve  chemical  and  biological  defense  training — $10  million  for  non-med- 
ical and  $10  million  for  medical.  The  funds  have  been  applied  against  the  following 
training  initiatives: 

Train  and  Educate  Strategic  Leaders/Staffs  on  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction — 
This  initiative  seeks  to  correct  deficiencies  noted  in  Desert  Storm  After  Action  Re- 
views, General  Accoimting  Office  reports,  the  Global  96  Naval  War  College  Exercise, 
the  Army  War  College  Strategic  Crisis  Exercise,  and  the  Joint  Staff  Nimble  Dancer 
Study.  This  initiative  will  fund  a  team  of  senior  retired  military  officers  to  produce 
and  deliver  an  exportable  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  Defense  Strategic  training 
Package  to  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  four-star  level  senior  leaders  and  their 
staffs. 

Joint  Senior  Leaders  Course — This  initiative  seeks  to  correct  deficiencies  noted  in 
Combined  Arms  in  a  Nuclear/Chemical  Environment  Force  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluations;  Desert  Storm  After  Action  Reviews;  General  Accounting  Office  reports; 
the  Global  96  Naval  War  College  Exercise;  the  Army  War  College  Strategic  Crisis 
Exercise;  and  the  Joint  Staff  Nimble  Dancer  Study.  This  initiative  will  fund  the  re- 
vision of  the  Joint  Senior  Leader  Course  at  the  Chemical  School  to  focus  on  strategic 
and  operational  levels  of  the  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  threat  and  how  senior 
leaders  and  their  staffs  should  prepare  themselves  to  meet  that  threat.  This  initia- 
tive wiU  fund  twelve  Joint  Senior  Leader  Courses. 

Provide  Modeling/Simulation  Enhancements  to  Joint/Army  Training — This  initia- 
tive seeks  to  correct  deficiencies  noted  in  Battle  Command  Training  Program  After 
Action  Reviews;  National  Training  Center  and  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  Ro- 
tation After  Action  Reviews;  Combined  Arms  in  a  Nuclear/Chemical  Environment 
Force  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluations;  Physiological  and  Psychological  Impact 
of  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Conditions  Studies;  and  Gfeneral  Accounting 
Office  Reports.  This  initiative  will  improve  and/or  provide  Weapons  of  Mass  De- 
struction representation  in  selected  brigade,  division,  corps,  theater,  and  force  pro- 
jection simulations.  Priority  will  be  given  to  those  simulations  which  can/wiU  be 
used  to  train  commanders  and  staffs  on  every  aspect  of  how  to  fight  and  win  on 
a  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  battlefield. 

Provide  a  scenario  and  "How  To"  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Package  and 
Support  Team  to  the  Battle  Command  Training  Program,  National  Training  Center, 
Combined  Maneuver  Training  Center,  and  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center — This 
initiative  seeks  to  correct  deficiencies  noted  in  the  Battle  Command  Training  Pro- 
gram, National  Training  Center,  Combined  Maneuver  Training  Center,  Joint  Readi- 
ness Training  Center,  Desert  Storm  After  Action  Reviews,  Greneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice reports,  and  Combined  Arms  in  a  Nuclear/Chemical  Environment  Force  Devel- 
opment, Test,  and  Evaluation.  This  initiative  will  provide  "World  Class  Opposition 
Forces"  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  scenarios 
for  the  Battle  Command  Training  Program,  National  Training  Center,  Combined 
Maneuver  Training  Center,  and  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center,  including  an  up- 
dated threat  Nuclear,  Biological  and  Chemical  training  package,  a  threat  Nuclear, 
Biological,  and  Chemical  decision  aid,  and  Subject  Matter  Expert  support  for  imple- 
mentation. 

Upgrade  Curriculum  at  All  Officer  Professional  Development  Courses — This  ini- 
tiative seeks  to  correct  deficiencies  noted  in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  After  Action 
Reviews;  Combined  Arms  in  a  Nuclear/Chemical  Environment  Force  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluations;  the  1996  Army  War  College  Strategic  Crisis  Exercise  Afler 
Action  Review;  and  the  Global  96  Naval  War  College  Exercise  After  Action  Review. 
This  initiative  will  provide  updated  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  ChemicalAVeapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  core  curriculum  modules  and  exercise  assistance  for  the  Army 
War  College,  Air  Force  War  College,  Naval  War  College,  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  service  Command  and  General  Staff  Colleges,  and  service  pre-com- 
mand  courses. 

Upgrade  Exportable  Training  Packages — This  initiative  seeks  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies noted  in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  the  Battle  Command  Training  Pro- 
gram, National  Training  Center,  and  Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center  Afler  Ac- 
tion Reviews;  Combined  Arms  in  a  Nuclear/Chemical  Environment  Force  Develop- 
ment, Test,  and  Evaluations;  and  Physiological  and  Psychological  Nuclear,  Biologi- 
cal, and  Chemical  Considerations  studies.  This  initiative  will  provide  revised  export- 
able training  package  programs  of  instructions  for  branch  schools,  training  centers, 
and  Area  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Schools  with  updated  threat  training 
packages,  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  situational  scenarios  and  exercises,  and 
distance  learning  products  for  field  Army  support. 

Distributed  Interactive  Simulation/Synthetic  Theater  of  War/Computer  Assisted 
Training  to  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Teams  and  Joint  Training.  This  ini- 
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tiative  seeks  to  correct  deficiencies  noted  in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  After  Action 
Reviews  and  Combined  Arms  in  a  Nuclear/Chemical  Environment  Force  Develop- 
ment, Test,  and  Evaluations.  This  initiative  will  provide  a  realistic  Distributed 
Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  infrastructure  for  school  and  unit  DIS  compliant  sim- 
ulators. This  initiative  will  provide  a  personal  computer  based  Mobile  Mass  Spec- 
trometer trainer  for  the  FOX  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Reconnaissance  Sys- 
tem, replacing  expensive-to-operate  classroom  Mobile  Mass  Spectrometers.  Re- 
sources permitting,  this  initiative  will  include  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Re- 
connaissance; Biological  Detection;  and  Long  Range  Biological  Detection  system 
hardware  and  software. 

Medical,  Chemical  and  Biological  Training: 

Exportable  Chemical  Biological  Defense  Education — will  train  medical  unit  per- 
sonnel at  Forces  Command,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  other  major  command 
locations,  and  reserve  component  locations. 

Medical  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Course — exported/taught  at  40  Army  sites 
worldwide. 

Compact  Disk-Read  Only  Memory  Reference  Tool — supplements  medical  training 
world-wide. 

M40  Protective  Masks — supports  student  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  train- 
ing at  the  Army  Medical  Center  and  School. 

Battle  Dress  Overgarments — supports  student  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical 
training  at  the  Army  Medical  Center  and  School. 

Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Medical  Defense  Training  Conference — train 
the  commanders/trainers. 

Chemical  Biological  Training  Course — enhance  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical 
training  for  Basic  Course  and  Medical  Corps  officers. 

Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  contract  support  to  Army  Medical  Center  and 
School — enhance/hire  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  defense  trainers  at  the  cen- 
ter &  school. 

Computer  Support — enhance  medical  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  training 
for  preventive  medicine  specialists. 

Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Training  for  the  Army  Medical  Exercise — incor- 
porate Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  into  the  major  exercise  which  trains  Army 
medical  soldiers  worldwide  (Capstone  Trace  organizations). 

Pubhsh  change  to  Field  Manual  8-10-7  Health  Service  Support  in  a  Nuclear,  Bio- 
logical, and  Chemical  Environment — major  changes  are  needed  in  the  Field  Manual 
to  enhance  basic  unit  doctrinal  literature. 

Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Site  Improvements  for  Camp  BuUis — enhance 
the  training  for  all  students  training  at  the  school. 

Correct  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Patient  Treatment  &  Decontamination 
Kit  Shortfalls — units  worldwide  are  unable  to  train  without  these  kits  (with  all  com- 
ponents). 

United  States  Army  Pacific  Command  Army  Environmental  Health  Activity  Nu- 
clear, Biological,  and  Chemical  Readiness  Training — medical  Nuclear,  Biological, 
and  Chemical  training/exercise  for  United  States  Army  Pacific  units. 

United  States  Army  Pacific  Commsmd  Army  Environmental  Health  Activity  Re- 
sponse Training  to  Terrorist/Opposition  Forces  use  of  Chemical  Biological  agents — 
training  and  equipment  for  Medical  Bio  Assessment  Response  Teams  in  United 
States  Army  Pacific. 

Public  Field  Manual  8-285 — Joint  doctrinal  manual  on  Treatment  of  Casualties 
&  Conventional  Military  Chemical  Injuries  is  ready  for  publication  and  is  needed 
by  every  medical  unit  world  wide. 

Navy  answer.  The  $10  million  appropriated  for  Navy  CBR-D  training  programs 
is  divided  as  specified  in  the  congressional  language,  50%  for  medical  training  and 
50%  for  specialized  skills  training. 

Medical  training:  Purchase  VTT  equipment,  operations,  and  maintenance  funding 
for  VTT  training,  and  CBR-D  course  conversion  contract  costs  to  provide  CBR-D 
training  for  medical  personnel  in  four  sites.  ($2.96  million) 

Develop  biological  programs  to  mirror  the  chemical  defense  programs  currently 
under  development.  Includes:  planning,  prevention  £uid  medical  programs  as  well  as 
the  VIPER  system/video  upgrade.  ($1.22  million) 

Develop  CBR-D  videos  for  training  including:  casualty  decontamination,  CBR-D 
self/buddy  aid,  CBR-D  training  for  corpsman  (field/afloat),  and  CBR-D  casualty 
treatment.  ($250,000) 

Develop  CD-ROM  training  materials  for  afloat  and  ashore  unit  training  in  CBR- 
D  examples  include:  Amphibious  CBR-D  emergency  extraction  and  CBR-D  casualty 
treatment  for  corpsman.  ($42,000) 
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Provide  ship  training  aids  for  Atropine  and  2-Pam  Chloride  Auto  Injector  trainers. 
($201,000) 

Purchase  MOPP  gear  for  distribution  to  medical  and  dental  treatment  facilities 
to  support  Mobile  Training  Team  site  visits  and  the  conduct  of  annual  refresher 
training.  ($251,000) 

Specialized  skills  training:  Purchase  computer  based  components  required  by 
afloat  and  shore  units  to  plan,  execute,  and  evaluate  CBR-D  exercises  and  conduct 
Computer  Based  Training  being  developed  in  CD-ROM  medium.  ($1.5  million) 

Develop  and  distribute  CD-ROM  training  materials  for  afloat  and  shore  unit 
training.  15  separate  CBT  training  topics  planned.  ($425,000) 

Develop  and  promulgate  a  CBR-D  master  plan  and  Navy  training  plan  for  the 
aviation  community.  ($200,000) 

Develop  the  CBR-D  master  plsm  for  Naval  Construction  forces  operation  environ- 
ment. ($100,000) 

Develop  and  distribute  eleven  CBR-D  videos  for  afloat  and  shore  units.  ($726,000) 

Develop  three  training  manuals  which  incorporate  updates  on  the  nature  of  chem- 
ical attacks  on  ships  and  the  resulting  hazard  to  personnel  for  use  by  afloat  and 
shore  units.  ($450,000) 

Develop  SALTS  capable  electronic  bulletin  board  to  Unk  NCTC  DET  FORT 
MCCLELLAN  and  afloat  and  shore  tmits  for  direct  access  to  CBR-D  assistance. 
($60,000) 

Develop  a  CBR-D  confidence  chamber  for  use  by  Repair  Party  Leader  course. 
($63,000) 

Upgrade  RTC  Great  Lakes  confidence  chamber  to  support  CBR-D  training  for  re- 
cruits. ($200,000) 

Develop  a  CBR-D  confidence  chamber  for  use  at  Mine  Warfare  Training  center 
for  use  by  Repair  Party  Leader  course.  ($63,000) 

Update  CBR-D  curricula  used  in  Shipboard  Specialist  and  Disaster  Preparedness 
Officer  courses  at  NCTC  DET  FORT  MCCLELIAN.  ($100,000) 

Purchase  and  install  Technical  Training  Equipment  at  NCTC  DET  FORT 
MCCLELLAN  for  CBR-D  training.  TTE  includes:  RSCAAL,  IBADS,  CAMS,  ICAMS, 
Improved  Pt  detection,  SALAD  and  other  systems.  ($320,000) 

Develop  and  install  computer  based  training  for  Disaster  Preparedness  Officer 
course  for  CBR-D  training.  ($320,000)  Develop  radiation  simulation  package  for  stu- 
dents during  field  exercises.  ($100,000), 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  received  $10  million  of  the  $50  mUhon 
FY  1996  plus  up  for  DoD.  The  following  programs  were  funded  with  this  increase: 

Specialized  Skills  and  Training — $2.8  Million.  The  Marine  Corps  did  not  initiate 
new  training  programs  but  augmented  our  current  training  programs  through  in- 
creased student  throughput  and  special  support  at  nuclear/biological/chemical 
courses. 

Initial  Issue — $3.0  million.  We  are  procuring  NBC  masks,  voice  communications 
adapters,  and  second  skins.  These  will  be  provided  to  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  for 
training  and/or  use  in  real  world  contingencies. 

Fox  Vehicle  Training — $2.2  million.  The  Marine  Corps  is  removing  10  Fox  NBC 
vehicles  from  storage  and  returning  them  to  active  use.  These  vehicles  provide  the 
Marine  Corps  an  enhanced  ability  to  train  in  chemical  agent  detection. 

BiologicaiyChemical  Response  Force — $2.0  million.  The  Marine  Corps  is  estab- 
lishing a  centralized  capability  to  respond  to  a  chemical  or  biological  incident.  When 
fully  operational,  the  response  force  will  be  able  to  respond  to  incidents  affecting  De- 
partment of  Navy  installations  and  Department  of  State  assets  worldwide,  assisting 
the  commander  in  post-incident  consequence  management. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  $5  million  received  by  the  Air  Force  for  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Defense  Training  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Committee: 

[In  millions  of  doUeirs] 

MAJCOM  funded  homestation  training  requirements  $2.4 

Contracted  training  guidance  packages  1.4 

Purchased  Mask  Fit  Test/Training  Kits  1.2 

5.0 

Question.  At  what  level  are  these  programs  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
request? 

Army  answer.  There  are  no  funds  for  these  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budg- 
et request  because  these  programs  were  designed  as  single  year  programs  with  ben- 
efits continuing  through  the  outyears.  For  example,  producing  an  exportable  train- 
ing package  for  regional  commanders-in-chief  and  their  staffs  will  create  benefits  as 
long  as  the  training  package  is  current. 
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Navy  answer.  There  is  no  funding  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  re- 
quest for  additional  CBR-D  training. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  We  are  not  initiating  any  new  chemical/biological  training 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request.  We  will  continue  to  fund  existing 
courses  of  instruction  while  increasing  the  number  of  students  attending  formal 
training. 

We  will  stand  up  a  Chemical/Biological  Incident  Response  Force  (CBIRF)  at  Ma- 
rine Forces  Atlantic  during  June  1996.  The  CBIRF  will  provide  other  Fleet  Marine 
Force  (FMF)  units  chemical/biological  sustainment  training  as  appropriate. 

Air  Force  answer.  We  have  not  identified  an  overall  program  requirement.  We 
have  funded  the  highest  MAJCOM  priorities.  Lower  unfunded  priorities  have: 
Limited  attendance  to  Joint  and  Service  CB  professional  training; 
Limited  procurement  of  new  innovative  CB  training  equipment;  and 
Limited  incorporation  CB  scenarios  in  Joint  and  Service  exercises. 
Question.  Do  you  feel  there  are  any  specific  funding  shortfalls  for  this  type  of 
training  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Army  answer.  The  Joint  Nuclear,  Biological,  emd  Chemical  Defense  Board  has 
identified  the  following  shortfalls  requiring  additional  funding  for  training  to  ad- 
dress issues  identified  in  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office  report  on  Chemical  Biologi- 
cal Defense,  March  1996. 

Regional  Commander/In-Chief  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Simulation:  Five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal  year 
2001  for  a  total  of  two  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Provides  direct  on 
site  manpower  support  to  regional  commanders-in-chief  for  United  States  Atlantic, 
Central,  European,  Pacific  Commands  and  to  United  States  Forces  Korea  to  assist 
with  inserting  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  events  into  Joint  Simulations  and 
exercises.  An  Analyst  would  assist  with  conducting  courses  of  action  analysis  on  the 
effects  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  on  the  command's  operational  plans. 

Enhanced  Combat  Training  Center  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Training: 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal 
year  2001  for  a  total  of  two  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  enhance- 
ment provides  personnel  to  develop  improved  Chemical  Biological  (CB)  defense  sce- 
narios, conduct  enhanced  training,  document  successes  and  failures  and  provide  les- 
sons learned  from  Combat  Training  Centers  chemical  and  biological  training.  This 
will  allow  for  more  realistic  training  and  continue  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  training. 

Enhance  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Simulations:  Eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  a  total  of  four 
million  dollars.  This  enhancement  will  ensure  that  chemical  and  biological  environ- 
ments are  adequately  represented  in  joint  wargame  models  and  simulation.  This 
will  provide  necessary  upgrades  to  the  software.  Computer  models  and  simulations 
are  the  primary  training  tools  for  operational  and  strategic  level  commanders.  Accu- 
rate chemical  and  biological  representation  provides  a  cost  effective  means  to  train 
senior  leaders  and  commanders  and  their  staffs. 

Joint  Doctrine  Support:  One  million,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  fiscal  year 
for  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  a  total  of  five  miUion,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  enhancement  will  provide  fully  modernized  joint  doctrine  and 
training  support  packages,  by  echelon  for  joint  forces.  Multimedia  training  tech- 
niques will  be  utiUzed  to  facilitate  learning  and  minimize  the  effective  training  of 
the  joint  force.  This  product  will  provide  the  necessary  tools  to  the  joint  force  com- 
manders to  conduct  efficient  and  effective  training.  The  support  package  will  pro- 
vide critical  "how  to  train"  information  to  the  joint  force. 

Joint  Senior  Leader  Training:  Two  million  dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year 
1997  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  a  total  of  ten  million  dollars.  This  enhancement 
provides  a  fully  funded  short  resident  training  course  to  bring  2000  joint  senior  force 
leaders  per  year  to  the  United  States  Army  Chemical  School.  The  course  will  utilize 
the  Army  Chemical  School's  Uve  agent  training  facility,  and  capitalize  on  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  resident  training  programs  already  in  place.  The 
training  will  focus  on  the  basics  of  chemical  and  biological  defense  and  include  live 
agent  training.  It  wiU  address  issues  on  how  to  fight  under  CB  threat  conditions 
at  the  operational  level  and  how  to  train  forces  in  CB  defense.  It  will  teach  leaders 
how  to  identify  and  correct  deficiencies  in  CB  defense  readiness. 

Regional  Commander-in-Chief  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Training:  Three 
million  dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  a  total 
of  fifteen  million  dollars.  This  will  export  a  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  training 
exercise/package  to  regional  commander-in-chiefs  and  their  staffs  on  an  annual 
basis.  Training  will  include  one  or  more  computer  simulated  exercises  to  provide  re- 
alistic effects  from  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  attacks  and  for  the  regional 
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commander-in-chiefi'stafif  actions  to  mitigate  those  effects.  Packages  will  include 
leave  behind  state-of-the-art  active  learning  CD-ROM  nuclear,  biological,  and  chem- 
ical training  tools. 

Port  &  Airfield  Combined  Arms  in  a  Nuclear/Chemical  Environment:  Two  miUion 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1997;  three  milUon  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1998;  and  two  mil- 
lion dollars  for  fiscal  year  1999  for  a  total  of  seven  miUion  dollars.  The  original  Com- 
bined Arms  in  a  Chemical/Nuclear  Environment  Force  Development  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation quantitatively  determined  degradation  factors  for  ground  (Army)  combat 
forces  conducting  force  on  force  operations  in  a  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  en- 
vironment from  squad  to  battalion  level.  No  such  data  exists  for  port  and  airfield 
operations  in  a  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  environment.  This  initiative  will 
determine  the  human  performance  and  throughput  degradation  factors  associated 
with  port  and  airfield  operations  imder  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  conditions. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  piggybacking  on  the  Chemical/Biological  Port  Airfield 
Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration.  The  first  year  will  include  setup  and 
data  collection  during  the  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration.  The  second 
year  will  entail  further  data  collection  during  the  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstration  and  other  opportunities.  The  second  year  will  also  entail  analysis  of 
data.  The  last  year  will  complete  the  initiative  by  finishing  the  data  analysis  and 
producing  a  final  report  and  back  brief  for  senior  leaders,  including  service  chiefs, 
all  regional  commander-in-chief  and  their  staffs. 

Sustain  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation: 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal 
year  2001  for  a  total  of  two  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  enhance- 
ment will  continue  the  sustainment  of  the  Distributive  Interactive  Simulation  rep- 
resentation of  the  chemical  and  biological  environment.  Distributed  Interactive  Sim- 
ulation provides  the  necessary  tools  for  the  joint  force  commander  to  provide  effi- 
cient and  effective  training.  This  provides  consistent  training  and  seamless  joint 
force  operations  under  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  conditions. 

Medical  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Response:  Four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal  year  1999;  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  fiscal  year  2000  and  fiscal  year  2001  for  a  total  of  two  miUion,  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  enhancement  provides  trained  and  equipped  med- 
ical personnel  to  respond  to  radiological  and  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  at- 
tacks on  United  States  forces.  The  medical  biological  assessment  response  team  wUl 
be  capable  of  collecting  and  transporting  biomedical  samples  from  patients  and  de- 
ceased to  the  United  States  as  well  as  initiating  an  epidemiologic  assessment.  Cen- 
tral funding  will  provide  focused  support  and  training  of  the  response  team. 

Medical  Training:  Five  hundred  tnousand  dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year 
1997  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  a  total  of  two  miUion,  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Provides  central  funding  and  management  of  medical  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  defense  training.  Funding  will  be  used  to  conduct  enhanced  nuclear,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  medical  training  and  training  plans.  The  funding  wiU  increase 
training  opportunities  and  improve  unit  readiness  medical  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  training. 

Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Joint  Medical  Evaluation:  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1993;  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1999  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  a  total  of  one 
million,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Conduct  a  field  tested,  Joint  Service  de- 
fined medical  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  education  and  evaluation  program. 
The  program  will  lead  the  student  through  a  reproducible,  high  quality  nuclear,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  education  and  training  program  based  on  adaptive  self-paced 
cognitive  reactive  model.  The  program  provides  measurement  and  re-training 
through  feedback  medical  algorithms. 

Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Medical  Training:  One  milUon,  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1998;  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year  1999  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  a 
total  of  six  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Activates  the  Army  Medical 
Center  and  School  as  a  Primary  Distance  Learning  Facility  for  Medical  Nuclear,  Bi- 
ological, and  Chemical  training.  It  would  be  responsible  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment  and  manpower  resources,  development  and  conversion  of  existing  in- 
structional material,  and  installation  of  training  technology  infrastructure  to  sup- 
port distance  learning.  This  wUl  expand  the  Army  Medical  Center  and  School's  med- 
ical nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  educational  footprint  and  be  compatible  with 
the  existing  Navy  medical  education  system. 

Army  Medical  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical:  One  million,  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  fiscal  year  1997;  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  fiscal 
year  1998  and  fiscal  year  1999;  one  miUion,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  fis- 
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cal  year  2000;  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  fiscal  year  2001  for  a 
total  of  eight  million,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  establishes  enhanced 
medical  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  training  programs  at  the  Army  Medical 
Center  and  School.  The  comprehensive  medical  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
courses  would  include  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Medical  Specialty  training; 
Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Defense  Medical  Unit  Training  Simulations;  Up- 
grade to  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Defense  Medical  Training  facilities;  Med- 
ical Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Defense  Distributed  Training;  Nuclear,  Bio- 
logical, and  Chemical  Physician  OBC  Training;  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical 
Medical  Doctrine  Improvement;  and  a  Medical  Chemical  Biological  Course  Training 
Course. 

Navy  answer.  No.  Level  of  funding  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation 
is  adequate  to  meet  Navy  needs  for  CBR-D  training  at  this  time. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  We  have  sufficient  funding  to  continue  the  required 
sustainment  training  for  Marines  assigned  a  chemical/biological  defense  speciality. 
Air  Force  answer.  No  specific  funding  shortfalls  have  been  identified.  Secretary 
Perry's  April  1996  Document,  "Proliferation:  Threat  and  Response,"  highlights  this 
as  an  area  of  growing  concern.  We  anticipate  commanders  will  have  increased  fu- 
ture requirements  based  on  this  latest  guidance. 
Question.  How  would  you  assess  your  Service's  readiness  in  this  area? 
Army  answer.  Army  Regulation  350-41  establishes  a  comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram that  ensures  the  Army  can  conduct  effective  combat  operations  in  an  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  environment.  The  Army  incorporates  nuclear,  biological  and 
chemical  defense  training  into  every  echelon  of  military  schooling,  unit  level  train- 
ing, and  training  at  our  Combat  Training  Centers.  The  process  begins  in  basic  train- 
ing and  advanced  individual  training,  during  which  soldiers  receive  detailed  instruc- 
tion on  the  use  and  capabilities  of  individual  protection  equipment,  to  include  the 
mask,  protective  clothing,  and  chemical  detection  equipment.  Basic  and  advanced  of- 
ficer and  non-commissioned  officer  courses  stress  leader  and  collective  tasks,  such 
as  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  warning  and  reporting,  employment  of  detection 
and  monitoring  equipment,  planning  and  supervising  decontamination  and  survey 
missions,  and  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  equipment  maintenance.  Unit  level 
training  incorporates  these  tasks  into  section,  squad,  platoon,  company,  and  bat- 
talion level  exercises  on  a  routine  basis.  Unit  level  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
specialists  assigned  to  companies,  battalions  and  brigades  provide  expertise  and 
oversight  to  ensure  training  is  effective  and  consistent  with  current  doctrine. 

The  Army  is  continuing  efforts  to  maintain  a  robust  nuclear,  biological,  and  chem- 
ical defense  by  improving  its  fundamental  capabilities  in  three  major  areas:  con- 
tamination avoidemce;  force  protection;  and  decontamination. 

Army  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  defense  is  driven  by  the  threat  and  shaped 
by  our  warfighting  strategy  for  the  21st  Century.  We  have  focused  modernization 
on  early  warning,  protection  of  the  force,  and  rapid  recovery  to  maintain  operational 
tempo. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Chemical  and  Biological  Defense  program  has  the 
right  focus  and  is  providing  the  essential  capabilities  to  the  regional  commanders- 
in-chief  to  fight  and  win  on  a  contaminated  battlefield;  however,  resources  do  con- 
strain our  ability  to  field  these  essential  capabilities  to  the  complete  joint  force  sup- 
porting the  two  major  regional  contingency  strategy. 

Navy  answer.  The  impact  of  the  additional  resources  funded  in  the  fiscal  year 
1996  appropriation  cannot  be  assessed  at  this  time.  The  programs  are  under  devel- 
opment and  a  meaningful  evaluation  of  the  overall  CBR-D  training  program  will  not 
be  available  until  late  in  fiscal  year  1997;  however,  we  anticipate  Navy's  CBR-D 
readiness  will  be  enhanced  significantly  by  the  funding  provided  in  the  fiscal  year 
1996  appropriation. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  We  are  sustaining  our  material  and  training  readiness  in 
chemical/biological  defense  at  a  "mission  capable"  level  for  combat.  Training  in  some 
areas,  such  as  decontamination,  is  very  expensive  and  is  not  conducted  as  frequently 
as  less  expensive  training  areas  such  as  detection  and  basic  individual  protection. 
Air  Force  answer.  Our  assessment  of  CB  readiness  training  is  AMBER.  Lack  of 
perceived  threat  results  in  lack  of  training  at  local  level  and  minimum  play  of  CB 
by  MAJCOMs  and  Joint  Staff  in  major  exercises. 

Question.  Despite  the  increasing  threat  posed  by  chemical  and  biological  agents, 
the  Department  has  yet  to  implement  written  policies  and  procedures  covering  the 
use  of  biological  agent  vaccines.  Similarly,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  not 
emphasized  obtaining  permanent  FDA  approval  of  the  drugs  which  are  currently 
stocked  as  biological  agent  vaccines.  Gentleman,  what  is  the  status  of  DoD-wide 
poUcies  and  procedures  for  the  use  of  existing  biological  agent  vaccines? 
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Army  answer.  The  DoD  established  a  written  poUcy  for  a  DoD  immunization  pro- 
gram for  biological  warfare  defense,  DoD  Directive  6205.3.  Actions  required  by  that 
document  have  been  initiated.  A  validated  and  prioritized  list  of  biological  warfare 
threats  has  been  prepared  and  updated  annually.  Information  on  vaccines  and  im- 
munization protocols  necessary  to  protect  against  validated  threats  has  been  com- 
piled. This  information  is  being  reviewed  and  consultations  are  ongoing  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  implement  immunizations  of  the  specified  DoD  personnel  against 
specific  biological  warfare  threat  agent. 

Question.  Why  hasn't  DoD  placed  more  emphasis  on  obtaining  permEuient  FDA 
approval  of  the  stock  of  biological  agent  vaccines  versus  relying  on  their  status  as 
investigational  new  drugs? 

Army  answer.  DoD  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  obtaining  permanent  FDA  li- 
censer on  the  biological  vaccines.  It  is  the  goal  of  DoD  policy  that  its  personnel  will 
only  be  administered  products  that  are  fully  licensed  by  the  FDA.  The  DoD  has  al- 
ready met  that  goal  for  some  of  its  biological  agent  vaccines  and  is  actively  pursuing 
the  goal  for  the  vaccines  in  development.  FDA-approved,  licensed  vaccines  are  avail- 
able for  three  of  the  biological  threats:  smallpox,  plague,  and  anthrax.  Some  of  our 
vaccines,  e.g.,  against  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis  virus,  remain  an  IND  status 
because  it  is  not  prudent  to  pursue  their  time-consuming,  costly  licensing  since  we 
have  new  improved  vaccine  moving  through  the  advanced  development  stages  to- 
ward FDA  licenser.  A  great  deal  of  effort  in  the  development  of  our  final  products 
is  devoted  toward  satisfying  the  exacting  requirements  imposed  by  the  FDA.  There 
are  unique  aspects  of  testing  and  evaluation  for  the  vaccines  against  the  biological 
threats.  The  required  efficacy  testing  in  humans  is  not  possible  due  to  a  combination 
of  factors:  non-extremely  small  populations  of  naturally  exposed  individuals  for 
these  threat  agents,  the  unique  exposure  route  of  high  concentration  aerosol,  and 
the  ethical  constraints  against  exposing  humans  to  these  agents. 

Therefore,  animal  surrogate  models  of  human  protection  for  each  medical  product 
are  being  developed  and  used  to  support  the  efficacy  data  package  required  by  the 
FDA.  The  DoD  will  be  working  closely  with  the  FDA  in  approaching  this  new  ave- 
nue in  the  licensing  process. 

Depot  Maintenance  Backlog  and  Program  Funding 

Question.  The  Depot  Maintenance  program  declines  by  $277.3  million  among  the 
active  forces  and  by  $100  million  among  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Components  from 
fiscal  year  1996  to  1997.  The  most  significant  reductions  are  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
active  accounts.  These  accovmts  are  cut  by  $69.7  million  and  $317.6  million,  respec- 
tively. In  addition,  the  backlog  in  Navy  depot  maintenance  grows  by  $110  million 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  Greneral  Griffith,  what  programmatic  changes  allow  the  reduc- 
tion in  your  depot  maintenance  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request? 

Army  answer.  The  Army's  Operation  and  Maintenance  Depot  Maintenance  pro- 

fram  decreases  by  $69.7  million  between  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997  (from 
915.0  million  to  $845.3  million).  This  reduction  is  made  up  of  a  $11.4  million  price 
reduction,  a  $45.4  million  transfer  of  fixed  wing  aircraft  maintenance  out  of  depot 
maintenance  to  a  lower  level  of  maintenance,  and  an  overall  program  decrease  of 
$12.9  million  that  is  made  up  of  many  minor  program  increases  and  decreases. 

Navy  answer.  The  reduction  in  funding  for  ship  depot  maintenance  is  attributable 
to  year  to  year  fluctuations  in  ship  depot  maintenance  cycles.  Each  ship's  mainte- 
nance cycle  contains  one  maintenance  period  during  which  the  ship  is  dry-docked 
and  one  or  more  periods  which  do  not  require  dry-docking.  The  docking  maintenance 
periods  are  more  complex,  and  therefore  longer  and  more  expensive  than  the  non- 
docking  periods.  Since  the  interval  between  maintenance  periods  is  greater  than  one 
year,  maintenance  requirements  are  not  constant  from  year  to  year.  Fiscal  year 
1997  is  a  year  of  lesser  maintenance  requirement  (including  fewer  docking  mainte- 
nance periods)  compared  to  fiscal  year  1996  due  to  the  cyclic  nature  of  ship  depot 
maintenance.  In  addition,  there  was  a  submarine  refueling  overhaul  in  fiscal  year 
1996  (occurs  once  in  the  life  of  a  submarine).  This  maintenance  is  extremely  com- 
plex, and  therefore  very  expensive.  There  are  no  submarine  refuelings  scheduled  in 
fiscal  year  1997. 

The  aircraft  depot  maintenance  program  for  the  active  fleet  in  fiscal  year  1997 
actually  shows  an  increase  in  funding  of  nearly  $100  million  over  fiscal  year  1996 
levels.  Funding  for  the  Reserve  aircraft  depot  maintenance  program  shows  sUght 
growth,  but  the  growth  is  negated  by  changes  in  DBOF  rates.  Other  depot  mainte- 
nance categories,  for  other  end  items,  such  as  support  equipment,  ordnance  and 
other  miscellaneous  items,  are  being  funded  at  levels  commensurate  with  manage- 
able risk  m  order  to  concentrate  resources  in  higher  priority  areas. 
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Question.  Admiral  Johnson,  the  Navy  is  projecting  significant  backlog  growth  in 
fiscal  year  1997  for  all  types  on  Navy  weapons  systems.  If  additional  funding  be- 
comes available  for  depot  maintenance,  what  do  you  consider  your  highest  priority 
work? 

Answer.  If  additional  funds  were  available,  Navy  priorities  for  depot  maintenance 
are  as  follows: 

Ship  depot  maintenance  ($0-192  million) 

$43  million  funds  two  overhauls  in  backlog 
$80  million  funds  normal  goal  of  94%  of  requirement 
$192  milhon  funds  100%  of  requirement 
Aircraft  depot  maintenance  ($0-132  million) 
Eliminates  airframe  backlog 

Real  Property  Maintenance 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  1996  Appropriations  Act,  $700  million  was  added  for 
real  property  maintenance  (RPM)  of  which  $322  milhon  was  directed  for  barracks 
renovation  and  maintenance.  The  fiscal  year  1997  request  is  significantly  below  the 
1996  level.  The  1997  request  is  over  $450  milhon  less  than  the  1996  request,  and 
it  is  nearly  $1.2  billion  less  than  the  enacted  amount.  In  addition,  the  backlog  of 
real  property  maintenance  (BMAR)  grows  by  nearly  $1  biUion  from  fiscal  year  1996 
to  1997.  Growth  occurs  primarily  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  active 
accounts. 

To  what  extent  do  DoD  and  the  Services  have  a  strategic  plan,  with  identified  pri- 
orities, goals,  and  funding  requirements  for  upgrading  their  facilities? 

Army  answer.  Our  top  priority  is  to  fund  near  term  readiness  and  have  a  bal- 
anced overall  program  within  constrained  resources.  That  has  created  some  short- 
falls in  infrastructure  revitahzation.  Given  that,  the  Army  has  a  three-part  strategy 
for  facilities.  First,  we  have  focused  our  available  investment  resources  on  strategic 
mobility  facUities;  quality  of  life  faciHties,  that  is,  barracks  and  family  housing;  and 
must-fund  mission  and  environmental  requirements.  Second,  we  are  divesting  the 
Army  of  excess  facilities  by  demolition,  privatization  where  possible,  and  partner- 
ships with  local  communities.  Third,  we  are  reducing  the  total  requirement  by  con- 
sohdating  into  our  best  facihties,  eliminating  leases,  expediting  base  closures,  and 
conserving  energy.  We  have  developed  specific  goals  or  funding  targets  for  these  ele- 
ments in  our  strategy. 

Navy  answer;  The  Navy's  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  real  property  maintenance 
sustains  the  enhanced  funding  for  bachelor  quarters  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1994 
(70%  over  historical,  pre-94  levels)  to  fuUy  fund  recurring  maintenance,  and  improve 
the  hving  conditions  of  our  single  sailors.  Overall  Navy  RPM  requirements  are  de- 
veloped from  regularly  scheduled  field  inspections  of  all  facilities,  and  then 
prioritized  by  the  nature  of  the  deficiencies,  the  associated  impact  on  installation 
missions,  and  the  type  of  facility.  Maintenance  and  repair  requirements  remaining 
unfunded  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  are  reported  by  each  Navy  installation,  and 
classified  as  either  "critical"  or  "deferrable".  Only  critical  deficiencies  are  reported 
as  the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  £ind  are  those  which  should  have  been 
funded  in  the  prior  year  due  to  the  risk  to  installation  mission,  life  safety  or  health 
requirements,  environmental  compliamce  requirements,  or  degradation  of  quahty  of 
life.  The  impact  of  faciUty  conditions  on  installation  missions  are  annually  assessed 
through  the  Shore  Base  Readiness  Report,  with  a  higher  priority  placed  on  correc- 
tion of  deficiencies  which  put  at  risk  installation  support.  Finally,  the  Navy 
prioritizes  execution  of  limited  RPM  resources  by  the  type  of  facHity,  which  are  di- 
vided into  three  priorities:  high,  medium,  and  low.  "High"  priority  facihties  include 
those  in  support  of  waterfront  and  aviation  operations,  training  facihties,  bachelor 
quarters,  and  utility  systems. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance  re- 
flected in  this  budget  is  $844  milUon  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.  Within  current 
fiscal  constraints,  the  backlog  is  expected  to  grow  by  approximately  $100  milhon  per 
year,  exceeding  $1  bilhon  by  fiscal  year  1999.  The  Marine  Corps  goal  would  be  to 
arrest  and  eventually  reduce  the  backlog  to  $100  milhon;  this  would  be  achievable 
by  the  year  2010  through  a  steady  state  real  property  maintenance  profile  of  ap- 
proximately $500  million  per  year.  With  a  fiscally  constrained  program  of  approxi- 
mately $300  million  per  year,  our  goal  cannot  be  met. 

As  an  alternative  strategy  to  deal  with  Umited  resources,  we  are  emphasizing  the 
most  critical  BMAR  affecting  mission  readiness  and  quality  of  Ufe.  specifically,  we 
are  funding  barracks  maintenance  at  a  rate  greater  than  other  categories  of  facih- 
ties with  the  intent  of  ehminating  the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  in  these 
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facilities  by  2004.  We  are  also  stressing  other  mission  critical  related  facilities  re- 
pair to  ensure  our  key  facilities  remain  operationally  ready. 

Air  Force  Answer.  The  Air  Force  has  strategic  areas  designed  to  tie  facility  and 
infrastructure  requirements  to  program  resources  through  fiscal  year  2005.  An  up- 
dated strategic  planning  document  is  currently  being  developed,  updating  the  1990 
plan.  The  plan  will  provide  indicators  to  determine  levels  of  investment.  The  draft 
updated  plan  identifies  goals,  objectives  and  milestones  for  accompUshing  facility 
priorities  in  four  areas: 

Combat  and  Contingency  Engineering 
Base  Operations,  Maintenance  and  Development 
Environmental  Leadership 
Housing  Excellence 
Priorities  and  funding  requirements  will  be  identified  through  the  programming 
process,  not  in  the  Strategic  Plan. 

Question.  Despite  the  increase  in  fiscal  year  1996  funding,  the  backlog  grows  sub- 
stantially in  1997.  What  specific  shortfalls  occur  in  your  program  due  to  reduced 
funding  levels? 

Army  answer.  The  Army's  shortfall  in  real  property  maintenance  funding  for  ac- 
tive and  reserve  components  is  $860  miUion.  We  require  $520  million  of  this  amount 
to  arrest  the  growth  of  maintenance  and  repair  backlogs  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  the 
other  $340  miUion  to  begin  reducing  the  backlog. 

Navy  answer.  The  Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM)  program  includes  recurring, 
day-to-day  faciUties  maintenance  and  minor  repairs,  major  repairs,  minor  construc- 
tion (less  than  $300,000),  and  demohtion  of  excess  facilities.  Recurring  maintenance 
and  minor  repairs  tend  to  be  non-discretionary  day-to-day  requirements,  and  the 
Navy  budget  request  sustains  bachelor  quarters  RPM  at  the  enhanced  levels  started 
in  fiscal  year  1994  (70%  over  pre-94  levels).  The  primary  shortfall  from  the  funding 
level  required  to  prevent  backlog  growth  is  then  in  major  repairs  of  facilities  other 
than  bachelor  quarters,  and  in  demolition  of  excess  facilities. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  appreciates  the  1996  plus-up  which  al- 
lows for  a  lower  BMAR  going  into  1997.  Unfortunately,  reduced  funding  in  1997  wUl 
result  in  renewed  growth  to  the  backlog.  As  a  result  of  present  fiscal  constraints, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  less  major  facilities  repairs  and  minor  construction,  primarily 
to  general  mission  support  facilities.  We  will,  however,  hold  the  level  of  recurring 
maintenance  and  emergency  service  work  relatively  constant,  as  this  work  is  nec- 
essary to  control  the  rate  of  facilities  deterioration  and  keep  them  mission  ready. 

Air  Force  answer.  Actually,  the  Air  Force  backlog  decreased  from  $2.9  biUion  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996  to  a  projected  $2.8  biUion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997 
at  fiscal  year  1997  funding  levels.  Fiscal  year  1996  funding  increases  also  reduced 
the  backlog.  The  Air  Force  would  use  additional  increases  to  fund  dormitory  im- 
provements, unsatisfactory  facility  and  infrastructure  requirements  impacting  our 
missions,  quality  of  life  facihties  (dining  facilities,  fitness  centers,  etc.)  and  demoli- 
tion. 

Question.  What  annual  funding  level  is  required  to  stabiHze  backlog  growth  for 
each  of  the  services? 

Army  answer.  The  Army  needs  nearly  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1997,  which  is  85% 
of  our  annual  RPM  requirement,  to  stabiUze  backlog  growth. 

Navy  answer.  The  Navy  Real  Property  Maintenance  (O&M,  N)  budget  request  is 
approximately  $110  million  under  the  minimum  funding  required  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  the  critical  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  needs  $422  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1997 
to  stabilize  the  backlog.  Financing  at  approximately  the  $500  million  level  would 
allow  for  a  phased  reduction  in  the  backlog.  The  fiscal  year  1997  fiscal  constraints 
only  allows  President's  Budget  financing  of  $298  milhon  for  maintenance  of  real 
property. 

Air  Force  answer.  An  annual  funding  level  of  $1,663  miUion  (adjusted  for  infla- 
tion) will  stabilize  the  backlog  of  $2.6  billion.  The  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budg- 
et is  $1,322  million. 

Question.  Various  witnesses  testifying  before  this  Committee  have  continued  to 
highlight  housing  and  barracks  improvements  as  priorities  for  improving  quaUty  of 
life.  Grientlemen,  what  is  your  backlog  of  RPM  for  housing  and  barracks? 

Army  answer.  Using  our  estimates  for  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  our  backlog  of 
maintenance  and  repair  for  barracks  would  be  a  little  less  than  $1.0  billion,  or 
roughly  one-fourth  of  our  total  backlog.  For  family  housing,  our  backlog  is  $620  mil- 
lion. 

Navy  answer.  The  backlog  in  housing  and  barracks  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995 
(adjusted  for  approved  base  closures)  is  as  follows: 
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BARRACKS  BACKLOG— OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  NAVY  &  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE, 

NAVY  RESERVE 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Critical                                                        Deferrable 

Total 

$420                                                      $440 

$860 

FAMILY  HOUSING  BACKLOG     FAMILY  HOUSING,  NAVY 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Maintenance  &  repairs                                            Improvements 

Total 

$1,700                                                  $900 

$2,600 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  JVIarine  Corps  backlog  in  barracks  for  fiscal  year  1997 
is  projected  to  be  $78  million.  The  BlVLAJl  for  Family  Housing  (under  $15,000  per 
unit)  is  projected  to  be  $60.0  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  Family  Housing  backlog,  given  current  fiscal  year  1997 
program,  will  be  $985  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.  The  additional  fiscal 
year  1997  executable  level  is  $140  million  for  family  housing.  All  of  the  housing  exe- 
cutable backlog  supports  quality  of  life  requirements. 

We  do  not  currently  know  our  total  dormitory  RPM  backlog;  we  have  a  contractor 
visiting  each  of  our  bases  to  assist  the  Air  Force  in  developing  a  Dormitory  JVIaster 
Plan  that  outlines  our  total  dormitory  requirement,  includiiig  KPM  backlog.  We  are 
also  assessiag  dormitory  maintenance  and  repair  requirements  and  conversion  of 
central  latrine  dorms  to  the  new  "one-plus-one"  construction  standard.  The  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  1997  executable  level  is  $120  miUion,  all  of  which  supports  quality 
of  life  dormitory  requirements. 

We  appreciate  the  $100  million  RPM  plus-up  for  dormitory  renovations  in  fiscal 
year  1996  and  have  exe^-uted  all  $100  million  of  this  quality  of  life  increase. 

Question.  If  additional  funds  become  available  for  RPIVI  including  barracks  ren- 
ovation, what  would  be  your  priorities  for  such  funding?  How  wovdd  you  recommend 
that  funds  be  distributed  between  barracks  renovation  and  maintenance,  and  other 
work? 

Army  answer.  If  Army  funding  for  real  property  maintenance  were  increased,  first 
we  would  apply  $155  miUion  for  utUities  infrastructure  repairs  and  then  we  would 
apply  $165  million  for  barracks  repairs. 

Navy  answer.  As  the  Navy  Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM)  budget  request  sus- 
tains bachelor  quarters  RPM  at  the  enhanced  levels  started  in  fiscal  year  1994  (70% 
over  pre-fiscal  year  1994  levels),  additional  funding  would  go  towards  correction  of 
critical  deficiencies  primarily  in  other  high  priority  facilities  and  demoUtion  of  ex- 
cess facilities.  "High"  priority  facilities  include  those  in  support  of  waterfront  and 
aviation  operations,  training  facilities,  and  utility  systems. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Our  first  priority  for  additional  RPM  funding,  should  addi- 
tional resources  be  provided,  is  for  quality  of  life  (which  is  mostly  barracks  repairs) 
and  totals  $33  million.  Our  second  priority  is  for  repair  and  maintenance  to  mission 
related  facilities  totaling  $81  million.  Finally,  our  third  priority  is  $79  milUon  for 
repair  and  maintenance  to  mission  support  facilities. 

Air  Force  answer.  An  additional  $341  million,  bringing  the  fiscal  year  1997  level 
to  $1663  million,  would  be  distributed  as  follows: 

$120  mUlion  for  dormitory  improvements  (executable  backlog) 
$72  million  for  demolition,  which  would  fully  fund  the  remaining  $26  nuUion 
for  fiscal  year  1996  and  $46  milHon  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  requirement 

$149  million  for  unsatisfactory  facilities  which  have  an  impact  on  our  mission, 
thereby  reducing  work  force  effectiveness,  quality  of  life,  and  readiness 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1997  operation  and  maintenance  overview  refers  to  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  method  for  estimating  the  BMAR.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
proposed  changes? 

Army  answer.  I  favor  the  proposed  chgrnges.  The  Army  discontinued  collecting 
Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair  (BIMAR)  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995  based 
on  the  fielding  of  the  Installation  Status  Report  (ISR)  Part  I  on  Facilities.  ISR  is 
a  decision  support  system  designed  to  assist  installation  commanders  with  the  man- 
agement of  Army  installations.  Commanders  assess  the  condition  of  their  facilities 
to  meet  readiness  needs  as  red,  amber,  or  green.  ISR  then  estimates  the  cost  to  sus- 
tain current  conditions,  or  to  improve  them  from  red  to  amber,  or  from  amber  to 
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green.  ISR  is  not  BMAR  in  a  different  form,  because  BMAR  was  a  measure  of  un- 
funded maintenance  and  repair  projects,  and  ISR  is  a  measure  of  sustainment  costs. 

Navy  answer.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair 
reported  by  the  Navy  has  been  based  on  actual  "fence  to  fence"  field  inspections  of 
Navy  facHities.  Deficiencies  for  which  funds  were  not  available  are  reported  each 
year  by  each  activity  in  the  Navy's  Annual  Inspection  Summary  (AIS),  and  are  fur- 
ther divided  into  those  which  are  considered  "critical"  and  "deferrable."  The  Navy 
has  been  a  full  participant  with  DoD  and  the  other  Services  in  the  development  of 
the  Condition  Assessment  Survey  (CAS).  The  Navy  hopes  to  incorporate  the  auto- 
mated inspection,  estimating,  and  maintenance  planning  systems  of  the  CAS  into 
the  existing  Navy  facility  inspection  and  long-range  maintenance  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  proposed  changes,  which  I  believe  refer  to  the  Com- 
mander's Assessment  System,  would  standardize  the  development  of  requirements 
across  the  services.  From  an  oversight  standpoint,  that  would  be  good.  But,  while 
our  requirements  are  based  on  inspection,  the  changes  proposed  would  increase  the 
level  of  inspection.  This  would  result  in  a  higher  cost  in  either  manpower  or  con- 
tracts to  perform  the  work.  We  would  recommend  the  proposed  system  be  further 
developed  and  tested  prior  to  a  full  scale  implementation. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  Air  Force  has  not  reviewed  any  proposed  changes  to  esti- 
mating BMAR.  Therefore,  we  have  no  opinion.  AF/CE  and  OSD  (Installations)  are 
not  aware  of  the  changes  the  fiscal  year  1997  operation  and  maintenance  overview 
proposes.  The  Air  Force  realizes  that  BMAR  has  limitations,  but  is  also  a  useful  tool 
in  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  Services  are  maintaining  their  facilities  and 
infrastructure. 

Soldier  Enhancement  and  Initial  Issue  Gear 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1996  Appropriations  Act  provided  an  additional  $16  mil- 
lion to  the  Marine  Corps  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  initial  issue  gear,  such  as 
cold  weather  clothing  and  bivouac  gear.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  have 
informally  advised  the  Committee  that  procurement  of  this  gear  could  continue  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  General  Griffith,  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the  potential  to  speed 
up  the  acquisition  of  cold  weather  gear  in  the  Army.  Please  describe  the  Army  pro- 
gram in  this  area  and  your  priorities. 

Army  answer.  The  Central  Funding 'and  Fielding  program  fields  critical  life  sup- 
port equipment  to  Force  Package  1  and  Force  Package  2  units  as  quickly  as  funding 
allows.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  following  (in  priority  order)  will  be  funded:  Mounted 
Crewman  Cold/Wet  Glove,  Modular  Sleeping  Bag  System,  and  Second  Generation 
Extended  Cold  Weather  Clothing  System.  The  Motmted  Crewman  ColdAVet  Glove 
provides  flame  and  cold/wet  protection,  improved  dexterity  and  improved  tactUity  to 
combat  vehicle  crewmen  and  air  crewmen.  A  currently  available  Navy  item  will  be 
fielded.  The  Modular  Sleeping  Bag  System  uses  the  bag  within  a  bag  concept.  Using 
varying  combinations  of  the  system  components,  protection  is  provided  from  50  to 
—  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  Second  Generation  Extended  Cold  Weather  Clothing 
System  improves  the  current  system  with  a  better  design  and  less  bulk.  It  provides 
protection  in  the  40  to  -  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  temperature  range. 

Question.  If  additional  funding  becomes  available,  what  are  your  requirements? 

Army  answer.  The  Army  would  accelerate  the  fielding  of  the  above  cold  weather 
clothing  by  procuring  the  required  quantities  for  Force  Package  1  and  Force  Pack- 
age 2  in  fiscal  year  1997.  An  additional  $45.7  million  would  procure  the  requirement 
for  the  Modular  Sleeping  Bag  System.  An  additional  $3.9  million  would  procure  the 
requirement  for  the  Mounted  Crewman  ColdAVet  Glove  for  Force  Package  1  and 
Force  Package  2.  An  additional  $9.7  million  would  procure  the  requirement  for  the 
Second  Greneration  Extended  Cold  Weather  Clothing  System. 

Question.  General  Heamey,  the  Committee  understands  that  you  could  further  ac- 
celerate procurement  of  initial  issue  gear  for  Marines  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Please  de- 
scribe the  Marine  Corps  program  in  this  area  and  your  priorities. 

Marine  Corps  Euiswer.  The  items  financed  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  for  Ini- 
tial Issue  are  Individual  Combat  Clothing  and  Equipment  and  Organizational 
Equipment  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces.  The  Marine  Corps'  priority  is 
to  eijiance  both  the  war  fighting  capability  and  the  combat  load  and  comfort  of  the 
individual  Marine.  Accelerating  the  procurement  of  these  items  will  get  better  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Force,  increasing  the  survivability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  individual  Marines  operating  in  all  types  of  environments. 

Question.  If  additional  funding  becomes  available,  what  are  youi-  requirements? 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Initial  issue  equipment  for  the  individual  active  and  re- 
serve Marine  is  the  Commandant's  highest  unfunded  near-term  readiness  require- 
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ment.  This  equipment  is  essential  to  ensuring  our  Marines  survive  and  sustain 
themselves  during  combat  operations  and  that  they  maintain  a  competitive  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy  by  being  more  comfortable,  rested,  and  ready  to  fight.  Initial 
issue  equipment  is  as  essential  to  the  mission  as  high  technology  weaponry  and  air- 
craft— this  equipment  makes  the  individual  Marine  a  more  lethal  foe. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  fiscal  year  1996  Congressional  plus-up  for  this  critical 
requirement.  This  increase  allowed  us  to  msike  significant  progress  toward  properly 
equipping  our  Marines. 

Following  is  a  list  of  unfunded  fiscal  year  1997  requirements: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


2nd  Generation  ECWCS '  

Modular  Pack  System  

Improved  Bivy  Sack  

LWCWUS2 

Cold  Weather  Sock  System 

ACVC  Helmet  3  

TRHS"  

Mask  Communication  Adapter 
Laser  Eye  Protection  


O&MMC 

(Active) 

O&MMCR 
(Reserves) 

$8,900 
4,500 

$4,830 

5,200 
1,700 
2,000 

3,600 
460 

1,700 

34 

1,020 

800 

Total  25,000  10,744 

'  ECWCS— Extended  Cold  Weather  Clothing  System 
2LWCWUS— Light  Weight  Cold  Weather  Underwear  System 
^ACVC — Advanced  Combat  Vehicle  Crewmen's  Helmet 
*TRHS — Tray  Ration  Heating  System 

Strategic  Mobility 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1996  Appropriations  Act  increased  strategic  mobility 
funding  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  accounts  by  $76  million  above  the  budget 
request.  Additional  funding  provided  for  mobility  enhancements  at  DoD  faciUties, 
such  as  ports,  piers  and  railheads,  and  materiel  for  both  Southwest  Asia  and  Korea. 
The  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  the  Army  funds  less  than  80%  of  the  mobiUty  re- 
quirement and  previous  testimony  on  the  1997  budget  highlights  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  these  programs.  General  Griffith,  the  Committee  is  aware  that 
you  have  funded  significantly  less  than  your  total  mobility  requirements.  What  spe- 
cific shortfalls  are  there  in  the  Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Army  answer.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program  has  short- 
falls in  the  areas  of  planned  cyclic  maintenance,  transload  of  prepositioned  equip- 
ment and  stocks  from  five  Roll-On/Roll-Off  (RO/RO)  ships  to  three  Large  Medium 
Speed  RO/RO  ships,  deployment  infrastructure  improvements,  and  deployment 
training. 

Question.  Gentlemen,  for  several  years  the  Committee  has  provided  strategic  mo- 
biUty enhancements  funding  to  DoD.  If  we  are  able  to  continue  this  support,  what 
are  your  priorities  for  enhancing  rail  and  airheads,  ports,  piers,  and  other  mobility 
related  facilities? 

Army  answer.  In  the  past,  the  Army  has  been  able  to  use  mobility  enhancements 
funding  to  accomplish  rail  upgrades/improvements  at  various  depots  and  ports,  run- 
way repair  at  Fort  Hood  and  railway  bridge  repair  at  Fort  Carson.  In  fiscal  year 
1997,  the  Army  would  use  the  funditig  for  runway  and  taxiway  repairs  at  Fort  Bliss, 
airfield  lighting  repair  at  Fort  Benning,  rail  improvements  at  Red  River,  Tooele, 
McAlester  and  Letterkenny  and  containerization  pads  at  Red  River.  Other  projects 
include  a  deployable  communications  and  automation  package  which  assists  the 
port  commander  in  opening  a  port,  and  other  movement  control  automation  im- 
provements which  will  provide  more  accurate  data  earlier  in  the  deployment.  Addi- 
tionally, if  Other  Procurement  funding  were  made  available,  the  Army  would  begin 
procurement  of  container  handling  equipment  required  at  power  projection  installa- 
tions and  depots.  These  projects  improve  the  Army's  ability  to  provide  combat  and 
support  capability  early  in  contingency  scenarios. 

Navy  answer.  The  Navy's  priorities  for  the  use  of  future  Mobility  Enhancement 
Funds  (MEF)  should  they  become  available  are  based  on  United  States  Transpor- 
tation Command's  (USTC)  stated  objectives  and  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  Therefore, 
our  focus  is  on  projects  that  improve  our  joint  deployment  capability  and  mobility 
of  containerized  sustainment  supplies,  especially  ammunition.  Specifically,  we  are 
emphasizing  the  infrastructure  requirements  of  our  ports  and  piers  in  order  to  fa- 
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cilitate  the  quick  and  efficient  movement  of  containerized  supplies  and  ammunition 
into  the  theater.  The  Navy  is  also  interested  in  the  further  development  and  en- 
hancement of  our  Migration  and  In-Transit  Visibility  systems.  We  expect  these  sys- 
tems will  significantly  contribute  to  direct  improvements  in  operational  readiness 
and  command  and  control.  Lastly,  the  Navy  is  interested  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining enroute  infrastructure  for  rapid  response  in  support  of  a  2  Major  Regional 
Conflict  (MRC)  scenario  similar  to  that  in  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study-Bottom 
Up  Review  (MRS-BUR).  Maintaining  this  enroute  infrastructure  between  the  source 
of  supply  and  our  forces  is  increasingly  more  important  as  our  service  becomes  more 
expeditionary  in  nature.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  funding 
program  and  look  forward  to  submitting  our  priorities  should  the  opportunity  occur. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  During  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Marine  Corps  submitted  57 
Mobility  Enhancement  Fund  Projects  to  TRANSCOM,  totahng  $35.15  million.  Ten 
projects  were  funded  for  a  total  of  $6,636  million.  The  Marine  Corps  maintains  a 
prioritized  list  of  required  projects  that  would  further  enhance  our  ability  to  deploy 
forces,  should  additional  funding  become  available.  Our  priorities  are  focused  on 
three  areas:  base  infrastructure  improvements,  containerization,  and  automated 
identification  technology. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  Air  Force  has  been  actively  working  the  mobility  enhance- 
ment funding  issue  for  several  years  including  our  inputs  this  year  for  fiscal  year 
1996  Mobility  Infrastructure  Enhancement  Funds  (MEF)  to  the  United  States 
Transportation  Command  (USTRANSCOM)  for  43  mobility  related  projects  totaling 
$31  million  at  key  strategic  mobility  bases. 

Our  prioritized  list  of  projects  included  improvements/repairs  to  runways, 
taxiways,  parking  ramps,  airfield  lighting,  cargo  marshaling  yards  and  ammunition 
loading  areas  at  CONUS  and  enroute  support  locations.  None  of  the  43  projects  we 
submitted  this  year  were  funded  due  to  a  decrease  in  available  mobiUty  enhance- 
ment funds  (reduced  from  $41  million  to  $31  million)  and  changing  priorities  by  the 
DoD. 

The  Air  Force  did  receive  $3.3  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  MEF  for 
USTRANSCOM  directed  repairs  to  above  ground  fuel  storage  tanks  at  Torrejon  AB, 
Spain,  a  contingency  enroute  mobility  location. 

Mobility  Enhancement  Funds  received  in  past  years  were  used  for  numerous  im- 
provement projects  to  our  mobility  infrastructure.  Continued  support  with  these 
funds  will  provide  the  USAF  with  resources  we  can  use  to  support  ovu*  worldwide 
wartime  strategic  mobility  commitments  at  key  airfields  and  cargo  handling  facili- 
ties. 

Question.  General  Griffith  and  General  Heamey,  do  you  beheve  that  the  fiscal 
year  1997  request  adequately  provides  for  prepositioned  materiel  as  weU  as  for  the 
care  and  storage  of  that  materiel? 

Army  answer.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  funding  request  for  the  Army's  prepositioned 
war  reserve  program  amovmts  to  almost  $583  million,  98%  of  our  requirements.  The 
request  includes  all  of  the  war  reserve  prepositioned  elements.  These  elements  are: 
the  operational  project  stocks  stored  and  maintained  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas, as  well  as  a  portion  stored  and  maintained  afloat;  the  secondary  sustainment 
materiel  stored  in  the  United  States;  two  brigade  sets  of  equipment  and  a  division 
base  set  of  equipment  stored  in  Central  Europe;  an  artillery  battaUon  set  stored  in 
Northern  Europe;  a  brigade  set  stored  in  Southern  Europe;  a  brigade  set,  a  corps/ 
echelon  above  corps  base  set,  and  30  days  of  critical  sustaiiunent  stocks  for  the  con- 
tingency corps  stored  afloat;  a  brigade  set  being  established  in  Northeast  Asia;  a  bri- 
gade set  in  Southwest  Asia;  and  another  brigade  set  and  division  base  being  estab- 
lished in  Southwest  Asia. 

As  we  look  first  to  maintain  the  readiness  of  the  brigade  sets  and  then  to  other 
materiel  and  sustainment  stocks,  our  funding  request  adequately  provides  for  the 
care  and  storage  of  those  sets  in  fiscal  year  1997.  We  will  assume  some  risk  in  our 
stocks  and  materiel  stored  in  the  United  States,  where  we  will  imder  fund  our  re- 
quirements by  2%. 

Our  request  will  provide  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  the  storage  and  maintenance  of 
all  our  prepositioned  materiel  overseas  and  afloat,  and  our  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  afloat  program.  It  will  not  fully  fund  for  the  maintenance  and  refur- 
bishment of  some  operational  project  stocks  stored  in  the  United  States.  We  believe 
this  represents  a  minimal  risk  to  our  ability  to  comply  with  the  Defense  Planning 
Guidance. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Could  you  describe  the  Army's  additional  prepositioning  requirements 
in  Qatar? 

Army  answer.  The  Army  is  fulfilling  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  and  sup- 
porting Commanders'  in  Chief  warfighting  requirements  by  programming  for  a  fiiU 
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armored  brigade  unit  equipment  set  in  Qatar  within  two  years  and  a  heavy  division 
base  support  unit  equipment  set  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  brigade  set  will 
consist  of  two  armor  battalions  (120  MlAl  tanks),  one  mechanized  infantry  bat- 
talion (60  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles)  and  associated  brigade  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  equipment.  The  lead  battahon  task  force  set  of  equipment, 
consisting  of  two  tank  and  two  mechanized  companies  arrived  in  Qatar  in  January 
1996.  Currently,  this  set  of  equipment  is  being  temporarily  housed  in  large  storage 
bags.  While  operations  and  maintenance  for  this  set  are  funded,  the  military  con- 
struction fund  is  not  complete.  The  military  construction  (MCA)  funding  to  support 
prepositioning  for  fiscal  year  1996  was  $48  million.  The  Army  requires  appropria- 
tion and  authorization  support  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1998  MCA  in  the 
amount  of  $64  and  $37  million,  per  year,  respectively,  to  complete  construction  of 
support  and  storage  faciUties  for  both  the  brigade  set  and  division  base  support  set. 

2  1st  Century  Training  Initiatives 

Question.  The  Army  has  developed  Force  XXI  as  a  key  element  in  determining  its 
doctrine  and  tactics  beyond  the  turn  of  the  century.  Similarly,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
emphasized  the  Commandant's  Warfighting  Lab  as  its  vehicle  for  developing  new 
warfare  techniques.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  have  informally  identified 
shortfalls  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  for  these  initiatives.  General  Gr^th,  could 
you  describe  for  the  Committee  the  key  features,  objectives,  and  importance  of  Force 
XXI? 

Army  answer.  Force  XXI  is  a  process  to  redesign  and  reengineer  the  total  Army 
for  the  next  Century.  Force  XXI  projects  our  quality  people  into  the  21st  Century 
and  provides  them  the  right  doctrine,  most  realistic  training,  proper  organizational 
structure,  and  the  best  equipment  and  weapons  our  Nation  can  provide  given  the 
resources  available.  It  applies  information  age  technologies  to  the  Arm^s  five  mod- 
ernization objectives  (Project  and  Sustain,  Protect  the  Force,  Win  the  Information 
War,  Conduct  Precision  Strike,  and  Dominate  Maneuver)  to  create  a  force  character- 
ized by  dramatic  improvements  in  lethality,  survivability,  and  operating  tempo. 

The  objective  of  Force  XXI  is  to  build  Army  XXI,  a  knowledge  and  capabilities- 
based,  power  projection  Army,  capable  of  land  force  dominance  across  the  continuum 
of  21st  Century  military  operations  as  part  of  the  joint  force.  The  initial  goal  of  he 
Force  XXI  Campaign  process  is  to  make  all  key  fielding  and  support  decisions  by 
the  year  2000,  enabling  an  initial  Army  XXI  capabihty  early  in  the  21st  Century. 
We  intend  to  have  a  digitized  division  by  2000,  a  digitized  Corps  by  2006,  and 
Army-wide  implementation  of  initial  force  structure  changes  by  the  year  2015. 

Force  XXI  is  vitaUy  important  to  the  United  States  because  it  is  our  process  to 
respond  to  a  changed  strategic  environment,  and  to  build  an  Army  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  the  21st  Century  and  ensuring  our  land  forces  are  capable  of 
decisive  victory.  The  national  security  requirements  of  the  21st  Century  demand  a 
more  versatile,  deployable,  and  agile  Army.  Army  XXI  is  being  designed  to  meet 
those  requirements  and  to  provide  a  quemtum  leap  in  capabilities,  allowing  the 
Army  to  retrain  its  quahtative  and  technological  advantage,  and  remain  the  world's 
dominant  lEuid  force  throughout  the  next  century. 

Question.  General  Heamey,  could  you  describe  the  key  features,  objectives,  and 
importance  of  the  Commandant's  Warfighting  Lab? 

Marine  Corps  answer.  In  October  1995,  we  established  the  Commandant's 
Warfighting  Lab  (CWL)  at  our  Combat  Development  Command  in  Quantico,  Vir- 
ginia. The  CWL  is  charged  with  implementing  our  "Sea  Dragon"  experimental  proc- 
ess. It  is  our  cradle  and  testbed  for  developing  enhanced  operational  concepts,  tac- 
tics, techniques,  procedures  and  doctrine  which  we  will  progressively  introduce  into 
our  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  in  concert  with  new  technologies,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  CWL  has  developed  a  five  year  experimentation  plan  to  evaluate  changes  in 
warfare.  This  plan  consists  of  a  series  of  Limited  Objective  Experiments  (LOEs)  coii- 
ducted  in  three  phases,  each  phase  culminating  in  an  Advanced  Warfighting  Experi- 
ment (AWE).  The  first  phase,  titled  "Hunter  Warrior",  is  currently  underway  and 
will  culminate  as  AWE-97  during  February  1997  in  our  Southern  California  train- 
ing areas.  AWE-97  is  a  two-week  experiment  focused  on  a  widely-dispersed  battle- 
field and  DigitaUzation  of  the  Battlefield  (DOTB)  initiatives.  To  conduct  the  experi- 
ment, we  are  standing  up  an  experimental  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force 
(MAGTF).  The  experimental  MAGTF  will  be  manned  by  approximately  1500  Ma- 
rines and  Sailors  who  will  possess  and  test  a  significant  amount  of  new  "state-of- 
the-art"  technological  equipment.  Detailed  planning  for  foUow-on  phases  ("Urban 
Warrior"  and  "Capable  Warrior")  is  currently  underway.  The  CWL  is  the  critical  en- 
gine for  taking  the  Marine  Corps  forward  into  the  21st  Century. 
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Question.  Are  these  initiatives  fully  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request? 
If  not,  what  specific  shortfalls  do  you  foresee? 

Army  answer.  The  Army  has  identified  funding  for  all  the  cvurent  Force  XXI  ini- 
tiatives. At  the  moment,  there  are  no  specific  funding  shortfalls  in  regards  to  Force 
XXI.  However,  given  the  nature  of  the  process  which  involves  experimentation  with 
evolving  technology,  there  is  always  htely  to  be  an  element  of  uncertainty  about 
predicting  future  resource  requirements.  As  a  result,  an  element  of  flexibiUty  is  re- 
quired in  our  approach  to  identifying  and  funding  these  requirements. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  requirement  for  the  Commandant's 
Warfighting  Lab  is  $54.5  million.  Because  the  Warfighting  Lab  is  a  relatively  new 
initiative,  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  fuUy  address  it  in  this  budget. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  includes  $3.5  milhon  to  fund  Advanced 
Concepts  Research  &  Development  and  to  expand  the  C4I  architecture  initiatives 
begvm  during  fiscal  year  1996.  The  scope  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  FY 
1997  request  is  extremely  limited. 

Not  included  in  this  budget  request  is  $43  million  in  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  and  $8  million  in  operation  and  maintenance  requirements.  An  addi- 
tional $40  million  enhancement  will  lay  the  technological  foundation  upon  which  we 
will  develop  our  Five  Year  Experimentation  (Flan)  of  emerging  concepts  and  capa- 
bilities. It  will  provide  us  with  the  ability  to  leverage  the  results  of  early  Limited 
Objective  Experiments  (LOE)  and  our  first  Advanced  Warfighting  Experiment 
(AWE)  in  February  1997  into  a  concerted  program  of  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions that  address  the  warfighting  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps  across  the  spectrum 
of  operations  and  in  multiple  operating  environments.  Continuing  progressions  of 
experimentation  through  LOEs  and  additional  AWEs  will  demonstrate  these  emerg- 
ing concepts  in  Urban  Operations  in  the  Littorals  and  prepare  for  expansion  into 
a  Major  Regional  Contingency  scenario.  An  additional  $3  million  will  fund  "oflF-the- 
shelf'  non-lethal  weapons  testing/validation  for  immediate  operational  enhance- 
ments to  our  deploying  Marine  Expeditionary  Units  (MEUs). 

An  additional  $8  million  in  fiscal  year  1997  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine 
Corps  funds  is  required  to  support  our  AWE  and  LOEs.  This  additional  fvmding 
would  finance  the  necessary  travel,  per  diem,  maintenance  and  other  associated 
costs  for  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  experiments  during  Fiscal  Year  1997,  as  well  as 
"start-up"  expenses  for  our  Chemical/Biological  Incident  Response  Force  (CBIRF) 
situational  simulation  requirements  initiatives. 

Readiness  Assessment 

Question.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Force  Readiness  Assessment 
1996  Report  to  Congress  highlights  recent  attempts  to  enhance  force  readiness.  To 
guide  this  effort.  Department  of  Defense  established  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight 
Council  (SROC).  Related  to  the  SROC  are  data  collection  and  reporting  require- 
ments including  the  Chairman's  Readiness  System  (CRS),  and  the  Joint  Monthly 
Readiness  Review  (JMRR),  the  latter  of  which  is  the  basis  for  the  Quarterly  Readi- 
ness Report  to  Congress  (QRRC).  Has  the  recent  emphasis  on  improving  the  meas- 
urement of  readiness  and  the  implementation  of  a  review  amd  oversight  regime 
achieved  tangible  results? 

Army  answer.  The  most  significant  contribution  has  been  to  relay  current  and  fu- 
ture readiness  concerns  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  key  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Staff",  as  well  as  make  an  overall  assessment  concerning  the 
Department  of  Defense's  ability  to  execute  the  National  Military  Strategy.  The  most 
notable  item  has  been  to  highlight  the  potential  impact  on  readiness  of  not  being 
reimbursed  for  our  unprogrammed  costs  of  ongoing  contingency  operations  in  Bos- 
nia. 

Navy  answer.  Our  current  metrics  have  stood  us  well  over  the  past  18  months 
of  their  utilization.  We  have  refined  these  metrics  through  their  continued  use,  and 
they  have  been  successful  in  highlighting  areas  of  concern.  These  highlighted  con- 
cerns have  allowed  management  intervention  in  enough  time  to  either  fix  current 
readiness  problems,  or  preclude  future  problems.  Then  number  and  level  of  metrics 
Navy  currently  uses  is  about  right. 

Again,  the  Navy  has  a  mature  and  robust  understemding  of  current  and  futiire 
readiness.  The  possible  shortcomings  of  our  system  are  more  a  function  of  subjective 
interpretation  of  the  information  developed.  As  with  any  data  system,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individuals  using  the  data  to  interpret  it  correctly.  The  Navy  has 
been  very  successful  in  analyzing  and  reaching  the  correct  conclusions  from  the 
metrics  we  have  developed. 

New  processes  and  techniques  are  always  being  developed.  Although  current 
metrics  serve  us  well,  when  new  techniques  provide  better  collection,  processing,  or 
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analysis  capabilities,  they  will  be  reviewed  for  potential  application  to  the  Navy's 
readiness  assessment. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review 
(JMRR)  and  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council  (SROC),  the  ability  to  assess 
overall  forces  readiness  has  improved.  The  JMRR  and  SROC  review  current  force 
commitments  and  unit  readiness  impact  upon  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

The  SROC  presentation  of  current/future  readiness  concerns  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  helps  focus  readiness  policy  and  priorities.  For  example,  these  fo- 
rums highlighted  the  potential  readiness  impact  if  supplemental  funding  costs  for 
Operation  Joint  Endeavor  were  delayed  and  the  potential  impact  on  the  ability  to 
execute  Defense  Planning  Guidance. 

Air  Force  answer.  Yes,  the  increased  attention  has  achieved  tangible  results.  Our 
service  readiness,  in  terms  of  C-Ratings,  is  generally  up  across  the  force  (Active, 
Guard  and  Reserve).  These  ratings  are  from  a  service  perspective,  which  means  pri- 
marily unit-level  readiness.  In  general  the  Services  are  very  good  at  doing  that. 
However,  good  unit-level  readiness  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  National  Military  Strategy.  The  JMRR 
views  the  readiness  of  our  theater  Commanders  in  Chiefs  and  Combat  Support 
Agencies  in  concert  with  the  Service's  unit  readiness  providing  valuable  insight  for 
our  Senior  Leadership. 

Question.  Through  vehicles  such  as  the  SROC  and  the  Joint  Monthly  Readiness 
Review  (JMRR),  do  you  feel  that  the  Department's  understanding  of  what  con- 
stitutes readiness  is  improving? 

Army  answer.  The  Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review  and  Senior  Readiness  Over- 
sight Council  have  provided  a  forum  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  review  as- 
sessments of  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  unified  commands.  Services  and  conibat 
support  agencies  in  terms  of  current  readiness,  future  readiness,  and  in  their  ability 
to  support  various  scenarios.  The  Joint  Staff  analyzes  the  assessments  and  makes 
an  overall  conclusion  of  the  Department  of  Defense's  ability  to  execute  the  National 
Military  Strategy. 

Navy  answer.  The  SROC  and  JMRR  processes  have  provided  a  more  focused  view 
of  the  DoD's  ability  to  meet  the  National  Military  Strategy  than  was  previously 
available.  The  process  of  assessing  the  Services'  abilities  to  provide  forces  to  the 
supported  CINCs  has  matured  to  a  level  which  now  identifies  specific  concerns  and 
provides  visibility  in  the  corrective  techniques  needed.  The  full  range  of  capabiHties, 
both  above  and  below  the  line,  are  now  assessed  in  a  realistic  scenario  (four  times 
per  year),  which  focuses  attention  on  problems  and  their  relative  severity.  With  this 
understanding,  the  appropriate  priority  can  be  assigned  to  those  concerns  and  cor- 
rective techniques. 

With  the  development  of  the  SROC  and  the  JMRR  we  have  identified  trends  in 
each  of  the  Status  of  Resources  and  Training  (SORTS)  areas,  which  include  Per- 
sonnel, Supply,  Equipment  and  Training.  These  trends  are  examined  for  all  plat- 
forms overall,  and  for  deployed  and  non-deployed  units. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  DoD's  understanding  of  total  force  and  joint  readiness  has 
benefited.  Current  Force  Readiness  and  CINC  capabilities/concerns  are  reviewed  to 
assess  their  impact  on  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

Capability  deficiencies  are  reviewed  for  programmed  fixes  by  the  Services  or  rec- 
ommended for  study  in  the  Joint  Warfighting  Capabilities  Assessment  (JWCA)  proc- 
ess and  consideration  by  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC).  This 
completes  the  current  and  future  readiness  loop. 

Air  force  answer.  Yes,  most  definitely.  The  Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review 
(JMRR)  provides  broader  insight  into  our  readiness  to  meet  the  National  Military 
Strategy,  especially  from  the  Joint  perspective. 

Question.  Have  the  Department  of  Defense  efforts  to  improve  readiness  measure- 
ment provided  the  means  to  predict  readiness? 

Army  answer.  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track.  The  JMRR  presently  has  a  means 
to  predict  readiness  to  some  extent.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Staff  are  presently  looking  at  ways  to  automate  this  process  and  improve  read- 
iness prediction.  However,  this  in  the  initial  design  phase.  Once  implemented,  it 
should  improve  readiness  prediction  at  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  level.  The  Army  has  a  system  now  to  predict  readiness  at  major  combat  unit 
level  that  gives  us  insight  into  potential  problems.  We  use  this  in  the  Army  portion 
of  the  JMRR. 

Navy  answer.  Our  Predictive  Measures  Of  Readiness  have  matured  through  this 
past  year.  They  form  the  basis  of  a  monthly  readiness  review  which  the  CNO  re- 
ceives describing  readiness  across  all  platforms  for  the  entire  Navy,  deployed  and 
non-deployed.  Although  our  ability  to  truly  predict  readiness  is  one  of  continuous 
improvement,  these  readiness  measures  or  indicators  provide  significant  under- 
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standing  of  our  Navy's  current  readiness  status,  and  have  helped  highlight  issues 
in  aU  resource  areas  where  potential  readiness  concerns  may  be  developing.  In  these 
cases,  corrective  measures  were  enabled,  resulting  in  either  improved  current  readi- 
ness or  precluding  degraded  readiness  in  the  future. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  fuUy  understand  and  inte- 
grate overall  readiness  and  the  levels  beneath  it;  from  tactical  to  strategic  and  from 
unit  to  joint.  Numerous  studies  and  audits  have  been  conducted  to  determine  future 
direction. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  working  with  DoD  and  the  Joint  Staff  to  further  the  defini- 
tion and  development  of  additional  readiness  baseline  indicators  to  improve  current 
reporting  and  predictive  readiness.  This  will  take  time. 

In  the  interim,  the  Marine  Corps  wUl  utUize  the  Marine  Corps  Training  Exercise 
Employment  Plans  (MCTEEP)  as  one  predictive  readiness  tool.  It  incorporates  a 
predictive  readiness  module  and,  as  the  MCTEEP  database  matures,  it  will  cor- 
relate unit  participation  in  events  with  effects  on  personnel  and  equipment,  and  as- 
sociated costs. 

Air  Force  answer.  No,  we  do  not  have  the  capability  to  predict  readiness  now.  We 
look  at  many  indicators  of  readiness,  but  we  lack  a  comprehensive  automated  readi- 
ness assessment  system  that  is  a  necessary  first  step  to  a  predictive  capability. 
Emerging  information  technology  has  demonstrated  potential  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  necessary  data  and  we  are  working  with  the  Joint  Staff  to  develop  a  readiness 
system.  The  ability  to  predict  readiness  will  take  several  years,  but  remains  a  long 
term  goal. 

Infrastructure  Efficiencies 

Question.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  initiated  several  major  programs  to 
reduce  infrastructure  and  achieve  a  better  balance  between  the  "tooth  to  tail"  of  US 
forces.  These  initiatives  include  acquisition  reform,  travel  reengineering,  and  privat- 
ization of  DoD  support  functions.  DoD  has  also  built  significant  net  savings  into  the 
budget  as  a  result  of  the  Base  Closure  process  for  the  first  time.  Do  you  feel  suffi- 
cient measures  are  being  taken  in  the  Department  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  support 
infrastructure,  and  protect  the  readiness  and  investment  accounts? 

Army  answer.  Yes.  The  Army  is  engaged  in  an  aggressive  effort  to  reengineer  the 
way  that  we  do  business.  We  have  embarked  on  an  ambitious  campaign  to  become 
the  most  efficient  organization  possible  and  free  up  scarce  resources.  To  achieve  bal- 
ance in  the  readiness  and  investment  accounts,  the  Army  is  pursuing  initiatives  and 
efficiencies  throughout  the  breadth  and  depth  of  our  operation.  Nothing  is  off  limits. 
We  are  conducting  a  functional  area  analysis  of  every  aspect  of  the  Army,  from  the 
fighting  force  to  the  infrastructure  (bases,  facilities,  and  support  organizations).  The 
institutional  Army,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army,  Major  Commands,  and 
all  our  business-like  practices  are  being  looked  at  under  a  microscope.  The  Army 
is  also  conducting  a  thorough  review  of  development  and  acquisition  programs. 

Navy  answer.  In  addition  to  the  significant  cost  reductions  achieved  through  the 
base  closure  process,  the  Department  is  aggressively  pursuing  a  number  of  addi- 
tional initiatives  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  our  support  infra- 
structure. These  initiatives  include  the  regionalization  and  consoUdation  of  install- 
ing management  functions  at  our  shore  activities,  outsourcing  initiatives,  activity- 
based  costing,  development  of  performance  standards  and  measures,  and  implemen- 
tation of  better  business  practices  and  information  technology  improvements.  The 
intent  of  these  efforts  is  to  reduce  infrastructure  costs  and  free  resources  for  readi- 
ness and  recapitalization. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Yes.  We  are  pursuing  infrastructure  efficiencies  in  each  of 
the  areas  mentioned. 

In  the  area  of  acquisition  reform  initiatives,  the  movement  toward  commercial 
practices  in  contracting  and  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  use  of  commercial  off- 
the-shelf  and  non-developmental  items,  as  well  as  the  use  of  performance  specifica- 
tions and  non-government  standards  vice  military  specifications  and  standards,  are 
all  projected  to  make  systems  cheaper  and  easier  to  maintain  over  the  life  cycle.  The 
assumption  is  that  reduced  life  cycle  costs  would  also  include  the  potential  for  re- 
ductions in  our  infrastructure.  Existing  infrastructure  must  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port both  legacy  systems  and  those  new  efforts  incorporating  acquisition  reform  ini- 
tiatives. At  this  early  state  of  implementation,  most  programs  have  not  progressed 
sufficiently  under  the  acquisition  reform  initiatives  for  the  life  cycle  cost  reductions 
to  manifest,  and  the  ratio  of  "reformed"  versus  legacy  systems  has  not  improved  suf- 
ficiently to  begin  eliminating  infrastructure. 

Although  we  are  implementing  travel  reengineering  initiatives,  there  have  been 
no  tangible  savings  realized  in  tiie  Marine  Corps  to  date.  The  same  holds  true  for 
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BRAC.  BRAC  has  not,  within  the  Marine  Corps,  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  total  infrastructure  supported.  Therefore,  there  is  little  recurring  infrastructure 
support  savings.  However,  the  closure  of  two  installations,  with  the  associated  ac- 
quisition and  consohdation  of  assets  at  one,  should  result  in  a  net  reduction  of  one 
installation.  This  consolidation  should  achieve  certain  efficiencies  in  management. 
These  savings  are  reflected  in  the  budget  in  the  form  of  personnel  reductions. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  aggressively  pursuing  opportmiities  to  enhance  efficiencies 
through  process  improvement,  inter-servicing,  and  outsourcing  where  it  makes  good 
business  sense.  Wherever  we  identify  opportunities  for  savings  through  outsourcing, 
we  understand  that  it  must  be  tempered  with  the  caution  that  savings  will  occur 
slowly  and  may  not  always  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars.  Msmy  outsourcing  op- 
portunities will  provide  for  process  improvement,  better  service,  or  perhaps  fewer 
Marines  needed  in  areas  that  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  making  of  Marines 
and  the  winning  of  battles. 

The  Marine  Corps  alone  cannot  modernize  its  force  through  the  savings  from 
these  efforts.  However,  as  Secretary  White  has  pointed  out,  the  savings  from  privat- 
ization, other  acquisition  reform  efforts,  and  infrastructure  reduction,  including 
BRAC  closures,  should  provide  significant  funding  to  help  DoD's  support  moderniza- 
tion efforts. 

Air  Force  answer.  To  reduce  support  infrastructure,  we  have  targeted  outsourcing 
and  privatization  opportunities  in  base  operating  support,  depot  maintenance,  hous- 
ing, and  training  and  education.  Our  fundamental  objective  is  to  reduce  infrastruc- 
ture, increase  the  role  of  the  private  sector,  and  still  meet  mission  requirements. 
However,  there  are  impediments  to  fully  realizing  savings  in  support  activities. 
First,  in  depot  maintenance,  we  must  live  within  10  U.S.  Code  2466,  commonly 
known  as  60/40,  and  therefore  cannot  be  as  aggressive  in  outsourcing/privatization. 
Existing  statues  also  prohibit  some  base  support  functions  such  as  firefighters  and 
security  guards  from  outsourcing  and  privatization. 

In  the  near  term,  the  Air  Force  continues  to  systematically  invest  in  product  and 
process  improvements.  In  depot  maintenance  and  supply  business  areas,  we've  in- 
corporated best  business  practices  and  reduced  weapon  system  life  cycle  costs.  Our 
Lean  Logistics  program  reduces  report  cycle  times  through  improved  asset  visibility 
and  express  transportation.  To  protect  readiness  and  get  the  most  out  of  oin-  current 
weapon  systems,  we're  improving  reliability  and  maintainability  across  the  board  by 
funding  high  payoff  modification  programs.  At  the  same  time,  we're  delaying  modi- 
fications that  increase  capabiUty  but  are  not  affordable  and  have  reduced  funding 
for  modifications  of  aircraft  and  space  systems  nearing  the  end  of  their  projected 
service  life.  We  continue  to  invest  in  Science  and  Technology  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies, products,  concepts  and  processes.  These  investments  ensure  we  have  the 
most  capable  and  affordable  systems  in  the  future  as  well  as  reducing  existing  sys- 
tems' cost  and  availability  until  replacement  systems  are  fielded.  To  protect  invest- 
ment programs,  we've  minimized  program  risk,  changed  acquisition  strategies.  The 
Air  Force  benefited  from  using  multiyear  procurement  strategies.  Most  notably,  the 
C-17  multiyear  procurement  demonstrates  the  advantages  of  these  efforts.  We've 
scrubbed  other  programs  such  as  the  F-22  where  we  sacrificed  the  development  of 
the  F-22B  to  save  funds.  In  other  programs  we've  tried  to  minimize  acquisition  risk. 
For  example,  in  the  Airborne  Laser  (ABL)  demonstrator,  we  are  using  the  747-400 
which  is  the  platform  planned  for  the  ABL  production  variant. 

Question.  To  what  degree  are  savings  assumed  in  the  1997  budget  request  for 
major  initiatives,  such  as  acquisition  reform,  BRAC,  travel  reengineering,  and  pri- 
vatization? 

Army  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  continues  the  Army's  effort  to  seek  effi- 
ciencies across  all  programs  to  improve  its  financial  posture  and  to  enhance  mod- 
ernization efforts  and  soldier's  quality  of  life.  With  respect  to  major  initiatives,  the 
Army  assumed  an  estimated  cumulative  savings  of  $4.2  billion  from  fiscal  year  1997 
through  fiscal  year  2001  for  all  four  BRAC  rounds.  The  savings  are  expected  to  re- 
sult from  personnel  drawdowns  and  reduced  levels  of  infrastructure  associated  with 
base  closures  and  realignments.  These  savings  have  been  absorbed  within  the  Army 
program.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  did  not  assume  savings  for  any  of  the  other 
major  initiatives.  All  savings  which  will  accrue  from  acquisition  reform,  BRAC,  tray- 
el  reengineering,  and  privatization  will  allow  the  Army  to  accompUsh  more  within 
the  Army's  budgeted  resources. 

Navy  answer.  The  degree  of  savings  in  1997  budget  request  ranges  from  modest 
to  significant,  such  as  the  following  examples: 

BRAC:  Because  of  the  Department's  aggressive  approach  to  BRAC,  there  are  sig- 
nificant savings  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request.  The  savings  are  the  results 
of  the  closure  of  major  shipyards,  installations  and  aviation  depot  maintenance  ac- 
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tivities.  The  resources  formerly  used  to  operate  and  maintain  these  activities  can 
now  be  used  to  recapitaUze  our  aging  weapons  systems  and  platforms. 

Travel  Reengineering:  It  is  too  early  in  the  travel  reengineering  effort  to  have  con- 
templated savings  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request.  Savings  are  anticipated 
in  out  years  after  full  implementation  of  the  reengineered  travel  system. 

Privatization:  Privatization  is  a  key  component  of  the  Department's  recapitahza- 
tion  and  modernization  plans.  To  this  extent,  we  will  reahze  some  modest  savings 
in  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  but  expect  to  realize  significant  savings  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1998  and  out. 

Prior  year  BRAC  actions  have  resulted  in  significant  savings  to  Navy  due  to  re- 
ductions in  such  costs  as  operating  and  personnel  expense.  As  identified  in  the 
President's  Budget,  the  amount  of  Navy  BRAC  savings  for  fiscal  year  1997  are  two 
billion  dollars. 

The  following  numbers  were  extracted  from  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request: 

FY  1997  BRAC  savings  (Navy) 
BRAC  I i$38 

BRAC  II : 1574 

BRAC  III 1985 

BRAC  IV  MIO 

Total  22.007 

1  In  millions  of  dollars. 

2  In  billions  of  dollars. 

Marine  Corps  answer:  No  savings  were  assumed  in  the  Marine  Corps  BRAC  budg- 
et. In  fact,  the  budget  reflected  a  net  uicrease  in  recurring  costs  as  a  result  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  closures  and  reahgnments  in  BRAC  II  and  BRAC  III. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  assumes  savings  for  acqui- 
sition reform  and  BRAC.  Roughly  $600  million  in  savings  and  cost  avoidance  is  real- 
ized for  acquisition  reform  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  C-17  program  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle source,  saving  nearly  $450  million.  BRAC  fiscal  year  1997  savings  are  accrued 
throughout  all  Air  Force  appropriations  and  encompass  all  commissions.  Due  to  the 
complexity  of  the  appropriations  involved  and  the  limitations  of  the  financial  man- 
agement system,  BRAC  savings  are  not  tracked.  However,  we  estimate  savings/cost 
avoidance  as  a  result  of  BRAC  to  be  approximately  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  Would  you  assess  the  savings  in  the  budget  request  for  these  initiatives 
as  being  reahstic? 

Army  answer.  The  savings  estimate  seems  realistic  and  credible  based  upon  re- 
view of  pre-BRAC  costs  and  current  BRAC  implementation  plans.  The  savings  esti- 
mate is  based  on  reduction  of  civUian  payroU  costs,  reduced  base  operations 
(BASOPS)  costs,  and  garnering  savings  from  other  sources  related  to  installation  op- 
erations. 

Navy  answer.  The  savings  in  the  budget  are  realistic.  In  our  efforts  to  save 
money,  we  reviewed  the  full  spectrum  of  core  and  non-core  support  activities  rang- 
ing for  logistic,  medical,  training,  personnel,  headquarters,  acquisition  management, 
and  installations  and  facUities.  The  Department  is  moving  aggressively  to  seek  out 
opportunities  to  increase  efficiency  and  savings  in  the  out  years.  Regionalization  of 
our  shore  activities  will  significantly  reduce  our  infrastructure  management  cost. 
Relying  more  on  the  private  sector  for  our  goods  and  services  by  outsourcing  and 
privatization  of  non-core  commercial  activities  and  depot  maintenance  will  save 
money  by  driving  down  costs.  The  closure  of  bases  will  save  millions  in  base  oper- 
ations costs.  The  Department  will  benefit  from  these  practices,  saving  millions  of 
doUars  for  modernization  and  recapitalization. 

Air  Force  answer.  We've  demonstrated  real  saving  in  various  acquisition  reform 
initiatives.  However,  precisely  measuring  both  BRAC  and  acquisition  reform  saving 
is  difficult.  Again,  since  these  savings  have  been  reapplied  across  many  accounts, 
and  considering  the  limitations  of  the  financial  management  system,  tracking  sav- 
ings is  not  practical.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  "dollars  saved"  were  removed  from 
various  Air  Force  programs  and  reapplied  to  "other  programs." 

Frequently  Deployed  Units 

Question.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  deployments  of  U.S.  troops  in  recent  years, 
the  same  units  are  called  on  time  after  time.  The  Committee  has  been  concerned 
about  the  impact  on  readiness  of  these  frequent  deplojmaents.  A  recent  GAO  anal- 
ysis of  units  with  a  high  rate  of  deployment  showed  that  "most  had  elements  that 
were  deployed  for  more  than  one-half  of  each  year."  According  to  the  GAO,  the  most 
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frequently  deployed  units  include:  Special  Forces,  Electronic  Warfare  Squadrons, 
Patriot  air  defense  units;  and  Military  Police.  Do  you  concur  with  that  assessment? 
If  so,  what  are  you  doing  to  fix  it.  From  your  perspective,  does  the  active  force  have 
the  right  "mix"  of  units  or  are  there  shortfalls  of  certain  types  of  units? 

Army  answer.  The  critical  specialties  with  the  highest  Personnel  Tempo 
(PERSTEMPO)  remain  special  operations,  military  police.  Patriot  operators  and 
maintainers,  engineers  and,  increasingly,  infantry.  Through  intensive  management, 
readiness  for  units  with  these  types  of  specialties  has  remained  constant.  At  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  we  closely  monitor  the  readiness  of  those  imits  and  whenever 
possible  we  minimize  the  frequency  of  the  deployments.  As  an  example,  we  sta- 
tioned a  Patriot  battalion  in  Korea  thereby  eliminating  the  need  to  rotate  units. 
Modeling  of  near-simultaneous  Major  Regional  Conflicts  and  recent  experience  with 
multiple,  concurrent,  real-world  operational  deployments  have  revealed  shortages  of 
some  types  of  active  component  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  (CS/ 
CSS)  units.  For  that  reason.  Total  Army  Analysis  2003  (TAA-03)  recommended  an 
adjustment  in  the  active  component  force  structure  of  roughly  6,000  spaces.  Critical 
operational  shortages  which  will  be  improved  by  the  TAA-03  active  Army  force  ad- 
justment include  military  police  companies,  a  Patriot  air  defense  battalion,  and  var- 
ious types  of  transportation  corps  port  opening  units. 

Navy  answer.  The  Navy's  standards  for  deploying  units  were  institutionalized  in 
1985    and    are    delineated    in    OPNAVINST    3000. 13A    which    is    the    Navy's 
PERSTEMPO  program.  The  Program  consists  of  three  guidelines: 
A  maximum  deployment  of  six  months  (portal  to  portal) 
A  minimum  Turn  Around  Ratio  (TAR)  of  2.0:1  between  deployments 
A  minimum  of  50%  time  a  unit  spends  in  homeport  over  a  five-year  period 
(three  past/'two  projected) 

Naval  forces  conduct  routine,  scheduled  six-month  deployments,  maintaining 
forces  on-station  throughout  the  world.  A  "deployment"  is  defined  as  any  unit  away 
from  homeport  for  more  than  eight  weeks  (56  days).  This  forward  deployed  posture 
allows  the  Navy  to  be  on-station  with  the  forces  necessary  to  support  national  objec- 
tives, while  maintaining  the  professionalism  associated  with  going  to  sea  with  a  rea- 
sonable home  life. 

In  May  1995,  the  Navy,  at  the  request  of  the  GAO,  identified  the  five  types  of 
ships/squadrons/staffs  that  were  most  frequently  deployed  over  the  past  five  years. 

The  five  categories  were: 

Aviation  squadrons  and  surface  combatants  operating  from  Japan; 
Atlantic  Fleet  based  surface  ships,  combatants,  and  amphibious  ships; 
Maritime  Patrol  and  Reconnaissance  Aircraft  (P-3  and  Reef  Point); 
Attack  submarines;  and 
LAMPS  Helicopters. 

None  of  these  units  is  included  in  the  Ust  of  GAO  concerns,  and  no  changes  are 
foreseen  for  the  Navy's  PERSTEMPO  program  in  the  near  future.  No  EA-6B  elec- 
tronic warfare  squadrons  are  currently  in  violation  of  the  Navy  PERSTEMPO  poUcy. 
The  Joint  Staff  and  the  Services  are  in  the  process  of  formulating  a  Global  Military 
Force  Policy  (GMFP)  to  faciUtate  improved  memagement  of  Low  Density/High  De- 
mand (LD/HD)  assets.  The  program  will  enhance  senior  decisionmakers'  under- 
standing of  the  impact  of  high  OPTEMPO  levels  on  readiness  and  quality  of  life. 
The  program  is  currently  undergoing  coordination  between  the  Services. 

Based  on  the  comprehensive  assessment  of  U.S.  defense  needs  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Review,  the  force  structure  to  which  we  are  committed  can  carry  out  our  strategy 
and  meet  our  national  security  requirements.  The  Navy  deploys  carrier  battle 
groups  (CVBG)  and  amphibious  ready  groups  (ARG),  with  an  embarked  special-op- 
erations capable  Marine  expeditionary  unit,  mainly  to  three  separate  theaters:  the 
western  Pacific,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  At  £iny  given  time,  rough- 
ly three  CVBGs  and  three  ARGs  are  on  patrol  in  forward  areas.  Current  resources 
provide  for  somewhat  less  than  continuous  presence  in  each  theater.  Thus,  a  carrier 
battle  group  will  operate  in  a  theater  for  part  of  a  year. 

During  the  remainder,  a  CVBG  would  be  a  few  days  away.  The  current  presence 
is  supportable  by  a  force  of  11  active  carriers.  The  maritime  force  planned  for  1997 
and  beyond  provides  an  adequate  rotation  base  for  peacetime  deployments,  while 
maintaining  contingency  forces  in  a  sufficient  state  of  readiness  to  deploy  on  fairly 
short  notice. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Electronic  Warfare  squadrons  are  some  of  the  busiest 
units  of  the  Corps.  This  is  due  to  increased  requirements  by  the  theater  CINCs  to 
support  on  going  contingency  operations  and  the  deactivation  of  the  USAF  EF-111 
squadrons. 

Eventually,  all  EW  aircraft  wiU  reside  with  the  DoN.  The  Navy  and  Marines  re- 
cently developed  an  annex  to  the  proposed  Global  Mihtary  Force  PoUcy  which  set 
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deployment  criteria  for  the  EA-6B.  The  criteria  was  based  on  peacetime,  surge,  and 
wartime  requirements.  These  criteria  will  be  a  management  tool  for  the  Joint  Staff 
when  determining  when/if  to  employ  this  asset.  With  the  exception  of  a  wartime  sce- 
nario, these  established  criteria  will  provide  a  manageable  DepTempo. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  Air  Force  units  that  consistently  have  the  highest  rate  of 
deployment  are  AWACS,  ABCCC,  Rivet  Joint,  U-2s,  Rescue  HC-130s,  and  Combat 
Control  Teams.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reduce  potential  adverse  im- 
pacts on  our  people.  A  contingency  scheduling  conference  is  used  to  spread  deploy- 
ment taskings  throughout  the  entire  force  and  relieve  strain  on  theater  specific 
forces.  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserves  support  a  greater  share  of  contin- 
gency taskings  and  have  increased  their  participation  in  exercises.  For  over  tasked 
weapon  systems  such  as  AWACS,  ABCCC  and  Rivet  Joint  we  reduced  taskings  to 
recapture  training  lost  due  to  deplojrments.  Our  current  force  structure  is  designed 
to  support  our  two  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC)  strategy  and  has  the  right  force 
mix,  within  our  fiscal  constraints,  to  execute  the  strategy.  The  majority  of  our  low 
density/high  demand  assets  are  in  the  Active  Force,  some  of  these  units  are  highly 
stressed  by  the  current  pace  of  contingency  operations.  These  are  many  of  the  same 
units  that  would  swing  to  the  second  MRC  during  a  conflict.  The  Air  Force  is  mak- 
ing some  adjustments  within  our  current  budget  and  the  National  Military  Strategy 
to  improve  our  posture. 

Question.  A  recent  Government  Accoimting  Office  report  mentioned  that  there 
have  been  large  increases  in  joint  activities  since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War.  These 
include:  training  exercises  between  U.S.  services  and  other  countries;  show  of  U.S. 
force  to  promote  regional  stability;  and  support  required  by  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions. Given  the  high  tempo  of  operations  in  recent  years  for  actual  contingencies, 
to  what  if  any  extent,  are  you  cutting  back  of  these  other  deployments? 

Army  answer.  Deployments  of  Army  units  are  normally  in  support  of  the  regional 
unified  commander.  Although  it  may  seem  desirable  to  cut  back  on  those  deploy- 
ments, our  ability  to  do  so  is  beyond  the  Department  of  the  Army  legal  purview. 
Furthermore,  although  deployments  for  actual  contingencies  may  have  increased, 
we  recognize  the  importance  of  our  regional  commitments  with  allies  and  friends, 
and  the  value  of  overseas  presence  in  deterring  conflicts. 

Navy  answer.  The  Navy  has  normally  not  had  to  cut  back  on  deployments  due 
to  actual  contingencies  or  other  joint  activities.  Due  to  the  Navy's  forward  presence 
(forward  deployed  forces  in  theater),  the  high  pace  of  operations  and  support  for 
joint  contingency  operations  has  normally  not  required  the  deployment  of  additional 
units.  With  support  democracy  to  Haiti  in  FY94  as  the  sole  exception,  the  Navy  has 
responded  to  contingency  operations  with  units  already  in  a  deployed  status. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Marine  Corps  forward  deployed  Marine  Expeditionary 
Units  (MEUs)  routinely  conduct  multilateral,  combined  and  joint  training  exercises. 
These  support  the  regional  CINC's  objectives  and  serve  as  key  training  evolutions 
that  keep  the  skills  of  MEUs  honed.  Japan  based  units  are  regular  participants  in 
exercises  throughout  the  Western  Pacific.  When  forward  deployed  Naval  forces  are 
called  upon  for  actual  contingencies,  exercises  may  be  canceled  or  rescheduled  for 
later  in  the  deployment  cycle. 

Recent  examples  include  MEU  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Arabian/ 
Persian  Gulf.  Currently,  the  22nd  MEU  is  off  Liberia.  Exercise  NOBLE  SHIRLEY 
in  Israel  was  scaled  back  significantly  as  a  result  of  this  contingency  requirement. 

Joint  and  Combined  exercise  involving  CONUS  based  units  have  not  been  signifi- 
cantly affected,  nor  has  the  ability  to  provide  a  show  of  U.S.  force  in  order  to  pro- 
mote regional  stability  of  support  which  is  required  by  treaties  with  other  nations. 

Air  Force  answer.  Due  to  the  high  tempo  of  operations  in  the  European  Command 
(EUCOM)  and  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  area  21  Joint  exercises  have  been 
canceled.  The  Air  Force  participation  in  these  exercises  was  limited  to  airlift,  stra- 
tegic airlift,  and  staff  support.  No  Air  Force  exercises  were  canceled  in  FY96  due 
to  contingency  operations.  However,  some  exercise  participation  was  reduced  due  to 
commitments  (Maple  Flag  29  and  Air  Warrior  II  96-5).  The  Air  Force,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Joint  Staff  and  other  services,  is  also  striving  to  reduce  the  number 
of  exercises.  We  are  looking  for  areas  where  we  can  create  efficiencies  and  replace 
some  field  training  exercise  deployments  with  command  post  and  distributed  sim- 
ulation exercises.  In  an  effort  to  meet  worldwide  OPSTEMPO  reduction  desires.  Air 
Combat  Command  FLAG  exercises  are  being  reengineered  to  align  more  favorably 
with  current  force  levels  and  unit  training  objectives  Coahtion  Flag  96-5  has  been 
canceled;  a  new  third  period  of  Red  Flag  96-4  has  been  created  to  accommodate  the 
Coalition  Flag  allies,  economizing  on  unit  deployment  transitions,  exercise  planning 
and  support. 

Question.  An, essential  element  of  readiness  is  that  the  troops  have  high  morale 
and  their  families  are  taken  care  of  and  are  supportive.  What  specific  or  anecdotal 
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evidence  do  you  have  that  frequently  deployed  units  are  encountering  increased  lev- 
els of  divorce,  spousal  abuse  and  stress? 

Army  answer.  The  Sample  Survey  of  Military  Personnel  (SSMP)  has  obtained 
marital  status  information  on  soldiers  in  the  Active  Component  since  1952.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  SSMP  information,  which  is  gathered  from  service  members  world- 
wide, there  were  no  statistically  significant  changes  in  the  marital  status  categories 
of  divorced,  legally  separated  or  filing  for  divorce.  Annualized  Army  divorce  rates 
are  consistently  low  (about  4%  per  unit  per  year)  compared  to  civilian  divorce  rates. 
Despite  an  increased  unit  deplojmient  rate  and  higher  Army  PERSTEMPO  since  the 
beginning  of  the  1990s,  Army  surveys  have  not  recorded  a  significant  change  in 
Army  divorce  rates. 

Spouse  abuse  figures  show  a  three  percent  increase  in  reports  and  a  3.7  percent 
decrease  in  confirmed  cases  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  1993-1995.  The  increase 
in  spouse  abuse  reports  can  be  attributed  to  better  reporting  and  increased  aware- 
ness. As  a  general  rule,  70  percent  of  spouse  abuse  cases  are  confirmed.  The  spouse 
abuse  rate  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  10.9  per  1,000  married  persons. 

Navy  answer.  Caliber  Associates  (September,  1993)  submitted  a  "Study  of  Impact 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  (ODS/S)  on  Navy  Families  and  Effectiveness  of 
Family  Support  Programs  in  Ameliorating  Impact." 

Volume  I:  Research  on  Family  Separations,  summarizes  research  findings  that 
support  the  hypothesis  that  military  separations  are  stressful.  It  further  concludes 
that  reunions  (post  deployment)  are  in  general  often  more  difficult  than  separations. 
Observations  made  by  Family  Advocacy  Representatives  at  bases  from  which  ships 
deploy  and  anecdotal  indicators  support  the  concept  that  spousal  abuse  incidents  in- 
crease significantly  during  pre/post  deployment  periods.  However,  there  have  been 
no  formal  studies  conducted  which  support  this  hypothesis.  The  Family  Advocacy 
Center,  San  Diego,  is  planning  a  study  to  determine  whether  frequently  deployed 
ships  are  encountering  increased  levels  of  spousal  abuse.  Tentative  completion  date 
is  October/November  1996.  There  are  no  formal  studies  specifically  addressing  the 
levels  of  divorce  relative  to  frequently  deployed  units. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  In  July  of  1995,  we  gathered  data  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  OPTEMPO  to  child  and  spouse  abuse.  Specifically,  this  constituted  a  data 
set  of  all  Marines  with  one  or  more  family  members  who  deployed  in  1994.  This 
data  was  compared  with  other  datasets  (i.e.,  marital/parental  status  of  deployed  Ma- 
rines, and  the  Central  Registry  of  Substantiated  Child/Spouse  Abuse  Cases  within 
the  USMC)  and,  upon  analysis,  the  predictions  that  those  installations  with  the 
highest  OPTEMPO  (Camp  Lejeune,  Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground 
Combat  Command,  and  Camp  Butler)  would  have  the  highest  abuse  rates  did  not 
hold  true.  However,  due  to  other  factors  which  we  highly  suspected  effected  the  re- 
porting rates,  such  as  a  tremendous  staffing  shortage  at  one  of  the  largest  installa- 
tion's Family  Service  Center,  we  did  not  believe  the  results  presented  a  totally  accu- 
rate picture.  To  obtain  a  true  measure  of  the  effect  of  deployment  on  family  violence, 
we  proposed  a  study  to  compare  rates  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  University 
of  Maryland  has  been  contracted  to  develop  a  more  longitudinal  assessment  of  this 
issue. 

In  addition,  another  study  completed  within  the  past  three  years  for  Department 
of  Defense  by  Caliber  Association  stated  that  marriages  in  trouble  prior  to  deploy- 
ment will  be  stressed  to  greater  degrees  than  healthy  marriages,  and  this  strain  will 
manifest  itself  during  and  after  deployments.  The  same  holds  true  for  parenting 
issues,  i.e.,  parents  with  difficulties  in  parenting  will  become  more  stressed  and  less 
able  to  competently  care  for  their  children  during  deployment.  If  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  data  for  abuse  within  families  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  we 
predict  it  will  be  determined  that  it  is  stress. 

Regarding  documented  cases  of  substantiated  incidents  of  spouse  and  child  mal- 
treatment, data  for  the  years  FY90  through  FY95  suggest  that  as  DEPTEMPO  in- 
creases (Corps-wide),  so  do  such  cases  of  abuse.  Because  abuse  rarely  occurs  while 
a  member  is  deployed,  the  highest  reported  incidence  are  post-deployment.  The  peak 
reported  cases  in  FY92/93  (post-Desert  Storm)  would  suggest  that  returning  mem- 
bers face  the  greatest  risk.  This  is  anecdotal  evidence  and  must  be  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  the  Marine  Corps  has  also  been  expanding  efforts  to  provide  assistEuice  in 
these  areas. 

Divorce  rates:  Available  data  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  di- 
vorces/separations of  Marines  between  1980  and  1993.  This  trend  holds  true  for  all 
Marines — officer,  enlisted,  as  well  as  warrant  officer.  Part  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorces  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  marriage  rates  have  increased  in 
recent  years.  More  marriages,  of  course,  result  in  more  divorces.  Unfortunately,  we 
do  not  have  any  systematic  way  of  determining  the  cause  of  these  divorces.  As  men- 
tioned above,  studies  have  shown  a  correlation  between  deployments  and  family 
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stress,  but  our  present  data  does  not  yield  any  insight  into  the  specific  effect  of 
DEPTEMP  on  divorce. 

Air  Force  answer.  We  have  looked  at  the  relationship  between  increased 
OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  and  problems  like  divorce,  spouse  abuse  and  stress  and 
have  found  no  significant  relationship.  We  remain  as  proactive  as  possible,  though, 
and  are  constantly  working  to  reduce  any  likelihood  of  adverse  actions  occurring  as 
a  result  of  deplojonents.  For  instance,  there  are  targeted  programs  for  families  whUe 
the  service  member  is  deployed  (Hearts  Apart,  special  child  care,  and  youth  pro- 
grams, etc).  In  addition,  both  members  and  their  families  are  offered  and  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  "reunion  briefings"  to  help  ease  the  transition  once  the  family 
is  reunited. 

In  addition  to  these  Air  Force  wide  efforts,  many  bases  have  programs  designed 
to  meet  their  unique  needs.  For  example,  we  have  a  deployed  Family  Sxipport  Tent 
at  IncirHk  AB,  Turkey  tasked  to  support  OPERATION  Provide  Comfort.  Today,  this 
facihty  averages  about  1,200  contacts  a  month,  providing  a  fuU  range  of  Family 
Support  programs  and  special  communications  options  to  help  families  in  touch. 
RAF  Lakenheath  has  established  mandatory  predeployment  briefings  for  all  per- 
sonnel within  90  days  of  deployment.  RAF  Midenhall  has  expanded  our  Hearts 
Apart  program  to  "Little  Hearts  Apart,"  aimed  specifically  at  elementary  aged  chil- 
dren. 

Family  Support  Centers  have  all  received  readiness  training  and  work  closely 
with  other  base  agencies  to  provide  services  and  help  prevent  problems  when  service 
members  are  deployed.  Our  goal  is  to  meet  each  individual  family's  needs  and  to 
keep  out  forces  focused  on  the  mission. 

Question.  A  GAO  analysis  of  78  highly  deployed  units  found  that  50  percent  of 
Air  Force  units  and  36  percent  of  Araiy  units  encountered  at  least  temporary  re- 
duced readiness.  The  main  causes  of  the  lower  readiness  were:  shortages  of  per- 
sonnel; increased  consumption  of  spare  parts  resulting  in  shortages;  and  reduced 
training  opportunities  because  of  the  high  price  of  deployments.  To  what  extent  are 
shortages  of  personnel  in  certain  skills  a  readiness  problem  in  each  of  your  Services? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem?  Is  it  a  retention  issue?  What  is  the  "fix"? 

Army  answer.  While  we  are  experiencing  temporary  shortages  in  some  skills,  such 
as  signal  intelligence,  air  defense,  and  field  artillery,  skiU  shortages  are  not  a  readi- 
ness problem  in  the  Army.  The  Army's  Personnel  System  provides  the  required 
quantity  of  skilled  soldiers.  Individual,  skills  are  continually  monitored  and  tools 
such  as  recruiting  priority,  enlistment  bonuses.  Army  College  Fund,  selective  reen- 
Ustment  bonuses,  airborne  promotion  advantage,  or  special  skills  pay  make  needed 
skills  attractive  to  soldiers. 

Readiness  of  the  Army  remains  high  with  all  divisional  units  at  expected  levels. 
Minor  readiness  problems  are  being  reported  by  commanders  due  to  shortages  in 
noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs).  This  is  directly  attributable  to  the  Army's  deci- 
sion to  promote  to  only  98  percent  NCO  strength  to  remain  within  budget. 

At  this  time  there  is  no  indication  that  past  deployments  have  sigoificantly  im- 
pacted retention  rates.  Fiscal  year  1995  retention  achieved  100  percent  of  its  goal. 
Overall  retention  rates  (initial,  mid,  and  career)  are  currently  at  expected  levels 
after  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996.  Recent  increases  in  PERSTEMPO  (de- 
ployments), coupled  with  slowing  promotions  to  fill  to  only  98  percent  NCO 
strength,  may  cause  future  retention  problems. 

The  enUsted  force  is  extremely  resilient  and  retention  is  not  a  problem  at  this 
time.  However,  as  we  come  out  of  the  drawdown  the  Army  is  concerned  about  the 
cumulative  impacts  on  future  retention  which  may  result  from  NCO  promotion  slow- 
down, slowdown  in  advancement  to  the  rank  of  speciahst.  Selective  Reenhstment 
Bonus  reduction  as  a  result  of  budget  shortfalls,  changes  in  retirement  benefits  and 
increased  feimily  separation  due  to  Operations  Other  than  War.  The  fix  is  adequate 
funding  of  all  personnel  accounts  and  quality  of  life  programs,  such  as  construction 
of  family  housing  and  barracks  and  family  programs  (such  as  child  care).  The  fix 
must  include  increased  pay  and  no  further  erosion  of  retirement  benefits. 

Navy  answer.  Between  nscal  year  1992  and  fiscal  year  1996,  Navy  separated  more 
than  106,000  enUsted  personnel  without  replacement.  While  a  significant  portion  of 
these  losses  was  managed  through  programs  targeted  to  specific  skill  areas,  many 
also  resulted  from  a  natural  decline  in  retention  due  to  the  Navy's  downsizing  ch- 
mate.  At  the  same  time,  recruiting  efforts  suffered  from  both  pubUc  perception  that 
the  military  wasn't  hiring,  as  weU  as  a  continued  decline  in  youth  propensity  to  join 
the  military.  This  has,  at  times,  resulted  in  skill  imbalances,  particularly  in  our 
highly  technical  ratings,  such  as  those  associated  with  Advanced  Electronics  and 
Nuclear  Power.  These  imbalances  have  not  had  a  significant  impact  on  unit  readi- 
ness due  to  close  management  and  strong  support  both  within  Navy  and  from  Con- 
gress. 
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Use  of  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  for  nuclear  power  and  other  highly 
skilled  technical  ratings  allows  the  Navy  to  retain  the  total  number  of  operators 
needed  for  safe,  effective  operation  of  its  ships  and  propulsion  plants.  In  addition, 
it  ensures  that  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  petty  officers  remain  in  the  Navy 
to  become  supervisors  at  the  senior  pay  grades. 

Presently,  officer  manning  is  adequate  across  all  Navy  communities  with  current 
and  planned  accessions  projected  to  meet  future  requirements. 

At-sea  manning  has  been  maintained  at  approximately  100%  and  has  prevented 
an  officer  readiness  problem  at  sea  in  the  aggregate.  However,  retention  of  both  sub- 
marine and  nuclear-trained  surface  officers  is  well  below  that  required  to  support 
safely  manning  the  post-drawdown,  nuclear-powered  warship  force  structure  in  the 
near  future.  Current  retention  is  31%  for  submarine  officers  and  18%  for  nuclear- 
trained  surface  officers.  These  two  groups  require  38%  emd  24%,  respectively.  While 
current  community  strength  is  satisfactory,  we  are  fully  aware  that  tomorrow's 
Navy  will  be  different  from  today's.  Our  reduced  force  structure  and  inventory  make 
our  manning  readiness  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  requirements. 

Enlisted  skill  imbalances  can  be  retention  and/or  accession  issues.  Sailors  in  these 
ratings,  as  well  as  potential  recruits  who  qualify  for  these  ratings,  all  have  highly 
marketable  skills  in  the  civilian  job  market. 

On  the  accession  side,  recruits  for  the  Nuclear  £md  other  technical  fields  must 
possess  the  academic  qualifications  for  the  longest  and  most  academically  chal- 
lenging training  courses  in  the  Navy.  Candidates  who  could  screen  for  these  fields 
have  many  other  opportunities  in  the  civilian  world.  The  Navy  offers  these  recruits 
enlistment  incentives  in  the  form  of  a  choice  between  the  enlistment  bonus  (EB)  and 
the  Navy  College  Fund  (NCF).  However,  as  with  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus, 
EB  and  NCF  are  not  nuclear  programs,  and  many  highly  technical  ratings  compete 
for  a  slice  of  a  fixed  Enlistment  Bonus  budget.  The  fix,  therefore,  is  to  ensure  the 
EB  budget  is  sufficiently  funded  so  that  Navy  can  award  levels  up  to  the  legislative 
maximum  when  needed  to  attract  recruits  into  the  Navy. 

Current  and  future  officer  retention  appears  adequate.  However,  we  are  concerned 
about  retention  for  our  most  junior  officers  in  year  groups  which  were  under- 
accessed  as  a  drawdown  device.  Sea  duty  tour  lengths  have  been  extended  to  ensure 
adequate  manning  and  to  overcome  potential  shortfalls  brought  on  by  low  accession 
rates.  Extended  operational  tour  lengths  and  a  healthy  economy  challenge  the  Navy 
officer  retention  effort.  It  is  under  these  conditions  that  these  smaller  year  groups 
must  effect  retention  rates  above  the  historical  norm  in  order  to  fully  assume  their 
programmed  roles. 

Wherever  the  Navy  has  identified  potential  enlisted  shortages  due  to  low  reten- 
tion, it  has  moved  aggressively  to  target  these  problems  with  SRB.  Congressional 
support  for  increased  SRB  funding  has  been  instrumental  in  maintaining  fleet  read- 
iness requirements  in  our  critical  skill  areas.  In  addition,  your  support  for  improved 
quality  of  life  by  funding  initiatives  such  as  single  E-5  and  E-6  shipboard  Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  has  helped  overall  at-sea  manning  to  remain  healthy. 

The  tough  recruiting  market  and  limited  flexibility  in  our  recruit/initial  skills 
training  pipelines  have  made  it  imperative  that  the  Navy  stay  on  top  of  monthly 
enhsted  recruiting  production  requirements.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  we  continue 
to  use  EB  as  a  prime  tool  to  harvest  the  crop  of  high  school  graduates.  EB  enables 
us  to  control  accession  timing  for  our  critical  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  training  pipe- 
lines through  targeted  seasonal  bonuses. 

Given  the  tools  at  our  disposal  to  influence  officer  retention,  the  potential  for  out- 
year  shortages  is  manageable.  Retention  behavior  is  primarily  influenced  through 
continuation  incentive  programs  such  as  special  pays  for  Medical  Officers,  Nuclear 
Officer  Incentive  Pay  (NOIP),  and  Aviation  Continuation  Pay  (ACP).  Current  stud- 
ies are  exploring  the  influence  that  additional  incentive  programs  such  as  Surface 
Warfare  Officer  Career  Incentive  Pay  (SWOCIP)  and  enhanced  payment  ceilings 
wiU  have  on  officer  retention.  We  are  aggressively  pursuing  improvements  in  each 
of  these  areas. 

The  NOIP  program  has  served  the  Navy  well  for  more  than  25  years  by  ensuring 
that  adequate  numbers  of  officers  embrace  the  rigors  of  a  career  in  nuclear  propul- 
sion. However,  current  bonus  levels  are  inadequate  because  NOIP  bonus  rates  have 
remained  constant  since  1987.  Inflation  has  eroded  the  value,  and  therefore  the  ef- 
fectiveness, of  these  bonuses  by  over  30%  during  the  last  eight  years.  The  Navy  is 
planning  to  raise  NOIP  bonus  rates  to  their  legislative  maximums  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1997.  This  slight  increase  in  the  program's  budget  ($6.3  miUion)  is  needed 
to  reverse  downward  retention  trends  to  ensure  proper  fleet  manning  as  we  pull  out 
of  downsizing.  However,  further  congressional  action  will  be  needed  to  restore  fuU 
bonus  effectiveness,  and  hence  rotation,  to  the  required  levels. 
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Navy  has  analyzed  several  alternatives  to  the  current  NOIP  Program,  some  of 
which  include  significant  structural  changes.  This  study,  which  was  recently  for- 
warded to  Congress,  concludes  that  the  current  program  structure,  with  bonus  rates 
that  have  been  adjusted  for  inflation,  has  the  greatest  chance  of  increasing  retention 
to  the  levels  required  to  best  man  the  warships  and  infrastructure  of  the  Naval  Nu- 
clear Propulsion  Program.  The  study  also  shows  that  paying  bonuses  is  more  cost 
effective  than  educating,  accessing  and  training  additional  officers  to  compensate  for 
inadequate  retention.  The  Navy  recommends  that  Congress  fully  adopt  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

As  the  examples  above  from  the  nuclear-trained  community  point  oui,  lower  read- 
iness from  personnel  shortages  in  certain  skills  is  an  area  of  concern  that  confronts 
the  Navy  every  day.  We  face  this  situation  in  all  the  highly  technical  skill  areas 
we  have  including  aviation,  surface  warfare  and  medical  communities.  We  have 
been  successful  in  preventing  personnel  shortages  on  a  daily  basis  but  will  continue 
to  closely  manage  this  area  oi  concern.  Continuing  to  avoid  personnel  shortages  in 
certain  skills  will  require  constant  support  from  Congress  in  funding  bonus  pro- 
grams and  other  currently  available  enhstment  and  retention  incentives. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  Marine  Corps  is  experiencing  skill  shortages  in  avia- 
tion maintenance  and  some  low  density  Combat  Service  Support  (CSS)  specialties. 
This  is  not  a  retention  or  overall  readiness  issue  at  this  time.  These  shortages  are 
resultant  from  the  force  drawdown  reaching  174,000  and  the  impact  of  BRAC. 

The  reaching  of  the  drawdown  meant  lost  school  seats;  thru  cancellation  due  to 
reduced  requirements.  It  has  taken  three  years  to  regain  these  to  meet  current  de- 
mands. BRAC  impact  is  also  a  significant  factor.  Aviation  maintenance  training  is 
shifting  from  Memphis  to  Pensacola.  Seat  availability  is  not  balanced;  over  in  some, 
under  in  others  depending  upon  the  course.  This  wUl  finally  balance  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1997. 

An  example  of  CSS  being  impacted  by  BRAC  is  the  consolidation  of  Motor  Trems- 
port  schools  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO.  The  full  seat  requirement  will  be  met  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Aviation  maintenance  personnel  are  a  continuing  concern.  Qualified  recruits  are 
contracting  to  other  MOSs.  Recruiting  efforts  in  this  area  have  been  stepped  up  by 
giving  100%  program  opportunity  for  all  aviation  MOSs. 

In  our  officer  population,  combat  arms  and  combat  service  support  MOSs  are  ex- 
periencing predicted  levels  of  attrition.  We  are,  however,  concerned  about  fixed  wing 
pilot  attrition.  The  current  increase  in  airline  hiring,  although  predicted  to  a  certain 
level,  has  had  an  even  greater  impact  than  was  anticipated.  We  had  planned  for 
losses  of  about  80  fixed  wing  pilots  this  year  (double  the  losses  from  last  year)  based 
on  data  from  the  1984-1985  commercial  airline  hiring  increases.  We  have  already 
exceeded  our  estimated  80  losses  and  now  expect  to  lose  110  fixed  wing  pilots  this 
year.  We  believe  the  hiring  trend  will  continue  into  next  year. 

Formal  exit  surveys  are  being  developed  for  all  officer  communities.  Our  Man- 
power Analysis  Branch  has  developed  and  sent  an  exit  survey  to  the  F/A-18  commu- 
nity in  order  to  provide  us  better  data  on  why  fixed  wing  pUots  leave  the  Marine 
Corps.  Informal  interviews  between  fixed  wing  pilots  leaving  the  Marine  Corps  and 
our  assignment  monitors  indicate  that  commercial  airline  hiring  is  the  major  factor 
for  leaving  the  Marine  Corps.  The  other  key  factors  are  OPTEMPO,  PERSTEMPO, 
bonus  inequities  between  services,  and  career  opportunities. 

We  are  expanding  the  use  of  the  ACP  bonus  to  improve  retention  of  our  fixed 
wing  pilots.  Short  term  extensions,  assigning  more  field  grade  pilots  to  flying  posi- 
tions, reducing  participation  in  non-aviation  related  billets,  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  training  pipeline,  are  all  measures  currently  being  taken  to  improve 
the  assignable  inventory  of  our  fixed  wing  pilots. 

The  problem  of  enlisted  personnel  shortages  is  due  in  part  to  impacts  of  the  draw- 
down. Changes  in  end  strength  targets  for  the  Marine  Corps  created  many  pertur- 
bations throughout  the  recruiting,  training,  and  assignment  pipeline.  Currently,  the 
Marine  Corps  monitors  467  different  skills.  Of  these,  122  fall  below  our  target  force 
requirements.  We  continually  focus  our  efforts  to  ensure  we  retain  the  highest  qual- 
ity individuals  to  sustain  our  enlisted  force.  Additionally,  we  have  successfully 
reached  our  retention  goals  at  all  levels  within  our  enlisted  force  for  the  past  severail 
years.  Shortages  of  enlisted  personnel  have  not  been  due  to  retention  problems. 

The  primary  reason  shortages  continue  is  because  of  the  complex  nature  of  our 
"street-to-fleet"  process.  This  process  begins  with  the  first  contact  a  recruiter  has 
with  a  potential  applicant  and  ends  with  the  delivery  of  a  trained  Marine  to  an 
operational  commander.  The  process  spans  all  aspects  of  our  manpower  process  and 
involves  recruiting,  classifying,  training,  and  assigning.  We  recently  reviewed  this 
process  in  great  detail  and  determined  improvements  were  required  which,  when  ex- 
ecuted, would  result  in  enhanced  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  process.  To  ad- 
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dress  this  issue,  we  are  implementing  an  eight  step  plan.  The  eight  steps  are:  (1) 
appoint  a  single  owner  of  the  overall  "street-to-fleet  process;  (2)  implement  process 
measures;  (3)  build  an  integrated  information  system;  (4)  develop  a  detailed  acces- 
sion strategy;  (5)  reduce  the  recruiting  challenges;  (6)  change  planning  methodology; 
(7)  increase  our  training  capacity;  and  (8)  narrow  the  training/accession  mismatch. 

We  believe  each  of  these  initiatives  will  significantly  improve  our  ability  to 
produce  the  required  skills  in  the  required  quantities  each  fiscal  year.  Each  initia- 
tive by  itself  provides  a  degree  of  benefit.  To  realize  the  full  potential  of  these  initia- 
tives, we  must  implement  each  of  these  initiatives  together  in  order  to  generate  a 
synergistic  effect. 

Within  the  enlisted  community,  shortages  with  the  greatest  impact  have  been 
within  the  low  density,  highly  skilled  MOSs,  such  as  those  found  in  the  combat 
service  support  community  and  aviation.  Difficulties  stem  from  problems  acquiring 
enough  school  seats  to  meet  all  of  the  training  requirements.  Compounding  the 
problem  is  the  impact  of  BRAC  decisions  on  our  training  pipeline  such  as  the  move 
of  MATSG— 90  from  Memphis  to  Pensacola.  Consolidation  of  schools  such  as  motor 
transport  from  MCSSS,  Camp  Lejeune  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO  have  also  had 
an  impact.  Solutions  to  these  issues  will  not  be  fully  implemented  until  fiscal  year 
1997/1998. 

Air  Force  answer.  We've  worked  hard  to  minimize  the  impact  of  manning  short- 
ages on  Air  Force  readiness.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  units  that  report  significant 
manning  shortages  is  consistently  very  low.  In  the  few  skills  that  we  do  have  con- 
cerns, we're  using  enlistment  bonuses  and  promotion  incentives  to  encourage  acces- 
sions and  SRBs  to  encourage  retention.  Due  to  our  success  with  these  efforts,  the 
Air  Force  is  not  presently  experiencing  retention  problems.  We  will  continue  to  use 
bonuses  and  other  personnel  programs  to  manage  our  chronic  shortage  skills  and 
ensure  continued  readiness. 

Two  Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRCs) 

Question.  In  late  1994  and  early  1995,  DoD  conducted  a  war  game  called,  "Nimble 
Dancer"  to  test  the  ability  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure  to  fight  and  win 
two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  DoD  concluded  that  the  force  could  successfully  meet 
this  requirement  provided  that  force  enhancement — i.e.,  precision  munitions,  addi- 
tional airlift,  sealift,  prepositioning,  etc. — are  adequately  funded. 

In  your  estimation,  does  the  current  budget  submission  adequately  address  the 
funding  requirements  for  these  "force  enhancements?"  If  not,  where  are  the  major 
shortfalls?  Provide  for  the  record  any  critical  or  important  readiness  shortfalls 
which  may  have  become  apparent,  as  a  result  of  the  Nimble  Dancer  wargame. 

Army  answer.  The  current  budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1997  adequately  ad- 
dresses improvements  in  the  strategic  mobility  enhancements  for  which  the  Army 
has  a  vested  interest. 

The  airlift  procurement  program  is  on  track. 

The  prepositioned  equipment  program  is  on  track,  but  the  Army  continues  to 
monitor  the  support  for  military  construction  in  Qatar,  for  which  the  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  $48  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  funds.  Funds  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  construction  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fiscal  year  1998  are  not  cur- 
rently authorized  or  appropriated. 

While  the  sealift  procurement  program  is  improving,  the  2  May  House  National 
Security  Committee  mark-up  directing  that  $90  million  the  Navy  budgeted  for  ac- 
quisition of  three  Ready  Reserve  Force  RoU-on/Roll-off  (RO/RO)  ships  be  transferred 
to  the  Marine  Corps  as  supplemental  funding  for  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force 
Enhanced  is  disturbing.  While  strategic  lift  shortfalls  could  largely  be  remedied  by 
2001,  this  recent  mark-up,  if  not  reversed,  will  further  delay  surge  seahft  acquisi- 
tion, the  Chairman's  stated  number  one  priority  to  meet  our  National  Military 
Strategy.  On  a  positive  note,  the  first  of  the  Large,  Medium  Speed,  RoU-on/RoU-off 
Ships  (LMSRs),  the  US  Naval  Ship  (USNS)  Shughart,  is  scheduled  for  dehvery  to 
the  Army  in  the  second  quarter  fiscal  year  1997.  With  this  ship,  the  Army  will  begin 
transloading  its  afloat  prepositioned  equipment  sets  from  the  older  RO/ROs,  in  order 
to  achieve  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  directed  afloat  prepositioned  objective  of 
two  million  square  feet  of  equipment.  If  the  delivery  of  LMSRs  continues  as  cur- 
rently scheduled,  then  the  expansion  of  the  Army's  afloat  prepositioned  equipment 
sets  will  be  complete  in  late  1999.  Seventeen  of  the  nineteen  LMSRs  are  currently 
in  the  budget,  while  the  Navy  has  been  directed  to  budget  for  the  last  two  LMSRs 
in  its  program  submission  for  fiscal  years  1998-2003.  The  Navy  is  also  completing 
the  conversion  of  two  RO/ROs  procured  in  fiscal  year  1995.  When  the  conversion  of 
these    two    ships    is    completed    this    summer,    US    Transportation    Command 
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(USTRANSCOM)  will  have  31  of  the  required  36  surge  sealift  RO/ROs.  The  shortfall 
of  five  RO/RO  ships  remains  a  concern  of  the  Army's  as  it  looks  to  satisfy  its  part 
of  the  National  Military  Strategy.  Lastly,  the  eight  Fast  Sealift  Ships  have  been  a 
cornerstone  of  USTRANSCOM's  sealift  capability  since  DoD  began  acquiring  them 
fourteen  years  ago  (1982).  I  understand  that  these  ships  will  begin  to  reach  the  end 
of  their  service  hfe  in  the  2007-2010  time  frame. 

In  the  Army's  view,  Nimble  Dancer  showed  that  our  risk  in  the  future  is  not 
lethality  of  systems,  but  more  mundane  consideration,  such  as  lift,  readiness,  warn- 
ing, and  sustainment.  We  continue  to  stress  the  need  for  the  continued  funding  of 
strategic  lift  programs,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  readiness.  Nimble  Dancer 
deferred  to  our  Total  Army  Analysis  (TAA)  process  to  access  support  force  suffi- 
ciency. This  process  revealed  a  potential  shortage  of  support  units  for  two  nearly 
simultaneous  MRCs.  These  potential  shortages  are  alleviated,  in  part,  by  the  force 
structure  changes  being  implemented  based  on  the  TAA  results.  We  can  further 
mitigate  our  shortages  via  the  National  Guard  Division  redesign. 

Navy  answer.  The  President's  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  does  provide  sufficient 
funding  for  force  enhancements. 

The  primary  readiness  issue  resulting  from  Nimble  Dancer  focused  on  the  impU- 
cations  of  contingency  operations  on  training.  All  current  indicators  of  readiness  rel- 
ative to  training  for  both  deployed  and  non-deployed  forces  remain  high.  The  recent 
performance  of  our  forces  in  response  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  contingency  operations 
dramatically  highUghts  the  effectiveness  of  our  continued  training  efforts,  and 
Navy's  readiness  to  support  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Nimble  Dancer  was  not  a  readiness  game,  rather,  it  ad- 
dressed the  size  of  the  force  and  planned  enhancements  under  the  2  MRC  scenario. 
This  was  two  years  ago.  Due  to  present  fiscal  constraints,  the  current  budget  can 
not  adequately  address  funding  for  "force  enhancements."  Impacts  upon  tomorrow's 
readiness  for  today's  readiness  shortfalls  are: 

Initial  Issue — Individual  marine  equipment  such  as  Grortex  clothing.  Modular 
Pack,  Improved  Bivy  Sacks,  Lightweight  Cold  Weather  Underwear,  Cold  Weather 
Socks,  and  Advanced  Combat  Vehicle  Crewman's  Helmet  are  inadequately  funded. 

AAAV — Program  development  needs  to  be  accelerated  to  field  an  important  capa- 
bility earlier. 

V-22 — Needs  to  have  a  steeper  ramped  up  Procurement  profile  to  produce  produc- 
tion efficiencies,  standdown  aging  CH-46's  earher  and  field  an  important  force  mul- 
tiplier quicker. 

MPF(E)--Approximately  $250  million  is  needed  in  order  to  finish  fielding  the  ca- 
pability voids  identified  in  Desert  Storm. 

AV-8B — Funding  is  needed  to  support  an  additional  two  AV-8B  remanufactures 
(total  of  12)  in  order  to  achieve  minimum  efficient  production  rates. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  Air  Force's  current  budget  submission  adequately  address- 
es the  funding  requirements  for  our  projected  "force  enhancements."  The  Air  Force 
has  a  precision  munitions  investment  strategy  that  develops  and  procures  JASSM, 
JDAM,  JSOW,  SFW/P31,  WCMD,  CALCM,  AGM-130,  and  GBU-28.  Although  Air 
Force  weapons  recapitalization  has  not  progressed  at  the  pace  we  would  like,  our 
supplemental  budget  submission  would  accelerate  these  munitions'  acquisition. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Board,  in  November  1995,  approved,  and  the  Air  Force 
is  procuring,  a  120-plane  force  of  C-17  airlift  aircraft.  This  added  airlift  capacity 
will  meet  the  airlift  requirements  for  2005  laid  out  in  the  Mobility  Requirements 
Study — Bottom-Up  Review  Update.  The  Air  Force  will  continue  to  request  adequate 
funding  to  maintain  the  current  airlift  support  infrastructure,  including  aircraft  en- 
hancements, loaders,  and  specialized  support  equipment. 

Prepositioning,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  is  very  important  to  the  Air  Force  and  sup- 
ported CINCs.  The  Air  Force  has  budgeted  over  $660  million  over  the  FYDP  to  sup- 
port prepositioning  of  preferred  munitions,  bare  base  equipment,  vehicles,  and  med- 
ical equipment.  An  example  of  the  emphasis  the  Air  Force  is  placing  on 
prepositioning  is  the  restructuring  of  the  Air  Force  Afloat  Prepositioning  Fleet  cur- 
rently in  progress.  The  restructuring  eliminated  older  general  purpose  and  cluster 
bombs,  increased  precision  guided  bombs  by  144%  and,  for  the  first  time,  added  over 
2700  air-to-ground  missiles. 

There  are  no  major  shortfalls  at  this  time. 

There  were  no  readiness  shortfalls,  because  all  active  and  reserve  units  used  in 
the  Nimble  Dancer  force  structure  were  assumed  to  be  100  percent  ready  on  deploy- 
ment. While  no  sensitivity  analysis  was  accomplished  in  the  war  game,  the  Air 
Force  currently  maintains  sufficient  Mobility  Readiness  Spares  Packages  and  sup- 
port equipment  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly-simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reported  that  the  Army 
may  be  challenged  in  supporting  two  MRCs  because  many  of  the  same  units  are 
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tasked  to  deploy  to  more  than  one  conflict.  Do  you  concur  with  the  GAO  that  there 
is  a  problem  with  a  potential  shortage  of  support  units  if  two  near  simultaneous 
MRCs  should  occur?  If  so,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  risks  involved  if  certain  support 
units  are  not  available? 

Army  answer.  I  concur  that  there  is  a  potential  shortage  of  support  units  for  the 
two  near  simultaneous  MRCs.  During  our  Total  Army  Analysis  (TAA)  03  process, 
completed  in  January  1996,  we  identified  a  shortage  of  approximately  60,000  sup- 
port soldiers.  The  majority  of  this  shortfall  included  support  units  for  transportation 
and  fuel  handling.  There  is  a  risk  of  not  having  the  proper  number  of  these  support 
units  in  the  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.  This  absence  could  put  at  risk  our  abil- 
ity to  sustain  our  force,  particularly  during  a  counter  offensive.  These  potential 
shortages  are  alleviated,  in  part,  by  the  force  structure  changes  being  implemented 
based  on  the  TAA  results.  The  National  Guard  Redesign  also  could  alleviate  the 
shortage  identified  in  TAA  03. 

Navy  answer.  As  of  1996  the  Navy  has  a  sufficient  number  of  support  units  to 
support  two  MRCs. 

Two  new  Navy  Overseas  Air  Cargo  Terminal  (NOACT)  Control  Teams  stood  up 
for  second  MRC  in  FY  96. 

One  new  Fuel  Operating  Unit  (FOU)  stood  up  for  second  MRC  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  This  issue  is  the  major  focus  of  JMHR/SROC  process  in 
terms  of  units  operationally  committed  versus  requirements  outhned  in  the  National 
Military  Strategy. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  not  structured  to  fully  support  two  MRCs  and  does  dual  task 
forces  to  the  MRCs.  During  JMRR/SROC  scenarios  (LRC  vs  1  or  2  MRCs),  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  fully  met  requirements  to  the  first  MRC  while  providing  the  initial 
requirements  to  the  second  MRC.  To  fully  meet  the  requirements  associated  with 
the  second  MRC,  the  Marine  Corps  must  swing  forces  to  it  upon  conclusion  of  the 
first  MRC. 

Air  Force  answer.  No,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  problem  with  a  potential 
shortage  of  support  units  if  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs  should  occur.  Recent  ex- 
tensive planning  and  analysis  (taking  into  consideration  other  needs  such  as  forces 
to  provide  adequate  overseas  presence,  space  capabilities  to  support  a  wide  range 
of  activities  in  peace  and  war,  and  secure  nuclear  forces  for  deterrence)  indicates 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  can  adequately  support  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs  without 
shortfalls  in  support  forces.  However,  the  ability  of  these  forces  to  support  two  near 
simultaneous  MRCs  assumes  that  the  National  ConmiEmd  Authorities  will  release 
forces  tasked  under  any  other  ongoing  operations.  Additionally  it  assumes  the  avail- 
ability of  host  nation  support,  that  these  units  will  be  at  or  near  a  100%  state  of 
readiness  and  that  some  combat  support  units,  supporting  certain  unique  require- 
ments, will  also  swing  along  with  the  combat  forces. 

Question.  Earlier  this  year,  the  GAO  reported  that  the  Army's  National  Guard 
combat  structure  may  be  too  large  for  projected  warfighting  requirements  and  rec- 
ommended that  a  plan  be  developed  for  converting  Guard  combat  forces  to  support 
roles.  What  are  your  views  on  this  GAO  recommendation  to  change  various  Guard 
units  from  a  combat  role  to  a  combat  support  role? 

Army  answer.  The  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  (CORM)  report,  required 
by  Section  954(b)  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  stated 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  verify  the  combat  support/combat  service  sup- 
port (CS/CSS)  shortfall  and  direct  the  Army  to  restructure  its  combat  divisions  to 
provide  the  additional  support  forces  needed.  It  is  the  CORM  report  that  requires 
the  Army  to  look  at  how  to  best  use  the  force  structure  contained  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  (ARNG)  divisions  to  help  alleviate  shortages  in  the  CS/CSS  organiza- 
tions needed  to  support  the  two  Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRCs)  warfighting  sce- 
nario. Currently,  the  Army  is  in  the  fmal  stages  of  the  ARNG  Division  Redesign 
Study  examining  the  feasibility  of  converting  exiting  ARNG  combat  forces  to  CS  and 
CSS  forces  This  was  a  collaborative  effort  by  the  Army  Secretariat,  the  Army  Staff 
and  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  The  results  of  this  study  wiU  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  decision  in  May  1996. 

Question.  To  what  extent  in  the  DoD  and  the  Army  assessing  the  potential  need 
to  convert  some  Guard  units  to  a  combat  support  role? 

Army  answer.  Currently,  the  Army  is  short  60,000  combat  service  and  combat 
service  support  forces.  The  Army  is  in  the  final  stages  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNG)  Division  Redesign  Study  examining  the  feasibiUty  of  converting  exiting 
ARNG  combat  forces  to  combat  support  (CS)  and  combat  service  support  (CSS) 
forces.  This  was  a  collaborative  effort  by  the  Army  Secretariat,  the  Army  Staff  and 
the  National  Guard  Bureau.  The  conversion  plan  was  developed  by  the  ARNG  Divi- 
sions Project  Action  Committee  (DIVPAC),  consisting  of  54  State  and  Territorial  Ad- 
jutants General.  The  implementation  of  the  ARNG  Division  Redesign  plan  will  sig- 
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nificantly  reduce  CS/CSS  shortages  required  to  support  two  major  regional  conflicts. 
The  results  of  this  study  will  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  decision, 
in  May  1996. 

Question.  Assuming  for  discussion  purposes,  that  the  decision  was  made  to  con- 
vert various  Guard  units  to  a  combat  support  role,  what  would  the  budgetary  imph- 
cations  be  of  such  a  decision? 

Army  answer.  Currently,  the  Army  is  short  60,000  combat  service  Euid  combat 
service  support  forces.  Currently,  the  Army  is  in  the  final  stages  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  (ARNG)  Division  Redesign  Study  exEunining  the  feasibility  of  con- 
verting existing  ARNG  combat  forces  to  CS  and  CSS  forces.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  decision,  in  May  1996.  Cost  for 
the  reconunended  option,  in  fiscal  year  1996  dollars,  is  estimated  at  roughly  $2.9 
bUUon. 

Question.  Concern  has  been  voiced  that  extended  participation  in  peacekeeping 
operations  could  impede  timely  response  to  a  Major  Regional  Conflict.  For  example, 
key  support  units,  needed  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  Major  Regional  Conflict,  may 
instead  be  engaged  in  the  redeployment  of  forces  from  a  peacekeeping  operation. 
What  is  the  impact  if  forces  involved  in  peacekeeping  operations  are  not  available 
to  the  Major  Regional  Conflicts  as  planned?  Has  sufficient  assessment  been  done  of 
the  requirements  associated  with  quickly  extracting  a  U.S.  force  from  a  peace- 
keeping operation  if  it  must  be  redeployed  to  a  Major  Regional  Conflict? 

Army  answer.  Yes,  we  have  conducted  analysis  of  the  force  availabihty  impact  on 
Major  Regional  Conflicts  and  the  on-going  peacekeeping  operation  in  Bosnia,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Joint  Staff.  The  U.S.  assessment  was  completed  prior  to  the 
Joint  Endeavor  deployment.  The  Army  has  identified  force  replacements  for  those 
units  currently  deployed  in  thispeacekeeping  operation,  that  were  formerly  planned 
for  a  Major  Regional  Conflict.  The  risk  assessment  on  extraction  of  forces  from  this 
operation,  given  two  Major  Regional  Conflicts,  was  also  done  and  briefed  to  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  general,  the  impact  of 
peacekeeping  operations  on  Major  Regional  Conflicts  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
size  and  type  peacekeeping  operation.  Lessons  learned  from  the  Joint  Endeavor  de- 
ployment will  undoubtedly  yield  benefits  in  our  continual  planning  process. 

Navy  answer.  I  beheve  the  concern  is  directed  primarily  to  shore-based  forces, 
rather  than  sea-based  naval  forces  which  operate  on  a  cychcal  deployment  schedule 
of  six  months  or  less.  Naval  forces  are  inherently  mobile,  self-sustaining,  and  re- 
sponsive, often  making  them  "the  force  of  choice"  to  respond  to  crises.  The  Navy's 
ability  to  respond  to  crises  has  not  been  negatively  impacted  by  ongoing  peace  oper- 
ations. The  Navy's  unique  operational  flexibility  and  adaptability  has  been  dem- 
onstrated numerous  times  in  the  past,  most  recently  in  the  Adriatic  and  western 
Pacific. 

On  4  August  1995,  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt,  positioned  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  con- 
ducted air  strikes  which  destroyed  Bosnian  Serb  antiaircraft  missile  sites.  On  6  Au- 
gust, this  force  quickly  transited  to  a  position  off  the  coast  of  Israel  in  response  to 
reports  of  unusual  Iraqi  troop  movements  and  a  possible  attack  on  Jordan.  On  28 
August,  with  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  subsiding,  the  carrier  was  back  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea  to  laimch  retaUatory  strikes  in  response  to  the  Bosnian-Serb  mortar 
attack  of  a  Sarajevo  marketplace. 

In  March  1996,  the  forward  deployed  Independence  carrier  battle  group  responded 
to  a  potential  crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  monitoring  provocative  Chinese  mUitary 
exercises.  These  forces  were  later  joined  by  the  forward-deployed  Nimitz  carrier  bat- 
tle group,  which  had  been  on  station  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  supporting  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  Nimitz  turned  over  this  mission  to  the  forward-deployed  George  Wash- 
ington carrier  battle  group,  which  had  been  conducting  operations  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  traveled  over  5100  miles  in  ten  days.  The  rapid  response,  and  significant 
power  projection  these  assets  provided,  demonstrated  the  U.S.  commitment  for 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  assessment  of  quick  extraction  of  U.S.  forces  engaged 
in  Peacekeeping  operations  to  an  MRC  is  a  valid  concern  and  is  looked  at  in  the 
JMRR/SROC  process.  Lift  analysis  for  the  JMRR/SROC  scenarios  are  run  by 
USCINTRANS. 

Disengagement  will  require  diversion  of  strategic  lift  asset  from  supporting  the 
first  MRC.  Force  arrival  and  sustainment  stores  are  noted  as  delayed. 

This  risk  was  assessed  for  the  Bosnia  operation  and  discussed  in  the  SROC  prior 
to  implementation. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  September  1993  Bottom  Up  Review  iterates  "that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  forgo  the  option  of  conducting  sizable  peace  enforce- 
ment or  intervention  operations  at  the  same  time  it  was  fighting  two  MRCs."  If 
forces  involved  in  peace  operations  are  not  available  to  the  Major  Regional  Conflicts 
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(MRC)  as  planned,  this  may  impact  the  supported  combatant  commander's  (CINC) 
concept  of  operations.  It  would  depend  on  the  types  of  forces  and  when  they  deploy. 
Also,  whether  they  are  "not  available"  or  just  delayed.  The  CINC's  operations  plan 
contains  time  phasing  for  deployment  of  forces  to  an  MRC.  The  altering  of  this  time- 
phasing  can  impact  two  areas:  (1)  the  strategic  mobility  deployment  and  (2)  the  tac- 
tical employment. 

Yes,  the  Air  Force  has  sufficiently  assessed  the  requirements  associated  with 
quickly  extracting  a  U.S.  force  from  a  peacekeeping  operation  if  it  must  be  rede- 
ployed to  a  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MCR).  This  is  accomphshed  utihzing  properly 
positioned  forces,  whenever  possible  within  the  limits  of  availability  and 
PERSTEMPO,  for  the  peacekeeping  operation.  The  term  "properly  positioned"  refers 
to  those  forces  deployed  to  the  peacekeeping  operation  which  are  apportioned  to  the 
MRC  in  that  respective  region.  Hence,  repositioning  these  forces  to  the  MRC  might 
actually  require  less  time  enroute  to  the  MRC. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  continues  to  assess  the  impact  on  strategic  mobihty  forces  re- 
quired to  redeploy  U.S.  forces  to  a  MRC. 

Battlefield  Awareness 

Question.  In  past  testimony  this  year  and  last,  Secretary  Perry  and  former  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  Admiral  Owens,  addressed  the  importance  they  attached  to  a  mix  of 
programs  which  will  some  day  make  up  the  "Battlefield  of  the  Future." 

The  so-called  "Battlefield  Awareness"  program  consists  of  literally  dozens  of  pro- 
grams ...  in  tactical  intelligence  and  communications,  command  and  control  and 
precision  munitions  which  should  give  U.S.  forces  a  decisive  advantage  in  future 
conflicts. 

Where  does  the  deployment  and  operation  of  a  robust  "Battlefield  Awareness"  sys- 
tem rank  in  terms  of  your  own  visions  of  priorities  for  your  individual  service? 

Army  answer.  "Battlefield  Awareness"  initiatives  and  technologies  are  high  prior- 
ities for  the  Army  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  Army  XXI,  the  army  of  the  21st  century. 
"Battlefield  Awareness"  encompasses  a  number  of  initiatives  within  the  Army  and 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  "Rapid  Battlefield  Visuahzation,"  "Battlefield  Combat 
Identification,"  "Battlespace  Command  and  Control,"  Common  Ground  Station, 
Rapid  Force  Projection  Initiative,  Survivable  Armed  Reconnaissance  on  the  Digital 
Battlefield,  Digital  Battlefield  Communications,  AppUque  and  Army  Battle  Com- 
mand System  (ABCS).  These  programs  are  consistent  with  DoD  objectives  for  Con- 
sistent Battlespace  Understanding  and  Integrated  Force  Management,  which  are 
part  of  Battlefield  Awareness. 

New  technologies  are  being  experimented  with  during  the  Army's  Force  XXI  Ad- 
vanced Warfighting  Experiments  and  with  several  Advanced  Technology  Concept 
Demonstrations  and  Advanced  Technology  Demonstrations.  The  capabilities  pro- 
vided by  Battlefield  Awareness  will  enhance  the  battlefield  commander's  abiUty  to 
visualize  his  battlespace  and  more  effectively  employ  his  combat  power. 

Navy  answer.  The  ability  of  U.S.  military  forces  to  achieve  "Battlefield  Aware- 
ness" is  a  vital  requirement  for  success  on  the  battlefields  of  the  21st  Century.  Ad- 
miral Owens  has  coined  the  term  "Dominant  Battlefield  Awareness  (DBA)"  that  de- 
scribes the  goal  of  giving  the  warfighter  near  total  visibility  of  aU  mihtarily  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  battlespace  including  enemy  and  friendly  forces  as  well  as  the 
physical  environment.  In  "C4I  for  the  Warrior",  Admiral  Owens  envisioned  a  "sys- 
tem of  systems"  comprised  of  existing  legacy  and  modem  high  technology  C4ISR 
systems  all  functioning  and  interoperating  together  as  part  of  a  single  joint  C4I  sys- 
tem. 

For  the  Navy,  the  ability  to  achieve  DBA  is  extremely  crucial  as  it  gives  our  forces 
the  ability  to  leverage  the  most  capabiUty  out  of  each  weapons  system/platform.  In- 
vesting in  the  C4I  systems  that  provide  DBA  is  especially  critical  for  the  Naval  serv- 
ice as  we  have  moved  out  of  the  blue  water  and  in  closer  to  hostile  shores  to  project 
power  "forward  .  .  .  from  the  sea."  The  Navy's  CNO-approved  C4I  vision  for  the  fu- 
ture is  termed  "Copernicus  .  .  .  Forward"  and  both  supports,  complements  and 
builds  upon  the  joint  C4I  vision. 

This  vision  demands  that  the  warfighter  be  provided  tactical  information  that  is 
seamless  with  non-tactical;  the  ability  to  "pull"  information  (user  pull)  as  well  as 
to  be  "pushed"  key  information  (intelligent  push);  a  multimedia  capability  that  pro- 
vides that  information  in  the  right  form  (voice/data/video)  at  the  right  time;  a  com- 
mon operation  environment  that  ensures  LnteroperabUity  with  other  joint  systems; 
and  display  and  processing  systems  hosted  on  common  platforms  that  simplify  pro- 
ciu-ement,  training  and  operation. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  deployment  and  operation  of  a  robust  "Battlefield 
Awareness"  system  is  one  of  the  Marine  Corps'  top  priorities.  Currently,  we  lack  a 
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fully  integrated  capability  at  all  command  levels.  Our  vision  is  to  provide  every  com- 
mand echelon,  from  battalion/squadron  through  the  Component/JTF,  with  a  robust, 
fully  integrated  "Battlefield  Awareness"  capability  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Air  Force  answer.  Battlefield  awareness  systems  are  a  high  priority  in  our  Air 
Force  program.  The  unique  ability  of  air  and  space  forces  to  extend  over  the  entire 
theater  of  operations — regardless  of  weather,  terrain,  and  distance — is  the  comer- 
stone  of  dominant  battlespace  awareness  and  is  fundamental  to  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  air  power. 

The  USAF  is  committed  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  its  forces  to  ensure  the 
JFACC  can: 

(1)  plan  and  dynamically  control  theater  sensor  systems  to  look  and  hsten  in  the 
right  places  at  the  right  time  to  guarantee  dominant  battlespace  awareness  for  the 
Joint  Force  Commander. 

(2)  link — in  real  time — the  information  obtained  to  exploit  air  power's  inherent  ca- 
pability to  apply  precise  force  quickly  and  with  flexibility  across  the  entire  theater 
of  operations  within  minutes  of  a  decision  to  act. 

The  Air  Force  understands  the  need  to  balance  our  investments  to  achieve  domi- 
nant battlespace  awareness — matching  improved  surveillance  and  reconnaissance 
capabilities  with  enhanced  processing,  display  and  dissemination  systems. 

Question.  Could  you  address  where  you  see  the  shortfalls  in  the  current  budget 
request  for  the  mix  of  the  programs  in  the  category  of  "Battlefield  Awareness." 

Army  answer.  The  programs  that  come  under  the  category  of  Battlefield  Aware- 
ness are  numerous.  Each  individual  program  is  reviewed  to  determine  its  apphca- 
tion  and  specific  requirements  to  the  various  mission  areas  within  the  Army,  and 
its  linkages  to  the  Joint  arena  and  the  Common  Operating  Environment.  The  Army 
has  some  shortfalls  in  the  areas  of  Digitization;  Army  Battle  Command  System 
(ABCS)  systems  such  as  Maneuver  Control  System  (MCS)  prototypes.  Army  Field 
Artillery  Tactical  Data  System  (AFATDS),  All  Source  Analysis  System  (ASAS)  work 
stations,  and  the  Combat  Service  Support  Control  System  (CSSCS);  Standard  Inte- 
grated Command  Post  System  (SICPS)  shelters;  logistics  automation;  airborne 
SINCGARS  system;  and  others. 

Navy  answer.  Navy  priority  programs  that  support  the  achievement  of  Dominant 
Battlespace  Awareness  can  be  grouped  under  four  main  priority  investment  areas: 
Connectivity,  Common  Tactical  Picture,  Sensor-to-Shooter  and  Information  Warfare. 
The  following  programs  are  priority  investment  areas  for  the  Navy  that  could  make 
use  of  additional  funding  if  we  are  to  continue  to  build  the  "system  of  systems"  for 
achieving  Admiral  Owens'  and  the  Navy's  vision. 

Connectivity 

Challenge  Athena 

Global  Broadcast  Service  (GBS) 

EHF  Satellite  Communications 

Base  Level  Information  Infrastructure  (BLII) 

Common  Tactical  Picture 

Link-16 

Joint  Maritime  Command  Information  System  (JMCIS) 

Naval  Tactical  Command  Support  System  (NTCCS) 

Situation  Awareness  Beacon  with  Reply  (SABER) 

Sensor-to-Shooter 

Battle  Group  Passive  Horizon  Extension  System-Surface 

Terminal/Command  High  Bandwidth  Data  Link-Surface  Terminal  (BGPHES-ST/ 

CHBDI^ST 
Link-16  (also  applies  here) 
Tactical  Aircraft  Mission  Planning  System  (TAMPS) 

Information  Warfare 
Various  efforts 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  has  a  shortfall  of  ap- 
proximately $25.0  million  in  programs  that  we  categorize  for  "Battlefield  Aware- 
ness." Programs  where  fiscal  year  1997  shortfalls  exist  are: 

Intelligence  Analysis  System 

Tactical  Combat  Operations 

Position  Location  Reporting  System 

Data  Automated  Communications  Terminal 

Tactical  Photo  Capability 

Team  Portable  COMINT  System  (TPCS) 

Radio  Reconnaissance  Equipment  Program 
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Trojan  Spirit  II 
Air  Force  answer.  Military  operations  are  increasingly  encompassing  the  entire 
spectrum  of  conflict  and  including  Operations  Other  Than  War  (OOTW).  Several 
programs  require  additional  support  in  order  to  achieve  the  Dominant  Battlespace 
Awareness  which  will  allow  our  commanders  to  efficiently  and  effectively  employ 
their  forces  in  each  of  these  disparate  tiers  of  operations. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  ensure  the.  systems  providing  our  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  battlefield  are  fully  capable  of  supporting  their  mission.  JSTARS  provides  a  new 
and  critical  component  to  viewing  and  tracking  activities  in  the  battlefield.  Suffi- 
cient aircraft  to  support  continuous  operations  throughout  the  world  must  be  ac- 
quired to  support  their  expected  employment.  Our  existing  surveillance  systems, 
AWACS  and  RIVET  JOINT,  have  labored  under  heavy  duty  cycles  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  We  must  expand  and  maintain  these  systems  to  ensure  they  can  support 
the  commander's  demand  for  them  well  into  the  21st  century. 

Second,  we  must  address  the  systems  which  will  integrate  surveillance,  reconnais- 
sance, and  other  information  to  form  a  situational  awareness  picture  for  the  end 
user.  The  JFACC  Situation  Awareness  System  (JSAS)  currently  deployed  in  Bosnia 
is  designed  to  provide  the  commander  with  this  capability.  This  capability,  provided 
to  other  commanders  as  well,  will  provide  a  basis  for  defining  total  requirements 
for  further  developments  in  Battlespace  Awareness. 

Finally,  we  must  ensure  that  the  supporting  architecture  is  in  place  to  provide 
this  Battlefield  Awareness  to  users  from  the  commander  to  the  warfighter.  We  have 
already  made  tough  choices  to  secure  full  funding  for  GBS.  We  need  to  continue  that 
effort  by  providing  Link  16  connectivity  to  our  fighter  and  bomber  forces. 

Battlespace  Awareness  is  a  critical  component  in  the  effective  and  efficient  em- 
ployment of  our  military  forces  in  the  wide  variety  of  operation  in  which  the  mili- 
tary is  employed.  With  your  support  we  are  confident  that  the  needed  improvements 
in  battlespace  awareness  can  be  achieved  in  a  timely  and  cost  effective  manner. 

Question.  Provide  additional  information  for  the  record  on  the  shortfalls  in  the 
budget  request  and  the  areas  in  which  you  feel  additional  resources  could  be  most 
effectively  used  in  the  ongoing  development  of  equipment  for  the  "Battlefield  of  the 
Future." 

Army  answer.  The  Army's  goal  is  to  have  an  Army  XXI  early  in  the  21st  century 
by  integrating  and  fielding  advanced  technologies  that  enhance  operational  capabili- 
ties. To  achieve  this  goal,  numerous  experiments  and  technology  demonstrations  are 
being  undertaken  to  determine  the  right  mix  of  advanced  techologies  and  integrate 
them  into  redesigned  units  with  revised  operational  concepts.  Funding  shortfalls 
exist  in  fielding  and  support  budgets  for  several  advanced  C4I  systems.  In  addition 
to  those  I  mentioned  previously,  we  have  other  shortfalls  contained  on  the 
prioritized  unfunded  requirements  list  we  developed.  Funding  will  be  required  to 
support  these  technologies,  systems,  and  experiments  for  the  Army  to  achieve  its 
stated  "Battlefield  of  the  Future"  goals. 

Navy  answer.  If  additional  funding  is  provided,  the  following  efforts  could  be 
funded  (in  priority  order): 

1.  ($32.1  million)  CHALLENGE  ATHENA.  Challenge  Athena  leverages  commer- 
cial satellite  capacity  and  Commercial  Off-The-Shelf  (COTS)  equipment  as  an  aug- 
mentation to  our  existing  military  satellite  systems.  This  commercial  satellite  capac- 
ity provides  high  data  rate  two-way  connectivity  to  afloat  warfighters.  Additional 
OPN  ($14.7  million)  could  fund  procurement  and  installation  of  up  to  eight  termi- 
nals and  additional  0&M,N  ($17.4  million)  would  maintain  coverage  for  four  tran- 
sponders and  associated  leases. 

2.  ($58.5  million)  GBS.  GBS  provides  timely,  high  capacity/high  speed  data  £ind 
video  to  all  echelons  of  Navy.  GBS  supports  the  Navy's  efforts  to  bring  near  world- 
wide, high  capacity  communications  to  the  Joint  Task  Force  and  deployed  forces 
through  direct  broadcast  technology.  Implementing  Phase  Two  GBS  space  segment 
on  UFO  satellites  is  time-sensitive  and  is  constrained  by  the  existing  sateUita 
laimch  schedule.  GBS  capability  on  UFO  satellites  8,  9,  and  10  wiU  be  launched 
January  1998,  August  1998  and  January  1999,  calendar  year  1998  initial  operating 
capability  (IOC)  respectively.  As  this  satellite  constellation  is  deployed,  a  raid  field- 
ing plan  for  afloat  and  ashore  terminals  is  desired  to  bring  the  full  potential  of  GBS 
to  users  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Additional  OPN  ($50  million)  funds  would  ac- 
celerate by  one  year  the  deployment  of  platform  terminals  to  allow  installations  to 
parallel  the  planned  of  GSB  space  segment  and  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  duplicate  broadcasts.  Additional  WPN  ($4.5  million)  funding  would  remedy  a 
funding  shortfall  associated  with  launching  GBS-equipped  UFO  satelUtes.  Addi- 
tional OMN  ($4.0  million)  funding  would  support  terminal  installations. 

3.  ($30,539  million)  JMCIS. 
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a.  ($19,489  million)  JMCIS  Afloat/Navy  Tactical  Command  System-Afloat  (NTCS- 
A)  is  the  primary  C2I  system  aboard  all  Navy  Combatants  and  provides  an  inte- 
grated tactical  data  processing,  display,  manipulation  and  distribution  capability  for 
Navy  tactical  decision  makers.  JMCIS  implements  the  Navy's  COPERNICUS  strat- 
egy for  a  common  C4I  architecture  using  a  software  engineering  approach,  addi- 
tional RDTE  ($13,989  million)  funds  would  incorporate  2  way  LINK  16  processing 
capability  in  JMCIS,  integrate  the  USAF  CTAPS  functionality  with  the  JMCIS 
afmat  system,  develop  JMCIS  tools  and  architecture  to  allow  "user  pull"  over  var- 
ious communication  paths  which  would  aUow  JMCIS  to  keep  pace  with  advances  in 
technology,  integrate  the  multi-level  security  capabiUties  of  Radiant  Mercury  into 
the  JMCIS  software,  and  incorporate  mapping  features  from  the  TLAM  mission 
planning  system  into  the  JMCIS  system. 

Additional  OPN  ($4.5  million)  funds  would  allow  porting  of  the  CTAPS  software 
to  the  JMCIS  environment,  hardware  and  software  integration  of  the  CTAPS  and 
JMCIS  systems,  and  the  fielding  of  RADIANT  Mercury  automated  sanitization  sys- 
tem for  both  afloat  and  ashore  units. 

b.  ($6.55  million)  Operations  Support  System  (OSS)  is  the  ashore  variant  of 
JMCIS  and  is  one  of  the  keystones  in  JMCIS  utilizing  a  common  software  environ- 
ment. OSS  provides  the  CNO,  FLTCINCS,  and  two  United  Commanders  with  a  sin- 
gle integrated  C2  system  to  receive,  process,  display,  maintain  and/or  assess  the 
unit  characteristics,  employment  scheduling,  combat  readiness,  warfighting  capabili- 
ties, positional  information  and  disposition  of  own.  Allied,  neutral  and  potentially 
hostile  forces.  Additional  RDTE  ($2.05  million)  funds  would  be  used  to  integrate  RA- 
DIANT Mercury  into  OSS,  explore  requirements  to  expand  the  scope  of  OSS  to  in- 
clude additional  Joint,  Allied  NATO  and  other  foreign,  and  Navy  users,  complete 
testing  of  remaining  Increment  III  functionality  required  to  satisfy  outstanding  cus- 
tomer change  requests  and  emergent  user  requirements,  and  to  incorporate  state- 
of-the-art  technologies.  Additional  OPN  ($4.5  million)  funds  would  be  used  to  pro- 
ciire  and  install  RADIANT  MERCURY  hardware  and  software. 

4.  ($12.0  million)  EHF  SATCOM.  EHF  SATCOM  uniquely  provides  robust,  secure, 
anti-jam,  anti-scintillation  and  low  probability  of  intercept  and  detection  commu- 
nications and  is  the  centerpiece  of  Navy  SATCOM  architecture  for  protected  commu- 
nities. To  date,  over  80  EHF  terminal  installations  have  been  completed  to  date. 
The  system  is  used  daily  by  submarines  because  of  its  protected,  low  probability  of 
intercept  and  detection  capabilities  apd  are  used  on  Tomahawk  cruise  missile 
equipped  platforms  to  receive  targeting  updates.  Additional  OPN  ($12.0  million) 
funding  would  enable  the  Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems  Command  to  conduct 
a  competition  for  a  first-article,  dual-source  procurement  for  the  delivery  of  2  pro- 
duction terminals  (one  from  each  contractor)  for  test  and  evaluation.  One  of  these 
contractors  would  be  selected  for  future  terminal  production.  This  approach  would 
take  advantage  of  COTS  hardware  and  software  and  is  in  keeping  with  Grovemment 
acquisition  reform  and  streamlining  initiatives. 

5.  ($12.5  million)  LINK  16.  LINK  16  will  be  the  primary  DoD  tactical  data  link. 
Current  implementation  is  via  the  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System 
(JTIDS).  Development  has  commended  on  the  Preplanned  Product  Improvement 
(P31)  system  called  Multi-functional  Information  Distribution  System  (Low  Volume 
Terminal)  MIDs  (LVT)  JTIDS/MIDS  provides  U.S.  Navy  ships.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  tactical  aircraft,  and  Marine  Corps  ground  units  with  cryptosecure.  jam  re- 
sistant, low  probability-of-exploitation  communication  of  tactical  data  and  voice  at 
high  data  rate.  Additional  RDTE  funds  would  be  used  in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
throughput  of  the  MIDS  terminals  to  one  megabit  of  data  through  engineering 
changes  in  the  phase  eagle  implementation  and  the  processing  scheme  of  the  MIDS 
terminal.  This  modification  would  support  the  capability  of  the  system  to  handle  ad- 
ditional tactical  data,  provide  a  more  efficient  transmission  of  digital  video  data. 

6.  ($22.2  million)  BGPHES— ST— CHBDL— ST  provides  real-time,  over-the-hori- 
zon  surveillant,  targeting,  and  tactical  intelligence  data  for  aircraft  carriers  and  am- 
phibious ships.  The  system  enables  the  Commander,  Joint  Task  Force-Afloat  to  de- 
tect, identify,  and  locate  potentially  hostile  aircraft  and  ships  well  beyond  the  ship- 
board line-of-sight  radio  horizon.  Additional  (Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy 
funding  would  procure  and  install  2  Flagship  systems  for  6th  and  7th  fleet,  USS 
LaSalle  and  USS  Blue  Ridge. 

7.  ($6.7  million)  Information  Warfare  (IW).  The  fleet  Information  Warfair  Center 
(FIWC),  Virginia  stood  up  on  October  1,  1995  to  support  deployed  C2W  commanders 
worldwide  in  IW/C2W  operational  needs.  Additional  OMN  ($2.7  million)  funds 
would  cover  operating  costs  associated  with  new  missions  such  as  defensive  IW  and 
IW  tactics  development,  and  start-up  costs  for  overhead  items  such  as  an 
additorium,  classrooms,  security,  and  facilities  Improvements  Additional  OPN  ($4.0 
million)  funds  would  fund  the  purchase  of  computer  Network  monitoring  systems, 
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equipment  for  information  warfare  train  and  operations,  and  hardware  for  Informa- 
tion warfare  mission  planning. 

8.  ($21.1  million)  TAMPS  is  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  common  aircraft  mission 
planning  system  and  the  Naval  Global  Command  and  Control  (GCCS)  migration 
system  for  mission  planning.  TAMPS  is  required  for  digital  loading  of  Global  Posi- 
tioning System  on  all  GPS-equipped  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft.  There  is  con- 
cern regarding  the  impact  of  an  apparent  shortage  of  TAMPS  installations  to  sup- 
port the  current  GPS  installation  schedule.  Additional  RDTE  ($10.0  million)  funds 
would  be  spent  on  initial  joint  mission  planning  system  architecture  development 
($2.0  million),  commencement  of  TAMPS  migration  to  the  GCCS  Common  Operating 
Environment  ($4.0  million),  integration  of  force  level  planning  tools  into  TAMPS 
($2.0  million)  and  improvements  to  TAMPS  imit  level  planning  software  ($2.0  mil- 
lion). Additional  OMN  ($1.2  million)  funds  would  be  required  to  support  increased 
fleet  liaison  and  training  requirements,  if  the  additional  RDTE  funds  were  provided, 
and  increased  life  cycle  support  for  accelerated  NTCSS  installations.  Additional 
OPN  ($10.0  milUon)  funds  would  be  spent  to  S3nichronize  TAMPS  installations  with 
current  aircraft  GPS  installations.  The  additional  funds  would  be  used  to  procure 
183  TAMPS  workstations. 

9.  ($12.9  million)  NTCSS.  NTCSS  provides  sustainability  and  readiness  informa- 
tion to  the  warfighter.  It  is  a  multiple  application  program  that  provides  standard 
logistic  information  resource  management  to  afloat  and  ashore  fleet  units.  The  pro- 
gram installs  a  shipwide  stem  to  stem  fiber  optic  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  that 
provides  infrastructure  for  all  shipboard  local  area  network  information  system  ap- 
plications to  use.  Additional  Other  Procurement,  Navy,  (OPN)  ($11.5  miUion)  would 
procure  and  install  NTCSS  and  fiber  optic  LANs  on  two  carriers,  two  amphibious 
assault  ships,  three  submarines,  three  cruisers  and  two  ammunition  ships.  Addi- 
tional Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy  (OMN)  ($.8  million)  funds  would  support 
the  NTCSS  Central  Design  Agency  software  support  and  installation  manpower  re- 
quirements. Additional  Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation  Navy  ($.6  mil- 
lion) funds  would  support  the  integration  of  the  shipboard  LAN  apphcations. 

10.  ($.547  million)  Navy  Airborne  SINCGARS  Relay/Shipboard  SINCGARS  Pro- 
gram. These  terminals  support  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore  VHF-FM  anti-jam- 
ming tactical  communication  requirements  for  amphibious  and  Naval  Surface  Fire 
Support  (NSFS)  ships.  Over  353  shipboard  SINCGARS  terminals  have  been  pro- 
cured and  120  installed  to  date.  Twelve  SINCGARS  airborne  relays  have  been  pro- 
cured for  3  production  models.  The  critical  capability  to  extend  \^IF-FM,  anti-jam 
communications  beyond  line-of-sight  in  support  of  over-the-horizon  surface  fire  sup- 
port and  amphibious  operations  is  lacking. 

The  Army  contract,  under  which  Navy  procures  its  SINCGARS  requirements,  end 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  Follow-on  contract  vehicles  to  provide  SINCGARS  radios  will  not 
be  available  after  fiscal  year  1997,  forcing  the  Navy  to  procure  needed  radios  under 
small  quantity  contracts  at  prices  estimated  at  twice  their  current  level;  that  is 
$22,798  versus  $11,392.  Receiver-transmitters  bought  from  another  source  would 
necessitate  redesign  of  the  Airborne  Relay  and  unacceptable  delays  in  the  program. 
If  additional  funds  became  available,  additional  OPN  ($.547  million)  would  enable 
Navy  to  procure  38  airborne  receiver-transmitters  for  incorporation  into  12  Airborne 
Relays  required. 

11.  ($10.0  miUion)  SABER.  Situation  Awareness  Beacon  with  Reply  (SABER)  pro- 
vides GPS  derived  position  location  to  local  and  distant  units  via  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency line-of-sight  or  fleet  satellite  over-the-horizon  command  and  control  links  at 
a  relatively  low  cost.  SABER  was  built  to  improve  situation  awareness  and  prevent 
fratricide.  SABER  was  successfully  tested  during  the  All  Service  Combat  Identifica- 
tion Evaluation  Team  (ASCIET)  96  exercise  conducted  in  September  1995.  Addi- 
tional OPN  funds  would  support  procurement  of  SABER  units  and  RDTE  funds 
would  complete  upgrades. 

12.  ($37  million)  Base  Level  Information  Infrastructure  (BLII)  provides  for  transi- 
tion to  high  speed/high  data  rate  connectivity  and  to  digital  switching  capable  of 
transitioning  to  new  technologies.  143  bases  have  been  identified  for  modernization. 
Additional  funds  would  provide  for  switch  consolidation  efforts  at  Norfolk  and  San 
Diego  and  would  result  in  a  savings  of  $12  million  per  year  for  10  years. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  We  feel  additional  resources  could  be  effectively  used  in  our 
ongoing  development  of  equipment  for  the  "Battlefield  of  the  Future."  Our  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  request  has  a  shortfall  of  approximately  $11.5  miUion  for  equip- 
ment that  we  consider  essential  in  this  area.  Programs  where  fiscal  year  1997  short- 
falls exist  are: 

Combat  Operations  Center 

Global  Broadcast  Service 

Tactical  Data  Network 
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Digital  Technical  Control 

Antipersonnel  Obstacle  Breaching  System 

Medium  Tactical  Vehicle  Upgrade 

Air  Force  answer.  We  structured  our  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  to  address 
shortfalls  in  collection,  dissemination,  integration,  and  command  and  control.  For 
example,  the  Air  Force  has  stood  up  the  IIRS  and  programmed  its  operation/ 
sustainment  of  the  Predator  UAV  and  we  have  made  the  tough  decisions  to  ensure 
the  Global  Broadcast  Service  is  fully  funded. 

Our  fiscal  year  1997  plus-up  list  provides  a  prioritized  identification  of  programs 
that  can  increase  our  capability  to  achieve  dominant  battlespace  awareness  in  the 
near  term. 

First,  improving  our  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  capabiUties — our  eyes  and 
ears — are  addressed  by  asking  for  increased  funding  to  acquire  two  additional 
JSTARS  aircraft,  extend  the  life  of  AWACS,  re-engine  RC-135s,  accelerate  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  RIVET  JOINT  fleet,  and  outfit  the  RIVET  JOINT  with  a  medium 
wave  infrared  sensor  to  assist  our  surveillance  against  tactical  ballistic  missiles. 

Second,  we  have  requested  funding  which  will  allow  us  to  quickly  field  an  inte- 
grated JFACC  Situational  Awareness  System  (JSAS).  The  JSAS  is  currently  de- 
ployed in  support  of  operations  in  Bosnia  and  provides  the  JFACC  with  the  means 
to  know  where  his  sensors  are  and  looking  and  listening  and  to  view  an  integrated 
picture  of  what  they  are  seeing  and  hearing.  The  additional  funding  will  provide 
other  key  commanders  with  the  same  capability. 

Third,  we  have  requested  funding  to  help  get  the  resulting  battlespace  knowledge 
to  the  shooter  via  Link  16  to  our  fighter  and  bom_ber  force. 

Military  operations  are  becoming  increasingly  diverse  from  peacekeeping  to  gen- 
eral war.  With  your  support  we  are  confident  that  the  needed  improvements  in 
battlespace  awareness  can  be  achieved  in  a  timely  and  cost  effective  manner. 

Readiness  of  Reserve  Components 

Question.  The  Reserve  Components  are  playing  a  increasingly  important  role 
within  the  total  force  structure  and  the  units  and  individuals  have  been  used  in  nu- 
merous deployments  in  the  last  several  years.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  adequate 
readiness  levels  be  maintained  by  the  Reserve  Components.  Would  each  of  you  brief- 
ly address  the  level  of  readiness  of  your  Reserve  Components? 

Army  answer.  Army  National  Guard  units  are  manned,  equipped,  trained,  and 
ready  to  provide  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  forces  to  sup- 
port the  National  Military  Strategy.  Equipment  modernization  and  premobilization 
training  focus  have  ensured  a  viable  resource  pool  from  which  the  nation  can  draw. 
Recent  operations  in  Bosnia,  Haiti,  Somalia  and  numerous  natural  and  man-made 
disasters  and  available  readiness  data  clearly  demonstrate  the  Army  National 
Guard  can  and  does  provide  the  mission  support  required. 

The  level  and  quality  of  support  provided  to  both  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  to  cite  two 
recent  examples,  serve  as  clear  indicators  that  the  Army  Reserve  is  trained, 
manned,  and  equipped  to  answer  our  Nation's  call  to  arms.  The  unique  capabilities 
inherent  to  the  Army  Reserve  are  a  true  testimony  to  the  invaluable  service  they 
provide  in  the  defense  of  our  national  interests. 

Navy  answer.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  ready  to  meet  assigned  missions.  We  contin- 
ually monitor  the  readiness  of  our  units  to  respond  to  contingencies  cuid  Defense 
Planning  Guidance.  We  find  that  reserve  units  are  trained  and  ready  to  respond, 
in  accordance  with  this  guidance. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Ninety-one  percent  of  all  Reserve  units  are  CI,  C2,  or  C3. 
Equipment  readiness  is  either  CI  or  C2  for  ninety-five  percent  of  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve units. 

Air  Force  answer.  Our  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  and  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR) 
units  are  full  partners  in  our  total  force  and  maintain  high  readiness  levels  on  par 
with  our  Active  Duty  units.  91%  our  Air  Reserve  Component  (ARC)  units  are  cur- 
rently reporting  ready,  closely  paralleling  our  active  force.  Our  ARC  units  have  mod- 
em equipment  in  quantities  proportional  to  the  active  force  and  train  to  the  same 
standards.  Like  our  active  force,  these  ARC  units  receive  regular  inspections  from 
their  gaining  MAJCOMs.  During  calendar  year  1995  Operational  Readiness  Inspec- 
tions, 100%  of  ARC  units  received  satisfactory  or  higher  ratings  with  76%  of  these 
units  rated  at  outstanding  or  excellent  levels.  These  results  are  identical  to  the  Ac- 
tive Duty  results  for  the  same  time  period. 

Question.  What  is  the  trend  of  that  readiness  over  the  last  few  years  .  .  .  steady, 
improving  or  declining? 

Army  answer.  Readiness  in  the  Army  National  Guard  has  been  steadily  improving 
over  the  past  three  years.  Equipment  modernization.  Project  Standard  Bearer,  Con- 
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tingency  Force  Pool/Force  Support  Packages,  Enhanced  Brigades,  and  increased 
operational  tempo  in  support  of  worldwide  training  and  contingency  operations  have 
all  contributed  to  the  improved  readiness  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

As  a  result  of  "tiered  resourcing"  instituted  several  years  ago,  the  readiness  of  the 
Army  Reserve  has  witnessed  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  improvements.  This 
program  places  special  emphasis  in  resourcing  our  "First  to  Fight"  early  deployers. 
Through  careful  management  of  a  dwindling  resource  pool,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
worked  diligently  to  ensure  the  readiness  of  the  entire  force,  while  placing  special 
emphasis  on  those  units  that  are  likely  to  be  placed  "in  harm's  way"  early  in  the 
war  fight. 

Navy  answer.  Readiness  of  the  Naval  Reserve  has  been  relatively  stable.  Since 
1993,  there  have  been  slight  variations  attributable  to  the  composition  of  the  force, 
changes  such  as  decommissioning  of  reserve  squadrons  and  ships,  and  the  restruc- 
turing of  entire  reserve  programs.  While  these  changes  have  mostly  come  about  by 
efforts  to  right-size  and  modernize,  they  are  also  a  result  of  efforts  to  better  manage 
our  available  assets. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  readiness  is  improving.  Total  Force 
fielding  is  modernizing  the  equipment  used  by  the  Reserve  component.  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closures  (BRAC)  are  being  implemented  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
enables  units  to  begin  the  3-5  year  cycle  required  to  fully  reconstitute  after  a  BRAC 
move. 

Although  reserve  readiness  has  improved,  there  are  still  significant  shortfalls  in 
modernization  of  equipment.  Sustaining  today's  steadily  increasing  demands  for 
ready  forces  with  equally  steadily  decreasing  defense  resoiorces  has  forced  difficult 
choices.  Preservation  of  current  capabilities,  has  been  at  the  expense  of  investments 
needed  for  the  next  century. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  readiness  of  our  Air  Reserve  Component  has  been  fairly 
steady  for  the  past  five  years  with  approximately  90%  of  the  units  reporting  (Status 
of  Readiness  and  Training  System  (SORTS)  levels  of  C-1  or  C-2.  We  have  seen  a 
slight  improvement  this  year  which  we  attribute  to  decreasing  turbulence  associated 
with  drawdown. 

Question.  For  the  past  number  of  years,  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  have 
added  substantial  funds  for  modernizing  equipment  of  the  Reserve  Components. 
From  your  perspective,  how  important  have  these  increases  been  for  enhancing  the 
readiness  and  quaUty  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves? 

Army  answer.  Modernization  of  equipment  has  dramatically  improved  the  overall 
readiness  and  quality  of  the  Army  National  Guard.  There  is  clear  evidence  that 
funds  spent  on  modernizing  equipment  have  a  direct  and  proportional  impact  on 
unit  readiness.  Modem  equipment  faciHtates  the  augmentation  of  Army  Active 
Component  forces  with  Army  National  Guard  forces.  Aany  National  Guard  artillery 
units  equipped  with  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  served  beside  Active  Com- 
ponent units  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Army  National  Guard  fire  support  ele- 
ments and  target  acquisition  units  are  currently  supporting  NATO  units  in  Oper- 
ation Joint  Endeavor  with  modem  artillery  computer  systems  and  radar  equipment. 
The  Army  National  Guard's  enhanced  brigades  are  equipped  with  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicles  and  Ml  Abrams  tanks,  which  provide  warfighting  commanders-in-chief 
with  capable  combat  multipliers  in  their  contingency  plans. 

These  separate  appropriations  approved  by  Congress  have  been  crucial  in  the 
overall  enhancement  of  the  Army  Reserve's  readiness  posture.  Funds  allocated 
through  the  Dedicated  Procurement  Program  (DPP)  serve  as  excellent  examples  of 
the  firm  commitment  and  partnership  between  Congress  and  the  Army  Reserve  in 
providing  quality  support  to  America's  Army.  Single  Channel  Ground  Airborne 
Radio  System  (SINCGARS),  flood  Ught  sets,  Palletized  Load  System  (PLS),  Reserve 
Osmosis  Water  Purification  Units  (ROWPU)  and  fire  trucks  are  a  few  examples  that 
illustrate  the  success  of  DPP  in  enhancing  readiness  within  the  Army  Reserve. 
Within  the  next  few  years  the  Army  Reserve  will  further  enhance  its  readiness 
through  the  DPP  funding  of  Special  Operations  Media  Systems-B  (SOMS-B)  and 
heavy  dump  trucks.  Many  of  these  systems  are  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  specific  types  of  equipment  often  peculiar  to  the  Army  Reserve,  and  as  a 
result  would  be  left  underfunded  if  not  for  DPP. 

As  the  Army  addresses  the  strategic  role  of  the  Reserve  Components  in  executing 
the  National  Military  Strategy,  restructuring  will  be  certain.  As  we  restructure  in 
the  outyears,  our  initial  estimates  tell  us  we  may  require  contiaued  funding  for 
modernization  of  our  Reserve  Components. 

Navy  answer.  Funds  added  by  Congress  for  modernizing  Naval  Reserve  equip- 
ment have  proven  extremely  beneficial  for  enhancing  training,  readiness  and  total 
force  mission  capabihties.  The  importance  of  these  funds  is  best  demonstrated  with 
some  specific  examples  of  program  improvements,  including: 
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12  MH-53E  helicopters  for  Airborne  Mine  Countermeasures.  These  aircraft  al- 
lowed seamless  integration  of  Reservists  into  two  Active  squadrons  for  training  and 
operations,  providing  the  Navy  with  overall  improvements  in  mine  warfare  capabili- 
ties 

Procurement  of  tactical  vehicles,  earth-moving  equipment  and  water  purification 
systems  for  Construction  Battalions.  Reservists  have  been  able  to  train  with  this 
equipment,  and  use  it  for  humanitarian  and  contingency  operations  around  the 
world  during  the  1990s. 

C-130T  and  C-20G  aircraft  are  being  flown  continuously  by  the  Reservists  to  help 
provide  logistics  support  for  ongoing  navy  missions  around  the  world. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  These  increases  enhance  our  abiUty  to  meet  our  readiness 
challenges  in  the  fielding  of  modem  equipment  and  training  systems  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  The  traditional  role  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  to  augment  and 
reinforce  the  Active  Component  forces  in  a  Two-MRC  National  MUitary  Strategy. 
This  requires  that  we  train  together  and  operate  with  similar  equipment  to  main- 
tain an  enhanced  interoperable  warfighting  force. 

The  warfighting  capability  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  being  improved  by  the 
procurement  of  2  CH-53Es  using  fiscal  year  1996  funds  provided  by  the  Congress. 
If  funding  had  not  been  provided  for  this  equipment,  the  production  fine  for  the  CH- 
53E  would  have  been  shut  down.  Acquisition  of  CH-53Es  ensures  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  has  the  same  warfighting  capability  as  the  Active  Component  Marine 
Corps. 

The  MlAl  tanks  being  deUvered  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  will  have  the  same 
tank  self-cleaning  air  filters,  intercoms,  and  tools  and  test  equipment  as  those  in 
the  Active  Component. 

Reserve  uinits'  ability  to  conduct  common  training  is  enhanced  through  the  pro- 
curement of  tactical  computers  and  servers.  These  servers  provide  reserve  units 
with  the  ability  to  interface  with  Active  Component  networks. 

Training  devices  for  the  MlAI  tank  and  Light  Armored  Vehicle  (LAV)  are  ena- 
bling valuable  training  to  take  place  without  the  cost  incurred  to  operate  the  equip- 
ment or  expend  ammunition.  These  training  devices  also  enable  Marine  Reserves 
to  train  at  their  home  training  sites. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  funding  increases  have  proven  to  be  wise  investments  since 
we've  been  able  to  significantly  enhance  the  capabilities  of  our  Air  Reserve  Compo- 
nent (ARC).  Specifically  we've  been  able  to  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  ARC  KC-135, 
F-16,  C-130,  and  F-15  units,  which  we  are  relying  on  daily  in  Bosnia,  Turkey, 
Southwest  Asia,  and  Central  America.  Our  current  force  mix  relies  heavily  on  the 
ARC,  so  it's  critical  for  us  to  invest  in  ARC  modernization  on  par  with  Active  Duty 
requirements. 

Question.  Provide  for  the  record  the  major  readiness  shortfalls  of  the  Reserve 
Components  in  your  Service. 

Army  emswer.  There  are  two  major  readiness  shortfalls  in  the  Army  National 
Guard.  The  first  is  manning.  Force  structure  reductions  and  unit  conversions  have 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Guard  to  keep  soldiers  qualified  in  their  mihtary  occu- 
pational specialty  (MOB).  States  have  had  to  relocate  entire  units  to  best  support 
deployable  personnel  requirements.  The  second  major  readiness  shortfall  is  sus- 
tained training  at  the  battalion  level  and  higher.  The  Guard's  training  base  is  at 
the  platoon  and  company  level.  Simulations  and  staff  exercise  keep  battahon,  bri- 
gade and  division  staffs  proficient,  but  are  not  substitutes  for  on-the-ground  train- 
ing. Training  is  a  factor  of  time  and  resources  (ranges  and  maneuver  training 
areas).  The  Army  does  feel  strongly  that  its  Army  National  Guard  brigades  and  divi- 
sions will  be  ready  when  the  Nation  needs  them. 

As  with  the  Army  National  Guard,  manning,  and  more  specifically  mihtary  occu- 
pational specialty  qualification,  is  the  primary  readiness  challenge  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve. Further,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  force  reductions,  and  increased  budgetary 
constraints  coupled  with  an  increased  use  of  the  Army  Reserve  in  military  oper- 
ations other  than  war,  have  placed  a  strain  on  their  resourcing  strategies.  However, 
in  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  Army  feels  confident  in  the  Army  Reserve's  abiUty 
to  support  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

Navy  answer.  The  Naval  reserve  has  no  major  readiness  shortfalls.  Continued 
funding  for  training  and  equipment  modernization  will  ensure  the  readiness  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  is  maintained. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Following  is  a  hst  of  the  critical  items  of  equipment: 
CH-53E's  (2  aircraft) 

PIP  for  the  AAV7A1  (extend  the  combat  utiUty/readiness,  i.e.  2006  through 
2011) 

PIP  for  the  LAV  (thermal  sights,  silver  series  engines,  brake  systems,  laser 
shield  periscopes,  etc.) 
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Modification  kits  for  MlAl  tanks  (hatches,  ammo  doors,  manual  firing  de- 
vices, etc.) 
Night  vision  equipment  (scout  sniper  night  enhancement  devices) 
In-bore  subcal  training  device  (for  the  MlAl) 
Tactical  computers 

HAWK  modifications  (Battery  command  post,  launchers,  and  loaders) 
Air  Force  answer.  Our  Reserve  Component  has  no  major  readiness  shortfalls. 
However,  there  are  minor  shortfalls  which  could  affect  readiness  in  the  future;  pri- 
marily depot  maintenance,  real  property  maintenance,  and  flying  hours. 

Impact  of  Fiscal  Year  1997  Bosnia  Costs  on  Readiness 

Question.  Under  the  current  schedule,  U.S.  troops  will  be  deployed  in  Bosnia  for 
at  least  part  of  fiscal  year  1997.  Does  the  budget  before  us  include  any  requested 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1997  Bosnia  costs? 

Army  answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Department  of  Defense  budget  includes  $541.7 
million  for  Bosnia  costs,  of  which  $388.5  million  is  for  Army.  This  includes  $340.4 
miUion  in  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army  (OMA)  and  $48.1  million  in  MiUtary 
Personnel,  Army  (MPA).  This  amoimt  was  based  on  our  initial  fiscal  year  1997  costs 
estimate  for  Bosnia  operations.  Revised  estimates,  based  on  updated  information 
and  better  defined  mission  requirements,  indicate  that  actual  costs  will  be  higher. 
Two  such  requirements  leading  to  cost  increases  are  the  requirement  to  build  and 
maintain  more  base  camps  than  originally  planned  and  an  increase  in  the  Army's 
Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-up  ceiling.  We  will  very  likely  need  to  seek  sup- 
plementary funding  or  reprogramming  action  to  cover  these  and  other  cost  in- 
creases. 

Navy  answer.  Yes.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Department  of  the  Navy  budget  request 
reflects  $21.2  milHon  in  funding  for  Bosnia  operations. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  Yes,  the  current  budget  includes  a  total  of  $1  million  in 
Marine  Corps  MiUtary  Personnel  (MPMC)  and  Operation  and  Maintenance 
(O&MMC)  requirements  for  contingency  operations.  This  consists  of  $.8  milhon  in 
MPMC  costs  and  $.2  million  in  O&MMC  costs  for  Deny  Flight  and  IFOR. 

Air  Force  answer.  Yes,  the  Air  Force  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1997  Bosnia  costs 
are  $82.7  miUion  (Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force:  $74.7  million;  Military 
Personnel,  Air  Force:  $8.0  million)  and  have  been  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
PB  submission.  This  represents  our  projected  costs  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
assuming  the  operation  will  terminate  31  December  1996. 

Question.  Are  the  costs  for  the  Bosnia  deployment  "backloaded"  i.e.,  will  the  dis- 
engagement and  redeployment  be  a  large  "spike"  upward  in  the  overall  cost  trend 
of  the  operation? 

Army  answer.  Actually,  most  of  the  Bosnia  costs  are  'Trontloaded"  to  build  base 
camps,  establish  support  contracts  and  to  deploy  equipment  and  personnel.  Our 
costs  have  now  generally  stabilized  for  sustainment  operations.  During  the  redeploy- 
ment phase,  expected  in  fiscal  year  1997,  we  will  see  an  increase  in  costs  attributed 
to  redeployment  transportation  of  personnel  and  equipment.  This  increase  in  costs 
has  been  planned  for  and  is  included  in  our  cost  estimates.  Again,  these  estimates 
were  based  on  the  best  information  available  at  the  time.  Actual  costs  will  likely 
be  higher.  We  should  not  have  a  large  "spike"  like  we  had  in  the  deployment  phase 
unless  we  are  forced  to  redeploy  in  a  rapid,  fixed  time  period  instead  of  in  a  delib- 
erate, cost  efficient  manner. 

Navy  answer.  No.  The  estimate  of  Navy  costs  to  support  operations  in  Bosnia  in 
both  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  include  some  redeployment  costs,  such  as  Suez  Canal 
transit  tolls,  but  these  represent  an  insignificant  portion  of  total  costs  since  Navy 
forces  are  normally  deployed  anyway. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  No. 

Air  Force  answer.  Funding  for  the  redeplojonent  of  assets  from  Bosnia  is  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1997  Budget  request  and  represents  a  cost  above  day-to-day  oper- 
ations. We  estimate  our  redeplo5Tnent  costs  to  be  $9.4  million  (Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Air  Force — $6.9  million;  Military  Personnel,  Air  Force — $2.5  million — the 
same  level  of  funding  required  to  deploy  the  assets  to  Bosnia  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Question.  If  funds  for  Bosnia  in  fiscal  year  1997  are  not  provided  in  the  upcoming 
bill,  what  are  the  probable  sources  of  funds  for  a  reprogramming  and  what  would 
the  probable  impact  of  such  a  reprogramming  be  on  readiness? 

Army  answer.  If  we  do  not  receive  funds  for  the  Bosnia  operation  in  the  fiscal 
year  1997  appropriation  we  will  be  forced  to  fund  the  operation,  at  least  initially, 
from  our  readiness,  base  operations,  real  property  maintenance,  and  depot  mainte- 
nance accounts  and  seek  reprogramming  and/or  emergency  supplemental  funding, 
as  we  did  this  fiscal  year.  We  will  also  be  in  the  difficult  position  of  reviewing  our 
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already  underfunded  modernization  programs  as  possible  bill  payers  in  any  re- 
programming  action.  It  is  critical  that  we  receive  funding  for  Bosnia  in  the  fiscal 
year  1997  appropriation  to  avoid  negatively  impacting  readiness. 

Navy  answer.  In  the  event  that  funds  for  Bosnia  operations  are  not  provided  in 
the  fiscal  year  1997  appropriation  and  must  be  absorbed  within  the  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Navy  appropriation,  the  Department  would  be  forced  to  cover  these 
costs  by  deferring  funding  for  programs  which  are  flexible  in  nature,  such  as  ship 
depot  maintenance  and  maintenance  of  real  property  programs.  However,  these  de- 
ferrals will  result  in  negative  impacts  to  mid-term  readiness  and  will  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  a  future  time. 

Marine  Corps  answer.  The  probable  sources  for  fvmding  to  cover  Bosnia  costs  if 
additional  Fiscal  Year  1997  funds  are  not  provided  would  mainly  be  spread  among 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  supply  support.  Due  to  the  limited  nature  of  USMC 
involvement  in  Bosnia,  and  barring  any  escalation  which  would  involve  the  landing 
of  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU),  the  impact  of  deferring  maintenance  and 
reducing  orders  from  the  supply  system  will  have  minimal  readiness  impact. 

Air  Force  answer.  Funding  to  support  fiscal  year  1997  Bosnia  requirements  are 
included  in  our  President's  budget  submission.  The  Air  Force  estimate  of  $82.7  mil- 
Uon  (Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force:  $74.7  million;  Military  Personnel,  Air 
Force:  $8.0  million)  was  sourced  from  within  DoD  tophne  and,  by  definition,  reduced 
program  content. 

Age  of  Certain  Equipment 

Question.  As  we  all  know,  certain  items  in  the  inventory  are  extremely  old.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  B-52s  in  the  inventory  that  will  be  "eligible"  for  social  secu- 
rity when  they  are  finally  retired.  The  Army  has  some  trucks  in  its  inventory  that 
were  procured  during  the  Truman  Administration.  Would  each  of  you  supply  for  the 
record  a  brief  description  of  the  most  antiquated  equipment  in  your  inventory  and 
a  projection  of  when  that  equipment  will  be  replaced  based  on  current  projections? 

Army  answer.  The  following  items  are  among  the  most  outdated  systems  we  have. 
Each  item  is  followed  by  the  date  we  expect  it  to  be  completely  out  of  the  force. 
VRC-12  series  Communications  Radios  (2001);  Military  Standard  Generators 
(2015);  2y2  ton  and  5  ton  trucks  (2025);  1951-era  25  ton  "low-boy"  trailers  (no  fund- 
ing programmed);  M12  Power  Driven  Decontamination  Apparatus  (2005);  M3A4 
Smoke  Generator  (2004);  UH-1  Utihty  Helicopter  (Fighting  Forces)  (2010);  XJH-1 
Utility  Helicopter  (Institutional  Forces)  (No  retirement  plan);  OH-58A  &  C  model 
Scout  HeUcopter  (Fighting  Forces)  (2006);  OH-58A  &  C  model  Scout  Helicopter  (In- 
stitutional Forces)  (No  retirement  plan);  AH-1  Attack  Hehcopter  (2020);  OV/RV-1 
Mohawk  Observation/Reconnaissance  Airplane  (1996);  HAWK  Antiaircrgift  Missile 
System  (1999);  M151-series  "Jeep"  (1997);  M123-series  10  ton  Tractor  (1997). 

Navy  answer.  As  you  know  the  number  of  ships  and  submarines  in  the  Navy  has 
decreased  significantly  in  recent  years.  We  wiU  address  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines separately: 

Surface  ships:  Two  classes  of  amphibious  ships  fall  into  the  above  category,  the 
Amphibious  Assault  Ship  (LPH-2)  class  and  the  Amphibious  Transport  Dock  (LPD- 
4)  class.  There  are  two  LPHs  remaining  in  active  service;  USS  GUAM  (LPH-6), 
commissioned  in  1965  and  scheduled  to  decommission  in  1998,  and  USS  NEW  OR- 
LEANS (LPH-11),  commissioned  in  1968  and  also  scheduled  to  decommission  in 
1998.  Both  LPHs  will  be  replaced  by  ships  of  the  Multi-Purpose  Amphibious  Assault 
Ship  (LHD-1)  class.  USS  GUAM  will  be  replaced  by  the  as  yet  uimamed  LHD-7, 
scheduled  to  commission  in  2001,  and  USS  NEW  ORLEANS  will  be  replaced  by 
USS  BON  HOMME  RICHARD  (LHD-6),  scheduled  to  commission  in  1998. 

There  are  eleven  ships  of  the  LPD-4  class  and  all  are  in  active  service.  The  oldest 
ships  in  the  class,  USS  AUSTIN  (LPD-4)  and  USS  OGDEN  (LPD-5),  were  commis- 
sioned in  1965  and  are  scheduled  to  decommission  in  2004.  The  twelve  ship  Am- 
phibious Transport  Dock  (LPD-17)  class  will  replace  the  LPD-4  class.  The  first  ship 
of  the  LPD-17  class  will  not  replace  the  oldest  LPD-4,  however,  it  will  complete 
the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG)  requirement  for  twelve  active  LPDs.  LPD- 
18,  scheduled  to  commission  in  2003  will  replace  LPD-4.  The  remainder  of  LPD- 
4  class  will  decommission  as  LPD-17  class  ships  enter  service.  Current  projections 
are  for  the  last  ship  of  the  LPD-17  class  to  commission  in  2009.  The  last  ship  of 
the  LPD-4  class  will  decommission  at  that  time. 

The  average  age  of  the  majority  of  the  Combat  Logistic  Ships  is  less  than  eighteen 
years.  The  Ammunition  Ships  (AE/T-AEs)  and  the  Auxiliary  Refrigerated  Stores 
Ships  (AFS/T-AFSs)  have  an  average  age  of  twenty-six  years  and  twenty -nine  years 
respectively. 
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Except  for  our  nuclear-powered  cruisers,  all  of  the  surface  combatants  have  an  av- 
erage age  less  than  sixteen  years.  The  four  remaining  nuclear  power  cruisers  have 
an  average  age  of  approximately  twenty  years. 

Replacements  for  our  surface  combatants  and  combat  logistic  ships  have  been  out- 
lined in  our  Shipbuilding  Conversion,  Navy  (SCN)  Plan  previously  submitted. 

Submarines:  Two  former  baUistic  missile  submarines  USS  KAMEHAMEHA  (SSN 
642)  and  USS  JAMES  K.  POLK  (SSN  645),  configured  for  dual  dry-deck  shelter  spe- 
cial warfare  team  deUvery,  are  now  30  years  old.  These  unique  and  valuable 
warfighting  assets  are  projected  to  retire  without  replacement  at  the  end  of  their 
service  Hves  later  this  decade.  The  only  potential  replacement  for  this  capability  is 
an  OHIO  class  submarine.  However,  all  OHIO  class  submarines  are  dedicated  to  the 
nation's  strategic  deterrent  force  and  will  remain  so  until  the  START  II  Treaty  is 
ratified  by  all  participants.  If  START  II  is  fully  ratified,  then  four  of  the  older  OHIO 
class  ships  may  be  available  for  conversion  to  non-strategic  missions. 

As  the  Navy  deactivates  its  oldest  SSNs,  the  average  age  of  the  SSN  force  is  de- 
clining. While  the  average  service  age  for  SSNs  will  be  about  12  years  in  fiscal  year 
2000,  the  technological  age  of  these  ships  will  be  over  30  years.  The  mainstay  of 
the  SSN  force,  the  LOS  ANGELES  (SSN  688)  class  submarine,  was  designed  in  the 
late  1960s  and  entered  service  at  a  rate  of  three  to  four  per  year  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  Early  in  the  next  century,  these  ships  will  begin  to  reach  the  end  of  their 
30  year  life  and  will  decommission  at  the  same  rapid  rate.  The  New  Attack  Sub- 
marine, which  will  begin  construction  in  fiscal  year  1998,  will  replace  688s  at  an 
affordable  low  rate  on  production. 

The  Navy's  C4  Strategic  Weapons  System  (SWS)  entered  service  in  1979.  The 
eight  Pacific-based  TRIDENT  I  C4  SSBNs  were  originally  slated  to  be  backfit  to  D5 
between  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  2000,  but  the  decision  was  made  to  extend 
the  C4  SWS  by  deferring  the  D5  backfits.  This  extension  threatens  to  render  many 
C4  SWS  components  logistically  unsupportable. 

The  aging  C4  navigation  system  is  currently  being  replaced  on  several  of  the  Pa- 
cific TRIDENTs  with  the  TRIDENT  II  navigation  commonality  system.  Although 
continuing  to  perform  wUl,  it  is  a  product  of  POSEIDON  (C4)  technology  with  its 
various  component  parts  having  been  designed  between  1959  and  1972.  The  Ship's 
Inertial  Navigation  System  (SD^S)  supphers  and  sources  of  repair  have  been  lost 
£uid  the  logistic  infrastructure  designed  to  support  the  system  are  showing  signs  of 
strain. 

The  C4  missile  had  an  original  design  Ufe  of  10  years,  being  produced  specifically 
as  an  interim  measure  until  D5  was  operational.  The  current  average  C4  missile 
age  is  15  years,  and  is  slated  to  extend  to  25  years  before  the  system  is  taken  off- 
line. Missile  systems  maintain  their  high  reUabUity  and  safety  standards  through 
a  rigid  program  of  operational  testing,  however  to  continue  this  extensive  testing 
system  for  the  C4  missile  wiU  require  a  substantial  investment  in  future  years. 

Marine  Corps  answer. 

1.  CH-46E  Medium  Lift  Assault  Transport  Helicopter 

The  current  inventory  is  239  aircraft  with  an  average  age  of  27  years.  The  CH- 
46E  will  be  replaced  by  the  MV-22  Osprey  with  an  Initial  Operational  CapabiUty 
(IOC)  of  2001  and  Full  Operational  CapabiUty  (FOC)  of  2018  under  the  current  pro- 
curement profile.  The  average  age  upon  initial  replacement  will  be  32  years. 

2.  RH-53D  Heavy  Lift  Assault  Transport  Helicopter 

The  current  inventory  is  16  aircraft  with  an  average  age  of  23  years.  These  USN 
Mine  Sweeper  Helos  were  acquired  from  the  Navy  in  1992  to  replace  aging  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  CH-53As  and  are  the  same  aircraft  used  in  the  Desert  One  rescue 
operations  in  the  early  1980's.  Planned  replacement  starts  in  the  4th  Quarter  of 
1996  with  CH-53Es.  The  average  age  upon  initial  replacement  will  be  23  years. 

3.  KC-130  Tactical  Tanker/Transport  Aircraft 
The  current  total  inventory  is  77  KC-130s: 

37  KC-130F's  with  an  average  age  of  34  years; 

14  KC-130R's  with  an  average  age  of  19  years;  and 

26  KC-130T's  with  an  average  age  of  7  years. 
No  replacement  is  currently  programmed  at  this  time.  The  C-130J  currently  in 
production  would  satisfy  USMC  requirements  as  a  replacement  for  our  older  KC- 
130Fs.  The  average  age  upon  initial  replacement  would  be  36  years  assuming  C- 
130 J  procurement  begins  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

4.  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAV) 

Under  the  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAV),  the  AAV7A1  Family  of  Vehicles 
(FOV)  is  the  oldest  piece  of  equipment.  The  majority  of  the  vehicles  were  manufac- 
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tured  in  the  early  1970s  (LVT7).  In  1980s,  these  vehicles  underwent  a  Service  Life 
Extension  Program  (SLEP).  This  produced  a  fleet  of  1322  vehicles  with  the  designa- 
tion AAV7A1.  The  AAV7A1  FOV  is  planned  to  be  replaced  by  the  Advanced  Am- 
phibious Assault  Vehicle  (AAAV)  during  fiscal  years  2005-2013. 

5.  TPS-63  Radar 

The  TPS-63  radar  is  a  ground-based,  2-D  air-search  radar.  It  was  initially  fielded 
in  fiscal  year  1978  and  has  had  only  minor  upgrades  since  then.  The  earliest  the 
TPS-63  radar  will  be  replaced  is  fiscal  year  2005. 

6.  Field  Anesthesia  Machine 

The  Field  Anesthesia  Machine  passes  anesthesia  to  Marine  patients  dviring  sur- 
gery. The  machine  was  fielded  in  the  early  1950s.  It  is  being  reprocured  in  fiscal 
year  1996  and  will  be  fielded  by  July  1996. 

7.  Airborne  Direct  Air  Support  Center  (AN/UYQ-3A) 

The  Airborne  Direct  Air  Support  Center  (AN/UYQ-3A),  fielded  in  1972,  is  an  im- 
portant and  integral  part  of  the  USMC  Aviation  Command  and  Control  System  and 
was  used  extensively  in  Southwest  Asia.  Within  24  months  the  system  will  be  com- 
pletely unsupportable.  Currently,  Albany  is  required  to  manufacture  in-house  com- 
ponents that  are  no  longer  available  on  the  open  market,  and  there  are  components 
which  Albany  is  unable  to  produce.  The  replacement  of  this  system  is  unknown  at 
this  time. 

8.  AN/GRA-39  Radio 

The  AN/GRA-39  Radio,  fielded  in  1971,  is  an  analog  remoting  radio.  The  General 
Purpose  Radio  Remote  (GPRR)  is  the  replacement  for  the  AN/GRA-39.  The  GPRR 
will  provide  the  Marine  Corps  with  the  ability  to  tactically  remote  analog  and  dig- 
ital radios.  The  GPRR  is  capable  of  supporting  high  speed  data  transmissions,  voice, 
and  digital  terminal  equipment.  The  GPRR  will  remote  radios  up  to  five  miles.  It 
is  unknown  at  this  time  when  it  will  be  replaced. 

9.  Amphibious  Assault  Fuel  System  (AAFS)  &  Tactical  Airfield  Fuel  Dispensing  Sys- 

tem (TAFDS) 
The  Marine  Corps  tactical  fuel  systems  provide  all  storage  and  distribution  for 
battlefield  fuels  during  all  types  of  contingency  and  wartime  operations.  Our  Cur- 
rent bulk  storage  systems  (AAFS,  TAFDS)  have  an  in-service  date  of  1966.  The  cur- 
rent technology  the  Marine  Corps  is  employing  has  not  changed  since  this  in-service 
date.  Components  are  replaced  individually  as  funds  become  available.  With  the 
emerging  concepts  like  Operational  Maneuver  From  the  Sea  (OMFTS),  a  major  lim- 
iting factor  is  more  efficient  fuel  storage  and  distribution.  This  capability  exists  with 
the  Hose  Reel  System  to  the  AAFS  which  would  significantly  enhance  the  Marine 
Corps'  capability  to  move  fuel  farther  and  faster.  It  is  unknown  at  this  time  when 
it  will  be  replaced. 

10.  MLAl  Bangalore  Torpedo 

This  is  a  hand  emplaced  explosive  "tube"  that  is  used  to  clear  Anti-personnel 
mines  and  light  obstacles.  Its  heritage  takes  us  back  to  WW  II  and  the  1940's.  The 
Anti-Personnel  Obstacle  Breaching  System  (APOBS)  is  scheduled  to  begin  produc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1999  with  an  initial  operational  capability  (IOC)  in  fiscal  year 
2000. 

11.  MK  154/155  Linear  Demolition  Charges 

These  are  deployment  systems  (AAV  and  trailer  mounted)  for  the  line  charge  sys- 
tem designed  to  neutrahze  simple  Anti-tank  Anti-Personnel  mines,  and  wire  obsta- 
cles. Line  charges  represent  1960s  technology.  The  line  charges  are  scheduled  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Explosive  Stand-off  Minefield  Breacher  (ESMB)  with  an  initial  oper- 
ational capabihty  (IOC)  of  fiscal  year  2003. 

12.  Mine  Clearing  Rollers  and  Plows 

These  systems  represent  1960's  and  70's  mechanical  mine  clearing  technology. 
They  attach  to  the  front  of  the  Main  Battle  Tank,  and  physically  move  or  destroy 
anti-tank  and  antipersonnel  mines.  These  systems  are  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by 
the  Combat  Breacher  Vehicle  (CBV)  with  an  initial  operational  capability  (IOC)  in 
fiscal  year  2004. 

13.  Commercial  Cargo  Vehicles 

Commercial  Cargo  Vehicle  items  are  an  integral  part  of  Marine  Corps  operations 
and  training.  The  following  items  are  over  15  years  old:  44  passenger  School  Buses, 
44  passenger  Adult  Buses,  Compact  Sedans,  and  Compact  Station  Wagons.  The 
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buses  are  scheduled  to  be  replaced  in  fiscal  year  1996,  while  there  is  no  scheduled 
replacement  for  the  sedans  or  station  wagons. 

14.  Commercial  Cargo  Vehicles 

Many  Commercial  Cargo  Vehicle  items  have  been  in  use  since  the  mid-seventies. 
The  following  items  are  17  or  more  years  old:  1.5  Ton  Line  Maintenance  Trucks, 
1.0  Ton  Multistop  Trucks,  1.0  Ton  Cargo  Vans,  and  1.5  Ton  Stake  Truck.  Only  the 
Cargo  Vans  are  scheduled  for  replacement  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  other  vehicles 
are  not  scheduled  for  replacement  at  Ijhis  time. 

15.  Material  HandHng  Equipment 

Many  Material  Handling  Equipment  items  have  been  in  use  since  the  mid-seven- 
ties. The  following  items  are  17  or  more  years  old:  Tiering  Electric  Pallet  Truck, 
40001b  Forklift,  and  the  40001b  Electric  Forklift.  The  forklifts  are  scheduled  to  be 
replaced  in  fiscal  year  1996,  however  the  Pallet  Truck  has  not  been  scheduled  for 
replacement  at  this  time. 

16.  Garrison  Mobile  Engineering  Equipment 

Many  Garrison  Mobile  Engineering  Equipment  items  have  been  in  use  since  the 
mid-seventies.  The  following  items  are  in  excess  of  16  or  more  years  old:  Water  Pu- 
rification Filters,  Material  Handler  Boom,  Multi-purpose  Excavator,  and  Road  Grad- 
er. Only  the  Multi-purpose  Excavator  is  scheduled  for  replacement  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  The  remaining  items  have  not  been  scheduled  for  replacement  at  this  time. 

Air  Force  answer.  The  unprioritized  hst  below  represents  some  of  the  more  anti- 
quated equipment  in  the  Air  Force.  Included  are  projections  of  when  this  equipment 
will  be  replaced. 

1.  E-3B/C  AWACS— The  E-3B/C  AWACS  aircraft  fieet  is  up  to  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  fly  the  current  E-3B/Cs  until  2025  using  the  "Extend 
Sentry"  initiative. 

2.  EC-130E  ABCCC— The  EC-130E  ABCCC  aircraft  fleet  is  thirty-four  years  old. 
The  Air  Force  is  considering  the  C-130J  aircraft  as  a  replacement  for  ABCCC  in 
FY98. 

3.  U-2 — ^The  U-2  aircraft  fleet  is  composed  of  aircraft  built  as  U-2Rs  in  1968  and 
aircraft  built  as  TR-ls  or  U-2Rs  from  1981  to  1989.  There  are  four  1968  models 
still  in  the  inventory.  In  1992,  all  U-2s  and  TR-ls  were  consoUdated  under  the  U- 
2R  designation.  The  entire  fleet  is  being  reengined  and  is  projected  to  fly  untU  2025. 

4.  RC-135  Rivet  Joint — The  RC-135  Rivet  Joint  fleet  is  up  to  thirty-four  years 
old.  Boeing  conducted  a  study  of  the  aircraift  and  concluded  the  fleet  wUl  be  viable 
past  2020.  There  is  no  planned  aircraft  replacement  for  the  RC-135s. 

5.  AN/TPS-75  Radar— The  AN/TPS-75  radar  transmitter  is  up  to  twenty-eight 
years  old.  The  Air  Force  is  considering  an  initiative  to  begin  replacing  the  radar 
transmitters  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

6.  E-4B  National  Airborne  Operations  Center — The  E-4B  aircraft  fleet  is  up  to 
23  years  old.  Boeing  estimates  based  on  aircraft  cycles  and  flying  time,  the  aircraft 
can  expect  to  be  in  service  for  another  twenty  years. 

7.  EC-135  Looking  Glass— The  EC-135  Looking  Glass  fleet  is  up  to  32  years  old. 
The  fleet  will  be  retired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1998  and  the  mission  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Navy  E-6B  TACAMO  aircraft. 

8.  AFSOC— Aircraft  over  20  years  old  are  Usted  below: 

EC-130E  Commando  Solo:  33  years 

MC-135E:  32  years 

MC-130P  (formerly  HC-130N/P):  28  years 

AC-130H:  27  years 

MH-53J/TH-53A:  28  years 
The  EC-130J  is  planned  to  replace  the  EC-130E  by  fiscal  year  2007.  The  CV- 
22  is  planned  to  replace  all  MH-53J/TH-52A  and  some  MC-130  aircraft  by  FY 
2010.  AC-X  and  MC-X  are  planned  to  replace  the  AC-130  and  remaining  MC-130 
aircraft,  respectively,  starting  around  FY  2015. 

9.  EF-111— This  aircraft  is  due  to  retire  in  fiscal  year  1998.  This  aircraft's  duties 
will  be  assumed  by  the  EA-6B.  This  aircraft  is  used  in  the  suppression  of  enemy 
air  defense  role  to  jam  enemy  radar  signals. 

10.  C-5A— C-5A's  entered  the  Air  Force  inventory  in  the  late  1960's.  There  are 
31  active  duty,  13  Air  National  Guard,  and  32  Air  Force  Reserve  C-5's  that  are  over 
20  years  old.  In  the  mid-1980's  the  Air  Force  purchased  50  additional  C-5B's.  The 
Air  Force  plans  to  replace  the  C-5A  with  a  C-X  around  2006. 

11.  C-130 — The  C-130  has  been  the  workhorse  of  the  theater  airlift  since  the 
Vietnam  War.  There  are  presently  214  Active  Duty,  85  ANG,  and  36  AFRES  C- 
130's  that  are  over  20  years  old.  The  Air  Force  purchased  upgraded  H-models  in 
the  1980's  and  is  planning  to  replace  older  C-130E's  with  the  C-130J. 
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12.  KC-135 — The  KC-135  is  the  core  tanker  aircraft.  The  current  total  inventory 
consists  of  552  KC-135s  of  various  models.  Active  duty  units  operate  260  KC-135R 
and  T  models.  Both  were  reengined  with  CFM-56  commercial  turbofans  which  meet 
all  existing  noise  and  pollution  restrictions.  The  ANG  possesses  224  KC-135E  and 
R  model  aircraft.  The  AFRES  possesses  68  KC-135E  and  R  model  aircraft.  The 
AFRES  KC-135Es  were  reengined  under  a  program  using  refurbished  JT-3D  en- 
gines salvaged  from  Boeing  707  aircraft.  The  AF  plans  to  replace  the  KC-135  with 
the  next  generation  tanker  around  2013.  This  will  be  a  commercial-of-the-shelf  air- 
craft modified  for  the  refueling  mission. 

13.  C-137 — 89  AW  operates  5  C-137  aircraft  and  has  identified  them  for  replace- 
ment by  "VC-X"  in  fiscal  year  1998.  These  aircraft  provide  time-sensitive  and  high 
level  transportation  for  our  nation's  leaders  to  include:  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent backup,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Chairman  &  Vice  Chair- 
man—^Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Congressional  Delegations. 

14.  C-141— The  C-141  supports  the  USAF's  Global  Reach-Global  Power  objectives 
by  moving  and  resupplying  combat  forces  and  equipment  to  any  theater  of  oper- 
ations via  airland  or  airdrop.  A  total  of  285  C-141s  were  built  with  a  service  life 
of  30,000  hours  (extended  to  45,000  hours).  The  C-141  became  operational  in  1965 
and  has  a  projected  retirement  date  in  2006.  The  C-141  is  being  replaced  by  the 
C-17. 

15.  Weapons — The  most  antiquated  weapons  in  inventory  are  the  CBU-52,  CBU- 
58,  CBU-71,  and  MK-20  Rockeye  cluster  bombs  and  the  750  lb  M-117  unitary 
bomb.  The  inventories  of  cluster  bombs  and  the  M-117  are  being  reduced  because 
Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM)  and  Wind  Corrected  Munitions  Dispenser 
(WCMD)  kits  will  make  the  remaining  inventory  of  cluster  and  unitary  bombs  more 
effective.  JDAM  operational  capability  is  expected  in  1998.  WCMD  kit  operational 
capability  is  expected  in  1999. 

16.  Weapons — The  most  antiquated  fuzes  in  inventory  are  the  M904,  M905,  MK- 
339,  FMU-26A/B,  FMU-26B/B,  FMU-54,  FMU-72,  and  FMU-81.  The  Air  Force  is 
committed  to  eliminating  from  the  inventory  those  munition  components  that  are 
redundant  and  that  require  excessive  time  and  expense  to  maintain.  Disposal  of  the 
older,  less  capable  fuzes  will  accelerate  as  the  Joint  Programmable  Fuze  (JPF)  is 
introduced  into  the  inventory.  JPF  operational  capability  is  expected  in  1998. 

17.  Bomber — The  oldest  bomber  in  the  Air  Force  inventory  is  the  B-52H.  The  last 
aircraft  was  produced  in  the  early  196Qs  and  94  remain  in  the  inventory  today. 
There  is  no  programmed  retirement  date  for  the  B-52,  the  airframe  is  supportable 
through  2030.  Due  to  the  length  of  its  remaining  life  span,  no  follow-on  weapon  sys- 
tem is  currently  planned  or  programmed. 

18.  Fighter — The  F-16A/B  is  approaching  twenty  years  of  service.  The  aircraft  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  its  airframe  service  hfe.  It  will  retire  from  the  com- 
bat coded  inventory  in  fiscal  year  2000.  There  is  no  scheduled  replacement  for  the 
F-16A/B  and  it  is  classified  as  "DoD"  stock  not  to  be  replaced"  for  foreign  military 
sales  pricing.  The  Joint  Striker  Fighter  will  begin  replacing  the  F-16C/D  in  approxi- 
mately 2010. 

19.  Fighter — The  F-15A  is  approaching  twenty  years  of  service.  The  aircraft,  all 
serving  with  the  Air  National  Guard,  will  soon  cease  receiving  any  non-safety  modi- 
fications, because  of  the  anticipated  application  of  the  five  year  rule.  They  will  be 
replaced  by  F-15Cs  retired  from  active  duty  units,  as  the  F-22  becomes  operational, 
from  approximately  fiscal  year  2003  until  fiscal  year  2007. 

20.  Navigation  Aids — TACAN  (Tactical  Air  Navigation)  (deployable). 

TRN-41  TACAN 

First  used:  1978;  quantity:  52 
TRN-26  TACAN 

First  used:  1971;  quantity:  23 
Provides  pilots  with  distance  and  azimuth  information  relative  to  the  ground  sta- 
tion. TRN-41  has  a  funded  mod  to  upgrade  and  replace  the  antenna.  The  TRN-41 
was  originally  procured  as  a  "quick  response"  tactical  system  and  is  not  currently 
FAA  certified  for  instrument  flight  rules  (IFR)  navigation.  The  funded  modification 
will  upgrade  the  TRN-41  to  full  IFR  capability  for  IFR  navigation  and  non-precision 
approaches.  It  will  then  replace  the  TRN-26  and  provide  for  one  logistics  support 
trail.  Program  is  currently  funded  with  completion  planned  for  fiscal  year  1999. 

21.  Navigational  Aids — Air  Traffic  Control  Radar  Approach  Control. 

MPN-14K  Mobile  Radar  Approach  Control 

First  used:  1950  (mode  in  89);  quantity:  16 
TPN-19  Mobile  Radar  Approach  Control 
First  used:  1979;  quantity:  10 
Radar  Approach  Control  (RAPCON)— Provides  Airport  Surveillance  Radar  (ASR) 
and  Precision  Approach  Radar  (PAR)  capability  in  a  single  configuration.  ASR  pro- 
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vides  for  aircraft  surveillance  to  allow  controllers  to  maintain  aircraft  separation. 
PAR  provides  the  controller  with  horizontal  and  vertical  guidance  information  which 
is  radioed  to  the  pilot  to  guide  the  aircraft  to  a  specified  position  above  the  runway. 
The  Joint  DoD/FAA  Digital  Airport  Surveillance  Radar  (DASR)  is  planned  as  the 
replacement  for  the  ASR.  Currently  unfunded  for  deployable  systems.  The  Joint  Pre- 
cision Approach  and  Landing  System  (JPALS)  Analysis  of  Alternatives  will  deter- 
mine the  best  method  for  providing  the  DoD  with  future  capability  for  the 
deployable  systems.  An  integral  part  of  precision  Igmding  RAPCON  systems  are  the 
operations  shelters.  These  contain  the  automation  systems,  voice  switches,  and  indi- 
cators for  air  traffic  control  personnel.  The  joint  DoD/FAA  Standard  Terminal  Auto- 
mation Replacement  System  (STARS)  is  planned  to  add  automation  to  the  oper- 
ations shelters.  Currently  unfunded. 

22.  Navigational  Aids — ^Air  Traffic  Control  Radar  (non  deployable). 

GPN-12  Airport  Surveillance  Radar  (ASR) 

First  used:  1975;  quantity:  15 
GPN-20  Airport  Surveillance  Radar  (ASR) 
First  used:  1979;  quantity:  33 
The  ASR  provides  position  information  for  separation  £md  sequencing  of  aircraft. 
TPX-^2  Beacon  Radar  Identification 
First  used:  1970;  quantity:  48 
Provides  aircraft  identification  information  used  in  the  separation  and  sequencing 
of  aircraft. 

The  digital  Airport  Surveillance  Radar  (DASR)  program  wiU  replace  aU  of  the 
above  radar  systems.  Program  is  currently  in  "source  selection"  as  a  joint  FAA/DoD 
procurement.  Contract  award  expected  July  1996  and  running  through  2003.  The 
DASR  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Airspace  System  (NAS)  mfrastructure 
and  provides  a  single  national  radar  system  streamlining  acquisition  and  logistics 
costs.  USAG  is  currently  funded  for  26  systems  of  the  48  systems  needed  to  support 
fixed  based  air  traffic  control  operations  at  both  stateside  and  overseas  locations. 

23.  Air  Traffic  Control  Automation  (non  deployable). 

Programmable  Indicator  Data  Processor  (PIDP) 
First  used:  1981;  quantity:  45 

This  system  is  used  by  the  controller  to  safely  and  efficiently  separate  and  se- 
quence aircraft.  It  provides  aircraft  tracking,  conflict  alert,  minimum  safe  altitude 
warning,  and  fhght  plan  information. 

The  jointly  procured  FAA/DoD  Standard  Terminal  Automation  Replacement  Sys- 
tem (STARS)  is  scheduled  to  replace  the  PIDP.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Airspace  System  (NAS)  infrastructure  with  future  depot  support  provided  by 
the  FAA.  A  request  for  proposal  has  been  released  to  industry  soliciting  contract 
bids.  Contract  award  expected  in  1997  with  fielding  continued  through  2005.  This 
joint  automation  effort  will  vastly  improve  the  NAS  infrastructure.  The  USAF  is 
partially  funded  for  28  of  the  45  systems  needed  for  both  stateside  and  overseas  lo- 
cations. 

24.  Navigational  Aids — Precision  Landing  (non-deployable). 

GRN-29  Instrument  Landing  System  (ILS) 

First  used:  1979;  quantity:  153 
FPN-62  Precision  approach  Radar  (PAR) 

First  used:  1975;  quantity:  21 
GPN-22  Precision  Approach  Radar  (PAR) 
First  used:  1978;  quantity:  18 
ILS  provides  the  pilot  with  horizontal  and  vertical  guidance  information  to  guide 
the  aircraft  to  a  specified  position  above  the  runway — no  replacement  currently 
funded.  Precision  Approach  Radar  (PAR)  provides  the  same  service  via  radio  voice 
messages  from  an  air  trsiffic  controller  using  a  radar  scope. 

A  Joint  Precision  Approach  and  Landing  System  (JPALS)  Milestone  0  Defense  Ac- 
quisition board  is  scheduled  for  May  30,  1997.  The  Phase  0  Analysis  of  Alternatives 
will  determine  the  best  method  for  providing  the  DoD  with  Future  Precision  Ap- 
proach and  Landing  capability.  This  study  effort  will  examine  alternatives  to  ensure 
future  DoD  systems  are  interoperable  among  all  services.  The  JPALS  program  is 
unfunded. 

25.  Navigational  Aids — ^Air  Traffic  Control  Tower/Radar  Communications. 

OJ-314  Voice  Communication  Switch 
First  used:  1970;  quantity:  132 
Provides  air  traffic  controllers  with  radio  and  telephone  communications  with  air- 
craft and  adjacent  control  towers/centers.  The  OJ-314  is  our  most  maintenance  in- 
tensive ATC  system  and  the  contractor  stated  they  wiU  no  longer  provide  spare 
parts  aft«r  1997. 
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Its  replacement,  the  Enhanced  Terminal  Voice  Switch  (ETVS),  is  a  joint  procure- 
ment program  by  the  FAA/DoD.  The  ETVS  contract  was  awarded  in  1995  and  slated 
to  replace  both  FAA  and  DoD  voice  switches  through  2002.  The  USAF  is  partially 
funded  for  32  and  132  systems  needed  to  upgrade  all  ATC  facilities  at  both  stateside 
and  overseas  locations. 

26.  Common  Support  Equipment — The  average  age  of  aircraft  common  ground 
support  equipment  is  20-30  years,  which  is  near  the  end  of  its  anticipated  service 
life.  In  particular,  older  gas-powered  generators  and  air  conditioners  need  to  be  re- 
placed because:  (1)  they  no  longer  meet  environmental  standards;  and  (2)  JP-8  has 
become  the  single  fuel  on  the  battlefield.  Some  test  equipment  has  not  kept  pace 
with  changes  in  aircraft  design  and  materials,  and  has  become  too  limited  to  be 
used  as  an  effective  maintenance  inspection  or  troubleshooting  tool.  Funds  are  pro- 
grammed in  the  fiscal  year  1998-2003  time  frame  as  limited  supported  equipment 
funding  is  spread  to  meet  the  most  critical  requirements  first. 

27.  Generators — The  current  fleet  of  generators  is  overage  and  non-supportable, 
has  high  repair  costs,  and  does  not  meet  users'  requirements.  The  fleet  of  generators 
range  from  5-200  kilowatts.  They  are  used  for  everything  from  alert  hangers  and 
backups  for  hospitals,  control  towers,  and  schools.  Replacements  are  being  bought 
from  fiscal  year  1998-2001  in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  re- 
quirements. 

28.  Aerial  Bulk  Fuel  Delivery  System  (ABFDS)— The  ABFDS  are  1960's  tech- 
nology and  well  past  their  20-year  life  expectancy.  The  ABFDS  are  the  only  means 
to  transport  bulk  fuel  in  the  cargo  compartment  of  military  aircraft  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another.  It  is  uploaded  at  one  location  from  tucks  into  the  ABFDS  on  the 
aircraft.  At  the  destination  it  can  be  downloaded  into  waiting  trucks  or  pumped  di- 
rectly into  storage  tanks.  We  are  procuring  sufficient  replacement  quantities  from 
fiscal  year  1997-2000. 

29.  Vehicles — The  Air  Force  ground  vehicle  inventory  (i.e.,  trucks),  contains  over 
40,000  (37%  of  authorized  fleet)  vehicles  that  are  beyond  their  economical  life  and 
require  replacement  procurement.  At  current  funding  levels,  this  deficit  is  projected 
to  increase  to  over  55,000  (51%  of  authorized  fleet)  vehicles  by  fiscal  year  2001. 

30.  Base  Information  Infrastructure  (BII) — The  base  information  infrastructure  at 
most  Air  Force  bases  is  too  antiquated  to  meet  our  future  information  needs  and 
is  being  significantly  upgraded  through  our  Base  Information  Infrastructure  (BII) 
program.  Our  current  base  infrastructure  consists  of  copper-based  cable  systems 
that  were  installed  in  the  1950s  and  1960,  and  in  some  cases,  the  building  wiring 
is  even  older.  Although  the  Air  Force  has  installed  upgraded  voice  (telephone) 
switches  and  installed  new  copper  cable  to  many  new  facilities  or  in  support  of  spe- 
cific system  installations  on  our  bases  since  the  1980s,  our  base  infrastructure  and 
supporting  switches  cannot  handle  the  increasing  demand  for  high  speed  data  inter- 
change in  our  day-to-day  operations.  This  critical  need  for  high  bandwidth 
connectivity  is  being  driven  by: 

The  data  interchange  requirements  for  the  numerous  new  automated  mission 
planning  and  support  systems  being  fielded  on  our  bases. 

The  major  increase  in  facility  local  area  networks  that  must  be  connected  through 
a  core  infrastructure  network  in  order  to  share  information  across  many  base  func- 
tional areas. 

The  Air  Force  considers  upgrade  of  our  base  information  infrastructure  as  our 
number  one  communications  priority.  The  Air  Force  has  programmed  over  $800  mil- 
lion across  the  FYDP  to  implement  our  BII  and  BIP  programs  which  will  complete 
upgrade  of  our  base  infrastructure  in  2004. 

BII  will  upgrade  and/or  replace  our  base  switches  to  provide  digital  switching  ca- 
pabilities which  incorporate  asynchronous  transfer  mode  (ATM)  enhancements  to  in- 
crease the  data  handling  capabilities  of  our  base  information  networks.  It  also  will 
replace  the  band-width  limited  copper  cable  connectivity  on  base  with  fiber  optic 
links  to  all  core  mission  facilities  to  meet  the  significant  increase  in  graphical  and 
high  data-rate  information  requirements  of  our  base  users. 

The  Air  Force  has  requested  plus-ups  in  fiscal  year  1997  of  $76.5  million  to  accel- 
erate BII  at  8  bases.  If  Congress  approves  this  plus-up,  the  Air  Force  has  sufficient 
funding  programmed  in  fiscal  years  1998  through  2003  to  complete  the  remaining 
critical  BII  upgrades  at  our  bases  by  2003. 

31.  Base  Information  Protection  (BIP)— The  base  network  security  and  control  in- 
frastructure at  most  Air  Force  bases  is  too  antiquated  to  meet  our  future  informa- 
tion needs  and  is  being  significantly  upgraded  through  our  Base  Information  Protec- 
tion (BIP)  program.  The  explosion  of  data  networks  on  our  bases  which  represent 
a  significant  target  for  intrusion  or  attacks  by  "hackers"  and  other  unauthorized 
personnel  who  would  seek  to  negate  the  effectiveness  of  these  networks,  yet  in  many 
cases  are  left  unprotected. 
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BEP  will  establish  base  network  control  centers  (BNCCs)  to  centralize  network 
management  capabilities  on  our  bases  and  the  associated  network  security  safe- 
guards (firewalls  and  guards)  to  protect  our  base  data  networks  from  intrusion  or 
attack  by  hackers  or  other  luiauthorized  personnel.  This  capability  represents  the 
base  entry-level  defense  against  information  warfare  attacks. 

The  Air  Force  has  requested  plus-ups  in  fiscal  year  1997  of  $81  million  to  accel- 
erate BIP  at  54  bases.  If  Congress  approves  these  plus-ups,  the  Air  Force  has  suffi- 
cient funding  programmed  in  fiscal  years  1998  through  2003  to  complete  the  BDP 
installations  within  three  years. 

32.  Air  Force  Nuclear,  Biological  and  Chemical  (NBC)  Passive  Defense  Plan — 
AVOIDANCE — Automatic  Chemical  Agent  Alarm  Detector  (M43A1) — First  delivered 
in  early  1980's.  This  is  automatic  chemical  vapor  detector  for  Nerve  Agent  (VX  and 
G  series).  It  will  be  replaced  with  the  Automatic  Chemical  Agent  Alarm  (ACADA) 
scheduled  for  fielding  starting  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

33.  NBC  Passive  Defense  Plan— PROTECTION— M 17  Series  Mask— First  deliv- 
ered in  early  1960's.  This  is  a  personal  protective  mask  and  provides  full-face  cov- 
erage. There  are  stiU  approximately  25,000  units  in  the  AF  Reserves.  The  MCU  2P 
series  mask  is  the  replacement  for  the  M17  and  started  fielding  in  1983. 

Collective  Protection  Unit  (KMU-450F)— First  delivered  in  1978.  This  is  a  build- 
ing modification  unit  that  attaches  to  a  facility  and  provides  collective  protection 
from  NBC  hazards.  It  has  entry  and  exit  airlocks,  an  internal  shower,  and  a  filter/ 
blower  system  which  creates  an  internal  overpressure  with  filtered  air.  There  is  no 

34.  NBC  Passive  Defense  Plan— DECONTAMINATION— Lightweight  Decon- 
tamination System  (A/E32U-8  LDS) — First  dehvered  in  early  1980's.  System  which 
uses  water,  hose,  and  spray  attachments  to  decontaminate  equipment  (vehicles,  air- 
craft, etc.),  small  areas  of  ground,  or  facilities.  It  can  also  be  rigged  as  a  personnel 
shower.  The  M17  is  a  later  version  of  the  same  device.  A  program  to  upgrade  units 
for  all  Services  is  only  partially  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  is  an  unfunded  in 
the  fiscal  years  1998  through  2003  Joint  NBC  Defense  POM. 

35.  Air  Force  Bare  Base  Systems— BARE  BASE  POWER  GENERATION— Mobile 
Electric  Power  (MEP)  generators  are  1950's  technology  that  provide  primary  source 
of  power  to  deployed  base  camps  and  flightHne  operations.  There  is  no  scheduled 
replacement  date  for  these  generators.  Developing  technologies  such  as  rotary  en- 
gine, fuel  cell,  and  other  alternative  energy  sources  will  reduce  airlift,  increase  de- 
pendability, and  decrease  maintenance.  Research  &  Development  efibrts  will  be  nec- 
essary to  integrate  commercial  capabilities  with  military  requirements. 

36.  Air  Force  Bare  Base  Systems— WASTE  DISTRIBUTION/MANAGEMENT— 
Bare  base  waste  distribution  and  disposal  systems  are  1950's  technology  that  pump 
waste  to  stabilization  and  evaporation  lagoons  downwind  of  inhabited  areas.  These 
lagoons  allow  natural  decomposition,  photosynthesis,  and  evaporation  to  occur  to 
dispose  of  waste.  There  is  no  scheduled  replacement  effort  for  this  system.  Research 
&  Development  efforts  will  be  necessary  to  develop  commercial  capabilities  with 
mihtary  needs. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.  The 
statements  of  General  Navas  and  Gener£d  Shepperd,  as  referred  to 
on  page  200  of  this  hearing  volume  follow:] 
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Biography 
National  Guard  Bureau 

Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
General  Officer  Management  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  A.  NAVAS,  JR. 

Director,  Army  National  Guard 

Washington,  DC 


Major  General  William  A  Navas,  Jr.  is  the  Director,  Army 
National  Guard.  National  Guard  Bureau.  Washington,  DC.  As  Director, 
he  formulates,  develops,  and  coordinates  all  programs,  policies  and 
plans  affecting  the  Army  National  Guard  and  its  more  than  402.000 
citizen  soldiers 

Prior  to  this  assignment.  General  Navas  served  since  1 987  in 
a  variety  of  senior  level  positions  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the 
Deputy  Director  Army  National  Guard.  Vice  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  where  he  pinned  on  his  second  star.  Military  Executive 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  and  most  recently  as  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Affairs 

The  general  was  born  December  1 5.  1942,  in  Mayaguez.  Puerto  Rico,  and  was  commissioned  as 
a  Regular  Army  officer  in  1965  through  Army  ROTO  from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Mayaguez. 
Lieutenant  Navas  first  served  with  US.  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  He  later  commanded 
a  Combat  Engineer  company  in  Vietnam  Captain  Navas  left  active  duty  in  1 970  and  joined  the  Puerto  Rico 
Army  National  Guard.  Like  many  Guardsmen.  General  Navas  has  served  in  more  than  one  branch  In  the 
Guard  he  commanded  Engineers  again  at  the  company  level,  and  a  battalion  each  of  Military  Police  and 
Infantry  He  has  been  an  operations  and  training  officer  at  battalion,  brigade  and  State  headquarters 
levels  General  Navas,  as  a  Colonel,  commanded  the  first  Engineer  Training  Exercise  in  Central  America. 
His'last  State  assignment  before  going  to  the  National  Guard  Bureau  was  as  Director  of  Plans,  Operations, 
Training  and  Military  Support,  (G-3)  Puerto  Rico  Army  National  Guard. 

His  decorations  include  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Defense  Superior  Service 
Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  (two  awards).  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Defense  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  (two  awards).  Air  Medal,  and  Army  Commendation  Medal  (three  awards). 

in  addition  to /an  undergraduate  degree  in  civil  engineering.  General  Navas  holds  a  Master  of 
Science  m  Management  Engineering  from  the  University  of  Bridgeport.  Connecticut  He  has  attended 
numerous  military  schools,  including  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  of  which  he  is  a  Distin- 
guished Graduate  (1976).  and  the  Inter-Amencan  Defense  College 

General  Navas  is  married  to  the  former  Wilda  Cordova  and  resides  at  Fort  Myer.  Virginia.  The 
couple  has  a  son,  William  A.  III.  and  a  daughter,  Gretchen. 
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Amy  National  Guard 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

This  has  been  a  year  of  continued  change  for  the  Army  National 
Guard.   We  are  in  our  6th  year  of  force  structure  and  personnel 
reductions.   When  end  state  is  reached  in  1998,  we  will  have 
reduced  the  Army  Guard's  combat  maneuver  battalions  by  one-third- 
-from  184  to  126.   Our  1998  force  will  include  Force  Support 
Package  (FSP)  units.  Echelons  Above  Division  (HAD)  Field 
Artillery,  fifteen  (15)  early  deploying  "enhanced  readiness" 
combat  brigades,  two  (2)  special  forces  groups,  and  a  strategic 
reserve  force  of  eight  (8)  combat  divisions,  two  (2)  separate 
brigades,  and  one  (1)  scout  group. 

The  Army  National  Guard's  citizen  soldier  volunteers  continue 
deploying  overseas  for  real-world  missions,  supporting  peacetime 
operations  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as,  forging  new 
international  relationships  as  part  of  the  Guard's  State 
Partnership  Program  of  support  to  emerging  democracies  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.   Proposed  new  partnerships  in  Central  and 
South  America  widen  the  horizons  of  this  highly  successful 
"Bridge  to  America." 
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Last  year,  more  than  23,000  Army  Guard  soldiers  participated  in 
overseas  training  and  operational  missions.   During  one  of  those 
missions,  more  than  400  Army  Guard  volunteers  from  24  states 
served  as  part  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division's  battalion  task 
force  in  the  Sinai.   Currently,  more  than  980  Army  Guard 
personnel  from  27  units  in  19  states  are  serving  as  part  of 
Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  the  NATO  mission  in  Bosnia.   Of  the  954 
soldiers  called  to  duty  over  the  Christmas  Holidays,  945  (or  99%) 
were  deployable,  an  indicator  of  our  readiness  capability. 

During  this  past  year,  our  soldiers  answered  the  call  for 
domestic  missions  as  well,  responding  to  a  record  460  state 
emergencies  in  46  states  and  providing  military  assistance  for 
local  civil  authority  missions.   More  than  4800  soldiers  from 
America's  community-based  military  force  responded  to  the  bombing 
in  Oklahoma  City  in  April;  other  soldiers  provided  support  in  the 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  Marilyn  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  September,  while  others  supported  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Erin  in  Alabama  and  Florida  in  August.   Our  presence  in 
the  communities  of  this  country  clearly  adds  value  to  America  and 
to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  fellow  Americans. 
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These  major  accomplishments  and  contributions  underscore  the 
Guard's  capability  to  respond  with  trained  and  ready  citizen- 
soldier  volunteers  and  the  inherent  flexibility  to  accomplish  a 
wide  variety  of  missions.   As  we  enter  the  21st  Century,  we 
strive  to  preserve  the  fundamental  strengths  of  the  National 
Guard — its  people  and  their  unique  ties  to  our  states  and 
communities.   We  continue  to  focus  on  improving  our  readiness  by 
minimizing  personnel  turbulence,  maintaining  full-time  support 
and  ensuring  our  soldiers  have  the  resources  to  effectively 
accomplish  whatever  our  nation  and  states  ask  of  us.   Our 
soldiers  and  their  fsunilies  remain  steadfast  in  their  resolve  to 
not  only  serve,  but  to  serve  with  distinction,  our  Army  and  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  stand  ready  to  answer 
your  questions. 
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Fiscal  Year  1997 
Posture  Statement 


Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Navas,  Jr.,  Director 
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Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Navas,  Jr. 

Director,  Army  National  Guard 


Executive  Summary 

Fiscal  Year  1995  was  one  of  transition  for  the  Army  National  Guard.  It  was  a  year  marked 
by  exceptional  accomplishments,  dynamic  changes  in  our  structure  and  outlook  to  remain  a  rel- 
evant force,  and  a  time  for  positive  reaffirmation  of  the  values  and  traditions  that  underscore  our 
commitment  to  serve  our  nation  and  communities. 


Army  Guard  soldiers  deployed  to  Haiti  for  Operation  Uphold  Democracy,  to  the  Sinai  Desert 
for  a  Multi-national  Force  and  Observers  mission,  and  to  Bosnia  and  Germany  for  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor.  More  than  23,800  of  our  soldiers  went  overseas  to  support  these  real-world  missions 
and  other  training.  Another  1 7,200  Guard  soldiers  and  airmen  were  pressed  into  service  to  respond 
to  domestic  crises,  natural  disasters  or  to  perform  other  state  duties. 

All  of  these  requirements  were  accomplished  simultaneously  with  the  inactivation  of  145 
Army  Guard  units,  personnel  reductions  in  excess  of  17,700  positions,  changes  to  unit  missions  as 
well  as  individual  soldier  job  reclassifications,  and  ambitious  annual  training  and  equipment  mod- 
ernization programs.  Throughout  this  period,  our  soldiers  and  their  families  remained  the  center- 
piece of  our  strategy  for  change.  Today,  more  than  ever,  our  all-volunteer  force  relies  heavily  on 
their  resolve  and  commitment  as  well  as  a  strong  community  support  base.  The  many  personal  and 
professional  sacrifices  our  soldiers  and  their  supporters  make  in  peace  and  war  will  continue  to  be 
the  benchmark  upon  which  all  other  reserve  forces  in  the  world  are  measured  and  tested. 

In  the  upcoming  year,  our  nation's  leaders  will  press  on  with  their  effort  to  maintain  a 
military  that  is  "second  to  none"  but  is  also  affordable  in  terms  of  meeting  a  tough  domestic  agenda. 
In  times  of  national  emergency  —  military  or  budgetary  — -  our  free  society  has  demanded  much 
from  its  citizen-soldiers  and,  as  the  following  pages  will  attest  to,  no  other  force  has  responded 
more  effectively  to  that  call  than  the  Army  National  Guzu'd  of  the  United  States. 
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A  relevant  force...missioned 
across  the  spectrum  of 
contingencies.. .structured  and 
resourced  to  accomplish  its 

missions...capable  and 
accessible  when  called...with 

trained  citizen-soldiers 

committed  to  preiserving  the 

timeless  traditions  and  values 

o 

of  service  to  our  nation  and 
communities. 
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The  Minuteman  statue  at  the  Army  National  Guard  Readiness  Center  in  Arlington,  Va.,  was  dedicated  Sept.  15,1 995.  It  was 
sculpted  by  Evangelos  Frudakis  and  depicts  a  colonial  minuteman  taking  up  arms  during  the  American  Revolution. 
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Heritage  of  The  Army  National  Guard 


The  Army  National  Guard  is 
America's  oldest  military  organization,  trac- 
ing its  heritage  to  the  first  militia  units  orga- 
nized in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  on 
Dec.  13,  1636.  The  National  Guard  was 
founded  on  the  tradition  that  it  is  both  a  privi- 
lege and  a  responsibility  for  able-bodied  citi- 
zens to  bear  arms  for  the  common  defense  of 
their  community  and  nation.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, Army  Guard  citizen-soldiers  have  fought 
in  every  American  war  from  the  Pequot  War 
of  1637  to  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  1991 . 

Throughout  our  nation's  history,  our 
elected  leaders  have  shaped  our  military  forces 
to  meet  the  changing  domestic  and/or  interna- 
tional environment.  As  we  once  again  face  an 
era  of  constrained  defense  budgets  and  a  shift 
toward  an  increasingly  demanding  domestic 
agenda,  our  leaders  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  mixture  of  military  forces  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  at  an  affordable  cost.  The 


Army  Guard's  cost-effectiveness  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  essential  part  of  this 
equation.  The  Department  of  Defense's  To- 
tal Force  Policy  Study  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  .'Vrmy  Guard  units 
cost  25  percent,  on  an  annual  recurring  basis, 
ofthecostforsimilaractive  Army  units.  These 
costs  include  pay  and  allowances,  full-time 
support,  operations,  maintenance,  and  train- 
ing funds  as  well  as  Army  and  Department  of 
Defense  overhead. 

Today,  the  Army  National  Guard  is  au- 
thorized 387,000  soldiers  in  units  located  in 
2,700  communities  throughout  all  50  states, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  operates  and  main- 
tains 3,360  installations  to  support  training, 
aviation,  administration,  and  logistics  to  sus- 
tain and  maintain  the  National  Guard's  readi- 
ness and  presence  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  territories. 


Roles  and  Missions 


The  National  Guard's  pTimary  federal 
mission  is  to  maintain  properly  trained  and 
equipped  units  available  for  prompt  mobili- 
zation for  war,  national  emergency  or  as  oth- 
erwise needed.  Its  state  mission  is  to  provide 
trained  and  disciplined  forces  for  domestic 
emergencies  or  as  otherwise  required  by  state 
law. 

This  dual-status  role  was  established 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  has  been  consis- 
tently reaffirmed  by  the  Congress  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  and  practical  ideals 
of  our  nation's  founders  (Appendix  A). 
Throughout  this  century,  the  external  and  in- 


ternal roles  of  the  Guard  have  been  further 
clarified  and  restated  by  the  Congress  based 
on  the  concept  that  America's  citizens  can  and 
will  mobilize  for  the  common  defense. 

To  meet  these  missions,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  is  structured  to  support  both  in- 
ternational and  domestic  requirements.  At  the 
federal  level,  the  Guard  provides  decisive  land 
power  for  major  war  and  essential  combat  sup- 
port and  service  support  units  for  contingency 
operations.  At  the  state  and  community  level, 
the  Guard  provides  a  return  on  this  federal  in- 
vestment through  domestic  support  capabili- 
ties embedded  in  its  units. 
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Sectetoiy  of  Defense  William  Perry  is  briefed  by  Staff  Sgt.  Rodney  Lewis,  256th  Infantry  Brigade  (Mecfianized),  Louisiana  Army 
National  Guard,  during  annual  training  at  Ft.  Hood,  Texas.  Ttie  256th  is  one  of  the  Army  Guard's  15  enhanced  readiness 
combat  brigades. 
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Shaping  the  21st  Century  Force 


The  1993  Department  of  Defense 
Bottom-Up  Review  and,  subsequently,  the 
National  Military  Strategy,  identified  the 
need  for  highly  trained  and  equipped,  combat- 
ready  reserve  forces  which  would  help  ensure 
our  nation's  ability  to  win  two  nearly  simulta- 
neous major  regional  conflicts.  Ten  active 
Army  divisions  and  1 5  Army  National  Guard 
enhanced  readiness  brigades  are  that  combat 
force.  Additionally,  we  maintain  a  strategic 
reserve  consisting  of  eight  Army  Guard  divi- 
sions, one  armored  brigade,  one  infantry  bri- 
gade and  one  scout  group. 

"Off-site"  Agreement.  During  FY95, 
the  Army  National  Guard  began  implement- 
ing provisions  of  the  historic  "off-site"  agree- 
ment announced  on  Dec.  10, 1993.  This  agree- 
ment was  made  by  the  senior  leaders  of  the 
active  Army,  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve 
and  major  organizations  representing  each 
component's  members.  The  restructuring  plan 
was  aimed  at  further  strengthening  the  roles 
and  readiness  of  Army  National  Guard  units 
through  the  stabilization  of  the  entire  force 
(active.  Guard  and  Army  Reserve)  and  align- 
ment of  component  missions.  The  plan  had 
three  key  elements: 

(1)  Stabilize  the  end  strength  of  the 
Army's  two  Reserve  Components  at  575,000 
positions  by  FY99.  By  the  end  of  FY98,  the 
Army  National  Guard  will  be  reduced  to 
405,000  force  structure  (required)  spaces  and 
367,000  end  strength  (funded)  positions  (the 
Army  Reserve  will  be  reduced  to  208,000 
funded  positions). 

(2)  The  National  Guard  will  remain  a 
balanced  land  force  made  up  of  combat,  com- 
bat support  and  combat  service  support  units 
with  embedded  domestic  response  capabilities. 

(3)  The  Army  Reserve  will  be  aligned 
with  its  core  competencies  in  combat  service 


support  with  some  combat  support  and  spe- 
cialized units. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  the  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  are  in  the  process  of  "swap- 
ping" over  12,000  positions.  The  transfer  of 
units/missions  started  in  FY94  with  the  Army 
National  Guard  receiving  responsibility  for  all 
reserve  component  Special  Forces.  It  contin- 
ued in  FY95  with  the  transfer  of  missions  and 
more  than  8,000  force  structure  spaces,  pri- 
marily in  aviation.  The  transfer  is  projected 
for  completion  in  FY97. 

By  FY99,  the  Guard's  405,000  force 
structure  and  367,000  programmed  end 
strength  will  enable  it  to  perform  its  federal 
and  state  missions  along  the  entire  spectrum 
from  early  deployment  in  contingencies,  op- 
erations other  than  war,  serving  as  strategic 
insurance  for  protracted  conflicts  and  respond- 
ing to  domestic  emergencies. 

Force  Support  Pool  (FSP).  The  U.S. 
Army  Forces  Command  redesigned  the  Con- 
tingency Force  Pool  (CFP)  into  a  Force  Sup- 
port Pool  (FSP),  effective  Nov.  1,  1995.  The 
new  FSP  provides  combat  support  (CS)  and 
combat  service  support  (CSS)  for  five-and- 
one-third  divisions,  two  corps  headquarters 
and  a  theater  "slice"  (the  old  CFP  was  designed 
for  eight-and-one-third  divisions).  The  FSP 
consists  of  two  prioritized  CS/CSS  "packages" 
that  are  tasked  to  provide  support  in  a  theater 
of  operations  for  the  first  75  days.  FSP  One 
will  support  five-and-one-third  divisions  while 
FSP  Two  will  support  the  two  corps  and  the- 
ater headquarters  element.  Generally,  active 
Army  units  were  selected  for  FSP  missions 
first  with  the  remaining  requirements  filled  by 
Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units.  Some 
FSP  requirements  remain  unfilled  and  the 
identification  of  all  FSP  units  has  not  been  fi- 
nalized. 
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An  M-)  Abrams  tank  from  the  1st  Battalion,  263rd  Armor,  Soutti  Carolina  Army  National  Guard,  kicks  up  mud  as  it  moves 
down  the  firing  lane  at  the  Notional  Guard  Training  Center  at  Ft.  Stewart,  Ga. 


The  Army  WARTRACE  Program 

replaced  the  CAPSTONE  Program  and  estab- 
lished an  organizational  structure  that  will  pro- 
vide improved  mobilization  and  wartime  plan- 
ning, mission  capability  and  deployability 
throughout  America's  Army.  The 
WARTRACE  Program  deliberately  aligns 
active  Army,  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  forces  under  a  single  comm.ander  for 
wartime  planning.  Commanders  of 
WARTRACE  units  receive  wartime  planning 
guidance  and  Mission  Essential  Task  List 
(METL)  approval  from  their  designated  war- 
time commanders. 

Army  National  Guard  Divisions.  In 
an  effort  to  minimize  the  imbalance  between 
combat  and  combat  support/combat  service 
support  (CS/CSS)  forces,  the  Army's  senior 
leadership  is  attempting  to  address  support 
shortfalls  within  established  end  strength  and 
force  structure  allowances.  Total  Army  Analy- 
sis 2003  (TAA  03)  estimates  a  CS/CSS  short- 
fall of  approximately  58,000  spaces  to  meet 
the  National  Military  Strategy.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Roles  and  Missions  Report  of  May 
24,1995,  recommended  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense verify  this  shortfall  and,  "restructure  its 
combat  divisions  to  provide  the  additional 
support  forces  needed." 


On  May  16.  1995,  Lt.  Gen.  Paul  E. 
Blackwell,  Department  of  the  Army  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  (DCSOPS),  es- 
tablished the  General  Officer  Working  Group 
(GOWG)  to  develop  alternatives  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions.  The  GOWG  selected 
four  alternatives  for  analysis  and  further  de- 
velopment by  a  colonel-level  work  group. 

The  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau, 
also  directed  the  creation  of  the  Division  Pro- 
cess Action  Committee  (DIVPAC)  to  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Army  National 
Guard's  position  to  the  GOWG.  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  C.  Alexander,  the  Adjutant  General 
of  Ohio,  was  named  as  the  DIVPAC  chair. 
Other  members  included  the  remaining  Adju- 
tants General  and  eight  Army  Guard  division 
commanders.  The  initial  DIVPAC  meeting 
was  held  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla.,  on  Oct.  19-20, 1995. 

The  objective  of  these  studies  is  to  de- 
termine how  to  best  configure  some  of  the 
National  Guard  divisions  into  support  units 
while  retaining  an  appropriately  sized  strate- 
gic hedge.  The  GOWG  will  present  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  February  1996. 
A  final  recommendation  is  due  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  March  1,  1996. 
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The  Future:  Force  XXI 


Force  XXI  is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army's  effort  to  transform  today's  Army  into 
a  smaller,  more  lethal  and  deployable  "infor- 
mation age"  force  capable  of  effectively  and 
efficiently  fighting  and  winning  the  nation's 
wars  and  conducting  operations  other  than  war 
(OOTW)  in  the  21st  Century.  The  Army 
Guard's  Force  Management  Directorate  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  Office  ofthe  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS),  the  Loui- 
siana Maneuvers  Task  Force,  and  other  agen- 
cies to  fully  integrate  the  Army  Guard  in  the 
Force  XXI  arena.  The  National  Guard 
Bureau's  Force  XXI  Task  Force  was  activated 


on  Feb.  1,  1995,  with  the  mission  of  serving 
as  the  focal  point  to  integrate  the  Army  Guard 
into  the  overall  Force  XXI  Campaign.  The 
Guard's  Task  Force  is  also  involved  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ad  hoc  Action  Officer  Man- 
agement Of  Change  Committee  (AOMOCC) 
to  synchronize  all  National  Guard  staff  actions 
relative  to  Force  XXI  as  well  as  to  ensure  the 
involvement  ofthe  Guard's  senior  leadership 
in  all  aspects  ofthe  decision-making  process. 
This  includes  coordinating  these  actions  with 
the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  in  his  newly 
appointed  role  as  the  Reserve  Component  rep- 
resentative to  the  four-star  level  Commander's 
Conference. 


Organization 


Current  plans  call  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Army  Guard  from  420,000  force  structure 
positions  (required  but  not  funded)  with 
387,000  funded  personnel  end  strength  spaces 
in  FY95  to  405,000  force  structure  and 
367,000  end  strength  positions  in  FY98  and 
thereafter.  In  FY95,  the  Army  Guard  cut  more 
than  17,700  spaces  and  inactivated  145  units. 


Force  Composition.  The  Guard  is 
currently  made  up  of  5 1  percent  combat,  1 6 
percent  combat  support,  24  percent  combat 
service  support  units  with  a  nine  percent  mo- 
bilization base  (Figure  1).  In  FY99,  it  will  be 
made  up  of  54  percent  combat,  1 6  percent 
combat  support,  21  percent  combat  service 
support  and  a  nine  percent  base. 


Army  National  Guard  -  Force  Composition 


Combat  51% 
214,200 
\ 


Combat  Support 

16% 
67,200 


Tralning/Moblllzatlon 

Base  9% 

37,800 


Combat  Service 

Support  24% 

100,800 


Combat  Support 

16% 
64,800 


Combat  Service 
Tralning/Moblllzatlon     support  21% 
Base  9%  85,050 

36,450 


Figure  1 
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Priority  Units.  The  Guard's  highest 
priority  units  are  the  1 77  early  deploying  Force 
Support  Pool  (FSP)  units,  1 5  early  deploying 
"enhanced  readiness"  combat  brigades  (in- 
cluding one  armored  cavalry  regiment)  and 
two  Special  Forces  Groups.  In  addition,  the 
Guard  maintains  eight  fully  structured  divi- 
sions, two  separate  brigades  and  a  scout  group 
in  strategic  reserve  as  well  as  other  support 
forces  and  a  mobilization/training  base. 

The  15  Army  National  Guard  en- 
hanced readiness  combat  brigades  will  transi- 
tion to  their  new  structural  designs  beginning 
in  September  1996  and  be  fiilly  operational 
by  FY99.  They  will  be  organized  and 
resourced  to  mobilize,  train  and  deploy  within 
90  days  after  call-up  and  will  be  capable  of 
employment  in  the  fast-evolving  regional  con- 
flicts expected  in  the  future  or  to  reinforce  ac- 
tive Army  units  in  a  crisis.  The  brigades  are 
currently  training  and  undergoing  moderniza- 
tion in  order  to  be  compatible  with  active  Army 
divisions.  The  15  brigades  are  configured  as 
seven  "heavy"  brigades  (armored  and  mecha- 
nized), seven  "light"  brigades  (infantry),  and 
one  armored  cavalry  regiment.  When  com- 
bining positions  in  the  enhanced  readiness  bri- 
gades with  Force  Support  Pool  Package  One 
units  the  Army  Guard  has 
nearly  110,000  soldiers  in 
high  priority  units. 

The  Army  National 
Guard's  eight  divisions,  two 
strategic  reserve  combat  bri- 
gades and  scout  group  are 
currently  resourced  to  pro- 
vide a  hedge  against  the  re- 
emergence  of  a  global  threat. 
This  combat  force,  as  out- 
lined in  Section  VII:  Reserve 
Component  Forces,  Sept.  1, 
1993,  Department  of  Defense 
"Bottom-Up  Review"  (p.94), 
is  needed  for  extended  crises 

Figure  2 


that  require  a  large-scale  American  deploy- 
ment to  remain  in  place  over  extended  peri- 
ods,/>eace  operations  that  require  a  protracted 
commitment,  deterrent  hedge  to  form  the  ba- 
sis for  an  expanded  U.S.  military  force  struc- 
ture, and  domestic  missions  such  as  natural 
disasters  and  civil  unrest.  The  divisions  are 
organized  as  four  "heavy"  (armored  and 
mechanized),  three  "medium"  (mechanized 
infantry)  and  one  "light"  (infantry).  They  are 
resourced  at  personnel  and  operational  levels 
based  on  their  role  as  America's  strategic  re- 
serve but  are  also  required  to  maintain  an  ad- 
equate level  of  readiness  to  fulfill  their  do- 
mestic mission  requirements.  At  current 
FY96  resourcing  levels.  Guard  divisions  re- 
quire less  than  four-tenths  of  one  percent 
(0.4%)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget. 
By  FY99,  the  Army  Guard  will  be  con- 
figured as  a  balanced  land  force  to  provide  for 
America's  Army  more  than  half  of  its  combat 
power  as  well  as  more  than  a  third  of  its  com- 
bat support  and  combat  service  support  struc- 
ture (Figure  2).  This  force  will  also  retain  its 
embedded  domestic  capabilities  to  include 
command  and  control,  equipment,  and  trained 
individuals  to  respond  to  natural  disasters  and 
other  emergencies. 


Combat 


America's  Total  Army 


Combat 
Support 


Combat 
Service 
Support 
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An  M2  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  from  Troop  E,  303rd  Cavalry,  Washington  Army  National  Guard,  fires  a  tube-launched,  opti- 
cally-tracked, wire-guided  (TOW)  missile  during  annual  training  at  Yakima  Training  Center,  Wash. 


Unit  and  Individual  Soldier  Readiness 


Unit  Readiness.  Readiness  remains 
the  Army  Guard's  overarching  priority.  Be- 
tween October  1994  and  October  1995,  Unit 
Status  Reports  (USRs),  overall  unit  resources 
and  training  levels  remained  unchanged.  Un- 
der the  new  Force  Support  Pool  (FSP)  con- 
figuration, the  Army  Guard's  Contingency 
Force  Pool  Support  Package  One,  the  highest 
priority  units,  was  decreased  by  29  units  and 
Support  Package  Two  by  19  units.  Since  July 
1992,  these  high  priority  units  have  steadily 
increased  their  overall  readiness  to  historic  lev- 
els (Figure  3). 


100% 


Contingency  Force  Pool  Readiness  Trends 


a>  (9 


FY95       334  CFP  Units 
FY96       177  FSP  Units 


Individual  Soldier  Readiness.  The 

impact  of  Title  XI  mandates  resulted  in  a  four 
percent  decline  in  personnel  readiness  between 
July  1993  and  July  1994.  However,  Guard 
personnel  readiness  has  remained  relatively 
stable  during  the  past  two  years,  resulting  in  a 
two  percent  increase  in  military  occupational 
specialty  qualification  (MOSQ)  in  FY94  and 
one  percent  in  FY95.  The  number  of  "non- 
deployable"  soldiers  has  decreased  in  FY95 
by  10,907  soldiers.  Traditionally,  55  percent 
of  these  "non-deployable"  soldiers  are  await- 
ing required  MOS  training. 

On  Dec.  14,  1995, 
954  Army  Guard  soldiers 
from  22  units  were  called  up 
for  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor,  the  NATO 
mission  in  Bosnia.  Only  nine 
soldiers  were  listed  as  "non- 
deployable,"  primarily  due  to 
temporary  physical  ailments. 
The  average  time  from  call- 
up  to  reporting  to 
mobilization  stations  for  all 
soldiers  was  four  days. 


Figure  3 
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Budget  Appropriations 


The  Army  National  Guard  is  funded 
by  three  separate  budget  appropriations  (Fig- 
ure 4):  Personnel  (NGPA),  Operations  and 
Maintenance  (OMNG),  and  Military  Construc- 
tion (MCNG).  Congress  frequently  adds  ad- 
ditional funds  for  procurement  of  additional 


readiness-related  equipment.  The  President's 
FY96  budget  of  $5.5  billion  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  represents  only  about  9.3  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  $59.5  billion  budget  and 
less  than  2.2  percent  of  the  entire  Department 
of  Defense's  $246  billion  budget. 


Army  National  Guard  Appropriations 

FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

CHANGE 

Personnel 

$3,446 

$3,462 

$3,218 

-7.04 

Operations  and 

$2,229 

$2,442 

$2,304 

-5.65 

Military 
Construction 

$    295 

$    188 

$    137 

-27.13 

Figure  4 


Recruiting 


The  Army  Guard's  FY95  recruiting 
objective  was  to  achieve  a  selected  end 
strength  of  387,000,  consisting  of  44,538  com- 
missioned and  warrant  officers  and  342,462 
enlisted  soldiers.  To  attain  this  goal,  enlisted 
gains  were  programmed  at  60,649;  officer 
gains  at  3,837  and  included  assumptions  that 
enlisted  losses  would  not  be  greater  than 
69,577.  The  FY95  strength  of  374,930  repre- 
sented 97  percent  of  the  objective  and  open- 
ing strength.  Total  strength  included  43,371 
officers  and  331,559  enlisted  personnel. 

A  shortage  of  500  recruiter/retention 
noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs)  caused  by 
the  FY95  federal  hiring  freeze,  lack  of  incen- 
tive programs,  and  non-projected  losses  were 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  strength  shortfall. 
Enlisted  accessions,  non-prior  and  prior  ser- 
vice individuals  totaled  56,711  or  93.5  per- 
cent of  the  Guard's  objective. 

The  quality  of  Army  Guard  recruits 
was  maintained  within  established  DOD 
guidelines  with  the  exception  of  high  school 
diploma  graduates  at  8 1 .9  percent.  However, 


inclusion  of  General  Education  Diplomas 
(G.E.D.)  of  18.1  percent  raised  the  percent- 
age to  100  percent  with  more  than  half  of  all 
accessions  in  the  top  three  test  categories. 

The  Army  Guard  also  created  the 
Strength  Maintenance  non-commissioned 
officer  (NCO)  career  field  79T.  This  career 
field  is  a  consolidation  of  the  OOE  Recruiter 
and  the  79D  Retention  NCO  career  fields. 
The  new  Strength  Maintenance  NCO  ties  re- 
cruiting and  retention  into  attrition  manage- 
ment. Their  main  focus  is  to  recruit  quality 
soldiers,  retain  MOS  qualified  soldiers  and 
reduce  the  loss  of  first-term  soldiers. 

The  Army  Guard  continues  to  offer 
education  incentives  through  the  Montgom- 
ery G.I.  Bill.  Enlistment  in  the  Guard  for  six 
years  provides  financial  assistance  of  $197.90 
a  month  for  full-time  post-secondary  educa- 
tion or  up  to  $7,1 24.40  over  a  1 0-year  period. 
Enlistment  bonuses  for  enhanced  units,  reen- 
listment  bonuses  for  everyone,  and  affiliation 
bonuses  have  been  re-authorized  and  are 
available  to  those  who  qualify. 
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Hawaii  Army  National  Guard  soldiers,  Spc.  Kerry  L.  Apo  and  Pfc.  DeAnglo  Goalie,  of  the  29th  Infantry  Brigade  (Sepxarate), 
defend  their  perimeter  during  their  annual  training  at  Camp  Rilea,  Ore. 


Full-Time  Support 


The  Army  Guard's  Full-Time  Support 
Program  was  established  by  Congress  to  or- 
ganize, administer,  recruit,  train,  and  maintain 
Army  National  Guard  units.  The  program  pro- 
vides a  cadre  of  Military  Technicians  and  Ac- 
tive Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR)  soldiers  to  per- 
form the  bulk  of  day-to-day  operations  and  is 
essential  for  maintaining  unit  readiness.  Full- 
time support  requirements  are  established  by 
validated  unit  personnel  models  and  detailed 
analyses  of  unit  support  workcenters.  The 
numbers,  types,  and  grades  of  the  full-time 
support  personnel  are  determined  by  classifi- 
cation and  workload  studies  of  support  require- 
ments of  Guard  units/soldiers  in  achieving 
their  readiness  responsibilities. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  receives 
full-time  support  authorization  levels  from 
Congress  via  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
and  allocates  full-time  resources  to  the  states 
and  territories  on  a  "first-to-fight,  first-to-re- 


source" methodology.  This  "tiered"  readiness 
methodology  results  in  a  greater  percentage 
of  full-time  support  personnel  being  assigned 
to,  and  in  support  of.  early  deploying  Force 
Support  Pool  units  and  enhanced  readiness 
combat  brigades  consistent  with  the  unit's  de- 
ployment priority  (Figure  5). 

In  FY96,  Congress  authorized  23,390 
Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR)  soldiers 
which  included  an  increase  of  190  authoriza- 
tions to  support  the  activation  of  the  newly 
formed  Operational  Support  Airlift  Command 
(OSACOM).  Additionally,  Congress  autho- 
rized 25,500  technicians  in  FY96.  However, 
due  to  on-going  Department  of  Defense  ci- 
vilian downsizing  initiatives,  this  number  was 
reduced  to  25,094  in  FY96,  23,657  in  FY97. 
23,197  in  FY98  and  22,717  in  FY99. 

Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR). 
The  AGR  level  of  support  (authorizations  as 
a  percent  of  personnel  requirements)  is  pro- 
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Fuli-Time  Support  Resourcing  Levels 

FY95 

FY96 

FY97 

Authorized 

Percentaae 

Percentaae 

Percentaae 

Force  Support  Pool/FSP-1 

100 

100 

100 

Early  Deploying  Units  (FAD  II) 

80 

80 

80 

Enhanced  Brigades 

80 

80 

80 

Later  Deploying  Units  (FAD  III) 

50 

50 

50 

Later  Deploying  Units  (FAD  IV) 

50 

50 

SO 

Later  Deploying  Units  (FAD  V) 

50 

50 

50 

FAD=  FORCE  ACTIVITY  DESIGNATOR 
FAD  II  =  UNITS  READY  IN  24  HOURS 
FADIII  =  DfoD+30:M+10 
FAD  IV  =  D+30  TO  D+90 
FAD  V  =  D+91  AND  MOBILIZATION/TRAINING  SUPPORT  UNITS 

Figure  5 


grammed  to  decline  from  67  percent  to  56 
percent  by  FY99.  This  represents  a  reduction 
of  1 ,640  AGR  personnel  over  a  four-year  pe- 
riod. 

The  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Au- 
thority (TERA)  program  will  continue  as  a 
force  shaping  tool  in  FY96  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  Congressionally-mandated  reduction 
in  AGR  authorization  levels.  In  FY96,  $11.1 
million  was  programmed  for  transition  ben- 
efits to  support  the  early  retirement  of  approxi- 
mately 225  AGR  soldiers.  Continued  fund- 
ing of  transition  benefits  through  FY99  is  an 
important  element  in  the  Army  National 
Guard's  AGR  strength  management  plan. 

Military  Technicians.  Despite  force 
structure  reductions,  equipment  modernization 
initiatives  are  generating  increased  technician 
requirements.  Complex,  modem  equipment 
such  as  the  Apache  helicopter,  Abrams  tank, 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  and  the  Patriot  and 


Hawk  air  defense  missile  systems,  require 
more  maintenance  personnel  than  the  equip- 
ment these  systems  replace.  Guard  units  can 
maintain  these  systems  at  a  cost  savings  to  the 
Total  Force,  but  they  do  require  significantly 
more  full-time  soldiers  than  equally  modern- 
ized infantry,  armor  and  engineer  units. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  accelerated  civilian  person- 
nel reductions  and  budget  restrictions  have  re- 
sulted in  the  Army  Guard  being  able  to  afford 
only  24,475  of  the  25,094  positions  authorized 
in  FY96.  This  is  63  percent  of  the  Guard's 
validated  technician  requirements.  Military 
technician  support  (authorizations  as  a  percent 
of  requirements)  is  programmed  to  decline  to 
58  percent  by  FY99  from  a  high  of  86  percent 
inFY91.  As  a  result,  maintenance  backlog 
has  increased  with  a  direct  impact  on  equip- 
ment and  unit  readiness  levels  in  FY96. 
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The  Army  National  Guard  will  have  430  UH-60  Black  Hawks  by  the  end  of  FY97.    UH-60  contracts  have  been  extended 
through  P/Ol  and  are  required  to  replace  the  Guard's  aging  UH-1  utility  helicopter  fleets. 


Equipment  Modernization 


The  Army  Guard  continued  its  mod- 
ernization program  throughout  FY95  to  in- 
clude Ml  Al  tanks;  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles; 
AH-64  Apache,  UH-60  Black  Hawk  and  CH- 
47  Chinook  helicopters;  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  Systems  (MLRS);  PATRIOT  and 
Avenger  missiles;  and  Single  Channel  Ground 
Airborne  Radio  Systems  (SINCGARS). 

In  FY95,  the  Guard  fielded  the  MIAl 
Abrams  to  the  278th  Armored  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment (ACR),  Tennessee  Army  National 
Guard,  another  tank  battalion,  and  four  heavy 
cavalry  troops.  Five  tank  battalions  and  three 
division  cavalry  squadrons  fielded  the  M 1  and 
M I  IP  Abrams  tank.  The  278th  ACR  and  one 
heavy  cavalry  troop  received  the  M3A2  Brad- 
ley. During  FY96  the  Guard  will  field  the 
MlAl  Abrams  tank  to  heavy  enhanced  bri- 
gades. By  FY97,  the  Guard  will  complete  the 
fielding  of  the  Ml  Abrams  to  all  armor  and 
cavalry  units. 

During  FY95  the  Guard  received  18 
AH-64  Apache  attack  helicopters  from  the  ac- 
tive Army.  Six  AH-64  aircraft  will  be  received 
through  active  Army  redistributions  by  FY97. 
A  shortage  of  1 8  AH-64  aircraft  will  remain 
at  the  end  of  FY97.  The  seven  Army  National 


Guard  Apache  Attack  Battalions  will  be  fijlly 
modernized  with  24  aircraft  per  battalion  by 
theendofFY98. 

The  Army  National  Guard  will  have 
approximately  430  UH-60  Black  Hawk  util- 
ity helicopters  by  the  end  of  FY97.  This  rep- 
resents a  shortage  for  the  Army  Guard  as  it 
requires  more  than  500  Black  Hawks  to  re- 
place the  aging  UH-1  utility  helicopter  fleets. 
Units  such  as  early  deploying  Guard  medical 
evacuation  units  are  still  equipped  with  the 
UH-1.  The  Army  plans  to  continue  UH-60 
procurement  through  FY2001  for  reserve 
forces.  Due  to  this  shortfall  of  UH-60  Black 
Hawks,  the  Guard  is  supporting  the  UH-1  Ser- 
vice Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP).  The 
SLEP  will  leverage  current  technologies  to 
bridge  the  modernization  gap  and  enable  the 
Guard  to  support  the  Army's  Light  Utility  He- 
licopter (LUH)  mission.  If  sufficiently  up- 
graded, the  UH- 1  can  be  deployable  into  the 
2 1  St  century. 

The  Guard  received  four  additional 
CH-47D  aircraft  during  FY95.  This  delivery 
brings  the  Guard's  CH-47D  fleet  to  1 07  of  1 3 1 
aircraft  required.  By  FY97,  the  Guard's  short- 
age of  24  CH-47D  aircraft  will  be  filled  by  21 
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active  Army  redistributions  and  three  produc- 
tion aircraft  deliveries. 

Two  field  artillery  battalions,  one  in  Ken- 
tucky and  one  in  Tennessee,  converted  from 
the  eight-inch  cannon  system  to  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS).  FY95  also 
saw  the  first  Guard  activations  of  PATRIOT 
in  Alabama,  and 
Avenger  in  Mississippi. 
During  FY96-99,  sev- 
eral teams  equipped 
with  state-of-the-art 
electronics  testing  sys- 
tems will  be  activated 
in  the  Guard  to  support 
weapons  systems  such 
as  MLRS,  Paladin,  and 
Avenger.  Test,  Mea- 
surement and  Diagnos- 
tic Equipment  (TMDE) 
teams  will  also  be  acti- 
vated in  the  Army 
Guard  and  will  provide 
TMDE  support  to 
Guard  units  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

The  Guard 
used  Dedicated  Pro- 
curement Program 
Funds  to  field 
SINCGARS  to  nearly 
50  Contingency  Force 
Pool  units.  The  Army 
completed 
SINCGARS  fielding 
to  Mississippi's  155th 
Armored  Brigade  and 
Georgia's  48th 

Mechanized  Brigade. 
Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  will 
field  systems  to  all 
Guard  enhanced  bri- 
gades. Special  Forces  Alaska  Army  National  Guard 
Groups,  and  divisional      ^^  rappelling  from  a  UH- 1 H 


units  during  FY96-98.  The  Guard  will  also 
complete  the  Dedicated  Procurement  Program 
for  SINCGARS  funded  during  this  period  and 
distribute  the  systems  to  about  120  high  prior- 
ity units. 

FY97  will  see  the  inactivation  of  all 
Army  Guard  ammunition  units. 


soldiers  from  ttie  Long  Range  Surveillance  Detachment  proc- 
hellcopter. 
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Figure  6 

Military  Construction  and 

The  Army  National  Guard  operates 
3,360  owned  and  141  leased  armories  in  2,700 
communities  in  all  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  District  of  Cor 
lumbia.  In  addition,  the  Army  National  Guard 
federally  supports  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  more  than  15,000  training,  aviation, 
and  logistical  facilities  located  throughout  the 
nation  (Figure  6). 

During  FY95,  133  major  construction 
projects  authorized  from  1991-1995  were 
awarded  for  a  total  of  $248  million,  of  which 
36  projects  (45  percent  of  all  FY95  projects) 
were  awarded  in  the  first  year  of  appropria- 
tion. An  additional  87  projects  are  scheduled 
to  be  awarded  in  FY96.  FY95  appropriations 
of  $188  million  for  68  projects  included  $175 
million  for  major  construction,  $5.9  million 
for  planning  and  design,  $5  million  for  un- 
specified minor  construction,  and  $0.8  million 
funded  separately  for  armory  unit  storage  and 
indoor  range  rehabilitation. 


Installation  Maintenance 

Congress  appropriated  $137  million 
for  34  projects  in  FY96.  The  appropriated 
amount  includes  $124  million  for  major  con- 
struction, $7.4  million  for  planning  and  de- 
sign, and  $5.3  million  for  unspecified  minor 
construction. 

In  FY95,  $166.8  million  was  provided 
for  real  property  operations  and  maintenance, 
about  $23.9  million  more  than  in  FY94.  This 
program  pays  for  salaries  required  to  support 
facility  operations  and  maintenance  as  well  as 
paying  for  utilities,  minor  construction,  main- 
tenance and  repair  projects,  and  supplies  re- 
quired to  extend  the  useful  life  of  National 
Guard  facilities.  The  federally  supported 
square  footage  grew  from  55.2  to  55.6  million 
square  feet  and  equipment  modernization  and 
aging  facilities  are  increasing  overall  mainte- 
nance requirements.  In  FY88,  $3.41  per  square 
foot  was  available  to  operate  and  maintain 
Army  National  Guard  facilities.  Today,  that 
amount  is  $3.00  per  square  foot,  or  $2.44  in 
constant  FY88  dollars. 
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Operations 


The  Army  National  Guard 
Overseas.  During  FY95,  Army  National 
Guard  soldiers  deployed  overseas  for 
real-world  missions,  to  support  combat- 
ant commands  and  United  Nations  Peace- 
keeping Forces,  and  to  participate  in  rou- 
tine training  exercises.  Army  Guard  units 
also  supported  overseas  commanders-in- 
chief  strategies  for  nation  assistance.  In 
all,  23,810  soldiers  deployed  overseas. 
The  total  number  of  soldiers,  by  theater, 
is  outlined  in  Figure  7. 

On  Dec.  14,  1995,  following  a 
Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-up 
(PSRC),  945  soldiers  in  22  Army  Guard 
units  were  mobilized  to  support  Joint  En- 
deavor, the  NATO  mission  in  Bosnia. 
The  soldiers  were  from  16  states.  The 
reporting  time  from  call-up  to  arrival  at 
mobilization  stations  averaged  four  days. 

The  Army  National  Guard 
deployed  401  soldiers  from  24  states  in  1995 
for  a  Multi-national  Force  and  Observers 
(MFO)  rotation  in  Egypt's  Sinai  Desert,  Jan. 
20  to  July  24.  The  first  ever  composite  light 
infantry  task  force  was  made  up  of  active. 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  soldiers  and  as- 
signed to  the  82nd  Airborne  Division's  4th 
Battalion,  505th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment 


Lt.  Gen.  Edward  Baca,  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
James  F.  Fretterd,  the  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland,  visited  Army  Guard 
soldiers  serving  in  the  Sinai. 


"Desert  Panthers."  The  Army  Guard  soldiers 
comprised  70  percent  of  the  battalion  task 
force  and  held  45  percent  of  the  unit's  key  lead- 
ership positions.  The  MFO  mission  involved 
monitoring  the  Israeli-Egyptian  border  under 
the  Camp  David  Accords.  The  Army  has  sup- 
ported the  MFO  organization,  along  with  1 1 
other  nations,  for  the  last  1 3  years. 


FY95  Overseas  Deployments 

Theater 

Number 

Personnel 

Soldiers 

Workdays 

Central  Command 

988 

90,171 

European  Command 

8,884 

179,576 

Pacific  Command 

1,662 

28,638 

Southern  Command 

10,547 

178,583 

Atlantic  Command 

1.729 

12.415 

TOTAL 

23,810 

489,383 

Figure  7 
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The  Army 
Guard  mobilized  810 
volunteers  under 
Presidential  Selected 
Reserve  Call-up 
(PSRC)  authority  in 
support  of  Operation 
Uphold  Democracy  in 
Haiti.  Three  National 
Guard  military  police 
(MP)  companies  from 
California,  Arizona 
and  Puerto  Rico  mo- 
bilized 400  soldiers  in 
late  September  and 
early  October  1 994  to 
replace  active  Army 
MPs  deployed  to 
Haiti.  The  MP  com- 
panies performed  gar- 
rison  duty  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.C.,  Ft.  Drum,  N.Y.,  and  Ft.  Polk,  La. 

In  mid- January  1995,  29  soldiers  from 
Missouri,  Maryland  and  California  mobilized 
and  began  providing  helicopter  "shrink-wrap" 
support  for  10th  Mountain  Division  aircraft 
being  re-deployed  from  Haiti  to  Ft.  Drum,  N.Y. 
Four  aviation  units  from  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Arkansas  and  Texas  provided  operational  sup- 
port and  air  traffic  support.  Three-hundred 
sixty-eight  Special  Forces  volunteers  from 
nine  states  also  deployed  to  Haiti  for  nation- 
building  and  security  missions.  C/5-19th  Spe- 
cial Forces  Group  (SFG)  from  California  and 
Colorado  and  A/1 -20th  SFG  from  Alabama 
and  Massachusetts  were  sent  initially  and  re- 
placed by  B/2-19th  SFG  from  W.  Virginia, 
Rhode  Island  and  Ohio  and  C/l-20th  SFG 
from  Mississippi  and  Illinois.  In  addition,  full- 
time  Guard  soldiers  from  Mississippi,  Puerto 
Rico,  New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia supported  other  active  Army  forces. 

The  Guard's  two  Special  Forces 
Groups  supported  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 
exercises  and  Joint/Combined  Exercise  Train- 


Missouri  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  from  the  1 107th  Aviation  Classification  Repair  Activity 
Depot  wrap  an  AH-1  Cobra  attack  helicopter  In  Haiti.  The  Guard  soldiers  wrapped  helicop- 
ters from  the  10th  Mountain  Division  for  shipment  txick  to  Ft.  Drum.  N.Y.,  during  Operafion 
Uphold  Democracy. 

ing  (JCET).  In  the  Pacific  Theater,  these  ex- 
ercises included  FOAL  EAGLE,  FREQUENT 
STORM,  ULCHI  FOCUS  LENS,  BAL- 
ANCED TORCH,  AND  COBRA  GOLD.  In 
the  U.S.  Southern  Command,  these  exercises 
included  CABANAS,  SWORD  POINT,  AND 
FUERZAS  DEFENZAS.  During  FY95,  eight 
Special  Forces  medics  deployed  in  support  of 
the  Central  Identification  Laboratory,  Hawaii 
(CIL-HI),  in  their  efforts  to  identify  remains 
from  Southeast  Asia.  Similar  deployments  are 
expected  in  FY96. 

Approximately  650  soldiers  deployed 
to  the  Jungle  Operations  Training  Center  in 
Panama.  Another  125  medical  personnel  de- 
ployed to  U.S.  Southern  Command  and  U.S. 
Atlantic  Command  to  provide  medical/dental 
care  and  preventative  medicine  education  for 
local  populations. 

About  6,260  other  Guard  soldiers  de- 
ployed overseas  to  conduct  Humanitarian  and 
Civic  Assistance  actions  and  host-nation  mis- 
sions. This  resulted  in  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  24  schools,  six  clinics,  one  hos- 
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pital,  two  community  centers,  27  water  wells, 
41km  of  "farm-to-market"  roads,  50km  of  sec- 
ondary roads,  three  concrete  vehicle  bridges 
and  three  steel  suspension  footbridges. 

The  Army  Guard  also  deployed  2,400 
Military  Police  worldwide  for  force  protection, 
installation  security,  and  law  enforcement 
missions.  Other  accomplishments  include  the 
deployment  of  3,546  soldiers  in  support  of  the 
European  Retrograde  of  Equipment  programs; 
deployments  to  train  with  the  active  Army  in 
the  Battle  Command  Training  Program 
(BCTP)  and  Combat  Training  Center  (CTC) 
exercises  in  U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR); 
as  well  as  deployments  to  all  theaters  for  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  directed  exercises  such 
as  FUERTES  CAMINOS,  FUERZAS 
UNIDAS,  FUERZAS  DEFENZAS,  BRIGHT 
STAR,  ATLANTIC  RESOLVE, 
TRADEWINDS,  ULCHI  FOCUS  LENS, 
KEEN  EDGE,  and  NORTHWIND. 


Spc.  Bill  Hecksel  was  one  of  580  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard  soldiers  deployed  to  ttie  Jungle  Warfare  Training 
Center  in  Panama. 


The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD)  initiated  the  Reserve  Component  sup- 
port to  the  Active  Component  (RC  to  AC)  pro- 
gram. The  goals  are  to  relieve  the  personnel 
and  operations  tempo  of  active  Army  units 
through  integrated  use  of  RC  soldiers.  The 
Guard  provided  3 1 4  soldiers  equating  to  8,53 1 
personnel  days  in  support  of  the  RC  to  AC 
program. 

More  than  1 ,260  National  Guard  sol- 
diers deployed  to  Camp  Darby,  Italy,  and  pro- 
vided maintenance  support  for  equipment  po- 
sitioned in  the  Army  Reserve  Package-2  (AR- 
2).  The  Guard  also  executed  the  first  engi- 
neer exercise  in  Albania  by  supporting  the 
European  Command  exercise,  UJE  KRISTAL. 

In  addition.  Guard  soldiers  participated 
in  three  company-size  reciprocal  unit  ex- 
changes with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many. The  exchanges  provide  soldiers  and 
units  valuable  training  and  familiarization  with 
each  other's  military  doctrine  and  tactics.  The 
cultural  training  that  occurs  coincidentally  dur- 
ing military  exchanges  facilitates  the  growth 
of  positive  international  relations.  The  Min- 
nesota Army  Guard  established  a  formal  unit 
exchange  with  the  Norwegian  National  Guard. 
This  company-size  exchange  focuses  on  win- 
ter warfare  operations.  Thirteen  Guard  offic- 
ers were  exchanged  with  13  officers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  for  their  two 
weeks  of  annual  training.  Also,  the  Puerto 
Rico  Army  Guard  participated  in  the  Latin 
American  Co-op  Exchange  Program  in  the 
Caribbean  basin.  Each  year,  more  than  500 
soldiers  from  Puerto  Rico  deploy  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Jamaica,  and  Barbados. 

The  Army  Guard  participated  in  Eu- 
ropean Command's  Joint  Contact  Team  Pro- 
gram (JCTP)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  State  Partnership  Program 
(SPP).  The  Army  National  Guard  serves  as  a 
role  model  of  a  military  force  subject  to  civil 
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authority  for  Central  European  and  former 
Soviet  Union  countries.  The  Guard  is  also 
providing  instruction  on  military  support  to 
civil  authorities  in  planning  and  responding 
to  civil  emergencies  and  natural  disasters. 
Other  areas  of  special  interest  for  these  coun- 
tries are  recruiting,  retention,  training  of  its 
reserve  forces,  and  mobilization  to  support 
active  Army  forces.  InFY95,  the  Army  Guard 
provided  traveling  contact  teams,  seminar  par- 
ticipants and  state  adjutant  general/governor 
visits  to  Central  European  and  former  Soviet 
Union  countries  as  well  as  hosting  numerous 
familiarization  tours  to  the  partner  states  in  the 
continental  United  States.  In  FY95,  approxi- 
mately 220  soldiers  deployed  to  Albania, 
Belarus,  Bulgaria,  Czech  Republic,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Kazakhstan,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Macedonia,  Moldova,  Poland,  Republic  of 
Georgia,  Romania,  Slovakia,  and  Slovenia. 

For  FY96,  the  European  Command's 
JCTP  is  being  budgeted  $17.3  million  for  the 
Guard's  State  Partnership  Program.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  plans  to  support  10-12  Military 
Liaison  Team  positions  and  approximately  1 00 
events  in  the  European  Theater.  Approxi- 
mately 250  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  are 
scheduled  to  support  the  JCTP.  Another  150 
events,  including  familiarization  tours  in  the 


United  States,  will  also  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Guard. 

The  National  Guard  also  supports  Part- 
nership for  Peace  events.  In  FY95,  the  Guard 
hosted  familiarization  tours  for  the  Czech  Re- 
public, Estonia,  Hungary,  Kazakhstan,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Moldova,  Republic  of  Georgia, 
Slovakia,  Slovenia,  and  Ukraine. 

The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
directed  the  Guard  to  provide  training  in  sup- 
port of  Foreign  Military  Sales  to  the  Republic 
of  Singapore.  The  Texas  National  Guard  will 
provide  CH-47D  training  and  aircraft  support 
for  the  Republic  of  Singapore  Air  Force. 

In  FY96  the  Army  Guard  plans  to  de- 
ploy 20,759  soldiers  overseas.  These  deploy- 
ments will  consist  of  JCS  exercises,  command 
sponsored  exercises.  Humanitarian  and  Civic 
Assistance  actions.  Medical  and  Engineer 
Readiness  and  Training  exercises.  Special 
Operations  Forces  exercises  and  various  types 
of  mission  augmentation  support.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  Guard  soldiers  will  participate 
in  individual  and  small  unit  exchanges  with 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Barbados,  and  Jamaica. 
The  projected  deployment  totals  are  depicted 
in  Figure  8. 


FY  96  Overseas  Deployment; 

5 

Personnel 

Theater 

Soldiers 

Workdays 

Central  Command 

687 

14,891 

European  Command 

6,650 

127,501 

("Operation  Joint  Endeavor"  - 

■  949*) 

Pacific  Command 

2.602 

44,609 

Southern  Command 

10,262 

179,934 

Atlantic  Command 

558 

8,188 

TOTAL 

20,759 

375,123 

*  included  in  European  Command  total 

Figure  8 
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The  activation  of  tt\e  Army  National  Guard's  Operational  Support  Airlift  Command,  with  C- 12  aircraft  pictured  above, 
supports  active  Army.  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  operational  requirements.  Since  assuming  the  support  missions, 
the  Army  Guard  has  transported  59.228  passengers,  airlifted  147.703  pounds  of  cargo  and  flew  more  than  34.000  hours. 


The  Army  National  Guard  at  Home 


The  Army  National  Guard  activated 
the  Operational  Support  Airlift  Command 
(OSACOM)  on  Oct.  2,  1995.  OSACOM  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  all  day-to-day  airlift 
support  missions  for  the  Total  Army  within 
the  continental  United  States.  This  mission 
was  transferred  to  the  Guard  from  the  active 
Army  and  brought,  under  one  command,  49 
Army  Guard  aircraft  from  state  flight  detach- 
ments throughout  the  country  and  77  active 
Army  airplanes  located  in  15  regional  flight 
centers.  The  command  is  staffed  full-time  with 
active  Army  and  Guard  soldiers  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  civilians.  In  FY95, 
OSACOM  executed  12,290  missions,  trans- 
ported 59,228  passengers,  airlifted  147,703 
pounds  of  cargo  and  flew  more  than  34,000 
flying  hours.  The  merger  of  these  air  trans- 
port missions  resulted  in  an  "avoidance"  of 
$18.4  million  dollars  in  commercial  air  costs. 


In  F  Y96,  the  flying  hour  program  will  increase 
to  nearly  75,000  hours. 

During  FY95, 46  states  and  territories 
called  on  the  Army  National  Guard  for  a  record 
460  state  emergency  call-ups  and  military  as- 
sistance to  local  civil  authority  missions.  A 
total  of  1 7,200  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
soldiers  and  airmen  responded  to  these  domes- 
tic missions,  expending  more  than  209,332 
personnel  workdays  (Figure  9). 

More  than  4,895  soldiers  responded  to 
the  bombing  of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal 
Building  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  in  April 
1995;  other  soldiers  provided  support  in  the 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  Marilyn  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  in  September  and 
Hurricane  Erin  in  Alabama  and  Florida  in 
August;  as  well  as  assistance  to  flood  victims 
in  California  and  Missouri. 
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More  than  4,895  Oklahoma  National  Guard  soldiers  and  airmen  were  on  duty  fol- 
lowing the  April  19  bombing  of  the  Murrah  Federal  Building  In  Oklahoma  City 
(above)  2nd  Lt  Scott  Houck  and  Staff  Sgt  David  Humphries  (right)  were  among 
those  who  responded  to  help. 


The  Army  National  Guard  also  partici- 
pated in  numerous  exercises  sponsored  by 
unified  commands  within  the  continental 
United  States.  Exercise  CASCADE  PEAK, 
held  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  successfully  brought 
together  active  Army  I  Corps  and  Guard  units 
and  serves  as  a  model  for  cooperative  training 
and  integration  of  the  Guard  in  wartime  mis- 
sions. An  impressive  performance  was  turned 
in  by  the  53rd  Infantry  Brigade  from  Florida 
at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (JRTC) 
at  Ft.  Polk,  La.  The  53rd  was  and  is  currently 
in  the  midst  of  its  conversion  to  one  of  the 
Guard's  enhanced  readiness  brigades  and  fully 
demonstrated  the  viability  of  the  concept  as 
well  as  the  value  of  preparatory  leader  devel- 
opment training.  ROVfNG  SANDS,  a  co- 
sponsored  exercise  by  U.S.  Atlantic  Command 
and  U.S.  Forces  Command  is  an  air  defense 


exercise  held 
annually  at 
Ft.  Bliss, 
Texas. 
Guard  units 

played  a  critical  role  in  defeating  the  oppos- 
ing force's  air  and  missile  assets. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Building  Project  is 
a  pilot  program  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, with  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard 
as  the  lead.  The  Navajo  Nation,  with  territory 
in  New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Arizona  and  Utah, 
is  in  need  of  infrastructure  work.  The  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  are  working  with  lo- 
cal officials  to  establish  project  priorities. 

Army  National  Guard  divisional  units 
are  involved  in  an  initiative  to  support  U.S. 
Forces  Command  in  conducting  "lane  train- 
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ing"  for  the  Guard's  enhanced  brigades  dur- 
ing the  FY96  annual  training  period.  Divi- 
sional units  from  California's  40th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  and  the  multi-state 
35th  Infantry  Division,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Kansas,  will  provide  opposing  forces 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  two  enhanced  bri- 
gades: the  4 1  St  Infantry  Brigade  from  Oregon 
and  the  81st  Infantry  Brigade  from  Washing- 
ton. Units  will  receive  comments  from  ob- 
servers of  the  2nd  Regional  Training  Brigade 
stationed  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.  This  approach 
will  provide  a  dual  benefit  to  readiness  as  the 
enhanced  brigades  train  on  their  missions  of 
attack  or  defend  and  the  opposing  divisional 
forces  are  given  the  opportunity  to  train  on 
opposite  tasks.  This  force-on-force  is  also 
cost-effective  and  will  provide  a  multi-com- 
ponent training  opportunity  not  available  else- 
where. 

The  GUARDCARE  program  provided 
health  care  screening  and  inoculations  to  ci- 


vilians in  areas  where  health  care  is  insuffi- 
cient. GUARDCARE  serviced  65  communi- 
ties in  21  states,  providing  care  for  approxi- 
mately 21,200  people.  GUARDCARE  is  a 
federally-funded  joint  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  program. 

More  than  1 ,350  Army  National  Guard 
soldiers  participated  in  the  Active  Duty  for 
Special  Work  (ADSW)  program  during  FY95. 
The  soldiers  supported  a  number  of  special 
projects  such  as  command  and  staff  visits, 
annual  medical  and  dental  screenings,  train- 
ing exercises,  unit  weapon  conversions,  study 
groups,  short-term  mission  and  administrative 
support  and  other  training-related  activities. 
Another  329  soldiers  were  placed  on  federal 
active  duty  for  the  Key  Personnel  Upgrade  Pro- 
gram (KPUP)  and  received  training  in  mili- 
tary duty-related  skills  at  tactical  and  opera- 
tional levels.  Due  to  funding  constraints  in 
FY96,  the  KPUP  program  will  be  substantially 
reduced. 


FY  95  Domestic  Mission  Summary 


Law  Enforcement 
Agency  Support 


Other 


Natural  Disaster 


Civil  Emergency 


IMISSION  SUMIVIARY 

#  Call  Ups     Personnel     Mandavs 

460  17,200        209,332 


Figure  9 
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Soldiers  from  the  1 16th  Armored  Brigade  with  units  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana  and  Wyoming  train  on  a  SIMITAR  system 
during  their  weekend  drill. 


Leveraging  Technology  and  Innovation 


Simulations.  The  Army  National 
Guard  made  use  of  simulation  and  command 
post  (leader  training  without  troops)  exercises 
again  this  year.  As  in  the  past,  these  simula- 
tions provide  a  stressful  training  environment 
for  commanders  and  staff  to  practice  those 
synchronization  tasks  necessary  for  fighting 
and  winning  on  today's  modem  battlefield. 
Simulations  provide  the  same  degree  of  train- 
ing difficulty  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting a  "fiill  up"  (using  all  soldiers,  equip- 
ment and  resources)  field  training  exercise. 
The  Army  Guard  plans  to  aggressively  pursue 
the  leveraging  of  technology  to  maintain  readi- 
ness. 

The  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  Simulations  in  Training  for 


Advanced  Readiness  (SIMITAR)  project  is  a 
promising  application  of  technology  to  unit 
training.  The  goal  of  the  SIMITAR  project  is 
to  change  the  way  an  Army  National  Guard 
maneuver  combat  brigade  trains  through  the 
use  of  advanced  technologies,  simulation  de- 
vices and  innovative  training  strategies.  The 
Army  Guard  hopes  to  achieve  a  200-300  per- 
cent increase  in  unit  training  readiness. 

The  first  indication  of  SIMITAR's 
potential  came  during  the  1995  Annual  Train- 
ing period  for  Idaho's  1 16th  Armored  Brigade 
at  Ft.  Hood,  Texas.  On  the  second  day  of 
annual  training,  five  out  of  seven  crews  quali- 
fied on  Tank  Table  VIII,  a  considerable  feat 
of  crew-level  readiness  and  marksmanship. 
This  success  followed  into  platoon  gunnery, 
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where  none  of  the  platoons  failed  during  their 
tactical  evaluation  phase.  The  active  compo- 
nent master  gunners  at  the  site  attributed  this 
success  directly  to  the  revised  training  proce- 
dures. 

The  Army  National  Guard  also  deliv- 
ered quality  gunnery  and  maneuver  training 
devices  to  the  small  unit  level  with  the  field- 
ing of  the  Abrams-FuUcrew  Interactive  Simu- 
lation Trainer  (A-FIST),  the  Engagement 
Skills  Trainer  (EST),  and  the  Guard  Unit  Ar- 
mory Device  Fullcrew  Interactive  Simulation 
Trainer  II  (GUARDFIST  II).  These  devices 
are  designed  to  hone  critical  battlefield  skills 
for  mounted  and  dismounted  combat  forces  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  expending  ammuni- 
tion and  other  resources  and  using  limited 
training  time  for  preparation  and  travel  to/from 
training  areas.  However,  the  cost  of  these 
simulation  devices  prevent  their  widespread 
use  at  the  small  unit  level.  The  A-FIST  is 
underfunded  by  50  percent,  while  the  EST  and 
GUARDFIST  II  suffer  similar  funding  short- 
falls. The  Guard's  training  strategy  of  using 
virtual  simulation  devices  to  achieve  increased 
readiness  at  decreased  cost  shows  great  prom- 
ise if  adequately  resourced. 

The  Army  Guard  is  developing  an 
Aviation  Reconfigurable  Manned  Simulator 
(ARMS)  as  a  cost-effective  solution  to  en- 
hance flying  safety  and  readiness.  ARMS  is  a 
flight  simulator  that  can  be  reconfigured  to 
each  of  the  rotary  and  fixed  wing  airframes 
flown  in  the  Army  Guard.  The  ARMS  is  a 
high  fidelity,  non-motion  based  simulator  that 
will  use  commercial  and  government  off-the- 
shelf  technology.  Each  ARMS  provides  train- 
ing in  individual  and  crew  tasks  and  focuses 
on  collective,  combined  arms,  and  joint  ser- 
vice operations.  Reconfigurable  simulators 
such  as  the  ARMS  complement  existing  older 
technology  simulators.  The  ARMS  provides 
active  Army  and  Guard  crews  the  critical  train- 
ing they  require  without  the  inherent  risk  and 
expense  of  aircraft  operations. 


Distance  Learning  Initiative.     The 

Army  National  Guard  took  the  lead  in  partici- 
pating in  a  unique  distance  learning  initiative 
mandated  by  Congress.  The  demonstration 
project  involved  investing  over  $7  million  in 
a  five-state  system,  connecting  armories  and 
their  surrounding  communities.  Both  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  communities  gain  added 
educational  and  informational  capabilities  as 
the  Guard  leads  the  way  into  the  information 
age.  In  FY96,  the  Guard  will  expand  the 
project  to  all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  as  part  of  a  web  of  primary  stations 
through  which  additional  connections  can  be 
made.  This  network  will  provide  the  Guard 
with  community-based  learning  opportunities 
as  well  as  training  in  military  occupational 
skills  at  the  local  level,  overcoming  some  of 
the  constraints  imposed  by  limited  training 
time  available  and/or  travel  to  and  from  train- 
ing sites/areas. 

The  Army  Guard  began  implementing 
a  Regional  Distance  Learning  Demonstration 
Project  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Distance  Learning  Network  is  intended 
to  provide  military  training  to  our  soldiers 
while  concurrently  providing  high  tech  assets 
to  local  communities  via  shared/dual  use  ar- 
rangements. The  project  combines  the  talents 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  Defense  Infor- 
mation Systems  Agency  (DISA),  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  Modem  delivery  systems  and 
classrooms  are  being  planned  for  a  dozen  sites 
within  the  demonstration  area.  Close  coordi- 
nation with  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  in  courseware  design 
will  ensure  the  presentation  of  high  quality, 
mission  essential  training  intended  to  increase 
overall  readiness. 

Videoteleconferencing.  The  Army 
National  Guard  Videoteleconferencing  (VTC) 
Command  and  Control  Network  became  op- 
erational in  FY95.  Except  for  circuits  to 
Alaska,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
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Islands,  all  State  Area  Commands  (STARCs) 
and  six  enhanced  brigades  have  VTC  connec- 
tion to  the  Army  National  Guard  Readiness 
Center  located  at  Arlington  Hall  in  northern 
Virginia  as  well  as  connectivity  among  them- 
selves. Technical  solutions  to  resolve  network 
connections  to  the  remaining  STARCs  are 
forthcoming.  The  VTC  Network  provides 
real-time  command  and  control  between  se- 
nior leaders  and  key  STARC  personnel.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  network  has  proven  highly  ef- 
fective in  transmitting  routine  administrative 
or  training  information  between  the  Army 
National  Guard  Readiness  Center  and  state 
headquarters.  Significant  cost  "avoidances" 
in  temporary  duty  and  travel  funds  will  be  re- 
alized through  increased  use  of  the  Guard's 
VTC  network. 

The  Visual  Information  Support  Cen- 
ter (VISC)  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  experienced 
increased  production  in  support  of  Army 
Guard  activities.  The  VISC  produced  audio- 
visual tapes  and  banners  and  deployed  its 
Rapid  Response  Documentation  Team 
(RRDT)  to  cover  major  training  exercises,  sig- 
nificant real-world 
missions  and/or 
events  involving  the 
National  Guard.  The 
VISC  will  begin  op- 
erating the  new  Elec- 
tronic  Multimedia 
Imaging  Center 
(EMIC)  early  in 
FY96  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  and 
state  National  Guard 
organizations. 

Total  Army 
School  System 
(TASS)  and  Officer 
Candidate  Schools. 
During  FY95,  the 
Guard  refined  its  role 


in  the  Total  Army  School  System  (TASS) 
project,  completing  a  test  and  evaluation  in 
the  prototype  TASS  region.  The  successes 
and  lessons  learned  will  be  applied  to  an 
emerging  nationwide  system  that  will  provide 
school  training  for  the  Army's  three  compo- 
nents well  into  the  next  century.  As  the  force 
structure  is  stabilized,  the  consolidation  of 
Army  training  will  lead  to  more  cost-effec- 
tive, single-standard  instruction  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  regardless  of  component. 

During  FY95,  the  Guard  continued  to 
consolidate  the  Officer  Candidate  School 
(OCS)  Phase  III  training  with  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Advanced  Camps 
conducted  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  and  Ft.  Bragg, 
N.C.  This  consolidation  minimizes  the  cost 
of  conducting  separate  training  camps  and 
bonds  candidates  from  the  two  commission- 
ing sources.  Another  benefit  of  the  program 
is  to  further  standardize  the  instruction  and 
facilitate  accreditation  without  sacrificing 
quality.  More  than  900  candidates  attended 
the  two-week  camp  phase,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber are  anticipated  in  1996  and  beyond. 


Officer  Candidate  Ricardo  Soto,  Puerto  Rico  Army  Notional  Guard,  was  one  of  400  candi- 
dates wtv3  trained  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C,  ttiis  year. 
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Select,  Train,  Promote  and  Assign 
Policy.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  impacts 
felt  in  the  area  of  individual  training  was  cre- 
ated with  the  implementation  of  the  Guard's 
Select,  Train,  Promote,  and  Assign  Policy. 
This  policy  limits  the  expenditure  of  individual 
training  funds  to  those  enlisted  soldiers  on  a 
promotion  list  for  current  or  projected  vacan- 
cies. The  intent  is  to  match  individual  and 
unit  training  requirements  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  occupational  specialty.  This 
procedure  maximizes  the  use  of  scarce  train- 
ing money  and  delivers  trained  soldiers  to  fill 
unit  vacancies. 

RETROEUR  and  Truck  Rebuild 
Program.  The  Army  Guard's  program  to  re- 
deploy, repair  and  redistribute  excess  Army 
equipment  from  the  drawdown  of  forces  in 
Europe  is  a  resounding  success.  Today,  there 
are  six  operational  Army  Guard  RETROEUR 
(European  Retrograde  of  Equipment)  repair 
sites:  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  (wheeled  vehicles);  Ft. 
Riley,  Kan.  (wheeled  and  track  equipment); 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss,  (wheeled  and  track  equip- 
ment); Piketon,  Ohio  (engineer  and  wheel 
equipment)  and  Ft.  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa., 
(M3A2  Bradley  and  wheeled  vehicles),  Camp 
Withycomb,  Ore.,  (communication-electron- 
ics equipment),  and  Blue  Grass  Station,  Ky. 
(receive,  classify,  and  redistribute  non-rolling 
stock  equipment).  Employees  are  federally 
reimbursed  state  employees,  except  for  those 
employed  by  the  Ft.  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.  and 
Camp  Withycomb,  Ore.  sites  where  tempo- 
rary federal  employees  make  up  the  work 
force.  Of  the  434  employees,  75  percent  are 
Guard  soldiers  and  25  percent  are  civilians. 

As  of  Nov.  30,  1995,  the  sites  have 
received  8,399  vehicles  and  16,942  pieces  of 
communication-electronics  equipment.  Ve- 
hicles received  thus  far  include  M1A2  tanks. 
Ml  13  personnel  carriers,  M3A2  CFVs,  M88 
tank  recovery  vehicles,  HUMMWVs,  CUCVs, 
and  five-ton  trucks.  Once  an  item  has  been 
repaired,  the  Army  Materiel  Command  directs 


the  shipments  to  organizations  within  the 
Army.  A  total  of  3,696  vehicles  and  3,458 
communications-electronic  items  have  been 
repaired. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  valuable 
means  to  redistribute  assets  within  America's 
Army,  the  RETROEUR  initiative  provides 
hands-on  maintenance,  supply  accountability, 
and  warehouse  management  training  for  many 
Guard  soldiers.  The  overall  effect  has  been  to 
enhance  the  equipment  readiness  of  the  active 
Army,  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

The  Truck  Rebuild  Program  was  tested 
by  the  Texas  Army  National  Guard.  Specifi- 
cally, it  tested  the  Guard's  capability  to  per- 
form General  Support  level  rebuild  on  five- 
ton  and  two  and  one-half  ton  trucks.  In  the 
test,  68  trucks  were  rebuilt  at  an  average  cost 
of  $38,000,  for  a  cost  "avoidance"  of  about 
$20,000  per  truck  (a  total  of  $58,000  for  de- 
pot-level rebuild).  Each  vehicle  received,  as 
a  minimum,  a  new  suspension  system  (except 
rear  spring),  replacement  of  rubber  parts,  ra- 
dial tires  on  two  and  one-half  ton  trucks  and 
all  current  modification  workorders.  Each  ve- 
hicle was  stripped  to  bare  metal  before  being 
repainted.  Various  states  shipped  100  trucks 
to  Texas  between  April  1995  and  September 
1995.  By  December  1995,  all  trucks  were  re- 
built and  returned  to  their  home  states. 

The  Ideas  for  Excellence  Program 
had  60  new  suggestions  submitted  in  1995  and 
completed  or  otherwise  closed  out  120.  A  to- 
tal of  $42, 1 74  was  awarded  for  suggestions 
that  saved  $938,917.  For  every  dollar  spent 
in  this  program,  the  Army  National  Guard  was 
able  to  save  or  avoid  spending  $22.26. 

In  its  seventh  year,  the  Army  Commu- 
nities of  Excellence  (ACOE)  program  contin- 
ues to  foster  excellence  by  emphasizing 
people,  pride,  readiness,  facilities,  and  ser- 
vices. The  1995  award  recipients  were  Utah 
($200,000),  Maryland  ($125,000),  Louisiana 
($100,000),  North  Carolina  ($50,000),  and 
Florida  ($25,000).     Wyoming  received 
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$10,000  in  the  Most  Improved  Category  and 
North  Dakota  was  awarded  $5,000  as  Rookie 
of  the  Year. 

FY95  was  also  a  pivotal  year  for  the 
Army  Communities  of  Excellence  program 
as  the  Army  moved  toward  using  a  Baldrige- 
iike  self-assessment  tool  called  the  Army  Per- 
formance Improvement  Criteria.  Sixteen 
states  took  on  the  challenge  by  performing  a 
self-assessment  using  the  new  criteria.   The 


self-assessments  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  and  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Based  on  their  review,  they  will 
then  determine  the  FY96  Army  Communities 
of  Excellence  award  recipients.  The  revised 
Army  Communities  of  Excellence  process 
continues  to  be  a  resource  multiplier  and  a 
readiness  enhancement.  Also,  it  leads  the  way 
for  the  Army  Guard  to  implement  the  Gov- 
ernment Performance  Results  Act  in  FY97. 


More  than  1 ,000  battle  tanks  that  once  belonged  to  units  in  Europe  fill  an  Army  Guard  storage  yard  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 
The  tanks  will  be  repaired  and  redistributed  as  part  of  the  RETROEUR  (European  Retograde  of  Equipment)  program. 


Safety 

While  flying  343,000  hours  in  FY95, 
the  Army  Guard  experienced  one  aviation 
Class  A,  one  aviation  Class  B,  and  nine  avia- 
tion Class  C  accidents.  This  is  an  increase  of 
one  Class  A  accident,  but  a  decrease  of  eight 
Class  C  accidents.  The  Guard  experienced  two 
fatalities  (one  Guard  aviator  and  one  Drug  En- 
forcement agent). 

Human-factor  accidents  decreased 
from  80  percent  to  55  percent.  Material  fail- 


Program 

ure  accidents  increased  from  1 5  percent  to  27 
percent.  The  T-53-L13  engine  malfunctions 
in  the  UH-1  seemed  to  account  for  most  of  the 
increase.  Accidents  involving  poor  aircrew 
coordination  decreased  from  45  percent  to  36 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  Guard  experienced  nine  Class  A 
ground  accidents,  and  five  Class  B  ground 
accidents  in  FY95.  This  is  a  decrease  of  six 
Class  A  accidents  and  an  increase  of  three 
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Class  B  accidents.  Although  the  Guard's 
readiness  and  training  accomplishments 
reached  historic  high  points  and  overall  cost 
for  ground  accidents  was  reduced  by  $900,000. 
they  were  tempered  by  the  fact  that  nine  sol- 
diers lost  their  lives  in  FY95:  three  in  Army 
motor  vehicles,  one  in  an  Army  combat  ve- 
hicle, two  in  privately-owned  vehicles  (POV), 
two  in  personal  injuries,  and  one  in  an  Army- 
operated  vehicle.  Six  of  these  accidents  oc- 
curred on-duty,  and  three  occurred  off-duty. 

The  annual  Safe-Guard  Program  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  Safety  Programs 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  has  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  Guard's  safety  record. 


The  slogan  for  FY95  was  "Safe-Just  Use  It," 
and  was  intended  to  establish  an  effective  pri- 
vately-owned vehicle  and  Army  motor  vehicle 
accident  prevention  program. 

The  Army  National  Guard's  Occupa- 
tional Health  Program  is  an  integral  element 
of  the  Aviation  and  Safety  Directorate.  In  ad- 
dition to  enforcing  federal  mandates  to  reduce 
economic  loss  caused  by  sickness  or  injury  and 
ensuring  that  full-time  support  technicians  are 
physically,  mentally  and  psychologically 
suited  to  their  work.  Occupational  Health 
Managers  are  integrating  health  promotion  and 
wellness  into  total  Army  life  to  optimize  sol- 
dier readiness  and  performance. 


Florida  Army  National  Guard  Chaplin  (Capt.)  Francis  O'Neil  conducts  religious  services  in  the  field  during  training  exercises 
at  Camp  Blanding,  Fla. 
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Environmental  Program 


The  Army  National  Guard's  Environ- 
mental Program  is  focused  on  complying  with 
environmental  laws  and  exercising  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  responsibilities  as  environmen- 
tal stewards  of  the  land  and  facilities  it  man- 
ages. This  is  accomplished  through  environ- 
mental programs  in  all  54  states  and  territo- 
ries and  emphasizes  the  Army's  four  goals  of 
prevention,  compliance,  conservation  and  res- 
toration. 

Due  to  continued  reduction  of  funds, 
the  Guard  is  shifting  from  a  largely  reactive 
mode  in  achieving  compliance  to  a  more  chal- 
lenging and  proactive  approach.  Specifically, 
these  approaches  include:  developing  a  com- 
prehensive pollution  prevention  strategy;  pro- 
viding support  for  development  of  Hazardous 
Waste  and  Spill  Prevention  Countermeasure 
Control  plans;  conducting  a  waste  water  treat- 
ment plant  study  to  assess  remaining  useful 
life  improvements  needed  and  operating  al- 
ternatives for  the  plants;  developing  a  check- 
list and  documentation  format  to  use  in  deter- 
mining applicability  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Con- 
formity rule  requirements;  and  conducting  a 
survey  to  determine  Clean  Air  Act  Title  V  Per- 
mit requirements  to  ensure  application  dead- 
lines are  met  and  appropriate  funds  pro- 
grammed. In  recognition  of  these  efforts,  the 
Army  National  Guard's  Environmental  Pro- 
grams Directorate  received  a  "White  House 
Closing  the  Circle  Award"  for  environmental 
innovation  in  the  pollution  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Guard  is  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  to  consider 
the  environment  each  time  federal  funds,  ac- 
tions or  decisions  are  involved.  An  environ- 
mental document  is  part  of  the  decision  mak- 
ing package,  proposal,  concept  plan,  construc- 
tion approval  document  or  project  approval 


document.  Currently,  the  Guard  has  four  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statements  (EIS)  ongoing: 
Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.;  Camp  Roberts,  Calif; 
Western  Army  Aviation  Training  Site,  Ariz.; 
and  Massachusetts  Military  Reservation, 
Mass.;  and  is  preparing  for  two  additional  EISs 
at  Orchard  Training  Area,  Idaho,  and  the  West- 
em  Kentucky  Training  Site,  Ky.  During  FY95, 
28  Environmental  Assessments  were  com- 
pleted. 

The  Army  Guard  has  also  completed 
its  Environmental  Compliance  Assessment 
System  (ECAS)  at  all  Army  Guard  facilities 
throughout  the  54  states  and  territories.  Ap- 
proximately 12,000  Class  I  findings  were  iden- 
tified and  corrective  actions  are  being  imple- 
mented. ECAS  Round  II  is  being  initiated  and 
will  focus  on  systemic  issues. 

Currently,  the  Guard's  restoration  ef- 
forts include  82  preliminary  inspections,  40 
site  inspections  and  26  remedial  investigations 
and  feasibility  studies  to  determine  the  extent 
of  contamination  and  identify  alternatives  to 
eliminate  the  contamination  and  reduce  the 
risk  to  human  health  and  the  environment.  As 
a  result  of  these  investigations  and  assess- 
ments, 24  remedial  actions  are  in  progress  to 
correct  these  environmental  problems.  In  ad- 
dition, 118  sites  with  contamination  from  un- 
derground storage  and  37  sites  with  spills  are 
being  investigated  and  remediated.  Within  the 
past  fiscal  year,  approximately  $20  million  has 
been  spent  to  restore  Army  Guard  sites. 

The  Army  Guard  is  also  rewriting  its 
Integrated  Training  Area  Management  (ITAM) 
implementation  strategy  to  analyze  and  man- 
age environmental  impacts  on  training  facili- 
ties and  maneuver  areas.  This  is  being  aggres- 
sively implemented  at  54  separate  locations 
with  the  goal  of  having  all  primary  training 
sites  under  the  same  system  by  FY99. 
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Spc.  Allen  J.  Thompson 

Montana 

Soldier  of  the  Year 

Specialist  Allen  J.  Thompson  was  bom  on 
Sept.  22,  1973.  He  joined  the  Army  in 
August  1991  and  attended  basic  training 
and  advanced  individual  training  at  Ft. 
Benning,  Ga.,  graduating  as  an  Indirect 
Fire  Infantryman.  He  served  a  one-year 
tour  in  Korea  with  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company,  1st  Battalion, 
15th  Infantry,  2d  Infantry  Division.  He 
subsequently  joined  the  Montana  Army 
National  Guard  in  November  1993  and 
presently  serves  as  an  Infantry  Squad 
Leader.  He  is  now  a  full-time  college  stu- 
dent and  resides  in  Sheridan,  Wyo. 


J. 
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Sgt.  1st  Class  Michael  W.  Stanford 

Indiana 

NCO  of  the  Year 


Sgt.  1st  Class  Michael  W.  Stafford  was 
bom  in  Martinsville,  Ind.,  in  Febmary 
1961.  He  joined  the  Army  National 
Guard  in  December  1982  and  attended 
basic  training  at  Ft.  Jackson,  S.  Carolina, 
and  advanced  individual  training  at  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  He  became  an 
Infantryman  through  the  MOS  Upgrade 
Program  course  and  is  assigned  as  the 
Readiness  NCO  with  Headquarters  De- 
tachment, 76th  Infantry  Brigade  (Sepa- 
rate), in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  resides 
in  New  Castle,  Ind.,  with  his  wife,  Lana, 
and  two  sons. 


The  Future  of  the  Guard 


Change  in  the  world  political  environ- 
ment provides  our  nation  with  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  mixture  of  militJiry  forces  to  meet 
future  needs  at  an  affordable  cost.  The  Army 
Guard's  role  remains  an  important  part  of  this 
equation. 

For  federal  and  state  actions,  the  Army 
Guard  must  have  a  readiness  level  that  en- 
sures success  in  both  missions.  Our  domes- 
tic capabilities  are  embedded  in  our  balance 


of  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  ser- 
vice support  units.  With  the  resources  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  the  assistance  given  by 
the  active  Army,  and  the  support  of  our  com- 
munities, the  Army  National  Guard  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  integral  and  relevant  part  of  the 
first  line  defenses  of  our  nation. 

The  National  Guard  is  capable,  avail- 
able, and  affordable.  It  is  the  right  force . . . 
at  the  right  time . . .  at  the  right  price. 
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Appendix  A:  Constitutional  "Charter"  of  the  Guard 

Our  "charter"  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Militia  Clauses.  Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  contains  a  series  of  "militia 
clauses"  vesting  distinct  authority  over  the  National  Guard  —  the  militia  —  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  in  the  state  governments. 

The  14th  Clause  provides  that  the  Congress  has  three  constitutional  grounds  for  calling  up 
the  militia:  "To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  All 
three  standards  appear  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but  have  been 
expanded  by  statute  to  call  up  the  National  Guard  for  overseas  service. 

The  15th  Clause  gives  Congress  the  power  "[t]o  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States."  That  same  clause  specifically  reserves  to  the  States  the  authority  to  establish  State- 
based  militias,  to  appoint  their  officers,  and  to  train  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress.  This  clause  specifies  Congressional  authority  of  the  National  Guard  dur- 
ing peacetime.  Congress  delegates  its  authority  to  the  President  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  by  statute  (10  USC  and  32  USC). 

The  Army  and  Navy  Clauses.  These  clauses  in  Article  1,  Section  8,  confer  on  the  Congress  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the  United  States,  declare  war,  raise  and  support 
armies,  and  make  rules  for  the  "government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  The 
Congress  is  also  granted  authority  to  make  all  laws  "necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying  out  such 
powers.  Under  these  provisions.  Congressional  power  over  the  National  Guard  is  far-reaching. 

Other  Relevant  Provisions.  Other  sections  add  to  the  constitutional  underpinnings  of  our  national 
defense  structure.  Article  I,  Section  1 0,  provides  that  no  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
shall  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded.  This 
section  is  qualified,  however,  by  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  Federal  government  from  disarming  the  militia.  Part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  the 
Anti-Federalists  insisted  on,  the  Second  Amendment  states:  "A  well-regulated  militia,  being  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

In  addition,  Article  IV,  Section  4  provides  that  the  Federal  government  "shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,"  and  shall  protect  each  of  the  States 
against  invasion.  At  State  request,  the  Federal  government  protects  the  States  "against  domestic 
violence."  Through  these  provisions,  the  potential  for  both  cooperative  Federalism  and  for  tension 
between  the  "militia"  and  "army"  clauses  was  built  into  the  Constitution. 

Article  II,  Section  2,  places  all  forces,  including  the  militia  when  in  Federal  service,  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  branch  by  making  the  President  commander-in-chief.  Article  I,  Section 
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8,  gives  the  ultimate  control  to  the  Congress,  however,  by  granting  it  the  sole  Federal  power  to 
collect  taxes  to  pay  for  the  military,  to  declare  war,  and  to  employ  the  militia  for  common  purposes 
of  internal  security. 

The  Militia  Act  of  1792.  Federal  law  subsequently  expanded  and  clarified  the  role  of  the  militia. 
The  Militia  Act  of  1792  required  all  able  bodied  men  aged  18-45  to  serve,  to  be  armed,  to  be 
equipped  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  participate  in  annual  musters.  The  1792  act  established  an 
idea  of  organizing  these  militia  forces  into  standard  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  and 
companies,  as  directed  by  the  State  legislatures. 

For  the  1 1 1  years  that  it  remained  in  effect,  this  Act  defined  the  position  of  the  militia  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  government.  The  War  of  1812  tested  this  unique  American  defense  estab- 
lishment. To  fight  this  war.  the  new  republic  formed  a  small  regular  military,  and  trained  it  to 
protect  its  frontiers  and  coastlines.  Although  it  performed  poorly  in  the  offensive  against  Canada, 
this  small  force  of  regulars,  when  backed  by  a  well-armed  militia,  accomplished  its  defensive  mis- 
sion. Generals  like  Andrew  Jackson  proved,  just  as  they  had  in  the  Revolution,  that  regulars  and 
militia  could  be  effective  when  employed  as  a  team. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  State  militias  played  a  pivotal  role.  Because  the  Regular 
Army  was  so  small  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Army  Reserve  did  not  exist,  the 
majority  of  Army  units  which  carry  Civil  War  battle  honors  are  from  the  Army  National  Guard. 
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Posse  Comitatus.  In  1 867,  the  Congress  suspended  the  southern  States'  right  to  organize  their 
mihtia  until  a  State  was  firmly  under  the  control  of  an  acceptable  government.  The  U.S.  Army  was 
used  to  enforce  martial  law  in  the  South  during  Reconstruction.  Expansion  of  the  military's  role  in 
domestic  life,  however,  did  not  occur  without  debate  or  response.  Reaction  to  the  use  of  the  Army 
in  suppressing  labor  unrest  in  the  North  and  guarding  polls  in  the  South  during  the  1 876  election  led 
to  congressional  enactment  of  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  in  1878.  Designed  to  limit  the  President's 
use  of  Army  forces  in  peacetime,  this  statute  still  provides  that: 

"it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  A  rmy  of  the  United  States. .  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  the  laws,  except  on  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  such  employment  of 
said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  any  act  of  Congress... " 

Concern  over  this  new  domestic  role  also  led  the  States  to  reexamine  their  need  for  a  well- 
equipped  and  trained  militia,  and  between  1881  and  1892,  every  State  revised  its  military  code  to 
provide  for  an  organized  force.  Most  called  their  State  militia  the  "National  Guard",  following 
New  York's  example. 

The  Dick  Act.  Beginning  in  1 903  through  the  1 920s,  legislation  was  enacted  that  strengthened  the 
National  Guard  as  a  component  of  the  national  defense  force.  The  National  Defense  Act  of  1903, 
known  as  the  Dick  Act,  replaced  the  1792  Militia  Act  and  affirmed  the  National  Guard  as  the 
nation's  primary  organized  reserve. 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  further  expanded  the  Guard's  role  and  guaranteed  the  status  of 
the  State  militia  as  the  Army's  primary  reserve  force.  Furthermore,  the  law  mandated  use  of  the 
term  "National  Guard"  for  that  force.  Moreover,  the  President  was  given  authority,  in  case  of  war 
or  national  emergency,  to  mobilize  the  National  Guard  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  The 
number  of  yearly  drills  increased  from  24  to  48,  and  annual  training  from  five  to  1 5  days.  Drill  pay 
was  authorized  for  the  first  time. 

In  1920,  amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Acts  established  that  the  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau  (later  National  Guard  Bureau)  would  be  a  National  Guard  officer,  that  National  Guard 
officers  would  be  assigned  to  the  general  staff,  and  that  the  Guard's  combat  divisions,  used  in 
World  War  I,  would  be  reorganized.  Subsequent  amendments  to  the  act,  the  National  Guard  Mo- 
bilization Act  of  1933,  created  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  as  a  component  of  the  Army 
at  all  times,  which  could  be  ordered  into  active  Federal  service  by  the  President  whenever  Congress 
declared  a  national  emergency. 

Following  the  experience  of  fighting  an  unpopular  war  in  Vietnam,  the  1973  Total  Force 
Policy  was  designed  to  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  American  public  by  mobilizing  the  National 
Guard  from  its  thousands  of  locations  throughout  the  United  States  when  needed.  The  Total  Force 
Policy  requires  that  all  active  and  reserve  military  organizations  of  the  United  States  be  treated  as  a 
single  integrated  force.  A  related  benefit  of  this  approach  is  that  it  permits  elected  officials  to  have 
a  better  sense  of  public  support  or  opposition  to  any  major  military  operation.  This  policy  echoes 
the  original  intent  of  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution:  A  small  standing  army  complemented  by 
citizen  soldiers. 
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Appendix  B:  The  Historic  Role  of  the  Army  National  Guard 

The  National  Guard  predates  the  founding  of  the  nation  and  a  national  military  force  by 
alinost  a  century  and  a  half  America's  first  permanent  militia  regiments,  among  the  oldest  continu- 
ing military  units  in  the  world,  were  organized  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1636.  Since 
that  time,  the  Guard  has  participated  in  every  U.S.  conflict  from  the  Pequot  War  of  1637  to  Opera- 
lion  Joint  Endeavor  in  1 995. 

The  Army  National  Guard  is  a  centuries-old  institution,  with  roots  going  back  before  the 
colonial  "Mlnutemen."  The  Guard  plays  a  vital  role  in  our  national  defense  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness systems.  Today,  the  Guard  has  emerged  as  the  foremost  reserve  of  the  Army,  capable, 
under  the  Total  Force  Policy,  of  providing  organized  and  trained  units  to  engage  in  missions  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  active  Army. 

A  subject  of  extensive  debate  and  compromise  during  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  the  National  Guard  as  a  Federal  force  has  its  origins  in  explicit  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Throughout  the  Nation's  history,  the  Guard  has  been  an  integral  component  of 
the  defense  and  domestic  emergency-response  networks  of  communities,  the  States  and  the  United 
States. 

Federal  Role.  Federal  law  clearly  sets  forth  the  Army  National  Guard's  Federal  role: 

"to  provide  trained  units  and  qualified  persons  available/or  active  duty  in  the  armedforces, 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  national  security  requires,  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  whenever,  during,  and  after  the  period  needed  to  procure  and 
train  additional  units  and  qualified  persons  to  achieve  the  planned  mobilization,  more  units  and 
persons  are  needed  than  are  in  the  regular  components.  " 

Furthermore,  Federal  law  provides  that  "to  secure  a  force  of  units  which,  when  combined, 
will  form  complete  higher  tactical  units,  the  President  may  designate  the  units  of  the  National 
Guard...  to  be  maintained  in  each  State  and  Territory..."  with  organization  and  composition  the 
same  as  for  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Federal  government,  therefore,  determines  the  number  of  authorized  National  Guard 
personnel  and  the  unit  mix  available  across  the  country.  However,  the  States  reserve  the  authority 
to  locate  units  and  their  headquarters,  and  Federal  officials  may  not  change  any  branch,  organiza- 
tion, or  "allotment"  located  entirely  within  a  State  without  the  approval  of  its  governor. 

Detailed  Federal  guidelines,  both  statutory  and  regulatory,  govern  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  National  Guard.  Regulations  issued  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau  spell  out  the 
policies,  procedures,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Guard,  and  provide  guidance  for  the  employment  of 
Army  Guard  units,  personnel  and  equipment  in  support  of  State  and  local  government  authorities. 
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Just  as  the  Federal  government's  relationship  to  the  wide  range  of  State  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities has  evolved  over  the  years,  so  too  have  the  Federal  and  State  roles  of  the  National 
Guard  changed  in  order  to  meet  the  national  interest  as  well  as  the  particular  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  each  State  and  Territory.  By  virtue  of  their  intertwined  constitutional,  statutory,  and 
military  responsibilities,  the  National  Guard  and  the  active  Army  are  closely  linked;  yet  the  Army 
National  Guard  remains  partly  independent  as  well.  The  Guard's  unique  status  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  Guard  soldiers,  unlike  their  counterparts  in  the  active  Army  or  Army  Reserve,  take  an 
oath  to  their  State  constitutions  secondary  to  their  oath  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Today,  the  National  Guard  fulfills  a  vital  national  defense  role.  Strategic  planning  inte- 
grates Army  National  Guard  units  into  crucial  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
elements  of  our  nation's  military  forces  to  provide  a  trained,  capable,  and  cost  effective  military 
force,  able  to  provide  rapid  augmentation,  reinforcement,  and  expansion  in  time  of  call-up  or  mobi- 
lization. 

From  its  origins  as  a  self-equipped,  community  militia  in  colonial  times,  the  National  Guard 
has  emerged  as  a  well-armed  fighting  force  and  a  valuable  component  in  the  nation's  emergency 
preparedness  network,  the  only  force  with  this  dual  responsibility. 


First  Muster  -  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1636. 
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Appendix  C:  Organizational  Chart  -  Army  National  Guard 
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Biography 

National  Guard  Bureau 

Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
General  Officer  Management  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  DONALD  W.  SHEPPERD 

Major  General  Donald  W.  Shepperd  Is  the  director,  Air  National  Guard,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington.  D.C.  As  director,  he  Is  responsible  for  formulating, 
developing,  and  coordinating  all  policies,  plans  and  programs  affecting  the 
almost  117,000  Air  Guard  members  in  more  than  1,300  units  throughout  the 
United  States,  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
He  graduated  from  the  fourth  class  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  1962. 
After  receiving  his  wings,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  In  West  Germany  and  South 
Vietnam. 

He  joined  the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard  in  August  1974  where  he 
held  positions  Including  squadron  commander;  group  deputy  commander  for 
operations  and  group  vice  commander.  In  January  1 987,  he  transferred  to  the 
Massachusetts  ANG  as  the  air  commander  of  the  102d  Fighter  Interceptor 
Wing.  In  July  1 989,  he  was  appointed  as  deputy  director.  Air  National  Guard, 
National  Guard  Bureau.  He  is  a  command  pilot,  having  flown  more  than  5,000 
hours:  and  flew  247  fighter  combat  missions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

General  Shepperd  and  his  wife.  Rose,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Tyler. 

EDUCATION: 

1962     USAF  Academy,  Colorado 

1986     Master's  Degree,  Troy  State  University 

1986     Air  War  College.  Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama 

1991     Harvard  University.  Program  for  Senior  Executives  in  National  and  International  Security 

1994     Seminar  XXI  Fellow  (93/94)  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

ASSIGNMENTS: 

1 .  September  1962  -  October  1963,  student,  undergraduate  pilot  training,  Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Ariz. 

2.  October  1963  -  July  1964,  student,  F-100  combat  crew  training,  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 

3.  July  1964  -  October  1966,  squadron  pilot  (F-100),  61st  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  Hahn  Air  Base,  Ger. 

4.  October  1966  -  October  1967,  air  liaison  officer,  24th  Infantry  Division,  Augsburg,  Ger. 

5.  October  1967  -  December  1967,  tactical  fighter  pilot  (F-100),  90th  TFS,  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base,  Vietnam. 

6.  December  1967  -  April  1968,  tactical  fighter  pilot,  (MISTY  FAC),  (F-100),  416th  TFS,  Phu  Cat  Air  Base, 
Vietnam. 

7.  April  1968  -  October  1968,  instructor  pilot  (F-100),  90th  TFS,  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base,  Vietnam. 

8.  October  1968  -  October  1969,  instructor  pilot  (A-37),  4532nd  CCTS,  England  Air  Force  Base,  La. 

9.  May  1970  -  August  1973,  forward  air  controller  (0-2),  103  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron,  Willow  Grove 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pa. 

10.      August  1974  -  August  1978,  F-100  instructor  pilot,  152  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  Tucson  lAP,  Ariz. 


(Current  as  of  March  1994) 
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12. 


15. 


August  1978  -  March  1983,  squadron  commander  {A-7),  152  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  Tucson  lAP, 

Ariz. 

March  1983  -  December  1984,  deputy  commander  for  operations  (A-7),  162  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 

Tucson    lAP,  Ariz. 

December  1984  -  August  1985.  vice  commander  (A-7),  162  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Tucson  lAP.  Ariz. 

August  1985  -  September  1986,  student.  Air  War  College  and  Research  Fellow  Center  for  Aerospace 

Doctrine  and  Education  (Cadre).  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

September  1986  -  November  1986,  acting  deputy  chief.  Operations  and  Plans  Division,  NGB, 

Pentagon,  Washington,  DC 

November  1986  -  January  1987,  vice  commander  (A-7),  162  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Tucson  lAP,  Ariz. 

January  1987  -  July  1989,  air  commander  (F-15),  Hq  102nd  Fighter  Interceptor  Wing,  Otis  ANG  Base, 

Mass. 

July  1989  -  January  1994,  deputy  director.  Air  National  Guard,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

January  1994  -  Present,  director.  Air  National  Guard,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 


FLIGHT  INFORMATION: 

Rating:    Command  Pilot 

Flight  hours:     More  than  5,000 

Aircraft  flown:   T-33,  T-37,  T-38,  A-37.  A-7.  0-2.  F-100.  F-106,  F-15,  C-21 


MAJOR  AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS: 

Silver  Star 
Legion  of  Merit 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  2  oak  leaf  clusters 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  one  bronze  oak 
leaf  cluster 


Air  Medal  with  three  silver  oak  leaf  clusters 

Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 

Army  Commendation  Medal 

Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm 


OTHER  ACHIEVEMENTS: 

He  received  the  following  awards:  Commandant's  Award,  outstanding  graduate  In  leadership,  and  Brigadier 
General  Benjamin  Castle  Award,  outstanding  graduate  In  public  policy  studies.  USAF  Academy,  1962.  He  was 
selected  as  the  first  ANG  research  fellow  and  assigned  to  the  Center  for  Aerospace  Doctrine,  Research  and 
Education,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  1985.  He  was  elected  to  the  Gamma  Beta  Phi  academic  honorary 
society,  Troy  State  University,  1986.  His  book,  "Fighter  Aircrew  Training  in  the  Air  National  Guard:  New 
Dimensions,  New  Challenges."  received  the  first  runner-up  award  in  the  Air  Force-wide  Colonel  James  F.  Cannell 
Memorial  Research  Competition. 


EFFECTIVE  DATES  OF  PROMOTION: 

Second  Lieutenant  Jun  6,  1962 

First  Lieutenant  Jun  6,  1965 

Captain  Jun  6,  1969 

Major  Jun  6,  1976 


Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colonel 

Brigadier  General 
Major  General 


Jul  11,  1981 
Dec  2.  1984 
Aug  1. 1989 
Jan  28,  1994 
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Air  National  Guard 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  proud  men  and  women  of  the  Air 
National  Guard.   We  ask  this  committee's  support  of  our  1997 
budget.   Our  budget  reflects  both  national  and  military 
priorities.   It  is  austere,  but  adequate  to  support  training 
for  our  federal  role  -  that  of  defending  the  United  States  in 
peace  and  war. 

As  I  begin  my  third  year  as  Director,  the  Air  National 
Guard  continues  to  be  a  full  partner  in  the  Total  Force  team. 
We  provide  well  trained  and  equipped  men  and  women  to  support 
the  United  States.   We  have  the  most  modern  forces  in  our 
history.   We  are  taking  on  new  federal  missions  and  responding 
to  current  contingencies  while  maintaining  our  state  role.   We 
are  able  to  meet  today's  challenges  because  we  have  ready, 
well  trained,  highly  motivated  men  and  women  who  are  using 
technology  to  enhance  our  performance.   We  must  continue  to 
focus  on  our  most  important  resource,  our  people.   They  stand 
ready  to  meet  any  future  challenge. 

As  I  testify  before  this  committee  Guard  men  and  women 
are  around  the  world,  side  by  side  with  their  Active  duty 
counterparts  performing  real -world  missions.   Our  life  has 
changed.   We  used  to  stay  home  and  train.   We  still  do,  but  we 
have  taken  on  new  roles.   In  addition  to  homestation  training, 
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we  deploy  overseas  for  training.   In  the  old  days  five 
overseas  training  deployments  was  a  heavy  year.   This  year  we 
did  twenty.   In  addition  we  take  regular  rotations  to  hot 
spots  all  over  the  world  in  support  of  our  Active  duty  Air 
Force.   We  leave  equipment  in  place  and  rotate  our  people.   In 
the  old  days  our  Active  Air  Force  was  big  enough  to  handle  all 
but  the  largest  of  contingencies.   Now,  we  are  immediately 
called  upon  to  supply  major  portions  of  our  strategic  airlift 
and  tankers  for  even  small  contingencies.   Our  average  aircrew 
participates  110-120  days  per  year  with  the  Guard,  our  average 
support  personnel  60-80. 

Can  we  sustain  this?   Yes,  but  it  won't  be  easy.   The 
world  has  changed  and  so  have  we.   We  are  part  of  an  Air  Force 
that  trains,  equips,  uses  and  respects  us.   We  have  tight 
bonds  with  our  parent  Service.   The  Air  Force  sets  the 
standards  and  inspects  us,  but  allows  us  to  manage  our  people 
and  resources .   We  meet  the  same  standards  as  Active  duty 
units.   We  are  part  of  all  Air  Force  war  plans.   We  are 
trained.   We  are  ready.   We  are  used.  .  .and  in  the  future 
with  tighter  budgets  we  will  be  used  even  more. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  our  ability  to  provide  properly 
equipped  Guard  men  and  women  to  operational  commanders  and 
war-fighting  CINCs  relies  on  modernization.  To  this  end  we 
have  designated  FY  96  "The  Year  of  Equipping"  in  the  Air 
National  Guard.   Your  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account 
support,  along  with  Air  Force  equipment  transfers,  has  helped 
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us  insure  interoperability  with  modern  Air  Force  systems. 
Our  FT  97  focus  is  to  continue  to  modernize  aircraft  and 
equipment  to  provide  the  greatest  capsJoilities  to  our 
customers .   Such  efforts  include  improved  self-defense 
systems,  networked  training  devices,  night  vision 
enhancements,  datalink  capability,  upgraded  radars,  portable 
Air  Combat  Measurement  Instrumentation  (ACMI)  units,  and 
precision  guided  weapons. 

With  our  Air  Guard  airlift  fleet  increasingly  called  upon 
to  go  in  harm's  way  in  a  host  of  worldwide  contingencies,  we 
enthusiastically  support  Air  Force  initiatives  to  equip  our 
airlift  aircraft  with  defensive  systems.   The  Air  National 
Guard  operates  39  percent  of  the  total  C-130  theater  airlift 
forces.   We  have  thus  far  configured  32  aircraft  (about  8 
percent  of  the  C-130  fleet)  with  defensive  systems  and  have 
Air  Force  support  for  20  additional  systems.   We  must  continue 
this  program.   Further,  funds  provided  by  Congress  to 
modernize  the  C-130  theater  airlift  fleet  have  allowed  us  to 
complete  the  replacement  of  the  1950s  vintage  C-130B  models 
with  the  modern,  more  capable  C-130H  aircraft. 

The  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  have  worked 
hand-in-hand  to  develop  a  unit  level  training  device  which 
supports  our  F-15  and  F-16  units.   This  low  cost  device  uses 
off-the-shelf  equipment.   It  replaces  existing  simulators 
which  are  20  to  30  times  more  costly.   These  training  devices 
are  more  capable  and  accessible,  and  provide  our  pilots  user- 
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friendly  training.   We  expect  deliveries  of  these  unit  level 
trainers  in  less  than  a  year.   In  the  future,  we  expect  to 
continuously  improve  these  training  devices  by  adding  visual 
systems  and  networking.   Each  of  these  capability  enhancements 
improves  realistic  training  and  ensures  our  aircrews  are  fully 
ready  to  respond  to  any  tasking.   We  are  also  in  partnership 
with  the  Air  Force  in  investigating  the  use  of  the  low  cost, 
unit  level  trainers  for  our  larger  aircraft,  such  as  the 
C-130.   This  year  we  will  begin  exaunining  a  similar  program 
for  the  A- 10. 

In  the  night  operations  arena  the  Air  National  Guard  is 
working  closely  with  Air  Combat  Command  in  testing  low  cost, 
off-the-shelf  capabilities  which  will  allow  our  A-lOs,  F-15s, 
and  F-16s  to  be  more  effective  night  fighters.   As  a  first 
step,  the  Air  Force  is  providing  the  Air  National  Guard  a 
proportional  share  of  the  Air  Force's  near-term  night 
capability  upgrade  for  the  A-10  fleet.   If  our  testing  is 
successful  on  the  A-lOs,  we  expect  Air  Force  support  for  a 
similar  program  for  Air  National  Guard  F-15s  and  F-16s. 
Overall,  we  have  a  working  partnership  with  the  Air  Force  to 
provide  quality  war-fighting  improvements.   The  Air  National 
Guard  goal  is  to  achieve  a  night  war-fighting  capability  and 
install  adequate  defensive  systems  on  all  our  aircraft.   We 
will  then  have  the  capability  to  fly  and  fight  around  the 
clock.   The  Air  Force  has  pursued  a  course  which  allocates  new 
equipment  resources  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  based  upon 
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relative  share  of  force  structure,  response  time,  and  weapon 
system  capability.   We  support  this  approach. 

Portable  ACMIs  allow  units  to  use  their  "backyard"  ranges 
to  train  on  instrumentated  missions.   We  want  these  systems. 
Units  can  then  debrief  their  missions  via  graphical  computed 
playback  without  deploying.   Three  of  the  Air  National  Guard's 
four  combat  readiness  training  centers  (CRTCs)  have  fixed  ACMI 
sites  to  enhance  training. 

The  Air  National  Guard  continues  to  be  a  strong  supporter 
of  national  counterdrug  initiatives.  We  fielded  the  first 
aircraft  specifically  modified  to  support  local  and  national 
law  enforcement  agencies.   The  aircraft  is  the  C-26  mission 
support  aircraft  which  is  already  in  our  inventory.   We  are 
modifying  this  aircraft  by  adding  a  special  pod  that  contains 
a  forward-looking  infrared  system  to  enhance  night  capability 
and  special  cameras  made  available  through  the  drawdown  of  our 
Air  National  Guard  reconnaissance  forces.   These  electronic 
systems  are  specifically  chosen  to  support  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance  missions  in  counterdrug  plans. 

The  Congress  will  recall  that  for  FY  96  we  expected  to 
downsize  and  re-role  fighter  units.   We  were  programmed  to 
reduce  primary  aircraft  authorized  (PAA)  fighters  from  15  to 
12  per  unit  and  re-mission  four  F-16  air  defense  units  to 
general  purpose  forces.   This  reduction  was  held  in  abeyance; 
however,  as  our  budgets  are  increasingly  constrained,  we 
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expect  to  face  future  tough  force  structure  decisions.   As  we 
make  the  tough  decisions  inherent  in  these  actions,  our 
approach  will  be  to  downsize  rather  than  close  units  to  the 
extent  possible.   Our  goal  is  to  maintain  our  community 
presence  as  well  as  cost-effective  war-fighting  capability. 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  also  transitioning  into  new 
missions.   The  new  missions  include  B-ls  based  at  McConnell 
AFB,  KS  and  Warner-Robins  AFB,  GA;  a  Mobile  Ground  Station 
Space  mission  at  Greeley,  CO;  a  reimbursable  National  Science 
Foundation  mission  in  Antarctica;  a  tactical  manned 
reconnaissance  capability  at  Richmond,  VA;  and  1st  Air  Force 
command  and  control  operations  at  Tyndall  AFB,  FL. 

We  are  also  pursuing  potential  roles  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  in  space.   In  January  1996,  we  activated  the  Mobile 
Ground  Station  space  mission  in  Greeley,  CO.   This  mission 
provides  survivable,  enduring  strategic  missile  warning  to 
USCINCSPACE  and  the  NCA.   The  4th  Space  Warning  Squadron, 
Holloman  AFB,  has  accomplished  this  mission  since  1983.   In 
February  1995  the  Air  Force  approved  transition  of  the  unit  to 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  we  reach  full  operational 
capcUbility  in  1997.   Other  space  initiatives  are  in  planning 
and  coordination  phases . 

The  109th  Airlift  Wing  at  Schenectady,  NY  will  assume  a 
fully  reimbursable  National  Science  Foundation  mission  in 
Antarctica  starting  in  FY  99.   This  mission  is  currently  being 
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performed  by  the  Navy  and  will  transition  to  the  Air  National 
Guard  over  the  next  three  years . 

In  March  1995  we  began  to  develop  a  manned  tactical 
reconnaissance  capedaility  to  replace  retiring  RF-4Cs.   The 
192nd  Fighter  Wing,  Richmond,  VA,  developed  the  concept  and 
established  initial  capsUoility  with  four  aircraft,  four 
reconnaissance  pods,  and  12  trained  pilots.   We  plan  to  expand 
the  capability  to  a  total  of  20  pods.   We  need  manned 
tactical  reconnaissance  for  high  speed,  survivable,  low 
altitude  penetration  of  high-threat  areas.   The  new  equipment 
is  digital,  replacing  older,  manpower  intensive,  wet  film 
technology. 

The  transfer  of  all  air  defense  command  and  control 
operations  clearly  is  a  milestone  in  our  history.   Although  we 
began  in  FY  94,  by  the  end  of  FY    91    the  Air  National  Guard 
will  have  peacetime  control  of  all  Air  Combat  Command's  1st 
Air  Force  and  the  subordinate  Regional  Operations  Control 
Centers  and  Sector  Operations  Control  Centers.   This  is  a 
precedent  setting  initiative.   Major  General  Philip  G.  Killey, 
former  Director  of  the  Air  Guard,  assumed  command  of  1st  Air 
Force  in  January  1994.   This  marks  the  first  time  the  Air 
National  Guard  has  commanded  a  numbered  Air  Force.   This  is  an 
exciting  opportunity  for  the  Guard  as  we  continue  to  expand 
into  new  mission  areas. 
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All  these  new  missions  make  sense  for  the  Air  Guard  as  we 
respond  to  changing  military  force  requirements.   When 
properly  trained  and  equipped,  we  have  the  skill  and 
capability  to  cost-effectively  execute  any  Air  Force  mission. 

Complementing  our  federal  role  of  preparing  for  national 
emergencies,  we  are  a  vibrant  force  in  our  state  and  local 
communities.   We  have  begun  youth  programs  in  19  States. 
These  programs  capitalize  on  our  facilities  and  equipment  and 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  and  training  of  Guard  men  and 
women.   We  are  involved  in  Starbase  and  National  Guard 
"ChalleNGe"  programs  which  are  financed  separately  from  our 
primary  readiness  accounts.   Our  goal  in  these  programs  is  to 
be  a  positive  influence  on  the  youth  of  America  with  our  Air 
Guard  men  and  women  serving  as  role  models  to  portray  a  spirit 
of  pride,  tradition,  and  service  to  community,  state  and 
nation. 

In  addition  to  youth  programs,  we  are  active  participants 
in  military-to-military  and  civilian-to-military  initiatives 
with  foreign  countries.   Complementing  these  initiatives  is 
our  involvement  in  humanitarian  and  civic  action  programs 
worldwide,  including  deployments  of  civil  engineers  and  medics 
to  assist  the  CINCs  with  ongoing  initiatives.   Fourteen  states 
have  formed  state-nation  partnership  programs  with  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe  or  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.   We 
serve  as  positive  examples  of  how  citizen-soldiers  integrate 
with  active  duty  militaries  in  democratic  societies. 
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Although  we  remain  engaged  in  our  states  and  local 
communities,  we  also  regularly  participate  in  contingency 
operations.   The  citizen  soldier  can  and  should  play  a  greater 
role  in  today's  contingencies.   We  are  meeting  that  challenge. 
By  actively  participating  in  contingency  operations,  our 
forces  are  easing  active  Air  Force  OPTEMPO.   We  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  involved  in  operations  DENY  FLIGHT,  PROVIDE 
PROMISE,  DELIBERATE  FORCE ,  JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  PROVIDE  COMFORT, 
SOUTHERN  WATCH,  and  others.   We  perform  side  by  side  with 
active  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units.   For  example, 
our  A-10  unit  from  Barnes,  MA  was  involved  in  Bosnia 
operations  in  September  1995  when  operation  DELIBERATE  FORCE 
helped  lift  the  siege  of  Sarejevo.   Air  Guard  refueling  units 
from  Forbes  Field,  KS;  Pease,  NH;  Fairchild  AFB,  WA;  and 
Niagara  Falls,  NY  who  were  deployed  to  Pisa,  Italy  and  Istres, 
France  becsune  part  of  the  multi-national  refueling  support 
during  the  Captain  Scott  O' Grady  rescue.   In  addition,  the 
235th  Air  Traffic  Control  Flight  from  Ft  Wayne,  IN  was  the 
first  communications  unit  to  deploy  to  Hungary  in  December. 
They  deployed  with  four  radars,  19  controllers  (15  ANG  and  4 
AMC) ,  and  maintenance  personnel.   They  set  up  the  unit  and 
began  operating  within  72  hours.   They  were  ready  to  deploy 
and  were  quickly  operational  due,  in  part,  to  innovative 
training  developed  and  fielded  at  the  Air  National  Guard 
Readiness  Center. 
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Our  participation  in  these  and  other  contingencies 
vividly  demonstrates  that  the  Air  National  Guard  is  trained 
and  ready  to  respond  to  National  priorities.   It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  part  of  an  Air  Force  that  believes  in,  supports,  and 
includes  its  Guard  and  Reserve  components  in  planning, 
programming,  budgeting,  and  execution  scenarios.   Our  weapon 
systems  are  interoperable  with  the  active  force,  our  people 
are  fully  integrated  into  training  exercises,  and  our  culture 
is  Total  Air  Force.   As  a  result,  we  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  perform  any  and  all  missions. 

Today's  Air  National  Guard  is  highly  motivated,  well 
trained  and  properly  equipped.   We  have  great  people  doing  a 
fantastic  job.   However,   retaining  the  best  and  brightest 
poses  one  of  our  greatest  challenges. 

The  quality  of  our  current  Air  National  Guard  force  has 
never  been  higher.   Over  99  percent  of  our  members  hold  high 
school  diplomas  or  advanced  degrees.   Recruiting  and  retaining 
talented  people  is  increasingly  difficult.   Although  we  have 
an  adequate  recruiting  population,  uncertainty  about  future 
military  cuts,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  previously 
announced  force  structure  downsizing  initiatives,  have 
combined  to  produce  a  conservative,  cautious  recruiting 
environment  in  many  Guard  communities.   We  are  working  with 
the  states  to  develop  initiatives  to  ensure  we  reach  our 
strength  goals,  while  filling  critical  skill  vacancies  through 
the  extensive  use  of  enlistment  bonuses  and  the  highly  visible 
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incentives  of  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  (MGIB) .   The  MGIB 
continues  to  be  a  major  motivation  for  six-year  enlistments 
with  over  83  percent  of  our  Air  Guard  men  and  women  qualified 
for  benefits  and  48  percent  of  those  personnel  already 
applying  for  benefits. 

We  can  do  much  through  volunteerism,  but  we  must  be 
mindful  that  we  need  to  keep  employers  and  families  on  our 
team  and  supportive  of  our  participation.   When  possible,  we 
need  planning  and  notification  time.   We  believe  the  Nation 
will  depend  more  on  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  in  the  future. 
We  can  and  are  an  important  participant  in  contingencies , 
exercises,  and  overseas  presence. 

People  are  our  most  important  resource.   They  have  proven 
they  can  and  will  respond  when  we  need  them.   We  must  continue 
to  provide  the  tools  they  need  to  perform.   We  must  insure 
they  have  the  best  training,  equipment  and  communications 
possible.   To  that  end,  we  use  technology  to  improve  our 
training,  communication,  and  efficiency. 

"•^ CyberGuard"   is  the  term  we  have  coined  to  embrace  all 
actions  we  are  taking  to  prepare  for  the  21st  century.   It  is 
not  just  computers,  but  every  aspect  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
-  our  organizations,  our  people,  our  infrastructure,  our 
processes,  our  technology  -  the  way  we  work,  live,  train  and 
fight  in  a  new  world  driven  by  rapid  advances  in  technology. 
Toward  that  end  we  are  investing  in  the  latest  computer 
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technology  and  fiber-optic  backbones  at  all  Guard  units.   This 
ties  us  to  the  worldwide  web  and  positions  us  for  rapid 
decision-making,  communication,  training,  and  education  in  the 
CYBER  world. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  to  using  technology  not  only  to 
communicate  rapidly  and  efficiently,  but  also  to  improve 
training  access  and  versatility.   Our  Warrior  Network  is  a 
satellite  based  system  with  one  way  video  and  two  way  audio, 
capable  of  broadcasting  to  all  Air  National  Guard  locations 
simultaneously.   We  plan  three  uplink  stations  with  downlinks 
to  208  receive  sites.   In  the  future  we  want  to  merge  the 
Warrior  Network  with  our  fledgling  video  teleconferencing 
capability  (VTC)  and  provide  a  24  hour  mobile  VTC  for  use  in 
disaster  response  operations. 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  this  improved  technology  is  our 
new  distance  learning  program.   We  established  a  seminar 
program  as  an  alternative  to  our  six  week  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Academy  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  traditional 
Guard  member.   Students  attend  classes  at  their  home  unit,  two 
nights  a  week  for  three  hours  a  night.   This  phase  lasts  four- 
and-one-half  months.   Students  complete  the  final  two  weeks 
in-residence  at  McGhee  Tyson  Air  National  Guard  Base,  TN. 
During  the  home  station  training,  class  begins  with  a  live 
satellite  transmission  from  McGhee  Tyson.   After  the 
broadcast,  a  trained  on-site  facilitator  guides  students 
through  a  discussion  of  lesson  objectives.   An  instructor  is 
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at  McGhee  Tyson  to  answer  questions.   Students  in  this  program 
perform  well  on  objective  tests  and  on  writing  and  speaking 
exercises.   Most  important,  students  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  six  weeks  in-residence  course  receive  outstanding 
education.   We  look  forward  to  expanding  this  Distance 
Learning  methodology  to  other  applications. 

We  are  also  on  the  "Quality"  journey,  we  seek  to  "embed" 
quality,  not  "do"  it.   Our  focus  is  on  the  basics  of  quality  - 
continuous  improvement,  customer  orientation,  empowerment  of 
people,  and  measurement.   Using  these  basics,  despite  tighter 
budgets,  we  have  maintained  our  personnel  end  strength, 
maintained  94%  of  our  units  in  C-1  or  C-2  readiness  status, 
increased  our  performance  on  inspections,  and  1995  was  the 
safest  flying  year  in  the  history  of  the  Air  Guard  -  all  while 
maintaining  our  highest  OPTEMPO.   Our  quality  journey  plus 
concentrating  on  our  vision  of  a  world  class  organization  has 
kept  us  performing  well  in  tough  times.   Our  vision  and  our 
values  as  citizen  soldiers  will  sustain  us  in  even  tougher 
times  ahead. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  with  an  overall  smaller  force, 
modernization  is  still  critical  to  our  continued  ability  to 
operate  side  by  side  with  active  and  Air  Force  Reserve  forces. 
To  this  end,  it  is  important  that  the  Air  Guard  continue  to  be 
included  in  Air  Force  programs  that  improve  weapon  system 
operational  capability,  survivability,  and  safety.   The  Air 
National  Guard  must  be  included  in  the  full  spectrum  of  war- 
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fighting  requirements  including  critical  engine  modifications 
to  improve  reliability  and  flight  safety;  installation  of 
defensive  systems  to  provide  warning  of  potential  threats;  and 
equipment  which  allows  us  to  operate  around  the  clock. 

Our  strong  partnership  with  the  Air  Force  has  produced  an 
Air  National  Guard  properly  resourced,  trained,  and  equipped  to 
perform  the  missions  assigned.   Our  budget  request  includes 
funds  for  training,  maintenance,  and  other  requirements 
essential  to  maintain  our  high  level  of  readiness .   Given  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  Air  National  Guard  participation  in 
contingency  operations,  adequate  resourcing  in  our  operation 
and  maintenance  and  military  personnel  accounts  is   key  to  our 
continued  success. 

In  summary,  we  don't  intend  to  do  more  with  less.   We  will 
do  the  right  things  at  sustainaible  resource  levels.   Given  the 
budgetary  constraints  we  face  for  the  foreseead^le  future,  we 
believe  it  is  essential  to  maintain  both  an  effective  fighting 
force  as  well  as  a  continued  presence  in  the  communities  across 
America.   The  Air  Force  and  the  Air  National  Guard  are  working 
together  to  find  practical  and  efficient  ways  to  achieve  these 
two  objectives.   A  healthy  Air  National  Guard  depends  upon  a 
healthy  Air  Force. 

We  also  believe  that  whatever  the  outcome  in  the  debate 
over  national  priorities,  it  is  vitally  inportant  to  maintain 
a  solid  military  establishment  for  the  nation.   The  military 
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must  remain  an  attractive  opportunity  for  service  despite 
other  competing  national  priorities. 

The  total  Air  Force  is  a  team  -  Active,  Guard  and 
Reserve.   We  respect  and  support  each  other.   We  work  closely 
together  for  the  good  of  the  nation.   The  Air  National  Guard 
is  a  world  class  organization,  proud  of  who  we  are  and  what  we 
do.   We  remain  committed  to  our  nation,  our  states,  and  our 
communities.   Call  -  -  we  will  be  there  and  when  we  come  we 
will  be  able  to  do  the  job.   The  citizen  soldier  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  future. 
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